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Art.  I.  —  The  Great  Middle  Region  op  the  United  States, 

AND  its  limited   SpACE  OP   ARABLE  LaND. 

Op  the  value  and  capabilities  of  the  great  middle  country 
between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  California  much  is  said 
and  little  is  known.  If  we  are  guided  by  our  early  school- 
atlases,  we  have  an  arid  desert  over  the  whole  area.  If  we 
take  as  authority  the  published  statements  of  corporations 
and  individuals  now  possessing  large  interests  in  that  section, 
we  have  one  uninterrupted  field  of  fruitfulness,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing States  like  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  In 
either  case  we  should  be  far  from  right,  but  the  truth  is  some- 
where between  these  extremes. 

It  would  not  be  strange  if,  upon  investigation,  it  were  found 
that  the  popular  estimate  of  this  region  is  somewhat  too  high  ; 
for  there  is  not  an  interest  of  any  kind,  nor  the  wish  of  one 
individual,  that  so  immense  a  country,  as  large  as  thirty-seven 
States,  should  be  a  valueless  waste.  On  the  contrary,  forty  mil- 
lions of  people  hope  and  expect  it  will  give  homes  to  as  many 
families,  and  add  proportionately  to  our  riches  and  greatness. 
At  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  railroad  companies  that  it 
should  be  considered  valuable  land,  are  measured  exactly  by 
the  number  of  millions  of  dollars  for  which  it  can  be  hypothe- 
cated. These  interests  have  perceptibly  acted  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  and  the  feet  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  people 
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to  the  raising  of  com  and  barley ;  but  by  the  most  liberal  cal- 
culations of  the  Surveyor-General  and  others  there  is  not  more 
than  one  acre  in  sixty  or  one  hundred  that  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  cultivated.  Westward,  through  California,  to  the 
Pacific,  the  mountains  become  more  rugged,  precipitous,  and 
barren.  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  says  in  his  Report :  "  The  greater  portion  of  the  area 
examined  in  Southern  California  was  of  the  most  barren  and 
desolate  nature ;  the  bare  and  brown  rocks  seldom  being  re- 
lieved by  any  sort  of  vegetation."  There  is,  however,  along 
the  entire  coast  some  land  that  can  be  cultivated. 

The  third  route,  nearly  on  the  39th  parallel,  follows  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  this  portion 
is  pretty  well  known.  This  parallel  nearly  bisects  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  eastern  half 
of  Kansas,  or  rather  until  we  reach  the  neighborhood  of  the 
98th  meridian,  about  Fort  Barker,  has  an  excellent  soil,  and, 
although  occasionally  subject  to  drought,  has  generally  a  suf- 
ficient rainfall,  a  fair  amount  of  timber,  and  abundant  crops. 
But  at  this  meridian  a  very  perceptible  change  takes  place. 
The  altitude  grows  greater,  steadily,  as  we  go  west,  the  soil 
becomes  more  and  more  arid,  the  native  grasses  shorter, 
the  streams  less  frequent,  and,  after  passing  Fort  Hays,  we 
get  beyond  .the  country  suitable  for  agriculture.  This  section, 
extending  west  nearly  to  Denver,  is  that  known  as  "The 
Plains."  It  is  a  succession  of  gentle  undulations,  without  tim- 
ber, and  covered  with  bufialo-grass,  which  is  a  short  native 
grass,  seldom  growing  more  than  two  inches  high.  It  is  very 
nutritious,  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  the  buflFalo  ;  maturing 
in  June,  it  is  dry  and  brown  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Sometimes  in  the  period  of  a  single  day,  when  the  wind 
sweeps  eastward  from  the  great  western  altitudes  and  con- 
stantly grows  more  dense,  it  becomes  so  hot  as  to  be  a  perfect 
sirocco,  and  the  green  slopes  of  the  morning  are  by  evening 
withered  and  burned  to  a  dull  brown.  When  the  grass  is 
green  these  plains  present  the  most  beautiful  appearance,  and 
impress  one  with  their  great  likeness  to  an  unlimited  pasture 
of  great  fertility  ;  and,  to  fully  appreciate  the  transformation, 
one  must  see  the  rapid  change  from  green  to  brown.    For  the 
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KciiFB  1861  and  18G2  tho  ICansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Bii)pIo;ped  a  rnnner  to  experimeot  on  tlieir  Innds;  but  the 
Hnolstare  of  the  spring  season  liiis  heretorore  been  of  too  short 
^purntinii  fur  bim  to  accomplish  much,  and  there  is  compara- 
MJTely  little  water  for  purposea  of  irrigation.  I  liave  his 
ftwflioial  Keport  boforc  me.  His  jrrains  failed,  except  on  "some 
ptalks  of  moderate  length."  ^me  grasses  failed,  with  suc- 
^feeHses  fur  utlier  varieties.  Many  kinds  of  trees  failed,  others 
Bucceeded.  Tlioae  reported  a  success  were  varieties  of  little 
^■aluc,  like  the  cntalpa,  box-ctder,  and  honey-locust.  But  to 
Biy  directions  to  correspondents  on  tho  line  of  the  road  within 
^Hio  last  few  weeks, "  Count  and  rejjort  tlie  number  of  trees 
Hpive,  planted  more  tlian  two  years,"  the  answer  is,  "  None 
^■ving."  His  general  results  are  wliat  can  be  attained  any- 
^phcre  on  the  plains  hy  careful  experiments,  in  tolerable  sea- 
^■Dds.     Thoy  will  not  answer  for  the  farmer.  * 

^P  At  military  |>os(:b  gardens  have,  only  by  irrigation,  been 
Blade  possible.  The  Arkansas  runs  through  the  State,  and 
^ne  Solomon,  Uepithlican,  and  Saline  Rivers  rise  in  the  north- 
^■ru  part  of  it,  in  numerous  small  branches,  giving  some  narrow 
^Etrips  for  irrigation ;  but  as  a  rule  the  soil  is  unsusceptible  of 
^kriculture  and  unfit  for  settlement.  Denver  City  is  situated 
^■ear  tlio  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  whioh 
^■se  the  rivers  Platte,  Arkansas,  Red,  Rio  Grande,  and  one 
^Hflnch  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  prosperity  of  that  city  is  pui-ely 
^Die  outgroirtb  of  the  mining  interests  of  that  region,  which 
Hnpport  a  small  agricultural  industry  by  irrigation. 
H  The  western  half  of  tho  Territory  of  Colorado  is  broken 
Bud  monntainous.  Tlie  snows  of  winter,  when  they  melt,  form 
B  great  number  of  small  streama,  which  all  afford  lijnitcd 
BliciUtios  for  irrigation.  There  are  many  thousand  acres  of  the 
^■bcet  land  eo  situated  on  the  streams  which  form  the  Ai'kansas, 
^bd  there  are  many  small  areas  in  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
BUns,  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity 
BF  irrigation.  Tlio  grazing  is  excellent  in  many  parts  of  this 
^feerritory,  the  mountains  afford  a  great  amomit  of  timber,  and 
Bbere  are  besides  several  Que  parks  within  its  borders.  In  its 
^Mutliwcst  corner,  and  in  the  contiguous  angles  of  New  Mex- 
^■6,  Arizooa,  and  Utah,  there  is  a  large  area  which  is  nearly 
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a  terra  incognita;  there  being  no  definite  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  it.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  there  are  in  Colorado,  including  the  strip  cut  oflf  for 
Wyoming,  from  two  to  four  million  acres  of  arable  land 
(but  he  says  he  thinks  the  smaller  number  nearest  the  fact)  ; 
that  is,  somewhere  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  thirtieth  of  the 
whole  area.  My  own  observations  are  confirmatory  of  this 
calculation  ;  and  yet  so  vague  are  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  on  this  point,  that  I  have  been  told  within  the  past 
few  days  by  a  high  oflScial  of  this  Territory,  in  reply  to  the 
question,  what  was  the  proportion  of  available  land  in  Colorado, 
*'  that  one  half  could  be  cultivated." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington :  "  I  (the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Col- 
orado) estimate  the  arable  lands  of  New  Mexico  at  one  million 
acres,  and  of  Arizona  at  about  the  same."  "  The  term  '  ara- 
ble '  is  synonymous  with  '  irrigable.'  "  He  says  further : 
''  Those  Territories  may  be  divided  into  mountains,  table- 
lands, and  valleys.  The  valleys  can  be  irrigated,  but  they 
form  but  the  small  portion  above  given.  The  table-lands  are 
too  high  to  admit  the  water  to  be  carried  on  to  them,  but  are 
covered  with  grass,  and  form  about  three  fourths  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  remainder  is  mountains." 

Again  going  west,  we  pass  over  a  high,  broken,  and  moun- 
tainous country,  covered  mainly  with  wild  sage,  till  we  cross 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  where,  at  the  western  foot, 
there  is  a  thin  line  of  Mormon  settlements,  using  the  water 
coming  down  from  the  mountains  for  irrigation.  The  remain- 
der of  this  Territory  and  Nevada,  until  we  reach  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  is  composed  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  apart,  all  running  north 
and  south,  and  having  sandy,  desert  valleys  between.  The 
Wahsatch  range  is  fringed  with  pine ;  the  ranges  west  are  cov- 
ered with  short  cedar  and  pifton,  a  sort  of  scrub  pine,  and  the 
ranges  farthest  west  are  destitute  of  timber.  All  of  the  moun- 
tain slopes  and  some  of  the  valleys  bear  grass  thinly,  and 
sage-brush  and  grease-bush.  After  leaving  the  Mormon  set- 
tlements, with  the  exception  of  a  few  oases,  a  narrow  strip  at 
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the  eastern  foot  of  the  Humboldt  Mountain,  on  Deep  Creek, 
and  a  few  other  mere  patches,  none  of  this  country  can  be 
cultivated.  The  whole  amount  of  available  land  in  Utah  is  so 
very,  small  as  to  scarcely  admit  of  comparison.  So  little  is 
there,  that  the  Mormon  authorities  are  already  compelled  to 
seek  land  in  the  adjoining  Territories  for  their  new  arrivals  of 
emigrants.  The  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  affords  fine  timber 
and  excellent  land,  but  in  limited  quantities.  As  we  proceed 
into  the  mountains  and  cross  them,  there  is  abundant  and  ex- 
cellent timber,  but  only  the  merest  patches  of  available  land, 
imtil  we  reach  the  Sacramento  Valley  in  California,  which  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  From  there  to  the  sea  it  is 
a  mountainous  country,  with  many  fine,  but  very  narrow  val- 
leys. The  same  is  true  of  this  coast  section,  both  north  and 
south.  About  one  third  of  the  western  half  of  the  State  is 
available,  while  not  more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  eastern  part 
can  be  used  by  any  of  the  processes  of  farming  which  will  be 
u^ed  in  America  for  a  hundred  years  to  come. 

Passing  rapidly,  now,  over  the  route  of  the  41st  parallel,  be- 
ginning at  Omaha,  we  find  for  the  first  two  hundred  miles,  or 
to  Port  Kearney,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  Platte  and  Elkhorn  valleys  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  richness  by  any  soil  in  the  'world,  and  greatly  resemble  the 
Rhine  Valley.  A  great  number  of  small  streams  water  this 
region  excellently.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  timber,  a 
good  rainfall ;  there  has  never  been  a  failure  of  small  grains, 
and  spring  wheat  is  almost  a  certain  crop  in  the  twelve  years 
I  have  known  this  country.  The  winters  are  severe,  but  easily 
provided  against.  Westward  firom  this  point  we  see  precisely 
the  same  condition  of  the  soil,  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  in- 
sufficient rainfall,  and  general  aridity  noticed  on  the  same 
meridian  in  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Texas.  The  Platte 
has  a  narrow  valley,  which  can  be  irrigated  at  considerable 
cost,  and  good  grazing  is  always  found  near  the  streams.  In 
Wyoming  there  is  some  fine  grazing  along  Lodge-pole  and 
other  creeks,  and  some  meagre  strips  that  can  be  cultivated, 
and  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  affords  some  little 
grass.  During  all  this  progress  from  Omalia  we  have  steadily 
ascended,  and  some  sixty  miles  west  of  Cheyenne  we  reach 
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Sherman,  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  here 
we  have  a  broken,  barren,  mountainous  country  until  we  get 
into  Northern  Utah.  The  quantity  of  agricultural  lands  in 
Wyoming  is  too  inconsiderable  and  too  little  known  to  admit 
of  any  reliable  computation,  but  it  is  proportionately  less  than 
in  Colorado,  while  Nebraska  corresponds  with  Kansas  in  this, 
that  while  the  eastern  half  is  very  valuable,  the  western  half  is 
worthless. 

Going  over  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  we  find  that  the 
range  diflFers  but  slightly  from  what  it  was  where  we  crossed  it 
in  the  more  southerly  part  of  the  Territory.  The  same  strip  of 
Mormon  settlements  at  the  western  foot,  and  the  same  desolate 
country,  save  that,  imtil  we  reach  the  Sierra,  the  ranges  of 
mountains  in  the  west  are  less  broken ;  and  from  there  on  to  the 
sea  the  only  diflFerence  from  California,  farther  south,  is  that 
we  do  not  find  the  broad  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  but  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  State  is  taken  up  with  irregular  mountains 
running  east  and  west,  as  well  as  north  and  south.  While 
there  are  no  broad  valleys,  there  are  several  well-watered 
narrow  ones,  and  the  mountains  are  well  timbered.  Many  of 
these  valleys  have  been  graded  by  water  as  well  as  if  done  by 
an  engineer,  and  are  of  wonderful  richness  and  beauty,  always 
jutting  against  the  adjoining  hills,  which  afford  scant  pastur- 
age, but  abundant  timber.  There  is  a  plentiful  rainfall  here, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  picturesque  than  the  northern  por- 
tion of  California.  It  is  in  the  States  and  Territories  along 
the  western  portion  of  this  line  that  we  find  the  great  lava  flow, 
extending  over  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles.  Much  of 
this  is  not  yet  covered  with  mould  or  vegetation.  Sometimes 
it  is  in  vast  masses  of  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  broken  frag- 
ments. 

We  will  now  notice  briefly  the  northernmost  route  along 
the  45th  and  46th  parallels,  or,  generally,  the  parallel  of 
St.  Paul,  bisecting  Dakota  and  Montana,  passing  through 
the  southern  portion  of  Idaho,  Northern  Oregon,  and  South- 
ern Washington  Territory.  Starting  westward  from  Duluth, 
for  the  first  hundred  miles  there  is  no  prairie,  but  some  mead- 
ows of  wild  rice  and  high  grass,  a  large  preponderance  of 
flat  tamarack  marsh,  and  lakes,  with  very  little  good  timber. 
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The  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  Mississippi,  about  sixty 
miles,  is  a  barren  lake  district,  but  with  good  timber.  Crossing 
the  Mississippi,  we  find  pretty  good  land  well  timbered  with 
pine,  till  we  reach  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
and  pass  into  Dakota.  The  whole  valley  or  drainings  of  this 
river,  a  hundred  miles  across,  and  reachuig  near  the  branches 
of  the  Cheyenne  River  (meridian  of  98°),  is  an  excellent  wheat 
and  vegetable  country,  scantily  timbered,  but  by  some  thought 
to  be  too  level  for  drainage.  Going  west  from  this  to  James 
River,  there  is  some  fair  land,  but  much  that  is  waste,  and 
thence  to  the  Missouri,  between  the  100th  and  101st  meridians, 
little  or  no  available  land,  except  the  narrow  valleys  of  the 
small  streams. 

The  Missouri  itself,  after  passing  a  few  miles  above  Yankton, 
may  be  said  to  have  no  available  bottom-land ;  for  although 
there  are  places  where  the  old  river-oeds  spread  out  and  form 
fine  "  intervals,"  or  bottom-lands^  for  one  or  two  miles  back  from 
the  stream  and  several  in  length,  yet  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  from  Port  Benton  the  river  cuts  sharply  against  abrupt, 
barren  bluffs  on  one  or  both  sides.  Whenever  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  banks  are  fringed  with  Cottonwood  of  inferior  quality, 
which  sometimes  thickens  into  groves  of  moderate  size.  As 
we  go  west  from  the  Missouri,  we  pass  through  what  is  known  as 
the  "  Bad  Lands,"  or  Mauvaises  Terres.  This  is  a  broad  sec- 
tion of  country,  either  side  the  river,  extending  far  to  the  west, 
with  a  superposing  layer  of  drift,  originally  several  hundred 
feet  thick,  but  now  broken  up  into  bluffs  or  small  hillocks  by 
the  action  of  the  elements,  and  with  but  little  vegetation.  The 
sides  and  sometimes  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  are  entirely  bare  of 
vegetation,  and  every  rain  or  wind  storm  carries  down  vast 
quantities  of  mud  or  dust  to  the  lower  levels,  much  of  which 
finally  finds  its  way  into  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  visible  example 
of  the  levelling  process  of  nature,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rainfall  of  the  country,  and  the  district  is  superior  as  a 
grazing  country  to  one  half  of  that  lying  between  the  100th 
meridian  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  This  continues  to  be  the 
character  of  the  soil  uafil  we  get  through  Dakota  and  well  into 
Montana.  The  eastern  boundary  of  Dakota  is  some  two  degrees 
farther  west  than  that  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas, 
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and  we  find  a  correspondingly  narrower  strip  of  good  land. 
After  going  one  himdred  miles  into  the  interior,  we  cross  the 
98th  meridian,  and  already  see  a  large  amount  of  waste  land, 
which  increases  until  finally,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  100th 
meridian,  only  a  few  valleys  are  available.  All  through  the 
western  portion  of  this  Territory  are  small  strips,  like  the 
narrow  valleys  of  Apple  Creek  and  Hart  River,  which  can  be 
cultivated,  and  a  few  points,  like  Fort  Berthold,  with  quite 
extensive  flats,  where,  by  planting  early  and  in  favorable  sea- 
sons, cultivation  is  exceedingly  successful  without  irrigation, 
yet  irrigation  is  often  needed  here.  But  with  these  excep- 
tions, and  the  narrow  fertile  strip  in  the  east,  the  proportion  of 
cultivable  land  does  not  exceed  one  acre  in  a  hundred.  Good 
gardens  at  the  various  military  posts  in  this  section  are  made 
without  irrigation,  in  the  exceptionally  rainy  seasons  (matur- 
ing, however,  only  the  early  vegetables),  unless  eaten  up  by 
insects  and  grasshoppers,  which  occurs  about  every  other  good 
season.  There  is  limited  grazing  all  over  the  Territory,  and  in 
the  southwest  corner  are  situated  the  Black  Hills.  Elsewhere, 
with  the  exception  of  strips  of  Cottonwood  along  the  streams, 
there  is  virtually  no  timber. 

We  now  go  into  Montana,  and  soon  reach  the  Yellowstone, 
the  valley  of  which,  as  generally  understood,  is  a  myth.  It 
has  a  rapid  current  of  clear  water,  which  comes  down  from 
the  snows  of  the  Big  Horn  and  other  mountains.  It  impinges 
against  bluflF  banks  on  one  side,  while  it  usually  has  a  valley 
from  a  half-mile  to  a  couple  of  miles  on  the  other,  and  in  one 
or  two  places,  I  am  told,  even  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  por- 
tion near  the  river  is  covered  with  excellent  grass  and  the  best 
of  Cottonwood  timber,  while  that  near  the  bluffs  bears  an 
abundant  crop  of  wild  sage.  The  very  numerous  branches  of 
this  stream,  commencing  with  Powder  River,  which  comes 
down  from  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  have  valleys  of  varying 
breadth  and  availability,  and  those  farther  west,  beginning 
with  the  Big  Horn,  are  clear  mountain  streams  of  great  beauty. 
The  last-named  stream  has  a  beautiful  well-grassed  valley  all 
the  way  from  the  mountains  to  its  mouth,  about  sixty  miles  ; 
and  those  streams  west  of  it,  although  smaller  and  with  nar- 
rower valleys,  are,  in  other  respects,  similar  to  it.    There  is 
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also  a  rich  grassy  strip  all  along  the  north  foot  of  the  Kg 
Horn  Mountains.  Crossing  the  Yellowstone  going  west  we 
soon  reach  the  Mussel  Shell,  a  muddy,  whitish-looking  stream, 
with  a  broken  sterile  country  on  both  sides.  We  shortly  after 
reach  the  many  small,  clear,  and  pebbly  mountain  streams 
that  go  to  make  up  the  Judith.  The  country  hefe  is  well  cov- 
ered with  grass,  which  in  rainy  seasons  grows  rank  and  high 
like  a  continuous  meadow,  is  picturesque  beyond  description, 
and  the  mountains  bear  scattering  pine-trees.  From  here  to 
the  Missouri,  where  it  runs  north,  is  a  most  broken,  moun- 
tainous country,  tormented  with  broad  and  almost  bottomless 
ravines  and  gorges,  with  immense,  high,  and  sometimes  almost 
isolated,  peaks  of  barren  rocks,  marshy  flats,  white  with  in- 
crustations of  various  salts,  and  great  ranges  of  mountains. 
All  the  way  through  Montana  we  find  great  sloping  hillsides 
and  table-lands,  covered  with  thin  grass ;  high  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, always  fringed  with  timber ;  many  streams  with  beauti- 
ful valleys,  water-washed  and  as  level  as  a  billiard-table ;  in- 
numerable brooks  ;  and  a  few  mountain  valleys  of  some  value 
for  agriculture.  The  minor  streams  with  rich  valleys  are 
the  Gallatin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Sun  Rivers,  and  several 
more  which  run  west  into  the  Columbia.  They  have  valleys 
from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width,  are  very  rich,  level 
as  a  floor,  easily  irrigated,  and  have  been  settled  for  several 
years.  There  cannot  be  far  from  a  million  acres  of  this  fine 
land  in  Montana,  giving,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of  our 
farming  States  thus  far,  a  population  of  fifty  thousand.  In 
the  western  part  of  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  timber,  and  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  crops 
without  irrigation. 

Rapidly  crossing  into  Oregon  and  Washington  along  the 
Columbia,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  "  broad,  rich  valley  "  of  that 
river,  discovered  by  the  early  explorers ;  unless  they  mean 
the  half-barren  Spakane  Plains  in  the  north  part  of  Washing- 
ton Territory.  This  stream  washes  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  or 
runs  through  a  gorge  that  sometimes  widens  into  a  valley  ; 
and  whenever  its  banks  can  be  traversed  by  wagons,  the 
wheels  cut  into  a  loose  arid  sand,  with  here  and  there  a  sage- 
bush  so  large  as  to  have  grown  into  a  shrub  with   a  stalk 
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several  inches  in  diameter,  and  extending  its  branches  over 
several  yards  of  ground.  We  find  these  general  features  of  a 
broken  mountainous  country  till  we  cross  the  Sierra,  and  then 
we  have  a  most  hiunid  atmosphere,  abundant  rainfall,  im- 
mense growth  of  pine  timber,  and  rich  valleys  on  to  the  sea. 
In  the  northwest  portion  of  Washington  is  situated  a  network 
of  straits,  commonly  known  as  Olympia  Bay  and  Puget  Sound, 
whose  outlet  is  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  This  unrivalled  body  of 
water,  which  may  be  considered  entire,  embraces  not  less  than 
a  thousand  islands  of  various  sizes  covered  vn\\\  evergreens 
and  other  beautiful  foliage.  The  surrounding  country  has 
great  richness  of  soil,  is  thickly  wooded,  and  is  favored  by  a 
spring  season  at  least  six  weeks  earlier  than  that  of  New  York, 
a  temperature  modified  by  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  a  mild 
summer.  In  plain  sight  are  snow-capped  ranges  of  mountains, 
an  active  volcano,  Mount  Baker,  and  the  great  white  peaks  of 
Hood,  Adams,  and  Ranier,  which  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  regions  in  the  world,  and  the 
cause  of  continual  rhapsodies  on  the  part  of  travellers. 

We  have  now  passed  hurriedly  across  the  section  of  country 
in  question,  virtually  upon  the  five  routes  talked  of  as  national 
lines  of  communication.  The  portion  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  a  large  part  of  that  west,  has  been  described  from 
personal  observation  extending  through  fourteen  years  of  mili- 
tary service  on  the  Plains.  It  is  all  supplemented  by  observa- 
tions and  reports  of  others  extending  over  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  years,  including  oflScial  reconnoissances  and  the  results 
of  vast  numbers  of  accurate  instrumental  measurements.  For 
its  general  accuracy  I  refer,  without  permission,  however,  to 
General  A.  A.  Humphreys,  Chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
Army,  to  General  G.  K.  Warren  and  General  William  P. 
Reynolds,  also  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  United  States  Army, 
who  for  many  years  made  reconnoissances  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri country,  and  have  given  us  our  only  reliable  maps  of  it ; 
to  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  also  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  now 
investigating  that  country ;  to  Clarence  King,  Mr.  Gardner, 
Professor  Hayden,  Brigham  Young,  or  to  any  officer  of  the 
army,  or  other  disinterested  persons,  whose  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  whose  practical  knowledge  in  such  matters. 
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will  give  their  opinions  value.  There  are,  of  course,  in  so 
summary  an  account,  many  fine  sections  of  limited  extent 
which  could  not  be  noticed  in  a  sketch  which  undertakes  to 
give  only  general  characteristics. 

It  remains  to  give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  the  rainfall 
of  this  section  as  determined  by  accurate  daily  observations  of 
the  area,  and  extending  through  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years.  It  can  be  seen  by  any  one  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  army.  As  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  usual 
average  rainfall  in  the  productive  States,  oast  of  the  general 
line  from  which  I  have  proceeded,  is  assumed  as  about  forty- 
five  inches.  It  rises  to  sixty  in  South  Florida,  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  west  coast  of  North  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington  ;  at  Sitka  it  reaches  ninety  inches ;  while  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  where  we  have  such  devastating 
firee,  it  is  but  thirty  inches  ;  but  the  general  useful  and  neces- 
sary rainfall  is  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  inches,  except  at  some 
points  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  only  from  twenty  to  thirty 
inches,  the  necessary  moisture  there  being  made  up  by  the 
excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  imperceptibly 
precipitates  moisture. 

Along  the  98th  meridian  the  rainfall  is  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  inches,  and  on  the  100th  meridian  it  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  inches ;  as  we  near  the  mountains,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  inches,  and  even  higher  on  the  more  elevated  table- 
lands. Westward,  along  the  extreme  southern  route,  after 
leaving  the  100th  meridian,  there  is  a  rainfall  ranging  from 
twenty  inches,  in  Middle  Texas,  to  three  inches  at  Fort 
Yuma,  while  its  average  is  ten  inches.  The  generally  simi- 
lar rainfall  along  the  middle  portion  of  this  route  arises  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range  breaking  down  to  an  almost  uni- 
form level  with  the  adjoining  country  in  Southern  New  Mex- 
ico, and  on  no  other  route  does  this  occur.  The  zones  of 
uniform  rains  range  from  north  to  south,  varying,  for  the 
main  part,  in  the  mountainous  regions,  with  the  altitude. 
The  great  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  increases 
the  rainfall  largely ;  much  of  it  falls  as  snow,  which,  melt- 
ing in  the  spring,  produces  what  is  known  as  the  "Juno 
rises  "  in  the  streams  which  flow  from  those  mountains.     The 
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range  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches,  with  an  average  of 
about  twenty-five  inches.  The  great  basin  between  the  Rocky 
and  Sierra  Mountains  is  the  most  arid  portion  of  our  domain, 
the  range  being  from  three  to  ten  inches,  averaging  but  six 
inches.  Blodget  says  of  this  basin  :  "  Tliis  great  arid  region 
may  be  said  to  embrace  ten  degrees  of  longitude  and  seventeen 
of  latitude  in  the  United  States  (the  whole  length  of  the 
country  in  that  region  from  north  to  south  and  high  into 
British  America,  and  between  the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains),  drained  only  by  the  Great  Colorado  and  Colum- 
bia Rivers.  So  arid  is  the  Great  Basin,  that  fully  two  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles  has  not  a  sufficient  rainfall  to 
require  any  drainage  at  all."  As  we  ascend  the  Sierra  the 
rainfall  increases  rapidly,  reaching  sixty  inches  at  the  sum- 
mit in  Washington  and  Oregon ;  nor  does  it  decrease  as  we 
continue  toward  the  sea,  but  only  as  we  go  south,  until 
at  San  Francisco  it  is  only  twenty-two  inches,  fifteen  inches 
at  Los  Angeles,  ten  inches  at  San  Diego,  and  three  at  Yuma. 
The  effect  of  this  small  amount  of  rain  in  the  interior  is 
to  preclude  all  possibility  of  general  successful  agriculture, 
although  in  California,  by  sowing  grains  early,  so  as  to  get  the 
advantage  of  the  rains,  which  all  fall  in  the  spring,  a  much  less 
rainfall  produces  good  crops.  The  stinted  vegetation  that 
finds  life  elsewhere  has  adapted  itself  to  the  conditions  there 
found,  and  much  of  the  season  it  is  dry  and  crisp,  the  "  siempre 
vivre  "  being  a  marked  example.  In  digging  up  the  soil,  after 
only  a  few  inches,  we  find  it  perfectly  dry  and  dusty,  and  this 
too  even  in  the  rainiest  season.  All  this  applies  also  to  most 
of  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  100th 
meridian.  Blodget  says  in  1856  (in  the  absence  of  full  data, 
which  have  since  been  supplied)  of  this  region  along  the  Upper 
Missouri :  "  One  striking  remark  is  always  made  of  it :  it  is 

uncultivablc,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  summer  rains 

The  fact  is  well  established  that,  as  we  leave  the  mountain 

region,  passing  eastward,  the  rainfall  becomes  greater 

The  atmosphere  is  so  arid  that  there  can  be  but  slight  winter 
precipitation.  The  rains  that  fall,  for  a  like  reason,  do  not 
afford  the  advantage  they  otherwise  would,  they  are  so  soon 
evaporated."      He    also    says,  page  747 :    "  On  the  Upper 
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(yiiri  Ihero  is  known  to  be  a  great  deBoiency  of  rain  in 

summer  luotitlts  at  liinea,  and  a.  Inrgo  part  of  the  great 

I  imrtisU;  encloBcd  in  ita  long  curve  is  set  down  as  arid 

I  DncultiFublc  Uy  explorers.     Its  nmomit  of  drainngo  is  too 

^I  to  permit  a  supposition  that  it  is  otlicrwise,  as  all  ita 

uitaries,  except  the  Yellowstone,  arc  small  and  u[iim|iortaut 

The   latter  receives   its   waters  largely  from  the 

iQutains,  but  in  summer  tliej  all  discharge  very  little  water. 

The  rery  popular  theory  that  tJie  rainfall  is  increasing  iu  that 

country,  and  tiiut  it  is  due  to  the  effects  of  civilization,  ia  not 

snpported  by  accurate  measurements.     The  natural  laws  that 

irera  these  phouomena  are  too  broad  and  general  to  bo 

(Cted    by  the   slight  results   of  civilization   already   found 

The  wish  is  fatlier  to  the  thought.     All  over  this  vast 

Erritory,  wherever  beds  of  primitive  rocks  are  found,  are  natu- 

1  tanks  where  the  rains  collect  and  the  water  may  remam 

Mt  the  whole  year,     In  nearly  all  this  seetiou  there  are  also 

md  springs  of  water,  but  in  some  portions  very  infrequently, 

lerever  there  are  high  mountains  the  rains  and  snows  of 

Intor  form  a  great  number  of  streams  of  pure  water ;  but  in 

my  large  sections,  more  especially  in  the  great  basin  west  of 

p  Rocky  Mountains,  the  water  botii  of  springs  and  streams  ia 

tqiicntly  salt  and  unfit  for  use.    Wlierever  pure  water  can  be 

md  for  irrigation,  even  in  the  most  arid  and  unpromising  soil, 

»  moBt  abundant  crops  can  be  raised.    The  amount  of  water, 

wever,  available  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  limited,  and 

the  popular  belief  on  this  point  is  erroneous.     The  level  spaces 

along  tlio  margins  of  streams  or  at  the  foot  of  mountains  are 

very  narrow,  and  nowhere  else  can  the  water  be  used  cheaply. 

It  would  refjHire  very  great  outlay  to  utilize  the  largo  rivers, 

cm  account  of  the  great  fluctuations  between  bigh  and   low 

f  V&ter.     Tlie  success  of  artesian  wells  is  not  promising.     The 

remment,  and  private  enterprises,  have  already  e£i>ended 

icb  time  and  money  in  these  projects,  without  much  success, 

t  too  groat  cost  for  farming  purposes. 

0  arc  several  small  sections  of  country  where,  from  special 

.,  agriculture  ha«  been  made  snccossful.     In  New  Mexico 

i  lost  two  hundred  years  the  old  Spanish  population  has 

I  in  iu  own  un-American  way  its  peculiar  style  of 

X,— K0.246.  2 
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farming,  —  ploughing  the  ground  with  the  fork  of  a  tree,  and 
artificially  irrigating  their  crops  as  the  Egyptians  did  thousands 
of  years  ago.    A  few  Americans  also,  with  the  certainty  of  sell- 
ing their  crops  at  a  high  price  at  the  military  posts,  have  suc- 
cessfully embarked  in  this  style  of  farming.    In  Colorado  these 
experiments  are  going  on  with  considerable  success,  being  lim- 
ited by  the  amoimt  of  water  available,  and  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital tliat  can  be  raised  to  secure  it.     The  garden  and  tree  cul- 
ture about  Denver  is  very  successful,  and  Greeley,  some  forty 
miles  north  of  it,  is  the  best  example  of  combined  effort  in  this 
direction  that  has  come  to  my  notice,  but  by  too  great  an  out- 
lay of  capital  to  be  copied.     The  success  of  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  is  remarkable,  and  has  been  brought  about  by  special 
causes,  —  religious  fanaticism,  a  mild  but  forcible  despotism, 
the  industrious  habits  brought  from  Northern  Europe,  and  the 
spur  of  a  lucrative  market,  produced  first  by  the  emigration  of 
1849,  then  by  military  occupancy,  and  most  of  all  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the   precious  metals  in   the  adjoining  Territories. 
All  these  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  remarkable  state  of 
things.     They  have  settled  along  the  immediate  western  foot 
of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  beginning  in  Idaho  and  extending 
southward  for  six  hundred  miles  into  Arizona.     As  yet  there 
has  been  but  little  combined  efibrt  in  constructing  water- 
ditches  there,  nor  has  it  been  necessary,  for  the  mountains  fur- 
nish a  great  number  of  small  rivulets  made  applicable  to  each 
farm.      Yet  with   all  this  stretch  of  cultivated  country,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hooper,  who  has  so  lotig  represented  the  Territory 
in  Congress,  told  me,  that  if  all  the  available  land  in  the  entire 
Territory  could  be  placed  consecutively  in  one  long  strip  along 
the  whole  distance,  it  would  be  but  a  very  few  miles  in  breadth, 
and  that  it  is  even  now  necessary  to  soak  out  the  alkali,  a  very 
slow  process,  before  the  land  can  be  used.     My  own  observa- 
tions quite  confirm  this   statement,  giving  therefore  slightly 
over   a    hundredth   of  the  area  as   arable.     The   successful 
farming  about  Bazeman  and  some   other  parts  of  Montana 
makp  up,  with  the  cases  already  cited,  the  principal  examples 
of  successful  agriculture  in  this  great  interior  country,  and  will 
probably  be  all-suflScient  for  the  wants  of  that  country.     Tree 
culture  has  been  very  successful  at  Denver  and  other  parts  of 
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Colorado,  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  Montana 
and  Nevada  too;  but  not  one  tree  have  I  known  to  thrive, 
unless  there  was,  at  its  roots,  an  irrigating  ditch  with  running 
water.  When  the  water  ceases  the  trees  die.  All  over  this 
interior  country  trees  can  be  raised  successfully  when  artifi- 
cially watered,  and  in  no  other  way,  except  on  the  borders  of 
streams  where  nature  has  already  placed  them. 

The  grazing  facilities  of  this  entire  country  cannot  fail,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  become  exceedingly  valuable.  There  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  extent,  but  it  must  be  very 
great.  But  farms  for  grazing  piurposes,  as  we  know  thepi  in 
the  States,  will  never  be  found  here.  Wherever  there  is 
unfailing  water  there  will  be  an  owner  of  it,  who  will  control 
the  range  about  it,  either  by  cession  or  legal  assignment,  and 
the  next  water  may  be  thirty  miles  away.  Many  acres  will  be 
required  to  furnish  the  grass  grown  on  one  acre  in  Ohio  or 
Illinois.  Nor  will  there  be  successful  stock-raising  here,  in 
any  of  the  Territories,  till  people  come  with  capital  to  build 
shelter  and  to  provide  all  the  protection  and  food  for  stock, 
as  is  done  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  following  extract  shows 
what  now  exists  in  Nevada,  which  will  and  does  take  place 
every  few  winters  in  all  the  Territories;  and  until  there  is 
proper  provision  made  for  such  seasons,  stock-raising  in  the 
Territories  will  be  a  snare  and  a  deception.  Experience  has 
shown  most  conclusively  that  good  stock  requires  the  same 
care  and  provision  in  all  these  Territories  that  it  does  in  Ohio 
and  New  England ;  and  wherever  too  great  reliance  is  placed 
on  unassisted  nature  to  furnish  this  food,  we  find  a  compen- 
sating decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  animal,  as  is  shown  in 
some  portions  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  Texas. 

"Hard  Times  in  Nevada. 

"  The  Reno  (Nevada)  Journal  says  that  after  a  long,  dreary  win- 
ter, spring  has  at  last  opened,  and  as  the  snow  recedes  from  the 
valleys,  the  farmers  are  all  busy  putting  in  their  crops.  The  past 
winter  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  ever  experienced  in  the  country. 
Many  have  lost  all  the  live  stock  they  possessed,  and  all  have  lost  a 
large  per  cent  of  their  stock.  Honey  Lake  Valley  has  probably  suf- 
fered most ;  the  hay-crop  having  been  short  the  past  year,  nearly 
every  one  was  obliged  to  buy,  and  consequently  the  few  men  who 
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had  any  raised  the  price,  demanding  whatever  they  wished.  Hay 
has  been  sold  in  Honey  Lake  for  $60  a  ton,  and  in  Susanville  it 
commanded  at  one  time  $130  per  ton.  Yet  stock  are  still  dying, 
and  a  person  riding  through  Honey  Lake  Valley  can  hardly  get  out 
of  sight  of  dead  and  dying  cattle.  Sheep  have  fared  better  than 
cattle  j  but  at  present  they,  too,  are  dying  very  fiist  from  the  effects 
of  the  alkali  which  they  got  into  their  stomachs  while  eating  the 
short  grass  which  is  just  sprouting." 

My  post  of  duty,  the  past  season,  has  been  at  Fort  Buford, 
on  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  point  sup- 
posed to  be  exceptionally  good.     I  have  before  mo  a  letter 
from  the  hay-contractor,  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  of  St.  Paul, 
in  which  he  informs  me  that  this  season,  in  order  to  gather 
nine  hundred  tous  of  hay  for  my  post,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
search  over  a  country  extending  twenty-five  miles  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River.     There  was  no 
grass  to  make  hay  for  as  great  a  distance  beyond,  making 
about  twelve  hundred  square  miles.     I  have  not  noticed  the 
high  temperature  of  this  section ;  for,  although  the  heat  of 
smnmer  is  intense  in  some  portions,  yet  that  of  itself  would 
not  prevent  the  country  from  becoming  populous.     It  is  proper 
to  speak  of  the  extreme  cold  of  this  northea*n  route,  not  be- 
cause it  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  populating  of  the 
country,  but  to  expose  the  fraud  practised  in  representing  it 
as  desirable.    The  many  excessive  changes  in  temperature, 
sometimes  seventy  degrees  in  twelve  hours,  are  exceedingly 
trying  to  all  persons  with  rheumatic  or  scrofulous  tendencies. 
This  post  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  "  northern  tropical 
belt "  we  have  heard  so  much  of,  —  a  belt  not  clearly  defined, 
but  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  what  has  been  called  on 
the  large  maps  distributed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  (now  before  me)  as  "  The  Continental  Wheat  Gar- 
den "  extending  to  the   Sascatchewan  country   on  the  53d 
parallel.     It  has  been  claimed  by  the  company  as  one  of  its 
great  purposes  to  open  this  country.     It  is,  in  a  direct  line, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Bismarck  ;  but  the  proposed 
line  of  the  railroad,  in  passing  west,  makes  so  small  an  angle 
with  the  river  after  crossing  it,  as  to  be  but  one  degree  south 
when  opposite  Fort  Buford ;  and  whatever  is  said  of  the  tern- 
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keratiire  or  rainfall  at  that  post  is  pracMcally  tnio  along  tbo 
&i)e  of  the  railroad.     By  exaraining  the  iaothermal  lines   of 
Blodget,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  summer,  winter,  and  sniiual 
kothermal  lines,  passing  very  near  Fort  Bnford,  toward  the 
wt,  deflect  southward,  crossing  the  railroad  from  ten  to  forty 
bilca  east  of  Bismarck,  and  rcDiaining  south  of  tbo  road  as 
ffiey  pass  eastward  until  beyond  its  eastern  terniiuus.    The 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  published  and  widely 
Jlistributed,  on  a  lar(re  map,  what  purports  to  be  the  correct 
ItlveragCB  (isothermal  lines)  of  the  summer  heat  of  this  region. 
"Afl  compared  with  Blodgot's  Ciiarts,  published  by  the  govern- 
ment, tliey  have  forced  these  lines  three  degrees  to  the  north. 
Thus  the  summer  line  of  70''  Fahrenheit,  passing  through  this 
JOst,  latitude  48"  N.  by  Blodget,  will  be  found  on  their  maps 
1  thifl  meridian  at  51°.     They  also  avoid  allusion  to  the  sum- 
ber   extremes,  104°  Fah.   in  the   shade,  and   frosts   nearly 
rery  month,  and  entirely  suppress  the  spring,  autumn,  and 
rint«r  iflotlierijials.     Tlie  result  is  that  any  one  not  entirely 
miliar  with  these  subjects  is  deceived  by  these  maps,  think- 
ng  that  the  linos  represent  the  annual  temperature,  but  called 
)&inmer,  seeing  no  others,  from  their  warmth,  while  the  real 
yr'aig,  autumn,  and  winter  temperatures,  corresponding  to  a 
limmer  temperature  of  70°  in  this  region,  are  32°,  44",  and  15" 
feapectively,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  45°.     (See 
Hodgot's  Charts.)     Our  own  records  for  the  past  eight  years 
^confirm  tliese  figures,  while  we  have  forty  days  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  and  the  coldest  days  at  — 37°  to  — 40°. 
It  is  believed  that  these  maps  have  been  prepared  purposely 
to  deceive. 

The  storms  of  winter  in  this  region  are  truly  terrific,  and  it 
would  seem  that  they  must  destroy  all  animal  life  not  securely 
rotected.  The  Indiana  never  buffet  them,  but  on  the  approach 
le,  if  travelling,  they  at  once  go  into  camp  in  some  ahel- 
red  place,  and  remain  until  the  storm  is  over.  This  is  told 
e  by  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  mountain-men  of  the  coun- 
j,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  large  number  of  deaths  occurring 
I  tliose  storms  every  winter.  All  remember  the  storm  in 
Innesota  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  in  which  hundreds  bst 
^r  lives,  the  storm  about  Yankton  the  same  spring,  and  the 
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storm  in  which  so  many  of  Colonel  Cole's  cavalry  horses  were 
frozen  to  death  at  the  picket-line  in  the  Powder  River  coun- 
try in  1865.  These  are  examples  liable  to  occur  any  winter. 
I  am  informed  that  the  climate  is  more  mild  in  Montana,  but 
I  have  not  seen  accurate,  reports  from  there.  As  we  go 
towards  the  Pacific^  the  climate  perceptibly  moderates,  from 
the  influence  of  the  ocean. 

The  foregoing  imperfect  description  has  been  presented  with 
the  one  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  most  important  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  limit  of  time  when  the  landless  and  homeless 
can  acquire  both  lands  and  homes  by  merely  settling  on  them. 
We  have  reached  the  border  all  along,  from  Dakota  to  Texas, 
where  land  for  nothing  is  no  cheaper  than  good  land  at  thirty 
dollars  an  acre.  Not  but  that  there  is  yet  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  for  pre-emption  in  all  the  extreme  frontier  States ; 
yet  in  all  these  States  some  settlements  have  reached  the 
border,  and  from  the  100th  meridian  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  there  is  not 
more  than  one  acre  to  the  hundred  that  has  any  appreciable 
value  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  that  will  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years  sell  for  any  appreciable  sum.  Moreover,  for  one 
hundred  miles  before  reaching  that  meridian  there  is  com- 
paratively little  good  land.  The  authorities  for  this  statement 
are  believed  to  be  unimpeachable.  My  personal  observations 
have  been  of  the  strictest  character,  accompanied  by  careful 
statistical  study.  I  have  served  in  every  State  and  Territory  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  frontier,  excepting  Arizona  and 
Alaska,  and  in  all  of  these  I  have  seen  the  land  tried  in  gar- 
dens and  in  fields.  There  is  no  fault  of  soil  anywhere.  The 
fault  is  in  the  want  of  water.  It  is  possible  that,  at  some  remote 
period,  the  good  lands  of  the  country  may  be  so  densely  popu- 
lated as  to  cause  many  to  seek  a  precarious  existence  by  such 
meagre  farming  as  is  possible  in  this  region  ;  but  until  then, 
the  occasional  great  stock-grower,  the  scattered  groups  of 
miners,  and  the  fortunate  farmer,  or  groups  of  them,  in  the 
narrow  valleys,  who  can  control  a  little  water  for  irrigation, 
will  comprise  the  population.  As  an  example  of  such  popula- 
tions we  have  Nevada,  where  about  all  its  capacity  in  this  direc- 
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tioii  is  utilized.  It  has  been  represented  in  Congress,  by  its 
two  senators,  for  t«n  years,  and  it  has  a  population  of  about 
forty  thousand,  or  about  one  third  as  many  as  a  single  con- 
gressional district  in  the  populous  States.  And  New  Mexico, 
which  for  twenty  years  has  beei^  in  our  full  occupation,  is 
another  example.  It  costs  many  million  dollars  for  its  admin- 
istration ;  yet  take  away  the  army,  its  hangers-on,  and  the 
transient  miners,  and  the  remaining  American  population  could 
sit  in  the  shade  of  a  good-sized  apple-tree. 

There  is  yet  a  good  deal  of  unoccupied  land  in  Northern 
Texas,  but  it  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  is  fast  passing  into 
the  hands  of  railroad  corporations.  The  lands  of  the  Indian 
Territory  are  owned  by  the  Indians  themselves,  not  as  a  reser- 
vation set  aside  for  their  use,  but  as  compensation  for  their 
having  surrendered  valuable  considerations,  in  farms  and  other 
lands,  to  the  United  States,  and  they  hold  patents  for  them 
from  the  Land  Office.  If  there  is  any  one  pledge  of  the  gov- 
ernment more  sacred  than  another,  it  is  that  these  people 
may  have  a  perpetual  home  there. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  formation  and  rapid  growth  of  new, 
rich,  and  populous  States  will  no  more  be  seen  in  our  present 
domain,  and  we  must  soon  face  a  condition  0/  facts  utterly 
new  in  the  economy  of  the  country,  when,  not  new,  but  old 
States  must  make  room  for  the  increase  of  population,  and 
thereby  receive  a  fresh  impetus.  And  the  old  song  of  "  Uncle 
Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm  "  will  no  longer  be 
true,  unless  we  take  farms  incapable  of  cultivation.  I  am 
aware  this  will  startle  very  many  people.  There  has  been 
a  system  of  misrepresentation  practised  about  the  value  of 
this  country,  which  cannot  be  estimated  without  considering 
the  extent  of  the  interest  involved  in  such  misrepresentation. 

The  government  has,  year  after  year,  at  great  expense,  sent 
parties  of  scientific  men  to  traverse  these  countries  ;  to  gather 
up,  describe,  and  publish  all  that  could  bo  found  out  relative 
to  beasts,  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  every  conceivable  creep- 
ing, crawling,  or  flying  creature ;  also  correct  reports  of  its 
geology.  But  I  have  never  known  any  one  charged  to  learn 
and  report  that  most  important  of  all  items,  ''  whether  it  is 
good  for  agriculture."     And  the  Surveyor-General  is  to-day 
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surveying,  at  great  expense,  large  strips  of  country  in  some 
of  the  Territories  which  will  never  be  sold  by  the  acre. 

It  has  been  common  to  make  up  excursion  parties  of  news- 
paper-men, members  of  the  government,  and  citizens  of  large 
influence  (always  in  the  green  months  of  May  and  June),  to 
visit  these  sections.  The  roads  all  lie  along  the  valleys  of 
streams,  and  at  that  season  give  the  idea  of  fruitfulness. 
These  persons  are  never  taken  on  transverse  routes,  where 
they  would  invariably  fiad  sterility,  nor  are  they  practical 
agriculturists.  After  an  excursion  of  this  kind,  where  every 
human  want  is  anticipated,  the  press  would  be  unnatural  not 
to  applaud,  and  the  members  of  the  government  mean  not  to 
encourage,  the  enterprise.  An  obligation  has  been  laid  upon 
them  all,  and  they  have  only  seen  the  country  at  its  best 
points  and  in  its  holiday  dress.  Men  in  high  places  have  been 
employed,  and  paid  for  their  services,  in  writing  and  speaking 
for  these  enterprises,  and  their  writings  and  speeches  used  as 
advertisements  in  disseminating  this  deception.  Their  names 
are  synonymes  of  honor  and  truth,  but  they,  too,  are  deceived, 
and  are  made  to  deceive  others  innocently.  For  illustration, 
we  will  take  the  example  of  the  North  Pacific  Railroad.  This 
road,  having  no  resources  but  its  land  grant,  must  make  that 
appear  valuable,  to  enable  it  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to 
build  it.  By  taking  these  eminent  persons,  above  mentioned, 
to  the  rich  wheat-growing  lands  of  Minnesota,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  or  to  Corinne  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  thence  along  that  most  enchanting  of  all  jour* 
neys,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
rich  valleys  of  Montana,  or  to  the  most  beautiful  of  lands,  the 
country  of  Puget's  Sound,  they  are  so  impressed  with  these 
fruitful  points  as  to  honestly  believe  that  it  is  all  fruitful ;  and 
in  just  enthusiasm  they  write  an  account  of  what  they  have 
truly  seen,  as  being  equally  true  of  the  whole.  This  is  the 
route  Herr  Hans  was  taken.  Many  of  the  advertisements  so 
lavishly  printed  in  all  the  press  contain  more  or  less  positive 
falsehoods.  The  most  flagrant  I  have  seen  is  '^  that  this  grant, 
for  its  entire  length  (meaning,  in  general  acceptation,  all  of  it), 
is  capable  of  producing  all  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  Atlantio 
States."    Another,  more  indirect,  is  by  instancing  the  success 
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of  aales  of  land-subsitlieB  iii  good  sections  of  the  country,  for 
instance  the  Illinois  Central,  as  illustrations  of  wliat  may  be 
expected  from  tUe  wliole  route.     By  issuing  a  sericB  of  mis- 
representatioiis  of  the  climate  on  a  part  of  their  route ;  by 
causing  the  press  to  publish,  as  editorials  or  carrent  news, 
ihe  statements  of  tlie  company  ;  by  producing  attractive  dis- 
ilays   of  vegetable   products   at  fairs,  grown  no  one   knows 
vbero,  ceiiainly  in  none  of  the  country  mentioned  as  bad  in 
this  article  ;  by  a  specious  litcraturo,  as  magazine  articles,  so 
artfully  written  as  to  bide  their  intent ;  by  engaging  the  re- 
ligious press  and  church  influence  of  the  country,  —  Oiey  have 
lucceedod,  to  a  large  extent,  in  deceiring  the  people.    Another 
pwerful  advertisement  which  this  road  has  employed  with 
■ked  success  is  by  securing   from  tiio  government  costly 
ixpeditions  as  escorts,  to  be  known  and  written  about  as 
iting  in  the  interests  of  tins  road.     They  have  been  readily 
imished,  which  shows  to  the  world  a  fostering  interest  next 
;in  to  actual  government  indorsement. 
Aa  a  single  example  of  the  advertisements  used  in  these 
terests,  take  the  following  from  the  Nation  of  August  22, 
.872 :  — 
"PnoGBKSS  Of  THE    NoHTmsiUT    Paofio    Riii.ROAD.  —  The  entire 
iot  of  the  far  Northwest  is  undergning  a  rapid  uhaugc,  in  conse- 

e  of  tlie  coustniction  of  the  Northern  PaciSo  lUitroad 

g  trains  of  eiuigranta  follow  the  track  of  the  milrond  aurvoyors 
ind  hnildcra.  so  that  tlio  ooimtry  is  being  thoroughly  explored,  and  is 
iUing  up  villi  a  rapidity  nhich  is  destined  to  increase  into  tho  lai^st 
population." 

This  statement  is  entirely  false,  after  passing  west  from 
Ebe  valloy  of  Red  River,  where  the  surveyors  and  builders 
then  were,  nor  is  that  country  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
"he  emigration  stjjpped  tihort  at  tho  lino  of  the  Red  River, 
!*  Opemlioiis  are  now  centred  in  Montana,  where  track-laying 
jses  at  the  rate  of  throe  miles  a  day."  "To  refute  this 
tement  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  track-laying  has  in  no 
bllUM  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  reached  nearer  to  any 
Dint  iu  Montana  tlKLi  two  hundred  and  filty  miles.  Another 
equally  nutrue  statement  is,  "  the  trunk  road  is  now  in  pro- 
a  of  construction  along  the  Yellowstone  River  in  Montana." 
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No  construction  party  ever  reached  within  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  any  point  on  that  river. 

"  The  observations,  so  far,  amply  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  fertility  of  that  country  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  In 
Dakota  the  climate  is  genial,  and  the  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to 

the  cultivation  of  grain Natural  water-springs  can  be  found 

almost  anywhere  by  excavations  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face  Of  the  soil  fully  nine  tenths  is  arable  land." 

It  would  be  diflBcult  to  invent  so  many  falsehoods  in  so  few 
words.  The  country,  with  the  exceptions  hitherto  mentioned, 
is  practically  worthless.  The  winter  climate  is  given  else- 
where. Natural  water-springs  are  often  a  day's  march  apart, 
and  to  get  water  at  Port  Buford  wells  have  to  be  sunk  sixty 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  Missouri,  and  rise  and  fall  with  that 
river.  Farther  back  from  the  river  they  would  have  to  be  sunk 
much  deeper. 

"  The  company  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  merit  of  amicably  settling 
for  the  United  States  government,  at  once  and  forever,  the  Indian 
question  on  the  most  difficult  and  threatening  portion  of  the  fron- 
tier." 

It  is  well  known  that  construction  on  this  road  has  never 
reached  the  hostile  Sioux  country,  and  that  whenever  survey- 
ing parties  have  gone  there,  they  have  been  escorted  by  several 
regiments  of  troops. 

The  audacity  of  the  last  quotation,  and  the  boldness  of  mis- 
statement in  all  of  them,  require  no  comment.  These  adver- 
tisements, asking  and  advising  the  people  who  have  safely 
invested  their  savings  in  government  securities  to  exchange 
them  for  the  securities  of  these  roads,  viith  the  promise  of  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  have  induced  thousands  of  the  poor  and 
needy  of  the  country,  who  have  put  by  the  little  earnings  of  a 
lifetime  in  safe  securities,  and  those  holding  funds  in  trust,  to 
exchange  them  for  these  bonds,  having  a  present  security  of 
land  at  two  dollars  an  acre  that  has  no  available  value.  If 
these  roads  ought  to  be  built,  can  there  bo  any  sufiicicnt  reason 
why  they  should  be  built  upon  a  basis  of  deception  and  fraud  ? 
But  is  there  any  suflScient  reason  for  building  five  lines  of 
road  across  the  continent,  at  a  gross  cost  of  five  hundred  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars,  every  cent  of  which  must  be  borrowed ;  the 
final  return  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  value  of  these 
lands.  The  three  great  reasons  urged  for  building  these  roads 
are  :  First,  military  or  state  considerations.  These  seem  suflS- 
cient  to  warrant  the  construction  of  one  road,  which  for  many 
reasons  should  better  have  been  built  along  the  32d  parallel, 
as  it  probably  would  have  been  had  the  South  been  repre- 
sented in  Congress.  And,  even  now,  since  the  Union  Pacific 
is  liable  to  be  closed  any  winter,  and  is  certain  to  be  closed 
some  winters,  as  was  the  case  for  many  weeks  in  1871-72,  it 
seems  suitable  at  once  to  build  a  southern  line.  Byt  let  it  be 
built  on  a  true  basis,  and  not  on  one  of  falsehood.  The  second 
reason  is,  to  develop  the  great  interior  country  into  rich  and 
populous  States.  This  I  deem  fallacious,  for  the  country  is 
incapable  of  it.  Look  along  the  lines  of  road  already  built ; 
where  there  were  begun  thriving  towns,  with  their  plats  and 
choice  corner-lots,  there  is  not  now  one  shanty  left.  Many 
have  seen,  and  nearly  all  remember,  such  rattling,  noisy  towns 
as  Phil  Sheridan,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  not  far  from 
the  100th  meridian.  There  is  not  to-day  a  stake,  brick,  or 
shingle  to  mark  the  ground  where  it  stood,  and  this  is  true 
of  many  others.  Were  this  development  possible,  the  advisa- 
bility of  scattering,  across  great  stretches  of  new  country, 
poor  and  destitute  colonists  (as  nearly  all  are  who  settle  new 
countries),  without  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  established 
neighborhoods,  may  well  be  questioned.  Successive  settle- 
ments furnish  these.  I  saw  much  of  this  dreadful  sufiering  and 
almost  starvation  along  the  Republican  and  Solomon  Rivers  in 
1871  -  72  in  Kansas,  where  these  poor  people  had  been  induced 
to  come  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  entirely  beyond 
schools,  and  where  it  took  the  earnings  of  a  season  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  doctor.  Colonization  is  not  increased  by 
scattering  it.  The  other  reason  given  is  the  great  value  of  the 
international  carrying  trade.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat  can  be  carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Liver- 
pool in  ships  —  nature  supplying  in  this  case  both  roadway 
and  motive-power —  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
by  rail,  and  that  the  proportion  of  costs  in  these  cases  is  as 
one  to  thirteen  per  mile,  and  when  time  and  insurance  are 
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the  only  other  elements  to  be  considered,  any  one  may  readily 
calculate  the  extent  to  which  a  railway  three  thousand  miles 
long  can  successfully  compete  for  any  considerable  amount  of 
this  trade. 


The  foregoing  article  was  written  some  two  years  since.  In 
the  interval  much  has  been  said  and  published  which  requires 
comment  or  reply.  Without  entering  into  the  region  of  con- 
troversy, a  few  further  remarks  may  be  thought  becoming. 

The  rainfall  of  this  region,  which  is  its  controlling  charac- 
teristic, vM-ies  greatly  with  diflFerent  years.  For  the  past  eight 
seasons  it  has  been  determined  by  accurate  measurement  as 
follows,  namely :  — 

Extract  from  the  PuUic  Records, 


In  summer  months. 

YOBM. 

Annoal. 

May,  June,  July,  and 
August. 

In  1867 

6.58  inches 

5.17  inches 

"  1868 

11.50      " 

9.36     " 

This  inclades 

"  1869 

9.74      " 

5.23      " 

the  melted  snow 

"  1870 

9.19      " 

6.25      " 

of  winter. 

"  1871 

9.42      " 

3.98     " 

"  1872 

19.99     " 

6.77      " 

"  1873 

21.11      " 

10.73      " 

"  1874 

6.50      " 

4.49      " 

To  Ang.  11. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  extract  from  the  public 
records  of  the  post.  J.  F.  Muxson, 

l8t  Lieut,  and  Adjutant,  6M  Post  Adjutant,  Fort  Bu/ord, 

The  rainfall  for  the  four  growing  summer  months  is  also 
given  in  the  foregoing  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  that  for 
1872  and  1873  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  others ;  particu- 
larly the  summer  rains  of  the  second  of  these  years.  The 
result  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  of  vegetation  such  as 
has  seldom  been  seen  here.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
year  1873. 

Writers  have  been  employed  to  describe  the  country  that 
year,  and  have  well  improved  their  opportunity,  honestly 
believing,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  but  an  ordinary  season.  The 
two  most  conspicuous  examples  are  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten, as  is  supposed,  under  the  pay  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
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Railroad  Company,  by  the  best  letter-writer  of  tlie  press,  and 
another,  written  by  General  George  A.  Custer,  and  piiblislied 
in  tbo  company's  leading  Western  organ  just  before  the 
bill  for  tlio  relief  of  the  road  was  presented  to  Cougress. 
The  descriptive  portions  of  tliese  letters  are,  without  doubt, 
aeeiimte.  Those  writers,  however,  have  committed  the  error 
so  commonly  and  innocently  committed  by  thousands  who 
idertake  to  enlighten  mankind.  Tliey  have  substituted  an 
mple  for  a  general  principlo.  They  both  pursued  the  idea 
,t  other  seasons  had  been,  and  would  bo,  like  the  one  they 
iribed.  In  this  was  their  error,  since  they  wrote  of  the 
at  exceptionally  fruitful  year  on  record.  The  present  sea- 
flloue  offsets  all  they  have  both  said.  There  has  been  very 
[q  rain  during  tho  three  summer  months  of  this  season ;  the 
itxj  is.  in  consequence,  parched  and  brown,  the  grasses 
g  grown  but  oue  or  two  inches,  where  they  grew  from 
oao  to  two  feet  last  year.  So  little  water  la  there,  that  in 
coming  from  the  James  River  to  Fort  Buford,  via  Bismarok, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  ilissouri  River,  a  distance  of 
le  hundred  and  fwenfy-five  miles,  I  have  crossed  only  four 
ining  streams,  each  of  which  might  be  spanned  at  a  single 
ip  dry-shod.  General  Custer  wrote  of  this  country  after 
BCrviny  iu  it  but  one  summer ;  Mr.  Townsend,  after  remain- 
ing in  it  about  one  week.  The  following  letter  from  General 
Sully  teila  its  own  story :  — 

Foni  Vascoitvkii,  WiBnracTOH  TERHironT, 

June  ]8, 1B71. 

DejlR  Gcneral;.  ...  In   luiswer   to   your  questioiia  about  my 

as  to  the  vliiDftte,  character  of  tho  soil,  otc,  of  the  eoction  of 

.try  through  whiuh  the  North  Pucifio  Railroad  pnsaes,  I  would 

U  follows.     Sly  experience  of  that  country  dates  hack  tia  far  na 

when  I  was  statioued  iu  what  was  then  the  Tomtorc  of  Min- 

i,  near  what  is  now  the  western  portion  of  the  Stale.     Kruio 

till  1869,  whuu  I  marched  across  tho  country  In  the  Piatte 

was  on  duly  iu  different  ecctioiis  of  the  country  between  (ho 

Rivor  and  Minnesota,  and  on  the  L'ppcr  Missouri.     From 

of  I8C3  to    18GC  I  was   iu   command  of  trootis   operating 

tho  Sioui  nation,  who  were  then  in  n  state  of  war  both  m 

and  west  of  the  Miasoiun  Kiver,  as  far  west  as  the  Vellow- 

Kivor,  and  north  to  tho  British  possessions.     In  1867  1  was 


^Bmn 
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again  sent  into  that  country  to  visit  the  different  bands  of  Sioux,  and 
went  up  the  Missouri  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  In 
1869  and  1870  I  was  stationed  in  Montana,  and  visited  the  Yellowstone 
Valley,  and  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  now  I  am  located  in  Washington  Territory. 
I  have  thus  had  some  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  North  Pacific  Railroad  is  to  pass.  The 
country  west  of  Minnesota,  till  you  reach  the  Missouri,  is  decidedly 
bad  :  a  high,  dry,  rolling  prairie,  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in  a  very 
few  detached  places  along  the  very  few  streams.  There  are  several 
ponds  or  small  lakes,  but  very  few  of  them  contain  water  that  you 
can  drink,  and  many  of  them  dry  up  in  summer.  There  is  very 
little,  in  fact,  you  may  say  no  timber,  and  as  a  general  rule  very 
little  rain  falls  during  the  summer.  The  country  might  do  for  graz- 
ing, but  cattle  would  be  obliged  to  roam  over  large  sections,  and  in 
winter  would  perish  for  want  of  timber,  or  other  means  of  protection 
against  the  climate,  which  is  very  severe  :  heavy  snows  and  heavy 
winds,  and  very  cold.  The  country  west  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Yellowstone  is  much  better  in  every  respect,  —  more  arable  land,  more 
timber,  more  drinkable  water,  and  I  found  on  my  trip  across  it  many 
largo  deposits  of  coal  or  lignite.  Still,  I  would  not  recommend  it  as 
a  good  country  to  settle  in,  and  large  portions  of  it  can  never  be 
inhabited,  —  not  even  by  Indians.  As  regards  the  climate,  it  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri.  I  saw  by  General 
Stanley's  report  of  his  expedition  with  the  railroad  company  through 
that  section,  he  had  considerable  difficulty  with  high  water  in  the 
streams.  I  found  no  such  difi&culty  when  I  crossed  through  that 
country.  The  season,  however,  was  very  dry,  and  I  forded  both  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, with  my  command,  —  some  two  thousand  cavalry.     This  was 

in  September Yours  with  respect, 

(Signed)  Alf.  Sully, 

Colonel  21  st  Infantry, 

To  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  U,  S.  Army. 

General  Sully  also  speaks  highly  of  the  valleys  of  Montana 
and  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  especially  of  the  timber.  The 
climate  he  says  is  "  far  better  than  east  of  Montana." 

The  drought  he  encountered  was  only  that  of  ordinary  sea- 
sons here,  differing  widely  from  the  anomalous  seasons  of 
1872  and  1873,  which  have  done  so  much  to  deceive  the  hope- 
ful people  all  along  the  border,  and  to  encourage  settlements 
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that  must  be  abandoned.  The  eight  seasons  the  rainfall  of 
which  I  have  tabulated  give  but  three  years  of  like  rainy  char- 
acter, in  summers  1868, 1872,  and  1873.  In  the  other  five  the 
rainfall  was  less  than  ten  inches  annually.  On  the  3d  of 
August  I  left  Fargo,  about  97**  long,  west,  on  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  for  Port  Buford. 
The  boast  there  was  that  they  had  been  favored  by  rains  every 
few  days  all  summer,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fact  was  clear 
enough  from  the  rank  condition  of  vegetation.  The  grass- 
hopper scourge  I  had  read  of  was  not  visible.  This  condition 
marked  the  country  in  going  west  for  about  seventy-five  miles, 
when  the  grasses  appeared. shorter  and  the  diminishing  rains 
began  to  be  apparent.  This  continued  until  we  arrived  at 
James  River,  near  the  99th  meridian,  where  the  earth  and 
vegetation  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  excessive  drought. 
Going  westward  forty  miles  farther  to  Crystal  Springs,  we 
fomid  a  garden-spot  of  some  four  acres  ploughed,  about  one 
half  being  in  a  little  valley,  the  other  ruiming  up  a  slight  bluff. 
The  valley  was  devoted  to  ordinary  garden  vegetables,  while 
the  side-hill  and  blufi*  had  been  planted  to  corn.  The  vegeta- 
bles gave  promise  of  a  tenth  of  a  crop,  while  the  corn,  although 
showing  itself  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  faded  out  of  sight  before 
the  eye  got  half-way  to  the  top.  Going  still  westward  to  Bis- 
marck, near  meridian  101"*,  the  drought  had  consumed  nearly 
everything.  Apple  Creek  stood  a  stagnant  pool,  the  grasses 
in  the  valley  being  no  higher  than  on  the  prairie.  About  the 
town  the  little  planted  patches  were  thinly  covered  in  spots 
with  a  sickly  vegetation,  first  eaten  ofi*  by  grasshoppers  that 
only  saved  it  from  a  universal  drought.  From  that  point  to 
Fort  Buford,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  was  one  im- 
changing  stretch  of  brown  and  yellow  hills  and  valleys  con- 
sumed with  drought.  With  all  this  we  foimd  wood,  water,  and 
grass  in  abundance  for  our  stock ;  but  attempts  at  gardens  at 
Fort  Stevenson,  Fort  Berthold,  and  at  Fort  Buford  have  failed, 
as  they  have  done  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Upper  Missouri. 
The  trees  planted  at  Forts  Stevenson  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  two  past  seasons,  and  which  were  growing  so  boastfully, 
were  about  half  dead  and  dying.  A  few  potatoes  and  a  little 
native  Indian  com  is  all  that  will  be  raided.   The  hay-contractor 
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at  the  latter  post  was  expected  to  forfeit  his  contract,  while 
it  was  asserted  by  intelligent  men  that  the  quantity  of  hay  re- 
quired at  the  two  posts,  Lincoln  aud  Rice,  five  thousand  tons, 
could  not  be  had  within  fifty  miles  along  the  rfver  and  twenty- 
five  miles  back  on  both  sides.  At  Fort  Buford  it  has  taken  all 
the  available  grass  that  could  be  found  within  twenty  miles  in 
all  directions  to  provide  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Near 
Bismarck  men  were  cutting  the  hay  for  ten  miles  along  the 
windings  of  ravines  so  narrow  that  one  and  sometimes  two 
swaths  would  cut  the  entire  breadth  of  grass.  The  contracts 
made  by  the  government  call  for  "  upland  hay,"  but  not  in  a 
single  case  will  there  be  any  upland  hay  to  be  had,  and  it  will 
be  cut  of  necessity  from  swales  and  low  land.  There  is  not  a 
farm  for  this  entire  distance  of  three  hmidred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  although  there  are  a  few  patches  where  farms  are  in- 
tended ;  no  wheat  appears  to  have  been  sown  anywhere  on  this 
line.  This  is  but  an  example,  but  with  that  of  last  year  we 
have  the  two  extremes.  This  is  the  proper  season  of  the  year 
to  visit  the  country  to  see  it  at  its  worst,  to  olfset  false  impres- 
sions gained  of  it  by  the  universal  custom  of  visiting  it  in  the 
early  season. 

The  system  of  meteorological  measurements  was  commenced 
in  1819,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Hon.  John  G.  Calhoun,  and  has  been  kept  up  and  constantly 
improved  ever  since,  extending  over  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  to  the  constantly  increasing  military  posts. 
Blodget  says  of  them,  in  great  justice :  "  These  observations 
are  taken  under  the  direction  of  officers,  by  strict  rules,  and 
are  the  best  calculated  to  give  the  best  results."  These  com- 
piled reports  comprise  seventeen  hundred  printed  pages,  and 
are  derived  from  more  than  fifty  million  instrumental  observa- 
tions. They  are  taken  from  all  portions  of  the  country,  and 
their  entire  accuracy,  as  a  mass  of  correct  averages,  has  never 
been  questioned  by  any  one  competent  to  deal  with  them.  Dif- 
ferences of  simultaneous  observations  at  remote  points  prove 
nothing,  nor  are  the  sensations  any  guide,  as  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  winds  more  than  the  temperature.  The  experi- 
ences gained  in  a  single  season  are  quite  as  apt  to  mislead  as 
to  instruct.    These  tables  prove  nothing  so  conclusively  as  the 
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real  Tariftl)Iene8B  of  consocutive  seasoiis,  sometimes  the  rain- 
itll  difTering  an  raucli  as  twenty  iiichea ;  but  by  taking  tho  avor- 
Iges  of  any  eight  Bcusons  in  tiie  tables,  we  get  a  very  close 
tpproxiinatioii  to  the  true  law,  as  the  result  does  uot  generallji 
pry  more  than  two  inchca  of  rainfall  from  the  entire  average. 

1  accurate  measurement  of  the  raina  at  Fort  Buford  for  tlie 
;  years  gives  an  auuual  fall  of  twelve  and  a  half 
Bchee;  while  Blodget,  in  his  tables,  all  made  previous  to  1867, 
pves  fifteen  inches,  —  so  near  as  to  prove  tlicir  practicnl  accu- 

Wy.     These  tables  also  prove  conclusively  that  the  laws  have 

len  constant  during  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  tables, 
sud  that  the  theory,  so  popular,  that  tho  rainfall  increases  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  erroneous,     A  few  changes  have 

ten  detected,  but  due  to  difference  of  instruments. 
i  Ttiese  facts  seem  to  establish  bcjoud  question  an  insufficient 

Infall  for  successful  agriculture  iu  those  regions  west  of  the 
plOth  meridian,  and  Ihis  agrees  accurately  with  tho  accepted 
bid  well-known  views  of  all  practical  and  intelligent  men 

^o  have  a  true  knowledge  of  tho  country,  formed  upon  long 
kperienco,  and  who  liavo  no  other  interest  in  it  than  to 

lUtbiVilly  represent  it.    The  reasons  given  by  our  public  men, 
know  the  facts  and  will   uot  speak   out,  arc   probably 

(Bcient  to  themselves,  but  will  not  always  bear  tho  strictest 


I  The  greater  part  of  this  coimlry  has  places  and  spots  where 
feat  labor,  a  rauiy  season,  or  other  favorable  circumstances 
by  produce  encouraging  results ;  but  the  farmer,  whose  margin 

J  profits  is  small  at  the  best,  cannot  bear  such  imccrtainty, 

■d  whatever  influence  tends  to  lead  him  into  these  sections 
ktar  Uian  he  would  naturally  find  his  way  with  his  eyes  open, 
Bm  tile  continuous  borders  of  the  settlements,  will  lead  to  bis 
uappointmont  and  misery. 

■  Tlie  plan  of  "  placing  "  the  lands  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
■ilroad  "  where  they  would  do  the  most  good  "  was  varied 
r  Jay  Cooke  from  the  example  of  his  illusfrioua  predecessor 
I  tliis,  that  while  Ookcs  Ames  undertook  to  place  them  di- 
stly  with  congressional  representatives.  Jay  Cooke,  more 
ileal  and  shrewd,  endeavored  to  place  his  with  tho  people, 

btU  enough  had  been  bo  placed  as  to  assure  such  iutercst  in 

Vol.  cxx.  —  Ko.  246,  3 
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the  road  as  would  compel  Congress  to  subsidize  it.  If  this 
scheme  is  ever  to  be  meritorious,  and  able  to  stand  upon  its 
boasted  land  grant,  why  is  it  not  so  now  ?  It  can  never  have 
jnorc  acres  of  land  to  the  mile  of  road  than  it  has  at  present, 
nor  can  it  ever  again  —  should  construction  go  on —  have  so 
many  acres  of  good  land  to  the  mile  as  it  has  now. 

It  is  eight  years  since,  with  twenty-five  men,  I  passed  over 
the  Yellowstone  country,  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  build  a 
railroad,  and  saw  the  iniquity  of  the  scheme,  so  recently  dis- 
cussed, to  build  a  road  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  country  was  valuable.  Until 
there  shall  arise  some  more  palpable  reason  in  its  favor  than 
has,  as  yet,  been  produced,  it  is  an  act  of  simple  duty  to 

record  a  protest  against  the  plan. 

W.  B.  Hazen. 


Art.  II.  —  Hie  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
America.  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  Vol.  I,  Wild 
Tribes. 

That  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  American  liter- 
ature are  not  very  flattering  will  hardly  be  denied.  A  score 
or  more  of  years  ago  there  seemed  a  fair  hope  that  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  country  would  not  be  absolutely 
disproportioned  to  its  material  growth  ;  but  thus  far  the  hope 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  and,  relatively  to  our  vast  increase  in 
wealth  and  population,  the  value,  though  not  the  volume,  of  lit- 
erary products  is  less  than  before.  This  proceeds,  naturally 
enough,  from  several  causes.  The  excitements  of  the  war  and 
the  inflation  of  the  currency,  with  the  morbid  stimulus  it  ap- 
plied to  trade  and  industry,  were  no  doubt  strong  anti-literary 
influences ;  but  a  violent  impulse  had  been  given  long  before 
to  all  kinds  of  material  activity  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  began  that  frenzy  of 
speculation  and  that  race  for  wealth  which  have  created  an 
atmosphere  where  the  scholar  and  the  thinker  find  it  hard  to 
breathe. 


BSrsTj  of  the  Pacifie  State*.  «B 

^f  It  is  pleasant  to  see  any  signs  of  reaction  ;  and  it  is  Burprie- 
^Bg  as  it  is  pleasant  to  sec  thom  in  the  very  spot  whence  the 
Hdverse  influence  proceeded,  Mr.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
^Brincrly  an  eniinoitt  bookseller  of  Han  Francisco,  has  entered 
^k  one  of  the  boldei^t  literary  enterprises  ever  undertaken. 
^Be  1ms  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  collecting  books  and 
^■IperB  relating  to  the  "  Pacific  Slope  "  of  North  America,  that 
^B  to  say,  the  vast  regions  lying  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
^Bocky  Mountains  with  their  continuation  in  the  Cordilleras  of 
^■exico.  In  this  piirsuit  he  has  twice  visited  Europe,  and 
Hpent  two  years  in  researches  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
■?*  Haring,"  he  says,  "  exhausted  every  available  source,  I  was 
F<rt)ligod  to  content  myself  with  lying  in  wait  for  opportunities, 
i  Hot  long  after,  and  at  a  time  when  the  prospect  of  materially 
I  idding  to  my  collection  seemed  anything  but  hopeful,  the 
mfBihlioteca  Imperial  de  Mfjic*  of  the  unfortunate  Masimilian, 
Hfellectcd  during  a  period  of  forty  years  by  Don  Jose  Maria 
^udrade,  litteratmr  and  publisher  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was 
^■Town  on  the  European  market,  and  furnished  me  about 
^■ree  thousand  additional  volumes."  Thus  enlarged,  the  col- 
^■ction  comprised  about  sixteen  thousand  liooks,  pamphlets, 
^Bd  manuscripts,  besides  maps.  And  now  began  a  far  more 
^B^cult  task,  —  that  of  utilizing  this  great  accumulation  of 
^Katorial.  Mr.  Bancroft's  plan  was  of  the  broadest,  Regard- 
^Bg  the  entire  Pacific  Hlope,  from  the  pole  to  the  tropic,  aa 
^B  some  sense  a  geographical  unity,  however  politically  and 
^Beiully  diverse,  he  projected  a  series  of  elaborate  works  em- 
^Beciug  the  entire  subject,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
^Bty  sources  of  Informution  exist  down  to  the  present  day. 
^Bdiaii  archffiology,  mythology,  and  languages,  European  ex- 
^Bbrntion  and  settlement,  and  American  occupation,  all  had 
^BKir  pai-t  iu  this  comprehensive  scheme.  And  the  boldness  of 
^B0  design  is  the  more  striking  in  view  of  the  spirit  of  tlior- 
^HghoeitB  in  vbicli  it  was  undertaken.  The  treatment  of  each 
^Brt  of  the  subject  was  to  be  exhaustive.  Mr.  Bancroft  laid 
^Bt  for  himself  a  work  to  accomplish  which  would  require 
^Hrec  or  four  industrious  lives.  Nobody  knew  this  better  than 
^B^  and  he  made  his  arrangements  occordirigly.  His  purpose 
^^u  to  prepare  a  vast  storehouse  of  digested  information,  or, 
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in  his  own  words,  "  to  sift  and  select  from  the  mass  of  mato- 
rial ;  to  gather  the  grains  of  wheat  at  present  hidden  in  a 
mountain  of  chaflF;  to  extract  from  bulky  tome  and  transient 
journal,  from  the  archives  of  convent  and  mission,  facts  valu- 
able to  the  scholar  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader ;  to 
arrange  these  facts  in  a  natural  order,  and  to  present  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  practical  value  to  inquirers  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge."  "  And  though,"  he  modestly 
adds,  "  mine  is  the  labor  of  the  artisan  rather  than  of  the 
artist,  a  forging  of  weapons  for  abler  hands  to  wield,  a  pro- 
ducing of  raw  materials  for  skilled  mechanics  to  weave  and 
color  at  will,  yet  in  undertaking  to  bring  to  light  from  sources 
innumerable  essential  facts  which  from  the  very  shortness  of 
life,  if  from  no  other  cause,  must  otherwise  be  left  out  in  the 
physical  and  social  generalizations  which  occupy  the  ablest 
minds,  I  feel  that  I  engage  in  no  idle  pastime."  Mr.  Bancroft 
is  indeed  engaged  in  no  idle  pastime.  Jle  has  entered  upon 
a  task  which,  well  executed,  will  prove  of  enduring  and  ad- 
mirable usefulness. 

And  now  for  the  method  of  execution, —  a  method  in  which 
the  author  stands  in  a  double  character  of  man  of  business  and 
man  of  letters.  In  the  first  place,  a  system  was  devised  for 
indexing  the  whdle^  library,  in  itself  a  herculean  task,  which, 
however,  with  the  aid  of  competent  assistance,  was  at  length 
completed;  thereby,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  thinks,  doubling  tho 
value  of  the  collection.  This  preliminary  step  taken,  work  was 
begun  on  the  first  division  of  the  subject,  the  Native  Races ; 
and  this  part  of  the  undertaking,  with  all  possible  condensa- 
tion, could  not,  it  was  thought,  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
five  large  octavo  volumes.  The  first  of  these  volumes  is 
already  printed,  and  the  preparation  of  the  others  is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  written  with  the  aid  of  a  corps 
of  fellow-laborers,  who,  judging  from  the  results,  were  exceed- 
ingly well  chosen.  A  knowledge  of  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  was  indispensable,  and  several  of  the  assistants  were 
foreigners  of  scholastic  training.  All  acted  together  in  pursu- 
ance of  plans  determined  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  followed  them 
with  critical   supervision,  testing  their  work  by  comparison 
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lith  original  KOiircea,  nud  giving  form  oiid  character  to  tlie 

If  tliiA  lUQtliod  has  iU)  objections,  it  is  cortaui  that  uo 

ho  man  could  accompHHh  the  proposed  task  bj  any  other. 

I  "  I  have  endeavored,"  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  liis  l^i-efaca  to 

B  first  volume,  ■•  to  avoid  apoculation,  believing,  as  I  do,  tlie 

It  of  the  Collector  and  that  of  the  theorizer  to  bo  distinct." 

»;ordiugly,  the  hook  ii>i  a  storelioiiso  of  facts,  gathered  witli 

lirablo  industry  and   care,  arranged  with  skill  and  judg- 

tent,  ftnd  siistuiiied,  at  all  points,  by  copious  rcferenct;  to  the 

.  whence  they  wei-e  drawn.     The  extent  of  the  labor 

wmplished,  in  this  first  step  of  the  undertaking  alone,  may 

|''S>e  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  reference  ie  made  in  the  course 

'  the  volume  to  about  twelve  imodred  different  authors,  iu 

s  or  six  diSbrent  languages,  while  the  notes  show  cleai'ly 

Kat  tho  vast  array  of  authorities  has  been  faithfully  studied. 

1  We  pcopoae  to  notice,  though  very  briefly  and  imjjerfectly, 

[  loading  facts  which  the  book  sets  forth,  adding,  on  the 

,  guch  comments  as  occur  to  us.     After  passing  in  review, 

teat  indorsing  ajjy  of  Diem,  the  various  theories  concerning 

)  origin  of  the  American  tribes,  Mr.  Bancrod  eaters  upon 

i  work  of  description.     lie  divides  tlie  natives  of  the  Pacific 

Wt  into  seven  groups,  arranged  geographically  rather  than 

ihnographically ;  any  attempt  at  a  delinite  scientific  arrange- 

nnt  being  certain  to  lead  to  error  and  confusion.     Tot,  so  far 

p  6thniQ  distinctions  are  clear  and  decisive,  he  does  not  fail  to 

e  tliem. 

'he  first,  or  JTi/jierlmrean,   group  comprises  the  tribes  of 

iska  and  a  part  of  British  America,  and  includes  races  per- 

fetly  distinct  from  one  another.     The  Eskimos,  whose  haunts 

»  along  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Northern  Pacific, 

}  hut  little  in  common   with   the  true   North   American 

3ian.     These  disgusting  savages,  whose  stomaclis  outdo  that 

I  oetrich  in  catliolicity  of  digestion,  who  dislike  salt  and 

y  H80  it,  who  often  spend  the  winter  in  a  sort  of  torpor 

tnewtiat   akin  to  that  of  hibernating  animals,  from  whose 

r  houses  air  is  as  completely  excluded  as  from  the  hole  of 

)bit,  and  whose  filth  surpasses  utterance,  have  neverthe- 

fe  oxendsod  from  time  immemorial  two  arts  which  forbid  us 

D  them  on  the  lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 
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One  is  the  art  of  faouse-makiDg,  and  the  other  of  boat-making. 
The  Eskimo  hunting-house  is  a  perfect  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arch.  "During  their  seal-hunting  expeditions 
upon  the  ice  they  occupy  a  veritable  crystal  palace,  fit  for  an 
arctic  fairy.  On  ihe  frozen  river  or  sea  a  spot  is  chosen  free 
from  irregularities,  and  a  circle  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  diam- 
eter is  drawn  on  the  snow.  The  snow  within  the  circle  is  then 
cut  into  slabs  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  tlieir 
length  being  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  these  slabs  are  formed 
into  a  wall  enclosing  the  circle,  and  carried  up  in  courses 
similar  to  those  of  brick  or  stone,  terminating  in  a  dome- 
shaped  roof.  A  wedge-like  slab  keys  the  arch;  and  this 
principle  in  architecture  may  have  first  been  known  to  the 
Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  or  Eskimos.  Loose  snow  is 
then  thrown  into  the  crevices,  where  it  quickly  congeals.  An 
aperture  is  cut  in  the  side  for  a  door,  and  if  the  thin  wall 
is  not  sufiSciently  translucent,  a  piece  of  ice  is  fitted  into  the 
side  for  a  window.  Seats,  tables,  couches,  and  even  fireplaces 
arc  made  with  frozen  snow,  and  covered  with  reindeer  or  seal- 
skin." 

Sir  John  Franklin  saw  the  Eskimos  building  one  of  these 
houses  on  the  Coppermine  River,  and  wrote  somewhat  exuber- 
antly concerning  it.  "  The  purity  of  the  material  of  which  the 
house  was  framed,"  he  says,  "  the  elegance  of  its  construction, 
and  the  translucency  of  its  walls,  which  transmitted  a  very 
pleasant  light,  gave  it  an  appearance  far  superior  to  a  marble 
building,  and  one  might  survey  it  with  feelings  somewhat  akin 
to  those  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a  Grecian  temple 
reared  by  Pliidias;  both  are  triumphs  of  art,  inimitable  in 
their  kind."  The  kyak^  or  Eskimo  fishing-boat,  is  quite  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  the  snow-house  as  a  monument  of  native 
ingenuity  ;  while  the  skill  and  daring  with  which  it  is  used  lift 
its  owner  far  above  some  of  the  abject  savages  his  neighbors. 
Yet  he  is  a  vile  specimen  of  humanity,  and  his  house  of  snow, 
with  its  pure  translucent  walls,  is  a  den  of  the  foulest  abomi- 
nations. Before  leaving  the  Eskimos,  however,  we  cannot  for- 
bear giving  another  example  of  their  ingenuity,  shown  in  a 
peculiarly  cruel  device  for  killing  bears.  They  sharpen  the 
ends  of  a  piece  of  whalebone,  a  foot  or  more  long ;  then  bend 
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double  and  wrap  it  closely  in  fat  moat,  which  is  exposed  to 

the  air  till  it  freezes.    These  treacherous  pellets  are  thrown 

to  the  bear,  who  bolts  them  whole.    They  thaw  in  his  stom- 

ich :  the  bent  whalebone  straightens,  and  the  sharp  points 

)  his  vitals  whenever  ho  attempts  tQ  move. 

Tho  Eskimos  proper,  as  already  observed,  are  not  marked 

the  usngee  and  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  tho 

true  North  American  Indian  ;  but  from  Mount  St,  Elias  eoutJi- 

ward  to  within  the  bounds  of  Mexico  the  innumerable  tribes  of 

the  coast  and  the  interior,  though  exceedingly  divcrne,  and  on 

ry  difTurcnt  degrees  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  have  ideas  and 

'Rctices  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other  and  to  tliose  of  the 

ivages  of  the  MiasiHsippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  coast-    And 

in  north  of  Mount  St.  Elias,  if  we  leave  the  coast  and  pono- 

into  those  vast  solitudes  not  inaptly  called,  in  the  recent 

ik  of  Captain  Butler,  tho  "  Groat  Lono  Land,"  we  find  tlio 

te  Indian,  represented  by  tho  scatt«red  hordes  comjirised 

ader  the  name  of  Tinneh,  or  Athabascans.     The  tribes  called 

inkoetii,  occupying  several  hundred  miles  of  the  west  coast, 

imedintoly,  south  of  the  range  of  the  Eskimos,  appear  to  bo  a 

meeting  link  between  that  peojile  and  the  gennine  Indian. 

peculiar  custom,  very  general  among  Indian  tribes,  of  the 

usion  of  girls  at  the  period  of  maturity,  the  existence  of 

iroio  elans,  designated  by  figures  of  birds  and  animals, 

practice  of  scalping  and  of  devouring  the  bodies  of  valiant 

8  iu  order  to  acquire  their  bravery,  are  all  thoroughly 

,  as  are  various  others  of  their  usages. 

tribes  farther  south,  on  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia, 

ishington,  and  Nortliem  Oregon,  are  of  an   unmistakable 

ian  type,  marked,  however,  with  very  noticeable  distinctive 

itarflfl.    Tho  use  of  the  peace-pipe,  or  calumet,  the  seclusion 

1b,  tho  "  medicineman  "  and  tlie  superstitions  connected 

bim,  tho  descent  of  rank  through  the  female  and  not 

igli  the  male,  —  a  custom  prevalent  in  some,  though  not 

of  these  tribes,  —  in  these,  and  many  other  parlicnlars, 

are  identical  with  many  other  tribes  throughout  the  whole 

,th  of  the  continent.     They  have  hoea  seen,  after  killing 

boar,  to  dress  it  in  a  bonnet  and  make  propitiatory  speeches 

it,  ukiug  forgivenoas  for  their  violence.    Precisely  the  same 
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act  has  been  repeatedly  seen  among  tlie  Algonquins  of  Canada. 
Their  ceremonies  to  propitiate  fish,  and  persuade  them  to  be 
caught,  are  like  those  of  Eastern  tribes ;  and,  like  them,  they 
will  by  no  means  allow  the  bones  of  a  fish  to  be  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  lest  the  late  ewner  should  take  offence.  Like  the  Sioux 
and  other  tribes,  they  think  that  the  thunder  is  caused  by  a 
bird,  but  they  add  a  peculiar  superstition  which  we  have  not 
observed  elsewhere.  If  the  rite  of  seclusion,  on  arriving  at 
maturity,  is  neglected  in  the  case  of  any  yomig  girl,  the  thun- 
der-bird is  ofiended,  and  all  thunder-storms  are  occasioned  by 
his  anger  on  such  occasions. 

These  Columbian  tribes,  as  they  are  designated  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, have,  perhaps,  made  more  progress  in  the  direction  of 
the  arts  than  any  other  of  the  thoroughly  savage  tribes  of  the 
continent.  They  formerly  wove  excellent  blankets  of  dog's 
hair  mixed  with  native  hemp.  In  Vancouver's  time  they 
wore  a  kind  of  fringed  robe  made  of  vegetable  fibi'e.  They 
also  make  feather  blankets,  and  their  domestic  implements  are 
far  superior  to  those  of  their  neighbors.  There  are  great  dis- 
tinctions of  wealth  among  them,  and  influence  and  considera- 
tion depend  mainly  on  household  goods,  wives,  and  slaves,  in 
which  their  riches  chiefly  consist.  They  are  sharp  traders, 
and  some  of  them  carry  on  a  regular  traffic  with  other  tribes 
in  potatoes,  which  they  raise  for  tlic  aboriginal  market.  Wives 
are  also  articles  of  trade,  being  bought  in  all  cases,  and  re- 
turned, if  unsatisfactory,  to  the  parents,  who  must  then  refund 
the  price.  Chastity  is  scarcely  known ;  and  in  striking  con- 
trast with  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  East,  the  holding  of  slaves 
seems  almost  universal. 

This  Columbian  group,  which  includes  the  Nootkas,  the 
Chinooks,  and  the  Haidahs,  though  undoubted  Indians,  show 
but  few  of  the  higher  traits  of  the  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  excel  all  other  tribes  in  manual  arts.  The  great  canoes 
of  the  Haidahs  will  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hold  a  hundred  men. 
They  are  made  from  the  huge  cedars  of  the  country,  and  deco- 
rated at  each  end  with  heads  of  monsters,  carved  and  painted. 
The  winter  houses  of  the  same  tribe,  large  enough  to  hold  an 
entire  community,  are  masterpieces^ of  savage  architecture. 
The  Nootkas  disguise  themselves,  on  certain  festival  occasions, 
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^wooden  masks,  unique  in  grotesque  ugliness,  and  funiislied 

li  eyes  and  Ii(i8  moved  by  atringfi.   Their  im|ileinent8,  weap- 

.,  amulets,  dolls,  tojs,  pipes,  and  fetlclieu,  carved  in  stone, 

r  wood,  arc  matchless  in  tlicirkind.     Tlicy  have  also  a 

Irency  of  sbell,  answering  to  tlie  wampum  of  Eastern  tribes. 

To  see  tlic  Indian  under  bis  lielter  aspettts,  we  must  leave 

i  coast  and  siriko  into  ttio  interior.     Here  we  find  a  hunter 

I  not  a  flsberman,  a  lioi'seman  and  not  a  eanoe-man,  a  war- 

r  and  not  a  trader  or  an  artisan  in  wood  and  lione.     ]!&- 

heu  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  crests  of  the  Rocky 

Moitntiniis  wo  moot  tbe  Platboads,  the  Nez  Perots,  and  tJic 

Koot^nais,  fringud  and  feathered,  arrayed  in  the  traditional 

Khirt   of    buckskin,   with   loggias    and    moccasins,   living  in 

^ea  of  elk  or  buffalo  hide,  and,  in  striking  contrast  with 

br1)rothers  of  tbo  coast,  iiften  keeping  these  lodges  clean. 

p&t  is  no  less  striking  is  tbe  chastity  of  women  and  girls,  to 

toll  the  exceptions  arc  said  to  be  rare ;  and  this  is  llie  more 

[Darkablo  since  wives  arc  always  bought  for  a  price.     On 

p  other  band,  the  women  are  adepts  in  the  torture  of  prison- 

j,  e*l)ecia!ly  when  tbo  victim  is  of  their  own  sex.     It  ia  of 

He  tribes  that  the  traveller  Alexander  Ross  says,  "'There 

8  crime  in  an  Indian  village  of  five  hundred  souls  than  in 

BTiIized  village  of  half  the  number,"     Nevertheless,  tbe  best 

them  arc  addicted  to  borfio-stealing,  which,  in  their  eyes, 

|}ionorable  and  virtuous. 

lid  tribes  of  California  are,  in  general,  degraded  hordes, 

pk  far  below  Uie  level  of  their  northern  and  western  neigh- 

Tbo  causes  of  this  degradation,  in  a  country  so  fertile 

lid  BO  full  of  game,  are  not  easy  to  discover.     Partial  excep- 

I'liiiH  to  it  are  to  be  found  among  tb*e  tribes  near  tlie  bordtjrs 

.1  Oregon,  including  tbo  Modocs,  whose  name  has  become  so 

familiar  of  late,  and  who  ai-e  among  the  best  of  those  whom 

Mr.  Bancroft,  groups  as  Californians,     They  do  not,  however, 

«uinpHrG  well  with  the  Indians  of  tbe  interior.     Wealtii  tb  of 

ttt  imiiortancc  in  tlieir  eyes,  and  their  richest  man  is  made 

pf.     Their  possessions  consist  of  shell  money,  white  deer- 

,  ttw  scalps  of  kl'^  red-beaded  woodpecker,  slaves,  and 

As  the  last-named  commodity  is  acquired  wholly  by 

ivhaae,  the  rich  have  *the  first  choice  in  the  matrimonial 
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market,  and  the  poor  young  man,  however  renowned  as  fisher- 
man, hunter,  or  warrior,  is  left  to  choose  his  partner  from 
among  the  ugly  or  the  old.  Should  he  afterwards  grow  rich, 
he  puts  away  his  first  wives,  and  buys  others  more  to  bis 
taste.  The  Modocs  are  the  prey  of  a  host  of  superstitions  of 
the  characteristic  Indian  type,  and  are  haunted  continually 
by  ghosts  and  cannibal  monsters.  They  are  described  as 
brave  and  treacherous,  but  without  that  ambition  for  martial 
glory  which  marks  the  wild  hunter-tribes  of  the  interior. 

As  for  the  incolierent  hordes  that  formed  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  Central  California,  a  more  degraded  humanity  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  even  in  Africa.  With  their  dark  com- 
plexion and  bushy  hair,  their  Ixiziness  and  filth,  their  diet  of 
acorns,  roots,  reptiles,  insects,  and  caterpillars,  the  suit  of 
dried  mud  which  often  forms  their  only  clothing,  and  their 
contempt  for  the  old,  whom  they  sometimes  kill  and  sometimes 
force  to  work  under  the  control  of  the  women,  these  wretched 
savages,  together  with  their  neighbors  the  "  Root-Diggers," 
whom  they  closely  resemble,  may  pass  for  the  vilest  denizens 
of  this  continent.  Like  some  other  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coasti 
they  Burn  their  dead.  The  ashes  are  then  mixed  with  grease, 
daubed  on  tlie  face  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  left  there  till 
washed  off"  by  the  weather. 

The  southern  Californians  were  much  like  them,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  peculiar  rites  and  customs.  Among  these, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  initiation  of  young  war- 
riors, who,  that  they  might  acquire  the  necessary  stoicism, 
were  flogged  with  nettles  till  unable  to  move,  after  which  they 
were  seated  naked  on  the  nest  of  a  species  of  ant,  whose  bite 
is  peculiarly  virulent.  Being  stirred  up  with  sticks  bj  the 
friends  of  the  aspirant,  the  ants  swarmed  over  him  by  thou- 
sands, causing  indescribable  torture.  Tlio  initiatory  fast  of 
boys,  in  order  to  acquire  the  protection  of  a  tutelar  spirit,  is 
practised  in  Southern  California  as  well  as  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  tlie  Great  Lakes,  but  not  in  the  same  manner. 
Besides  fasting,  the  young  Californian  is  intoxicated  with  the 
dried  powder  of  a  certain  plant.  He  is  next  besot  with  inces- 
sant questions  till  he  utters  the  name  of  some  bird  or  beast 
which  he  has  seen  or  pretends  to  have  seen  in  a  vision.    This 
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Wrd   or  beast,  is  then  declnrod  !iia  guardian  spirit,  and   its 

figure  ia  burued  on  Iiis  iirma  and  breast.     Family  feuds  are 

tiuraed  for  genoi-alionH,  but  rarely  involve  niucli  peril  tw  life 

or  limb ;  the  adverse  parties  usually  venting  tlieir  feelings  in 

^mutual  viluporation  and  tbe  singing  of  obscene  songs  coneern- 

5  each  other.    Those  tribes  are  marked  by  the  pL-evnlence  of 

IDDatural  vices,  commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  perverted 

pilization,  but  which  were  exceedingly  common  among  the 

incontaminated  savages  of  this  continent. 

Of  the  extensive  family  of  the  Shoshones,  including  the 

,  Mr.  Bancroft  gives  leas  speciGc  information  than  we 

1  hoped  to  find.     Of  them  it  may  be  said  that,  while  a  por- 

[on  of  the  Utalis  and  of  the  Snakes,  or  Shoshones  proper,  ai'e 

:  examples  of  the  Indian,  othora  of  the  race,  and  notably 

ttl*  abject '■  nigger"  hordes  of  Nevada  and  adjacent  regions, 

tand  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  aboriginal  scale. 

It  IB  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  that  savagery 

takes  its  stronghold,  and  here  it  ia  likely  to  maintain  itself  for 

e  time  to  come.    These  wastes  are  the  hannt  of  the  Apaches, 

tiled,  from  their  predatory  habits,  the  "  Bedouins  of  the  West." 

I  fact,  they  are  robbers  by  profession.     The  sterility  of  the 

tst  deserts  over  which  they  rove,  and  the  scarcity  of  game, 

j^ve  them  few  resources  but  plunder.     They  are  generally  in- 

f^rent  hunters,  killing  a  few  deer  and  anteloj^s,  which,  with 

^bita,  Bqiiirrols.  rats,  lizarda,  roots,  and  berries,  form  their 

Uy  legitimate  means  of  subsistence.     For  many  generations 

fey  have  lived  chiefly  on  their  Spanish  neighbors,  sweeping 

)  fiftttie,  horses,  and  sheep,  killing  the  men,  and  carrying 

ray  women  and  children  as  slaves.     These  predatory  habits 

B  shared  hy  their  relatives,  the  Comanches,  and  other  ncigli- 

ring  tribes,  though  without  tiie  same  spur  of  necessity,  since 

til  lately  the  huffuio  supplied  all  the  necessities  of  these 

I  prairie  riders. 
L  word  touching  our  recent  Indian  policy.  To  suppose  that 
lenta,  blandishments,  and  kind  treatment,  even  when  not 
iDterncted  by  the  frnud  and  lawlessness  of  wliit«  men,  can 
ain  these  banditti  from  molesting  travellers  and  settlers, 
L  mistako.  Robbery  and  murder  have  become  to  them  a 
wnd  nature,  and,  as  just  stated,  a  means  of  living.     The 
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chief  enemies  of  peace  in  the  Indian  country  are  the  philan- 
thropist, the  politician,  and  the  border  ruffian ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  combination  of  soft  words  with  rascality  and  violence.  An 
Apaclie,  a  Comanche,  or  an  Arapaho  neither  respects  nor  com- 
prehends assurances  of  fraternal  love.  In  most  cases  he  takes 
them  as  evidence  of  fear.  The  government  whoso  emissaries 
caress  him  and  preach  to  him,  whose  officials  cheat  him,  and 
whose  subjects  murder  him,  is  not  likely  to  soothe  him  into 
ways  of  peace.  The  man  best  fitted  to  deal  with  Indians  of 
hostile  dispositions  is  an  honest,  judicious,  and  determined 
soldier.  To  protect  them  from  ruffians  worse  than  themselves, 
strictly  to  observe  every  engagement,  to  avoid  verbiage  and 
speak  on  occasion  with  a  decisive  clearness,  absolutely  free 
from  sentimentality,  to  leave  no  promise  and  no  threat  unful- 
filled, to  visit  every  breach  of  peace  with  a  punishment  as 
prompt  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  dispense  with  courts 
and  juries  and  substitute  a  summary  justice,  and  to  keep 
speculators  and  adventurers  from  abusing  them,  —  such  means 
as  these  on  the  one  hand,  or  extermination  on  the  other,  will 
alone  keep  such  tribes  as  the  Apaches  quiet.  They  need  an 
officer  equally  just  and  vigorous ;  and  our  regular  army  can 
furnish  such.  They  need  an  army  more  numerous  than  we 
have  at  present ;  and  as  its  business  would  be  to  restrain  white 
men  no  less  than  Indians,  they  need  in  the  executive  a  courage 
to  which  democracy  and  the  newspaper  sensation-monger  are 
wofully  adverse.  Firmness,  consistency,  and  justice  are  in- 
dispensable in  dealing  with  dangerous  Indians,  and  so  far  as 
we  fail  to  supply  them  we  shall  fail  of  success.  Attempts  at 
conciliation  will  be  worse  than  useless,  unless  there  is  proof, 
manifest  to  their  savage  understanding,  that  such  attempts  do 
not  proceed  from  weakness  or  fear. 

The  Comanches  and  the  Navahoes,  kindred  of  the  Apaches, 
are  in  many  points  very  superior  to  them.  The  Navahoes, 
though  wild  and  warlike,  manufacture  blankets  of  so  close  a 
texture  that  they  will  hold  water.  The  Comanches  are  said  to 
practise  the  virtue,  unique  among  Indians,  of  entire  temper- 
ance. As  horsemen  they  are  truly  wonderful,  and,  though 
ferocious  in  war,  are  commended  by  some  of  those  who  have 
visited  them  as  kind  hosts  and  faithful  friends.    Their  method 
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r  producing  rain  in  time  of  drought;  has  the  niorit  of  origi- 
aliiy.  It  consists  in  leading  a  slave  to  the  to[i  of  a  bill,  and 
jere  flogging  liim  severely. 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  there  has  existed  from  irainc- 
inoriiil  lioK!,  and  there  exists  to  this  day,  a  nalipe  aeoii-civiliza- 
tioii,  inferior,  it  is  true,  to  that  of  ancient  Mexico,  yet  evidently 
;ikin  to  it,  and.  iu  this  point  of  view,  exceedingly  interesting. 
Tlieso  countries  were  visited  by  the  Spanish  explorer,  Coro- 
iiudo,  in  1541,  not  long  after  the  conquest  of  Itlcxico.  Reports 
had  i-eached  the  couijuerors  of  groat  cities  and  vast  wealth 
ill  tbt)  regions  of  the  Northwest,  and  Coronado,  witli  a  cou- 
iilorahlo  force,  went  to  seize  the  spoil.  In  the  kingdom  of 
I  ihola,  for  so  the  imagined  lildorado  was  styled,  ho  found, 
it  is  true,  no  gold,  but  he  saw  n  very  eonsidernble  station- 
ary population  in  buildings  of  solid  structure  nnd  great  size. 
TliuBe  wore  the  dwellings  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  Some  of 
■itiiem  can  be  clearly  identified  with  villages  still  existing  and 
^Hffil  occupied ;  in  some  canes  even  the  names  are  (he  same 
^Hntii  those  in  the  narrative  of  Coronado*8  march.  These  Fue- 
lilo  towns  are  found  at  many  pohits  along  the  valleys  of  tlio 
Upper  Del  Norto  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  on  some  of  the 
upper  waters  of  Ibe  Colorado  and  the  Gila.  l"hoEe  inhabited 
t  the  present  day  are,  wo  believe,  in  every  case,  built  of  adohn, 
r  Bun-burut  liricks.  Tliey  are  of  three  or  more  stories  in 
^t,  and  contain  rooms  enough,  in  some  cases,  to  hold  an 
tire  commnnity.  The  outer  wall  is  without  doors  or  win- 
,  except  near  the  top.  The  building  is  entered  from 
I'lctnd  of  inner  court,  sometimes  enclosed  by  a  parapet  for 
Tho  inmates  mount  by  ladders  to  the  roof  of  the 
Irer  tier  of  rooms,  which  forms  a  terrace  ;  here  other  laddei-s 
tia  access  to  the  roof  of  the  second  tier,  which  forms  a  second 
torrncc,  and  so  on  till  the  top  is  reached  ;  each  successive  tier 
of  rooms  being  narrower  than  that  below  it.  Each  building, 
if  of  any  considerable  size,  is  provided  with  one  or  more 
fatrifat,  or  suhterrnnean  chambers,  where  a  fii-o  is  kept  con- 
stantly buniing,  and  where  tlie  men  of  the  community  meet 
for  social,  deliberative,  and  religious  purposes.  A  similar 
i  cxiBtfld  among  the  Floridian  tri1>6s;  in  fact,  tho  rudi- 
bU  of  it  may  be  found  among  most  tribes  of  the  continent, 
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where  the  "  sweat-house,"  in  one  form  or  another,  is  usually 
a  conspicuous  feature.  The  walls  of  the  Pueblo  estufa  are 
often  decorated  with  paintings  far  superior  to  the  artistic 
eCForts  of  the  wild  tribes. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  still  are,  as  the  Spaniards  found  them 
three  centuries  ago,  a  peaceful  agricultural  people.  In  fact, 
they  are  often  better  farmers  than  the  Mexicans.  They  raise 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  are  famed  for 
the  abundance  of  their  peaches,  which  they  dry  in  festoons 
hung  from  the  terraces  of  their  houses,  and  sell  to  their  Mexi- 
can neighbors.  Their  dwellings  are  said  to  be  neat,  and  they 
are  described  as  honest,  hospitable,  industrious,  and  brave, 
without  being  warlike.  Along  with  sun-worship  and  the  sa- 
cred fire,  they  retain  various  beliefs  and  rites  of  their  original 
faith,  mixed  with  Romanist  ideas  and  usages,  derived  from 
Spanish  missionaries.  They  all  worship  a  mythical  personage 
called  Montezuma,  and  expect  his  return  to  earth,  with  bless- 
ings in  his  train.  This  naturally  suggests  an  affinity  to  the 
Aztecs,  with  whom  some  travellers  have  identified  them  ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  affinity  of  language  to  sustain  the  idea. 
Indeed,  the  Pueblo  communities,  in  the  matter  of  language, 
differ  radically  among  themselves. 

They  deserve  far  more  attention  than  they  have  ever  re- 
ceived. Their  town  of  Zuni,  in  particular,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Little  Colorado,  in  the  heart  of  a  rocky  desert,  retains  its 
original  character  almost  unchanged,  and  still  affords  an 
opportunity  of  studying  from  life  one  of  the  types  of  native 
semi-civilization.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  volume 
on  antiquities,  will  give  us  some  new  information  concerning 
the  abandoned  Pueblo  buildings  of  the  Colorado  and  the  Oila. 
It  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  "  Seven  cities  of  Cibola," 
visited  and  conquered  by  Coronado  in  1541,  are  identical  with 
seven  ruined  structures  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaco,  a  tributary 
of  the  Upper  Colorado.  These  buildings,  some  of  which  are 
of  immense  size,  are  all  found  within  a  distance  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles.  One  of  them,  of  which  a  plan  was  made  in 
1830  by  Lieutenant  Simpson  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 
was  estimated  by  him  to  have  contained  six  hundred  and 
forty-one  separate  rooms,  with  four  estvfas^  one  of  which  was 
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fiixty  feet  in  diameter.  Tlio  whole  strucluie  was  of  stone,  laid 
itj  a  most  careful  and  workmanlike  manner.  In  the  vulloy 
of  the  Gila  are  found  abandoned  buildings  of  a  character 
distinct  from  those  of  llie  Chaco,  together  with  remains  of 
I'oltory,  cotiduitR  for  irrigation,  and  other  relics  of  a  numer- 
ous agricultural  poiJiilation. 

Mr.  Uancroft  conclndcs  his  first  volume  with  an  extended 
account  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Hia  next  volume  will  l>e  devoted  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
same  countries,  and,  to  judge  from  proof-shcels  which  we  Imvo 
seen,  it  will  be  of  surpassing  interest  and  value.  The  third 
volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  mythology  and  languages  of 
nalJona  botli  savage  and  civilised ;  the  fourth,  to  antiquities 
and  architectural  remains;  and  the  tifth,  to  aboriginal  history 
and  migrations,  and  to  an  Index  to  the  whole  work.  We  can 
only  say  that  if  these  remaining  volumes  are  executed  in  the 
same  spirit  of  candid  and  careful  investigation,  the  same  un- 
tiring industry  and  intelligent  good  sense,  which  mark  the 
volume  before  us,  Mr.  Bancroft's  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific 
States"  will  form,  as  regards  aboriginal  AmorioJi,  an  encyclo- 
[lajdia  of  knowledge  not  only  unequalled,  but  unapproached. 
A  literary  enterprise  more  deserving  of  a  generous  sympathy 
land  support  has  never  been  undertaken  on  this  aide  of  the 

^L  Francis  Parkman. 

Art.  m.  —  ll{sfj!r>/ of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  tht  Slave  Pou-er  in 
America.  By  Henrt  Wilson.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  pp.  670  and 
720.     Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1874. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1832,  when  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society  was  formed  in  the  office  of  Samuel  E.  Sewall 
ill   Boston,  the  abohtion  of  slavery  through  any  snch  agency 

i.'mcd  impossible.  Almost  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
1  iiiiitry  were  combined  to  defend  and  sustain  the  system. 
The  capital  invested  in  slaves  amounted  to  at  least  one  thoa- 
BBLud  milliooB  of  dollars.     This  vast  pocuuiory  ijiterest  was 
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raj^idly  increasing  by  the  growing  demand  for  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  Southern  States,  — r  a  demand  which  continually  overlapped 
the  supply.      The  whole  political  power  of  the  thirteen  slave 
States  was  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders.     No  white  man 
in  the  South,  unless  he  was  a  slaveholder,  was  ever  elected  to 
Congress,  or  to  any  important  political  position  at  home.     The 
two  great  parties,  Whig  and  Democrat,  were  pledged  to  the 
support  of  slavery  in  all  its  constitutional  rights,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  giving  to  these  the  largest  interpretation.     By  a 
constitutional  provision,  which  could  not  be  altered,  the  slave 
States  had  in  Congress,  in  1840,  twenty-five  more  Represent- 
atives  in    proportion  to   their    number  of   voters  than    the 
free  States.      By  the  cohesion  of  this  great  political  and  pe- 
cuniary interest  the  slaveholders,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number,  were  able  to  govern  the  nation.      The  Presidents, 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  two  great  political  parties,  the  press  of  the  country, 
the  mercantile  interest,  and  that  mysterious  force  which  we 
call  society,  were  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders. 
Whenever  their  privileges  were  attacked,  all  these   powers 
rallied  to  their  defence.     Public  ophiion,  in  the  highest  circles 
of  society  and  in  the  lowest,  was  perfectly  agreed  on  tliis  one 
question.      The  saloons  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  mob  of 
the  Five  Points  were  equally  loyal  to  the  sacred  cause  of  slav- 
ery.    Tims  all  the  great  powers  which  control   free   states 
were  combined  for  its  defence ;  and  the  attempt  to  assail  this 
institution  might  justly  be  regarded  as  madness.     In  fact,  all 
danger  seemed  so  remote,  that  even  so  late  as  1840  it  was 
common  for  slaveholders  to  admit  that  property  in  man  was 
an  absurdity  and  an  injustice.   The  system  itself  was  so  secure, 
that  they  could  afford  to  concede  its  principle  to  their  oppo- 
nents. Just  as  men  formerly  fought  duels  as  a  matter  of  course, 
while  frankly  admitting  that  it  was  wrong  to  do  so, — just  as 
at  the  present  time  we  concede  tliat  war  is  absurd  and  un- 
christian, but  yet  go  to  war  continually,  because  wo  know 
no  other  way  of  settling  international  disputes,  —  so  the  slave- 
holders used  to  say,  "  Slavery  is  wrong ;  we  know  that:  but 
how  is  it  to  be  abolished  ?    What  can  we  do  about  it  ?  " 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  United  States  less  than 
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Bf  a  century  ago.  On  one  eido  was  an  enovmous  pecuniary 
feerofl^.  vasi;  political  power,  the  weight  of  the  press,  an  al- 
Bst  uiianlmniis  jmhlic  opinion,  tlic  noccgsitios  of  commorcc, 
b  authority  of  fashion,  tho  teachings  of  nearly  every  denom- 
Blion  in  the  Christian  Cluirch,  and  tlic  moral  obligations 
Kribnted  to  the  sacred  covenants  of  the  fatlieii*  of  (he  Repub- 
B.     On  the  otiior  sido  thora  were  only  a  few  voices  crying 

■  the  wilderness,  "It  is  unjust  to  claim  property  in  man." 
lie  object  of  the  work  before  us  is  to  show  how,  after  the 
BVB  power  had  reached  this  summit  ofinSnence,  it  lost  it  all 
fta  single  generation  ;  how,  less  by  the  zeal  of  its  opponents 
MR  by  tho  madness  of  its  defenders,  this  enormous  fabric 

V  oppression  was  undermined  and  overthrown;  and  bow,  in 
|few  years,  the  insignificant  handful  of  antlslavcry  people 
fevtight  to  llieir  wide  the  great  majority  of  tlie  nation. 

I  Certainly  a  work  which  should  do  justifc  to  such  a  history 
biild  be  one  of  t-he  most  interesting  Ixioks  ever  written.  For 
fttirin  series  of  events  everything  was  involved  which  touches 
kst  nearly  the  mind,  the  conscience,  the  imagination,  tmd 
M  heart  of  man.  How  many  radical  problcmtt  in  states- 
puiHhip,  in  political  economy,  in  ethics,  in  philosophy,  iu 
BBoIogy,  in  history,  iu  science,  came  up  for  discussion  during 
Hs  long  controversy!  What  pathetic  stories  of  suffering, 
mat  separation  of  families,  what"  tales  of  torture,  what  cru- 
nr  grown  into  a  custom,  what  awful  depths  of  misery,  came 
Kliinually  to  light,  as  though  the  judgment-day  was  beginning 
B  dawn  on  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  !  What  romances  of 
■venture,  what  stories  of  courage  and  endurance,  of  iiigcnu- 

V  in  contrivance,  of  determination  of  soul,  were  listened  to 

■  breathless  audiences  as  related  by  the  humble  lips  of  tho 
Kitives  from  bondage  1  How  trite  and  meagre  became  all 
WKi  commonplaces  of  oratory  before  the  flaming  eloquence  of 
kese  terrible  facts!  IIow  tame  grew  all  the  conventional 
netoric  of  pulpit  and  ]ilatrorm,  by  the  side  of  speech  vitalized 
■TT'liB  immediate  presence  of  this  majestic  argument!  The 
Bok  which  should  reproduce  the  antislavery  history  of  tlioso 
Bfrty  years  would  possess  an  unimagined  charm. 

l"Wo  cannot  say  that  Mr-  Wilson's  volumes  do  all  this,  nor 
fcd  WT3  any  right  to  ospect  it.  He  proposes  to  himself  noth- 
1  vou  cix.  — NO.  246.  4 
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ing  of  the  sort.  What  he  gives  us  is,  however,  of  very  great 
value.  It  is  a  very  carefully  collected,  clearly  arranged,  and 
accurate  account  of  the  rise  and  progress,  decline  and  catas- 
trophe, of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  does  not 
attempt  to  be  philosophical  like  Bancroft  and  Draper ;  nor  are 
his  pages  as  picturesque  as  are  those  of  Motley  and  Carlyle. 
He  tells  us  a  plain  unvarnished  tale,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  the  facts  exactly  as  they  oc- 
curred. Considerhig  that  it  is  a  story  of  events  all  of  which 
he  saw  and  a  large  part  of  which  he  was,  there  is  a  singular 
absence  of  prejudice.  He  is  no  man's  enemy.  He  has  passed 
through  the  fire,  and  there  is  no  smell  of  smoke  on  his  gar- 
ments. An  intelligent  indignation  agamst  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  defence  of  the  system  he  describes  pervades  his 
narrative.  His  impartiality  is  not  indifierence,  but  an  absence 
of  personal  rancor.  Individuals  and  their  conduct  are  criti- 
cised only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  courso  of 
events  and  the  condition  of  public  feeling.  The  defenders  of 
slavery  at  the  North  and  South  arc  regarded,  not  as  bad  men, 
but  as  the  outcome  of  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  Wilson's  book  is  a  treasury  of  facts,  and  will  never 
be  superseded  so  far  as  this  peculiar  value  is  concerned.  In 
this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles  Hildreth's  History  of  the 
United  States.  Taking  little  space  for  speculation,  comment, 
or  picturesque  coloring,  they  have  all  the  more  room  left  for 
the  steady  flow  of  the  narrative. 

With  a  few  unimportant  omissions,  the  two  volumes  now 
published  contain  a  full  history  of  slavery  and  antislavery 
from  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution down  to  the  election  of  Lincoln  and  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  As  a  work  of  reference  they  arc  invaluable,  for 
each  event  in  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  is  distinctly  and 
acciu-ately  told,  while  the  calm  story  advances  through  its 
various  stages.  Instead  of  following  this  narrative  in  detail, 
which  our  space  will  not  allow,  we  prefer  to  call  our  readers* 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  striking  incidents  of  this  great 
revolution. 

Our  fathers,  when  they  founded  the  nation,  liad  little 
thought  that  slavery  was  ever  to  attain  such  vast  extension. 
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ty  supposed  that  it  would  gradually  dio  nut  from  tlia  South, 
t  liud  disappeared  from  tliu  Noftti.     Tot  ttio  wliolo  dfiDger 
^  their  work  lay  here.     Slavery,  if  aiiything,  was  tlie  wedge 
nichwas  to  split  the  Union  asunder.     When  the  Constitution 
B  formed,  in  1787,  tlic  slaveholders,  by  dint  of  great  effort, 
needed  in  getting  the   little  end   of  the   wedge  inserted. 
<  very  narrow,  a  mere  sharp  line,  atid  it  went  in  only  a 
f  little  way  :  so  it  seemed  to  be  nothing  at  all.     The  slave- 
8  at  that  time  ilid  not  contend  tliat  slavery  was  right 
id.     They  admitted  that  it  was  a  political  evil.     They 
ofessed,  many  of  them,  that  it  was  a  moral  evil.     All  the 
teat  Sontheni   revolutionary  bodies  had   accustomed   them- 
1  to  believe  in  the  rights  of  man,  in  tho  priucipka  of 
mauity,  in  the  blessiuga  of  liberty ;  and  they  could  not 
i   slavery.      Mason  of  Virginia,  in  tho  debates   in  the 
■al  Convention,  denounced  slavery  and   tho  slave-trade. 
1  evil  of  slavery,"  said  he,  "  affects  the  whole  Union. 
ry  discouroges  arts  and  manufactures.    The  jjoor  despise 
wr  when  done  by  slaves.     They  prevent  the  immigration 
t  whites,  who  really  enrich  a  country.     They  produce  the 
t  pernicious   effects   ou   the  manners.     Every    mnst«r   of 
t  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.     They  bring  the  judgment  of 
Ml  on  a  country."     Williamson  of  North  Carolina  de- 
fed  himaelf  in  principle  and  practice  opposed   to  slavery. 
.diaon  "thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the 
a  that  there  could  be  property  in  man."     But  the  extreme 
luthem  States,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  insisted  oa  the 
b  of  importing  slaves,  at  least  for  a  little  while;  and  so 
iejr  were  allowed  to  import  them  for  twenty  years.    They 
bo  insitited  on  having  their  slaves  represented  by  themselves 
I  Congnjss,  and  so  they  were  allowed  to  count  three  fifths  of 
i  stfiTCS  in  determining  tho  ratio.     This  seemed   a  small 
Wngi  but  it  was  the  entering  of  the  wedge.     It  was  tolerat- 
;  tlie  principle  of  slavery :  not  admitting  it.  but  tolerating 
At  the  same  time  that  this  Convention  was  forming  the 
teral  Constitution  Congress  was  prohibiting  slavery  iu  all 
territory  northwest  of   the  Oliio.     This  prohiliition  of 
■  waa   adopted   by  the  unanimous  votes  of    the  eight 
^tei  present,  including  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
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Two  years  later  it  was  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution.  Jefierson,  a  commissioner 
to  revise  the  statute  law  of  Virginia,  prepared  a  bill  for  grad* 
ual  emancipation  in  that  State.  In  1790  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  last  pub- 
lic act  of  his  life,  declaring  equal  liberty  to  be  the  birthright  of 
all,  and  asking  Congress  to  "  devise  means  for  restoring  lib-- 
erty  to  the  slaves,  and  so  removing  this  inconsistency  irom  the 
character  of  the  American  people."  In  1804  the  people  of 
Virginia  petitioned  Congress  to  have  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
suspended,  that  they  might  hold  slaves ;  but  a  committee  of 
Congress,  of  which  John  Randolph  of  Virginia  was  chairman, 
reported  that  it  would  be  "  highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient 
to  impair  a  provision  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  Noii;hwest  Territory." 

But  in  1820  the  first  heavy  blow  came  on  the  wedge  to  drive 
it  into  the  log.  The  Union  is  a  tough  log,  and  the  wedge  could 
be  driven  a  good  way  in  without  splitting  it ;  but  the  first  blow 
which  drove  it  in  was  the  adopting  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  allowing  slavery  to  come  North  and  take  possession  of 
Missouri. 

The  thirty  years  of  prosperity  which  had  followed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  had  changed  the  feelings  of  men  both 
North  and  South.  The  ideas  of  the  Revolution  had  receded 
into  the  background;  the  thirst  for  wealth  and  power  had 
taken  their  place.  So  the  Southern  States,  which  had  cor- 
dially agreed  thirty  years  before  to  prohibit  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  had  readily  admitted  it  to  be  a  political  evil,  now 
demanded  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  carrying  slaves  into  Mis- 
souri. They  threatened  to  dissolve  the  Union,  talked  of  a 
fire  only  to  be  extinguished  by  seas  of  blood,  and  proposed 
to  hang  a  member  from  New  Hampshire  who  spoke  of  liberty. 
Some  of  the  Northern  men  were  not  frightened  by  these 
threats,  and  valued  them  at  their  real  worth.  But  we  know 
the  result  was  a  compromise.  Slavery  was  to  take  possession 
of  Missouri,  on  condition  that  no  other  State  as  far  north  as 
Missouri  should  be  slaveholding.  Slavery  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  rest  of  the  territory  forever.  This  bargain  was  ap- 
plauded and  justified  by  Southern  politicians  and  newspapers 
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n  great;  triinnpli  on  their  part ;  and  it  was.  The  wedge  hnd 
wirod  a  heavy  blow,  and  was  driven  a  long  (iistance  into 
}  log.  That  fatal  compromiae  was  a  surrender  of  principle 
r  the  aakc  of  peace,  hartoiing  cotiscienco  for  quiet;  and  we 
B  soon  to  reap  the  bitter  fniits  of  it. 

ace  to  face,  in  deadly  oppoeitioii,  each  determined  on  the 

tal  destmclian  of  his  antagonist,  stood  thiR  Goliath  of  the 

!  power  and  the  little  David  of  antislavory,  at  the  hegin- 

bg  of  the  ten  years  which  extxinded  I'l-om   1830   to  1S40. 

e  giant  was  ultimately  to  full  from  the  wounds  of  his  minnte 

^nnent,  but  not  during  this  decade  or  the  next.     For  many 

mrs  each  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  was  growing  strouger, 

I  tliB  fight  was  growing  fiercer.     Organization  on  the  one 

Q  was  continually  becoming  more  powerful;  endiusiasm  on 

I  other  continually  built  up  a   more   determined   opinion. 

!  slave  power  won   repeated  victories ;   but  every  victory 

ied  the  number  and  ardor  of  its  opponents. 

I  first  attempt  ta  destroy  antislavory  principles  was  by 

of  woba.     Mobs   seldom  take  jilace  in  a  community 

a  where  the  upper  stratum  of  society  and  the  lowest  are 

a  sympathetic  opposition  to  Home  struggling  minority.     Then 

i  loWQr  class  takes  its  convictions  from  the  higher,  and  re- 

Ifdt!  itself  aa  the  hand  executing  what  the  head  thinks  ought 

k  be   done.     Respectability  denounces   the  victim,  and   the 

llbU  hastens  to  take  vengeance  on  him.     Even  a  mob  cannot 

;  efficiently  unless   inspired  by  ideas ;    and  these  it  must 

!  from  some  higher  source.     So  it  was  when  Priestley 

t  mabl>ed  at  Birmingham;  so  it  was  when  Wesley  and  his 

IsadR  wurc  mobbed  in  all  parts  of  England.     So  it  was  also  in 

merica  when  the  office  of  the  "  Philanthropist  "  was  defitroyed 

^Cincinnati;  when  halls  and  churches  were  burned  in  Phila^ 

tiia :  when   Miss  Craudall  was  mobl>ed  in  (^omiecticut ; 

1  Lovqjoy  was  killed  at  jVJton.    Antistavery  uieotingB  were 

Elen  uivadod  by  rioters,  that  on  one  occasion  Steplien  S, 

tBtvr  id  reported  to  have  declared  that  the  speakers  were  not 

t  their  duty,  because  the  people  listened  so  quietly.     "  If 

|wer«  doing  our  duty,"  said  ho,  "  they  wotdd  bo  throwing 

1  at  u«."     These  demonstrations  only  roused  and  in. 

Efied  tho  ardor  of  the  Abolitionists,  while  bringing  to  tliair 
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side  those  who  loved  fair  play,  and  those  in  whom  the  element 
of  battle  was  strong.  Mobs  also  were  an  excellent  advertise- 
ment for  the  Antislavery  Society  ;  and  this  is  what  every  new 
cause  needs  most  for  its  extension.  Every  time  that  one  of 
their  meetings  was  violently  broken  up,  every  time  that  any 
outrage  or  injury  was  offered  to  the  Abolitionists,  all  the 
newspapers  in  the  land  gave  them  a  gratuitous  advertisement 
by  conspicuous  notices  of  the  event.  So  the  public  mind  was 
directed  to  the  question,  and  curiosity  was  excited.  The  anti- 
slavery  conventions  were  more  crowded  from  day  to  day,  their 
journals  were  more  in  demand,  and  their  plans  and  opinions 
became  the  subject  of  conversation  everywhere. 

And  certainly  there  could  be  no  more  interesting  place  to 
visit  than  one  of  these  meetings  of  the  Antislavery  Society. 
With  untiring  assiduity  they  brought  to  their  platform  every- 
thing which  could  excite  and  impress  their  audience.  Their 
orators  were  of  every  kind, — rough  men  and  shrill-voiced 
women,  polished  speakers  from  the  universities,  stammering 
fugitives  from  slavery,  philosophers  and  fanatics,  atheists  and 
Christian  ministers,  wise  men  who  had  been  made  mad  by  op- 
pression, and  babes  in  intellect  to  w^hom  God  had  revealed 
some  of  the  noblest  truths.  They  murdered  the  King's  Eng- 
lish, they  uttered  glaring  fallacies,  the  blows  aimed  at  evil- 
doers often  glanced  aside  and  hit  good  men.  Invective  was, 
perhaps,  the  too  frequent  staple  of  their  argument,  and  any 
difference  of  opinion  would  be  apt  to  turn  their  weapons 
against  each  other.  This  church-militant  often  became  a 
church-termagant.  Yet,  after  all  such  abatement  for  errors 
of  judgment  or  bad  taste,  their  meetings  were  a  splendid 
arena  on  which  was  fought  one  of  the  greatest  battles  for 
mankind.  The  eloquence  we  heard  there  was  not  of  the 
schools,  and  had  nothing  artificial  about  it.  It  followed  the 
rule  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  all  directed  to  action.  Every 
word  was  a  blow.  There  was  no  respect  for  dignities  or 
authorities.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  object 
of  such  unfeigned  idolatry  to  the  average  American,  was  de- 
nounced as  *'  a  covenant  with  hell."  The  great  men  of  the 
nation,  Webster,  Clay,  Jackson,  Lyman  Beecher,  were  usually 
selected  as  the  objects  of  the  severest  censure.    The  rule  was 


■strike  at  tbe  lieada  wliich  rose  above  the  crowd,  aa  doserv- 

I  the  sternest  condemnation.      Presidents  and  guvcrnors, 

kds  of  nniversitios,  eminent  divioos,  great  churches  and 

Dominations,  were  convicted  as  traitors  to  the  right,  or  held 

t  to  unsparing  ridicule.     No  conventional   proprieties  were 

;arded  in  the  terrible  earnestness  of  thin  enraged  epeecli. 

kwas  li!{D  the  lava  pouring  from  the  depths  of  tiie  earth,  and 

Biting  the  very  rocks  which  opposed  its  resistless  courso. 

Of  course  this  fierce  attack  roused  as  fierce  a  defence.     One 

treme  generated  the  other.     The  cry  for  ■'  immediate  aboli- 

was  answered  by  labored  defences  of  slavery  itself. 

Formerly  its  advocates  only  excused  it  as  a  necessary  evil ; 

now  they  began  to  defend  it  as  a  positive  good.     Then  was 

-I'eu  the  lamentable  sight  of  Christian  ministers  and  respected 

ilivuies  hurrying  to  the  support  of  the  "  sum  of  ail  Wllanies." 

I'be  episcopal  bishop  of  a  New  England  State  defended  with 

.'iriior  the  system  of  slavery  as  an  instilution  supported  by  the 

Bible  and  commanded  by  God  himself.    The  president  of  a 

Now  ISngland  collcgii  declared  slavery  to  be  a  positive  institu- 

of  rovcati'd   religion,  and   not  inconsistent  with  the  law 

lilovc.     The  mhiiatcr  uf  a  Boston  church,  going  to  the  South 

t  hi»  health,  amused  bis  leisure  by  writing  a  book  on  slav- 

,  la  which  it  is  made  to  appear  as  a  rosc-coIored  and 

lightful  institution,  and  its  opposers  are  severely  censured. 

)  of  the  most  learned  professors  in  a  Massachusetts  thco- 

1  Boliool  composed  a  treatise  to  refute  the  heresy  of  the 

thar  law,  and  to  maintain  the  duty  of  returning  fugitive 

KB  (ohuudage.     Under  such  guidance  it  was  natural  that 

I  churches  should  generally  stand  aloof  from  the  Abolitioii- 

t  and  condemn  their  course.     It  was  equally  natural  that 

i  Abolitionists  should  then  denounce  the  churebes  as  the 

■vark  of  slavery.     Nevertheless,  from   the  Christian   body 

pe  most  of  tbo.ie  who  devoted  their  lives  to  the  extirpation 

RliiB  great  evil  and  iniquity.     And  Mr.  Garrison,  at  least, 

pya  maiut-ained  that  bis  converts  wore  most  likely  to  be 

pa  anioni:;  those  whose  consciences  had  been  educated  by 

i  Clinrch  and  the  Bible. 

rom  public  meetings  in  the  North,  the  conflict  of  ideas 
fct  extended  itself  to  the  floor  of  Congress,  where  it  con- 
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tiuued  to  rage  during  nearly  thirty  years,  until  **  the  war  of 
tongue  and  pen  "  changed  to  that  of  charging  squadrons,  the 
storm  of  shot  and  the  roll  of  cannon.     Tlie  question  found  its 
way  into  the  debates  of  Congress  in  the  form  of  petitions  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.     If  the  slaveholders  had  allowed  these  petitions  to 
be  received  and  referred,  taking  no  notice  of  them,  it  seems 
probable  that  no  important  results  would  have  followed.     But, 
blinded  by  rage  and  fear,  they  opposed  their  reception,  thus 
denying  a  privilege  belonging  to  all  mankind,  —  that  of  asking 
the  government  to  redress  their  grievances.     Then  came  to 
the  front  a  man  already  eminent  by  his  descent,  his  great 
attainments,  his  long  public  service,  his  great  position,  and  his 
commanding  ability.    John  Quiucy  Adams,  after  having  been 
President  of  the  United  States,  accepted  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
useful  of  its  members.    He  was  not  then  an  Abolitionist,  nor 
in  favor  even  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
But  he  believed  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  petition  the 
government  for  anything  they  desired,  and  that  their  respect- 
ful petitions  should  be  respectfully  received.     Sixty-five  years 
old  in  1832,  when  he  began  this  conflict,  his  warfare  with  the 
slave  power  ended  only  when,  struck  with  death  while  in  his 
seat,  he  saw  the  last  of  earth  and  was  content.     With  what 
energy,  what  dauntless  courage,  what  untiring  industry,  what 
matchless  powers  of  argument,  what  inexhaustible  resources 
of  knowledge,  he  pursued  his  object,  the  future  historian  of  the 
struggle  who  can  fully  paint  what  Mr.  Wilson  is  only  able  to 
indicate,  will  take  pleasure  in  describing.      One  scene  will 
remain  forever  memorable  as  one  of  the  most  striking  tri- 
umphs of  human  oratory ;  and  this  we  must  describe  a  little 
more  fully. 

February  6,  1837,  being  the  day  for  presenting  petitions, 
Mr.  Adams  had  already  presented  several  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (a  measure  to 
which  he  was  himself  then  opposed),  when  he  proceeded  to 
state  *  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  paper  upon  which  he 
wished  the  decision  of  the  Speaker.    The  paper,  he  said,  came 

*  Cong^ssional  Globe  for  February  6, 1837. 
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from  twenty  persons  declaring  themselves  to  be  slaves.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Speaker  would  consider  this 
paper  as  coming  under  the  rule  of  the  House.*  The  Chair 
said  he  would  take  the  advice  of  the  House  on  that  question. 
And  thereupon  commenced  a  storm  of  indignation  which  raged 
around  Mr.  Adams  during  four  days.f  Considering  that  the 
House  had  ordered,  less  than  three  weeks  before,  that  all 
papers  relating  in  any  way  to  slavery  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  any  action  being  taken  on  them,  this  four  days' 
discussion  about  such  a  paper,  ending  in  the  passing  of  several 
resolutions,  was  rather  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  irrepres- 
sible character  of  the  antislavery  movement.  The  Southern 
members  seemed  at  first  astonished  at  what  they  hastily  as- 
sumed to  be  an  attempt  of  Mr.  Adams  to  introduce  a  petition 
from  slaves.  One  moved  that  it  be  not  received.  Another, 
indignant  at  such  a  tame  way  of  meeting  the  question,  de- 
clared that  any  one  attempting  to  introduce  such  a  petition 
should  be  immediately  punished ;  and  if  that  was  not  done 
at  once,  all  the  members  from  the  slave  States  should  leave 
the  House.  Loud  cries  arose,  "  Expel  him !  expel  liim ! " 
Mr.  Alford  declared  that  the  petition  ought  to  be  burned. 
Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  of  South  Carolina,  who  soon  received 
a  castigation  which  he  little  anticipated,  moved  that  John 
Quincy  Adams,  having  committed  a  gross  disrespect  to  the 
House  in  attempting  to  introduce  a  petition  from  slaves,  ought 
to  be  instantly  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  receive 
the  severe  censure  of  the  Speaker.  Similar  resolutions  were 
offered  by  •Mr.  Haynes  and  Mr.  Lewis,  all  assuming  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  attempted  to  introduce  this  petition.  He  at  last 
took  the  floor,  and  said  that  he  thought  the  time  of  the  House 
was  being  consumed  needlessly,  since  all  these  resolutions 
were  founded  on  an  error.  He  had  not  attempted  to  present 
the  petition,  —  he  had  only  asked  the  Speaker  a  question  in 
regard  to  it.  He  also  advised  the  member  from  Alabama  to 
amend  his  resolution,  which  stated  the  petition  to  be  for  the' 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District,  whereas  it  was  the  very 

•  Rule  adopted  January  18th,  that  all  petitions  relating  to  slaverv  he  laid  on  the 
table  without  any  action  heing  taken  on  them, 
t  February  6, 7,  9,  and  11. 
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reverse  of  that.  It  was  a  petition  for  sometliing  which  would 
be  very  objectionable  to  himself,  though  it  might  bo  the  very 
thing  which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  was  contending  for. 
Then  Mr.  Adams  sat  down,  leaving  his  opponents  more  augry 
than  ever,  but  somewhat  confused  in  their  minds.  They  could 
not  very  well  censure  him  for  doing  what  he  had  not  done, 
but  they  wished  very  much  to  censure  him.  So  Mr.  Waddy 
Thompson  modified  his  resolution,  making  it  state  that  Mr. 
Adams,  "  by  creating  the  impression,  and  leaving  the  House 
under  the  impression,  that  the  petition  was  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,"  had  trifled  with  the  House,  and  should  receive  its 
censure.  After  a  multitude  of  other  speeches  from  the  enraged 
Southern  chivalry,  the  debate  of  the  first  day  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  next  day  (February  7),  in  reply  to  a  question,  Mr. 
Adams  stated  again  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  present  the 
petition,  though  his  own  feelings  would  have  led  him  to  do  so, 
but  had  kept  it  in  his  possession,  out  of  respect  to  the  House. 
He  had  said  nothing  to  lead  the  House  to  infer  that  this  peti- 
tion was  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  should  consider  be- 
fore presenting  a  petition  from  slaves ;  though,  in  his  opinion, 
slaves  had  a  right  to  petition,  and  the  mere  fact  of  a  petition 
being  from  slaves  would  not  of  itself  prevent  him  from  pre- 
senting it.  If  the  petition  was  a  proper  one,  he  should  present 
it.  A  petition  was  a  prayer,  a  supplication  to  a  superior  being. 
Slaves  might  pray  to  God :  was  this  House  so  superior  that  it 
could  not  condescend  to  hear  a  prayer  from  those  to  whom  the 
Almighty  listened  ?  He  ended  by  saying  that,  in  asking  the 
question  of  the  Speaker,  he  had  intended  to  show  the  greatest 
respect  to  the  House,  and  had  not  the  least  purpose  of  trifling 
with  it. 

These  brief  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams  made  it  necessary  for 
the  slaveholders  again  to  change  their  tactics.  Mr.  Drom- 
goole  of  Virginia  now  brought  forward  his  famous  resolution, 
which  Mr.  Adams  afterwards  made  so  ridiculous,  accusing  him 
"of  having  "  given  color  to  an  idea  "  that  slaves  had  a  right  to 
petition,  and  that  he  should  be  censured  by  the  Speaker  for 
this  act.  Another  member  proposed,  rather  late  in  the  day, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  any  attempt 
had  been  made,  or  not,  to  ofier  a  petition  from  slaves.   Another 
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ired  a  soricR  nf  resolutions,  declaring  that  if  anj  one  "  Iiere- 
ler  "  should  cificr  potitioiia  from  slaves  he  ought  to  ho  regarded 
as  ail  eiieiny  of  tho  South,  and  of  tlie  Cuiun ;  Itut  that  "  aa 
John  Quincy  AdainS  had  staled  that  he  meant  uo  disruEpoct  to 
the  Uuu»e,  thut  all  prouoediugs  as  to  his  couiluct  should  now 
ceaao."  And  so,  after  many  other  speeches,  the  second  day's 
dehato  came  to  au  end. 

The  next  day  was  set  apai-t  to  coimt  the  votes  for  President, 
!U)d  so  Iho  debato  was  resumed  February  9.     It  boou  became 
more    confused    than    over.      Motions  were    made  to  lay  the 
rusolutions  on   the   table;  they  were  withdrawn;    they  were 
renewed  ;   they   were   voted    down  ;  and,  Onally,  after   much 
discussion,  and  when  at  liLst  the  final  ({uestion  was  about  being 
hiiten,  Mr.  Adams  inf[uircd  whether  ho  was  to  be  allowed  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  defence  before  being  condemned.     Ho  he 
ibliuned  tiie  floor,  and  immodiately  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
.ise  was  clianged.     Dnrhig  three  days  ho  had  been  the  pris- 
sier at  the  bar  ;  suddenly  ho  became  the  judge  on  the  beach. 
iScver,  in  the  liistory  of  foremiic  eloijuence,  has  a  single  speech 
ictod  agi'eater  change  iu  the  purpose  of  a  deliberative  as- 
ibly.    Often  as  the  Horatian  description  has  been  quoted  of 
_     just  man,  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  who  fears  not  the  rage 
of  citizens  clamoring  for  what  is  wrong,  it  has  never  found  a 
tor  a|)pncation  than  to  the  unsliakcn  mind  of  John  Quiney 
.Vdams,  standing  atone,  in  the  midst  of  his  antagonists,  hke  a 
Id  momimcnt  which  tho  idle  storms  beat  against  in  vain. 
"^6  began  by  saying  that  he  had  been  waitiug  during  theso 

dayaTor  an  answer  to  the  question  which  ho  had  pnt  to 

the  speaker,  and  which  the  Sjieaker  had  put  to  the  House,  but 
..  iiich  the  Houue  had  not  yet  answered,  namely,  whether  tho 
tpor  he  held  in  his  baud  came  under  tho  rule  of  the  House, 
1  not.  They  lud  discussed  everything  else,  but  had  not  au- 
Acred  tliat  (juestion.  They  hud  wasted  the  time  of  the  House 
n  considering  how  thoy  could  censure  him  for  doing  what  ho 
Dot  done.  All  ha  wished  to  know  was.  whether  a  petltiou 
bIutos  should  he  received  or  not.  lie  himself  thought 
it  ought  Ut  bu  rec-ived  ;  but  if  tho  Ilouse  decided  other- 
be  should  not  pi-vsent  it.  Only  one  gentleman  had  un- 
dertaken to  discuss  that  question,  and  his  argument  was,  that 
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if  slavery  was  abolished  by  Congress  in  any  State,  you  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  ;  and,  therefore^  slaves  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  petition  for  anything.  He,  Mr.  Adams,  was  unable 
to  see  the  connection  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 

(Hereupon  poor  Mr.  French,  the  author  of  this  argument, 
tried  to  explain  what  he  meant  by  it,  but  left  his  meaning  as 
confused  as  before.) 

Then  Mr.  Adams  added,  that  if  you  deprived  any  one  in  the 
community  of  the  right  of  petition,  wliich  was  only  the  right 
of  offering  a  prayer,  you  would  find  it  difficult  to  know  where 
to  stop ;  one  gentleman  had  objected  to  the  reception  of  one 
petition,  because  oflered  by  women  of  a  bad  character.  Mr. 
Patton  of  Virginia  says  he  JcnoivB  that  one  of  the  names  is  of 
a  woman  of  a  bad  character.     How  does  he  know  it  f 

(Hereupon  Mr.  Patton  explained  that  he  did  not  himself 
know  the  woman,  but  had  been  told  that  her  character  was  not 
good.) 

So,  said  Mr.  Adams,  you  first  deny  the  right  of  petition  to 
slaves,  then  to  free  people  of  color,  and  then  you  inquire  into 
the  moral  character  of  a  petitioner  before  you  receive  his  peti- 
tion. The  next  step  will  be  to  inquire  into  the  political  belief 
of  the  petitioners  before  you  receive  their  petition.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson of  Virginia  had  said  that  no  petitions  ought  to  be 
received  for  an  object  which  Congress  had  no  power  to  grant. 
Mr.  Adams  replied,  with  much  acutoness,  that  on  most  ques- 
tions the  right  of  granting  the  petition  might  be  in  doubt :  a 
majority  must  decide  that  point:  it  would  therefore  follow, 
from  Mr.  Robertson's  rule,  that  no  one  had  a  righf  to  i)etition 
unless  he  belonged  to  the  predominant  party.  Mr.  Adams  then 
turned  to  Mr.  Dromgoole,  who  had  charged  him  with  the  re- 
markable crime  of  "  gi^'ing  color  to  an  idea,"  and  soon  made 
that  Representative  of  the  Old  Dominion  appear  very  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded  to  rebuke,  with  dignity  but 
severity,  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  proposed  to  censure 
him  without  any  correct  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 
His  criticisms  had  the  efiect  of  compelling  these  gentlemen  to 
excuse  themselves  and  to  ofier  various  explanations  of  their 
mistakes.    These  assailants  suddenly  found  themselves  in  an 
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iLlihjde  of  eel r-dofe lice.  Wr.  Adamo  graciouslF  aucoptPd  Hieir 
■  xpiaimtiona,  adWsing  tlicim  la  future  to  be  careful  when  they 
liruicrtouk  to  offer  resolulimis  of  censure.  He  tlieii  informed 
Mr.  Wadily  Tliou)[ison  of  8autli  Carolina  that  he  had  one  or 
t«-o  qucstione  to  put  to  him.  By  this  time  it  had  bocomo  a 
jin/tty  BuriiJiw  liuKiiics«  to  receive  Iho  attentions  of  Mr.  Adams  ; 
;ind  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson  immediatoly  rose  to  explain.  Hut 
Mr.  Adams  asked  him  to  wait  until  ho  had  fully  stated  the 
(juestioii  which  Mr.  Thompson  was  to  answer.  This  Southern 
statesman  had  threatened  the  ex-Presidcnt  of  tlic  United 
Slutet*  with  an  indictment  hy  the  grand  jury  of  the  District  for 
.  I  irds  spoken  in  debate  in  the  House  of  IteprcKcntatives,  and 
lii'l  added  that,  if  the  petition  was  presented.  Mr.  Adnms 
would  bo  sent  to  the  penitcntitiry.  "Sir,'"  said  Mr.  Adams, 
"  the  only  answer  I  make  to  such  a  threat  from  that  gentle- 
man is,  to  invito  him,  when  lie  returns  to  his  constituents,  to 
Htudy  a  little  the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty."  Ho  then 
titUed  on  a  gentleman  from  the  slave  States  to  aay  how  many 
of  them  indorsed  that  sentiment.  "J  do  not,"  said  Mr 
Underwood  of  ICentilcky.  "  /  do  not,"  said  Mr.  Wise  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Thompson  was  compelled  to  attempt  another 
L-xplaiuition,  and  said  he  meant  that,  in  Sorith  Garxlina,  any 
moml)er  of  the  Legislature  who  should  present  a  petition  from 
tilaves  could  bu  indicted.  "  Then,"  replied  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Ibis  produced  a  gi-eat  sensation,  "if  it  is  the  law  of  South 
Carolina  tlnit  members  of  her  Legislature  may  he  indicted  by 
Juries  for  words  spoken  in  dohatc,  God  Almighty  receive  my 
thimka  thafrl  am  not  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina." 

I£r.  Adams  ended  his  speech  hy  declaring  that  the  honor  of 

h  House  of  Representatives  was  always  regarded  by  him  as 

red  sentiment,  and  that  he  woidd  feel  a  censure  from  that 

B  as  the  heaviest  misfortune  of  a  long  life,  checkered  as 

d  been  hy  many  vicissitudes. 

lieti  Mr.  Adams  t>egaa  his  defence,  not  only  was  a  large 
|orit]r  of  the  House  opposed  to  his  course,  but  they  had 
lofjht  thuniselvuH  by  a  series  of  violent  harangues  into  a 
xlitioit  of  bitter  excitement  against  him.  When  ho  ended, 
\  oflfect  of  this  ejctraordinary  speech  was  such,  that  all  the 
tolutions  were  i-ejected,  and  out  of  the  whole  House  only 
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twenty-two  members  could  be  found  to  pass  a  vote  of  even 
indirect  censure.  The  victory  was  won,  and  won  by  Mr. 
Adams  almost  single-handed.  Wo  count  Horatius  Cocles  a 
hero  for  holding  the  Roman  bridge  against  a  host  of  enemies ; 
but  greater  honors  belong  to  him  who  successfully  defends 
against  overwhelming  numbers  the  ancient  safeguards  of  pub- 
lic liberty.  For  this  reason  we  have  repeated  here  at  such 
length  the  story  of  three  days,  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ought  always  to  remember.  It  took  ten  years  to  accom- 
plish the  actual  repeal  of  these  gag-laws.  But  the  main  work 
was  done  when  the  right  of  speech  was  obtained  for  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  Congress ;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  great 
leader  in  this  warfare.  He  was  joined  on  that  arena  by  other 
noble  champions,  —  Giddings,  Mann,  Palfrey,  John  P.  Hale, 
Chase,  Seward,  Slade  of  Vermont,  Julian  of  Indiana.  Others 
no  less  devoted  followed  them,  among  whom  came  from  Massa- 
chusetts Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson,  the  author  of 
the  j)resent  work.  What  he  cannot  properly  say  of  himself 
should  be  said  for  him.  Though  an  accomplished  and  eager 
politician,  Henry  Wilson  has  never  sacrificed  any  great  princi- 
ple for  the  sake  of  political  success.  His  services  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  have  beei\  invaluable,  his  labors  in  that  cause 
unremitting.  Personal  feelings  and  personal  interests  he  has 
been  ready  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Loyal  to 
his  friends,  he  has  not  been  bitter  to  his  opponents ;  and  if 
any  man  who  fought  through  that  long  struggle  was  to  be  its 
historian,  no  one  will  deny  the  claims  of  Mr.  Wilson  to  that 
honor. 

Under  the  lead  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  power  to  discuss 
the  whole  subject  of  slavery  in  the  National  Legislature  was 
won,  and  never  again  lost.  This  was  the  second  triumph  of 
the  antislavery  movement;  its  first  was  the  power  won  by 
Garrison  and  his  friends  of  discussing  the  subject  before  the 
people.  The  wolfish  mob  in  the  cities  and  in  Congress  might 
continue  to  howl,  but  it  had  lost  its  claws  and  teeth.  But  now 
came  the  first  great  triumph  of  the  slave  power,  in  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  friends  of  free- 
dom. It  was  more  serious  because  the  motive  of  annexation 
was  openly  announced,  and  the  issue  distinctly  presented  in 
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the  Proaideiitial  election,  ilr.  Upahur,  Trier's  Secretary  of 
State,  in  an  ofiicial  despatch,  dcclnred  that  tlio  annexation  of 
'i'i>5U8  was  neccBsary  to  secure  the  ioslitution  of  slavery,  Tlio 
Democratic  Convention  whicli  Dominated  Mr.  Polk  for  tlie 
PresiOcBcy  deliberately  made  Uie  nnnexation  of  Texas  the 
ii'iiding  feature  of  Us  platform.  Nor  was  the  slave  power  iu 
thia  movement  merely  opposed  by  the  antislnvery  feeling  of 
till)  country.  Soutlioru  Renalors  hcli>ed  to  defeat  the  measure 
when  first  presented  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  by  Mr.  Tyler's 
a<l ministration.  Nearly  fhe  whole  Whig  jiarty  waa  opfioscd  to 
it.  The  candidate  of  the  Whigs,  Henry  Clay,  had  publicly 
declared  tliat  annexation  would  he  a.  great  evil  to  the  nation. 
Twenty  memhera  of  Consress,  with  John  Quincy  Adams  at 
their  head,  had  prociaiin;d  in  an  address  to  tlieir  conRliliients 
that  it  would  be  equirJent  to  a  diasolution  of  the  Union. 
I  >r,  Chanuiug,  in  1841-'.  had  said  that  it  would  be  beUor  for  the 
i  ilion  to  jrcrish  than  to  commit  such  an  outrageous  wrong, 
i.'iward  Everett,  in  1837,  spoke  of  atmexatiou  as  "  an  enor- 
iiiiUB  crime."  Whifi  and  Democratic  legislatures  had  rejieat- 
lly  denounced  it.  In  1S43,  when  the  Pcraocrata  had  a 
i.ijority  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  they  resolved  that 
-  under  no  circumstances  whatever  "  could  the  people  of  Mas- 
.ii:husett8  approve  of  aunctaliou.  Martin  Van  Burcn  opposed 
:  lis  ui^ust  to  Mcsico.  Kenalor  Benton,  though  previously  in 
r.ivor  of  the  measure,  iu  a  sjkjccIi  in  Missouri  declared  tliat 
the  object  of  those  who  were  favoring  the  schenio  was  to 
diHSolvo  the  Union,  though  he  afterward  came  again  to  its 
support.  And  yet  when  the  Presidential  campaign  was  in 
licogress,  a  torchlight  Democratic  procession  miles  long  was 
<  '?rimurcliiug  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  flaunting  tho 
liiiie  star  of  Texas  along  its  whole  line.  And  when  Polk  was 
elected,  and  the  decision  of  the  nation  virtually  given  for  this 
sclieme,  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  contend  longer  againwl 
Bocb  a  triumph  of  slavery.  If  tlie  people  of  the  North  coulil 
~  '  init  to  this  outrage,  it  appeared  as  if  they  could  submit  to 
thing. 
(Bucli,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Oit  one  side  tho  slave 
rcrwas  greatly  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  Texas  lo 
I  Union  as  a  slave  State ;   hut,  ou  the  other  hand,  then' 
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came  a  large  accession  to  the  antislavery  body.  And  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  during  many  years.  Tlie  slave  power 
won  a  succession  of  political  victories,  each  of  which  was 
a  moral  victory  to  its  opponents.  Many  who  were  not  con- 
verted to  antislavery  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845 
were  brought  over  by  the  defeat  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  and 
the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850.  Many  who 
were  not  alarmed  by  these  successes  of  slavery  were  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  when  they  beheld  the  actual  working 
of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Act.  How  many  Boston  gentlemen,  be- 
fore opposed  to  WiQ  Abolitionists,  were  brought  suddenly  to 
their  side  when  they  saw  the  Court  House  in  chains,  and  were 
prevented  by  soldiers  guardhig  Anthony  Burns  from  going 
to  their  banks  or  insurance  offices  in  State  Street !  All  those 
bitter  hours  of  defeat  and  disaster  planted  the  seeds  of  a 
greater  harvest  for  freedom.  Others  who  remained  insensible 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  slave  laws  of  1 850  were  recruited  to  the 
ranks  of  freedom  by  the  repeal  of  the  ^Missouri  Compromise  in 
1854.  This  last  act,  Mr.  Wilson  justly  says,  did  more  than 
any  other  to  arouse  the  North,  and  convince  it  of  the  desperate 
encroachments  of  slavery.  Men  who  tamely  acquiesced  in 
this  gi'cat  wrong  were  startled  into  moral  life  by  the  murder- 
ous assault  on  Charles  Sumner  by  Preston  Brooks  in  1856. 
Those  wlio  could  submit  to  this  were  roused  by  the  border 
niffians  from  Missouri  who  invaded  Kansas,  and  made  the 
proslavery  Constitution  for  that  State.  The  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision in  1857,  which  declared  slavery  to  be  no  local  institu- 
tion, limited  to  a  single  part  of  the  land,  but  having  a  right  to 
exist  in  the  free  States  under  the  Constitution,  alarmed  even 
those  who  had  been  insensible  to  the  previous  aggressions  of 
slavery.  This  series  of  political  successes  of  the  slave  power 
were  appalling.  Every  principle  of  liberty,  every  restraint  on 
despotism,  was  overthrown  in  succession,  until  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy 
of  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  slaveholders. 
But  every  one  of  their  jmlitical  victories  was  a  moral  defeat ; 
every  access  to.  their  strength  as  an  organization  added  an 
immense  force  to  the  public  opinion  opposed  to  them ;  and 
each  of  their  successes  was  responded  to  by  some  advance  of 
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the  antialaver/  movement.     The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845 
wered  by  tlie  appearance  of  Jolin  P.  Hale,  in  1847,  in 
(  United  SlateH  Senate,  —  the  first  man  who  was  elected  to 
tat  liody  on  distinctly  antislavery  grounds  and  indepcndcut 
t  either  of  the  great  parties.     The  resjionse  to  tlie  defeat  of 
J  Wilmot  Proviso  and  passage  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  in 
EBCO  wan  tlie  election  of  Charles   Snmner   to  the  Senate  in 
X.pril,  3851,  and  the  eatablishment  of  tho  uiidergrouud  rail- 
road in  all  the  free  States.     When  the  South  abrogated  the 
Mieaouri  Comproniise,  the  North  replied  by  the  initiation  of 
i  Republican  party.     The  Kansns  outrages  gave  to  freedom 
Ihn  Brown  of  Ossawattomio.     And  the  answer  to  the  Dred 
»tt  decision  was  tho  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Till 
Utt  moment  the  forces  of  freedom   and   slavery   had  stood 
x>Bed,  like  two  groat  armies,  each  receiving  constant  vc- 
nHs  ftnd  an  accession  of  new  power.     On  one  side,  hitherto, 
I  been  all  the  political  trinmphs,  and  on  the  other  all  the 
koral  accessions.     But  with  this  first  great  political  success 
t  thoir  opponents  the  slave  power  became  wholly  demornl- 
.  gave  np  the  conflict,  threw  away  the  results  of  all  their 
jfrmer  victories,  and  abandoned   the  field  to  their  enemies, 

tnging  into  the  dark  abyss  of  secession  and  civil  war. 
f  And  yet,  what  was  the  issue  involved  in  that  election  ?  It 
B  simply  whetlier  slavery  should  or  shonld  not  be  extended 
V  Territories.  All  that  the  Republican  party  demanded 
1  this,  that  slavery  should  not  be  e-xtended.  It  did  not 
jam  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  slave  States.  We  remem- 
r  how  long,  after  the  war  began,  we  refused  to  do  this.  The 
iitherners  had  every  guaranty  they  could  desire  that  they 
bald  not  be  interfered  with  at  home.  If  they  had  gracefully 
pjutesced  in  the  decision  of  the  majority,  their  institution 
tglit  have  flourished  for  another  century.  The  Fngitive- 
lave  Law  would  have  been  repealed ;  or,  at  all  events,  trial 
btjury  would  have  lieen  given  to  the  man  claimed  as  a  fugi- 
But  no  attempt;  would  have  been  made  by  the  Repub- 
1  party  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  slave  States,  for 
Jat  party  did  not  believe  it  had  the  right  to  do  so, 
pfint,  in  tnith,  the  course  of  the  Sonthcni  leaders  illustrated 
,  striking  way  the  distinction  between  a  politician  and 
kvoL.  cxx.  —  NO.  246.  5 
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a  statesman.  They  were  very  acute  politicians,  trained  in  all 
the  tactics  of  their  art ;  but  they  were  poor  statesmen,  in- 
capable of  any  large  sti^ategic  plan  of  action.  As  statesmen, 
they  should  have  made  arrangements  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery,  as  an  institution  incapable  of  sustaining  itself  in 
civilized  countries  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Or,  if  they 
wished  to  maintain  it  as  long  as  possible,  they  ought  to  have 
seen  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  preserving  the 
support  of  the  interests  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  North. 
Alliance  with  the  Northern  States  was  their  only  security ;  and, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  have  kept  the  Northern  conscience  on 
their  side  by  a  loyal  adherence  to  all  compacts  and  covenants. 
Instead  of  this,  they  contrived  to  outrage,  one  by  one,  every 
feeling  of  honor,  every  sentiment  of  duty,  and  every  vested 
right  of  the  free  States,  until,  at  last,  it  became  plain  to  all 
that  it  was  an  ^'  irrepressible  conflict,"  and  must  be  settled 
definitely  either  for  slavery  or  for  freedom.  When  this  point 
was  reached  by  the  American  people,  they  also  saw  that  it 
could  not  be  settled  in  favor  of  slavery,  for  no  concession 
would  satisfy  the  slaveholders,  and  no  contract  they  might 
make  could  be  depended  on.  The  North  gave  them,  in  1850, 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Did  it  get 
peace?  No.  It  relinquished,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso.  Was  the  South  satisfied  ?  No.  In  1863  Mr. 
Douglas  offered  it  the  Nebraska  Bill.  Was  it  contented  ?  By 
no  means.  Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Buchanan  did  their  best  to 
give  them  Kansas.  Did  they  content  the  South  by  their  ef- 
forts ?  No.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Pierce,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  were 
all  set  aside  by  the  South.  The  Lecompton  Bill  was  not 
enough.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  not  enough.  They  de- 
manded that  slavery  should  bo  established  by  a  positive  act 
of  Congress  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  Even  Judge 
Douglas  shrunk  aghast  from  tlie  enterprise  of  giving  them  such 
a  law  as  that ;  and  so  Judge  Douglas  was  immediately  thrown 
aside.  Thus,  by  the  folly  of  the  Southern  leaders  themselves, 
more  than  by  the  efforts  of  their  opponents,  the  majority  was 
obtained  by  the  Republicans  in  the  election  of  1860. 

But  during  this  conflict  there  came  many  very  dark  days  for 
freedom.    One  of  these  was  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive- 
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s  Law  in  1850.     Tiiat  law  waa  ono  of  a  scries  of  compro- 
mises, iutotideil  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  tiic  question  and 
(o   silence  all  aniialavcry  agitation.     Although   defended    by 
great  lawyers,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  save  tho  Union, 
tlicre  is  little  doubt  but  tltat  it  was  as  uu constitutional  as  it 
was  cruel.     The  Constitution  declares  that  "  no  person  Bliall 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due  process  of  law,"  and 
also  that  "  in  suits  at  common  law,  when  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  ho  preserved."     A  colored  man,  like  Anthony  Bums,  was 
in  full  possession  of  his   liberty ;    he   was  a  self-supporting, 
tax-paying  citizen  of  Massachusctta ;  and  in  ten  days,  by  the 
action  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  he  was  turned  info  a  slave 
Mdcr  tho  decision  of  a  United  States  commissioner,  without 
toingajndgeora  jury.    The  passage  of  this  law,  and  its  actual 
Itforcement,  caused  great  Gscitemcut  among  the  free  colored 
»ple  at  tho  North,  a,s  well  as  among  the  fngitives  from  slav- 
No  one  waa  safe     It  was  evident  that  it  was  meant  to 
I  enforced, ^ — it  waa   not   meant  to  l>e  idle   thunder.     But 
Btead  of  discouraging  the  friends  of  freedom,  it  roused  them 
)  greater  activity.     More  fugitives  than  ever  came  from  the 
kve   St^ates,   and   the   underground    railroad   was    in    fuller 
vify   than   before.      The  methods   employed   by   fugitives 
|r  escape  were  very  various  and  ingenious.     One  man  waa 
lUgllt  away  in  a  packing-box.     Another  clung  to  the  lower 
a  of  the  guard  of  a  steamer,  washed  hy  water  at  every  roll 
[the  vessel.     One  well-known  case  was  that  of  Ellen  Crafts, 

0  came  from  Georgia  disguised  as  a  young  Southern  gentlo- 
,  attended  by  her  husband  as  her  body-servant.     She  rode 

t  the  cars,  sitting  near  Soutlierners  who  kucw  her,  hut  did 
;  recognize  her  in  this  costume,  and  at  last  arrived  safe 
I  Philadelphia.  In  one  instance  a  slave  escaped  from  Ken- 
sky,  with  all  his  family,  walking  some  distance  on  stilts,  in 
r  to  leave  no  scent  for  the  pursuing  blood-hounds.  When 
B  poor  people  reached  tho  Nortli,  ami  tnld  their  stories  on 
mUiilavery  platform,  they  excited  groat  sympathy,  which 

1  not  confined  to  professed  antislavory  jwople,     A  United 
I  commissioner,  who  might  be  called  on  to  return  fugi- 

I  to  bondage,  frequently  bad  tbem  concealed  in  his  own 
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house,  by  the  action  of  his  wife,-  whose  generous  heart  never 
wearied  in  this  work,  and  who  was  the  means  of  saving  many 
from  bondage.  A  Democratic  United  States  marshal,  in  Bos- 
ton, whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  fugitive  slaves,  was  in  the  habit 
of  telling  the  slave-owner  who  called  on  him  for  assistance 
that  he  '•  did  not  know  anything  about  niggers,  but  he  would 
find  out  where  the  man  was  from  those  who  did."  Where- 
upon he  would  go  directly  to  Mr.  Garrison's  office  and  tell 
him  he  wanted  to  arrest  such  or  such  a  man,  a  fugitive  from 
slavery.  '*  But,"  said  he,  "  curiously  enough,  the  next  thing 
I  heard  would  be,  that  the  fellow  was  in  Canada."  And  when 
they  wore  actually  senf  back  to  slavery,  as  in  the  case  of 
Burns,  the  event  excited  so  much  sympathy  with  the  fugitive, 
and  so  much  horror  of  the  law,  that  its  efiects  were  disastrous 
to  the  slave  power.  Thomas  M.  Simms  was  arrested  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  fugitive  from  slavery,  April  3,  1851,  and  was  sent  to 
slavery  by  the  decision  of  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  a  United 
States  commissioner.  The  answer  to  this  act,  by  Massachu- 
setts, was  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner,  twenty-one  days 
after,  to  the  United  States  Senate.  Anthony  Burns  was 
returned  to  slavery  by  order  of  Edward  G.  Loring,  in  May, 
1854 ;  and  Massachusetts  responded  by  removing  him  from 
his  office  as  Judge  of  Probate,  and  Refusing  his  confirmation 
as  a  professor  in  Harvard  University. 

The  passage  of  what  were  called  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  including  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  had,  it  was  fondly 
believed,  put  an  end  to  the  whole  antislavery  agitation.  The 
two  great  parties,  Whig  and  Democrat,  had  agreed  that  such 
should  be  the  case.  The  great  leaders,  Henry  Clay  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  Cass  and  Buchanan,  were  active  in  calling  on  the 
people  to  subdue  their  prejudices  for  freedom.  Southern  fire- 
eaters,  like  Toombs  and  Alexander  Stephens,  joined  these 
Union-savers,  and  became  apostles  of  peace.  Agitation  was 
the  only  evil,  and  agitation  must  now  come  to  an  end.  Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  in  the  large  cities,  —  one  in  Castle 
Garden  in  New  York,  another  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston.  In 
ihese  meetings  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together. 
Rufus  Choate  and  Benjamin  Hallett  joined  in  demanding  that 
all  antislavery  agitation  should  now  cease.    The  Church  was 
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1  upon  to  asBiBt  in  tlio  work  of  IJnion-eaving.  and  many 
""leading  divines  lent  their  aid  in  tiiia  attempt  to  eilont-e  those 
who  doeircd  tliat  the  oppressed  should  go  free,  and  who  wislied 
to  brciik  every  yoke.  Many  Beemed  to  enpposo  that  all  anti- 
llavery  agitation  was  definitely  siippressed.  I'reeiflent  ii'ill- 
Bore  callcO  the  coinpromiBo  measnreB  "  a  final  arlJHstment." 
uX\  the  powers  which  control  human  opinion  —  the  two  great 
olitical  parties,  the  eociilar  and  religiouB  newBpapere,  (he  large 
IhurclieH  and  popular  divines,  the  mcrchauts  and  lawyers  — 

1  agreed  that  the  antislavery  agitation  should  now  cease." 
'  But  just  at  that  moment,  when  the  darkness  was  the  deep- 
iBt,  and  all  the  great  powers  in  the  Church  and  Stale  had  de- 
reed  that  there  should  be  no  more  said  concerning  American 
[STcry,  the  voice  of  a  woman  broke  the  silence,  and  Amorican 
Iflvevy  became  the  one  subject  of  discussion  throughout  the 
"orld.     "  Undo  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  written  by  Mrs.  Stowe  for 
"National  Era,"  Dr.  Bailey'a  paper  in  Washington.     It  was 
bended  to  Ija  a  short  story,  running  through  two  or  three 
mbere  of  the  journal,  and  she  was  to  receive  a  hundred  dol- 
1  for  writing  it.     But  aa  she  wrote  the  fire  burned  in  her 
»],  a  great  inspiration  camo  over  her,  and  not  knowing  what 
B  WM  ftlxMit  to  do,  she  moved  the  hearts  of  men  on  two  con- 
[baota  to  their  very  depths.     After  it  had  appeared  in  the 
^wspaper,  she  offered  it  as  a  novel  to  several  publinherK,  who 
jed  it.      Accepted    at  last,  it  had  a  circulation  unprece- 
mtod  iu  the  annals  of  literature.     lu   eight  weekx  its  sale 
i  reached  one  hundred  thousand  copies  in  the  United  States, 
^tlo  in  England  a  million  copies  were  sold  within  the  year. 

•  The  (niler  of  ihi«  ■rtiflc  rccalln  a  «cuno  which  orcurrt'd  in  Lis  prescnco  in  ilie 
^Md  Suui  Semite  cnrlj-  in  IB.-SI.  Mr.  Cliiy  wai  gpcBliinf  of  the  ontialBVtrj' 
s  «nd-of  the  Free-Soil  pnriy,  mid  naiil,  vltli  much  hittemw«,  "  Wu  hnra 
n  down,  —  down,  —  duwn,  whwo  tlicy  will  rcnuun ;  dowu  to  a  jiliicu  »o  low, 
^  tliey  MK  never  gel  up  ■giiin."  Juhn  i'.  linle,  Dover  at  a  loss  for  n  rcjil)-,  im- 
'"  m\j  amM  Biy  «aid,  "  The  tnnAIor  f>om  Krntuck}'  «ny>i  ilioi  I  und  ni,v  fricndi 
Imn  put  driw'i,  —  linwn,  —  down,  whirre  wo  ihiill  hitrc  to  siny.  It  rniiy  lie 
L  [ndacd,  U  ibc  lenator  nj*  tu,  I  am  afraiil  It  musi  lie  to.  Fur,  if  there  i»  any 
|d  tntluirity  uii  tlii«  sulyvct,  any  nimi  whu  knows  liy  liis  own  personal  and  Lim- 
it «k|K^rlan'!c  whnilt  is  la  hcjiiit  down,  iinil  lu  Iw  ktijuduwn.  it  w  iha  lioiit>rnbl« 
r  from  Kinmcky."  Wr.  Clay'*  aipirniion*  hnil  Iweii  tn  often  hnfflvd.  that 
I  WM  a  twy  kcMi  liiniit.  The  writer  spoke  ui  Mr,  Hale  ihtinly  after,  luid  ho 
'  '  do  not  Uiink  Mr.  Cla;  will  for^'ivu  nie  thiil  hit;  but  1  ciuld  not  help  ii. 
J  liavv  i;ot  lu  down,  hut  they  tholl  nut  [rntiiplo  a]>on  as." 
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On  the  European  Continent  the  sale  was  equally  immense.  A 
single  publisher  in  Paris  issued  five  editions  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  before  the  end  of  1852  it  was  translated  into  Italian, 
Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Flemish,  German,  Polish, 
and  Magyar.  To  these  were  afterward  added  translations  into 
Portuguese,  Welsh,  Russian,  Arabic,  and  many  otlier  lan- 
guages. For  a  time,  it  stopped  the  publication  and  sale  of  all 
other  works  ;  and  within  a  year  or  two  from  the  day  when  the 
politicians  had  decided  that  no  more  should  be  said  concern- 
ing American  slavery,  it  had  become  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion and  discussion  among  millions. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  was  published  in  18r>2.  Those  were 
very  dark  hours  in  the  great  struggle  for  freedom.  Who  that 
shared  them  can  ever  forget  the  bitterness  caused  by  the  de- 
fection of  Daniel  Webster,  and  his  7  th  of  March  speech  in 
1850 ;  by  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law,  which  made 
the  whole  area  of  the  free  States  a  hunting-ground  for  the 
slaveholders ;  and  by  the  rejection  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso, 
which  abandoned  all  the  new  territory  to  slavery?  This  was 
followed  by  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  as  President  in 
1852,  on  a  platform  in  which  the  Democratic  party  pledged 
itself  to  resist  all  agitation  of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Con- 
gress or  outside  of  it.  And  in  December,  1853,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  introduced  his  Nebraska  Bill,  which  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820,  and  opened  all  the  territory  here- 
tofore secured  to  freedom  to  slaveholders  and  their  slaves. 
This  offer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  voluntary  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  slaveholders  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.  And  in  spite  of  all  protests  from  the  North,  all 
resistance  by  Democrats  as  well  as  their  opponents,  all  argu- 
ments and  appeals,  this  solemn  agreement  between  the  North 
and  the  South  was  violated,  and  every  restriction  on  slavery 
removed.  Nebraska  and  Kansas  were  organized  as  Territories, 
and  the  question  of  slavery  left  to  local  tribmials,  or  what  was 
called  "  squatter  sovereignty." 

The  passage  of  this  measure  showed  the  vast  political  ad- 
vance of  the  slave  power  in  the  country,  and  how  greatly  it 
had  corrupted  the  political  conscience  of  the  nation.  It  also 
showed,  to  those  who  had  eyes,  that  slavery  was  the  wedge 
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which  wfia   to  split  the   Union  asunder.     But  there  were  in 

tbo  North  many  persons  who  still  thought  that  danger  to  the 

inion  Cftme  rnthcr  from  the  difnmsion  of  slavery  tlian   from 

tTory  itself.     They  supposed  that  if  all  opposition  to  slavery 

should  cease,  then  there'  would    be  no  more  danger.      The 

Aholitioniats  were  the  cause  of  all  the  peril ;  and  the  way  to 

BtivG  the  Union  was  to  silence  the  Abolitionists.     That,  how- 

'er,  had  been  tried  ineffectually  when  they  were  few  and 

,k ;  and  now  it  was  too  late,  as  these  Union-savers  ought 

have  seen. 

Mr.  Douglas  and  his  supporters  defended  their  cause  by 
laintiiining  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  not  a  contract, 
it  a  simple  act  of  legislation,  and  they  tauntingly  asked, 
"Why,  since  antislavery  men  had  always  thought  that  com- 
promise a  bad  thing,  should  they  now  object  to  its  being  re- 
peal«d?"  Even  this  sophism  had  its  effect  with  some,  who 
did  not  notice  that  Douglas's  resolutions  only  repealed  that 
half  of  the  compromise  which  was  favorable  to  freedom,  while 
letting  the  other  half  remain.  One  part  of  the  Act  of  1820 
that  Missouri  should  bo  admitted  as  a  slave  State ;  the 
lor  part  was  that  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  elionld  he  for- 
iWr  free.  Only  the  last  part  was  now  repealed.  Missouri 
lefl  in  the  Union  a«  a  slave  State.  It  was  as  if  one 
wished  you  to  sell  him  a  horse  for  a  Imndrcd  dollars.  You 
thinlt  the  animal  worth  a  great  deal  more,  and  refuse.  But 
ng  very  much  urged,  you  at  last  yield.  The  man  takes  the 
»rae ;  but  when  the  time  comes  to  pay,  he  refiises  to  do  so, 
_  id  annuls  the  bargain,  stilf,  however,  keeping  the  liorte.  When 
you  complain  of  tins,  ho  Bays, "  Why !  I  thought  yon  pretended 
to  be  opposed  to  tho  bargain ;  why  complain,  then,  because  I 
have  repealed  it?" 
The  political  advance  now  made  by  slavery  will  appear  from 

following  facts ;  — 
In  1797  the  slave  power  only  a.sked  for  life  ;  it  did  not  wish 
cstfind  itself:  it  united  with  the  North  in  prohibiting  its 
extension  into  tlie  Northwest  Territory. 
'In  1820  it  did  wish  to  extend  itself;  it  refused  to  be  shut 
of  Missouri,  but  was  willing  that  tho  rest  of  the  territory 
>uld  be  always  free. 
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In  1845  it  insisted  on  extending  itself  by  annexing  Texas, 
but  it  admitted  that  it  had  no  right  to  go  into  any  Territory 
as  far  north  as  Missoiu*i. 

In  1850  it  refused  to  be  shut  out  of  any  of  the  new  territory, 
and  resisted  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  but  still  confessed  that  it 
had  no  right  to  go  into  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 

Five  years  after,  by  the  eflForts  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and 
Franklin  Pierce,  it  refused  to  be  shut  out  of  Kansas,  and  re- 
pealed the  part  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  which  excluded  it 
from  that  region.  But,  in  order  to  axjcomplish  this  repeal, 
it  took  the  plausible  name  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  claimed 
that  the  people  should  themselves  decide  whether  they  would 
have  a  slave  State  or  a  free  State. 

One  additional  step  came.  The  people  decided  or  were 
about  to  decide  for  freedom;  and  then  the  slave  power  set 
aside  its  own  docf rine  of  popular  sovereignty  and  invaded  the 
Territory  with  an  army  of  Missourians,  chose  a  Legislature  for 
the  people  of  Kansas  composed  of  Missourians,  who  passed 
laws  establishing  slavery  and  punishing  with  fine  and  impris- 
onment any  who  should  even  speak  against  it. 

The  people  of  Kansas  refused  to  obey  these  laws.  They 
would  have  been  slaves  already  if  they  had  obeyed  them.  Then 
their  own  governor,  appointed  by  oiu*  President,  led  an  army 
of  Missourians  to  destroy  their  towns  and  plunder  and  mur- 
der their  people.  Nothing  was  left  them  but  to  resist.  They 
did  resist  manfully  but  pnidently,  and  by  a  remarkable  com- 
bination of  courage  and  caution  the  people  of  the  little  free- 
state  town  of  Lawrence  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  from 
this  danger  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  animated  by  the  same  heroic  spirit.  The 
women  worked  by  the  side  of  the  men.  The  men  were  placed 
on  the  outposts  as  sentinels  and  ordered  by  their  general  not 
to  fire  as  long  as  they  could  possibly  avoid  it.  And  these  men 
stood  on  their  posts,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  by 
the  invaders,  and  did  not  return  the  fire.  One  man  received 
two  bullets  through  his  hat,  and  was  ready  to  fire  if  the 
enemy  came  nearer,  but  neither  fired  nor  quitted  his  post. 
The  men  were  brave  and  obedient  to  orders ;  the  women  were 
resolute,  sagacious,  and  prudent.  So  they  escaped  their  first 
great  danger. 
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But  slavery  does  uot  give  up  its  point  bo  oasily  after  one 
iltifeat.  Preparations  were  made  along  tiie  Mis»oiu-i  frontier 
fur  aijutlicr  iuviiaiou,  conducted  in  a  more  military  manner 
and  by  troops  under  belter  discipline.  The  free-state  people 
of  KuHBas  were  to  lie  exterminated.  From  week  to  week 
tlit'y  were  expecting  an  attack,  and  liad  to  watch  continually 
against  il.  After  having  worked  all  day  the  men  were  ohiigcd 
to  do  militAry  duty  and  stand  guard  all  uiglit.  Men  who  lived 
four  and  five  milea  out  from  Lawrence  got  wood  and  water  for 
tiiuir  wives  in  the  morning,  left  them  a  revolver  with  wliich  to 
defend  themselves,  and  went  to  Lawrence  to  do  military  duty, 
returning  at  night  again. 

If  wo  Lad  a  writer  gifted  with  the  genius  of  Macaulfty  to 
describe  the  resistance  of  Kansas  to  the  Federal  authorities  on 
one  side  and  the  Missouri  invaders  on  the  other,  it  would  show 
as  heroic  courage  and  endurance  as  ai-e  related  in  tlic  l>ril- 
liant  pages  which  tell  of  the  defence  of  Londonderry.  Their 
cneuiie.')  were  unscnipnlous,  knowing  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  government  at  Washington.  Senator  Atchison, 
formerly  the  presiding  officer  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
oi)enly  advised  the  ]>e(iple  uf  Missouri  to  go  and  vote  in  Kan- 
sas. General  Striugfellow  told  them  to  take  their  bowie-knives 
aTid  exterminate  every  scoundral  wiio  was  tainted  with  Free- 
soilism  or  Abolitionism.  The  orders  were  obeyed.  The  first 
Liigislature  wan  elected  by  ai'uiod  iuvaders  from  Missouri,  and 
Uuford  with  a  regiment  of  Southern  aoldiors  entered  the  Ter- 
ritory iu  I806,  and  surrounded  Lawrence.  These  troops,  under 
Atchison,  Buford,  and  .Stringfellow,  burned  houses  and  hotels. 
;i!irl  stole  much  property.  Ossawattomio  was  Backed  and 
Mimed,  Leavenworth  invaded  and  plundered,  and  free-state 
iii.-u  were  killed.  A  proslavery  coustilution  formed  by  Mis- 
(uri  slaveholders  was  forced  through  Congress,  but  rejected 
I  y  the  people  of  Kansas,  who  at  last  gained  possession  of  their 
nwn  State  by  indomitable  courage  and  patience.  Four  territo- 
rial governors,  appointed  by  the  President,  selected  from  the 

mocratic  party  and  favorable  to  the  extension   of  slavery, 
e  all  convortod  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  the  sight  of  the 
^8  committed  by  the  Missouri  invaders. 
[  this  scene  of  tamult  arose  a  warrior  on  the  side  of 


^m 
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freodom  destined  to  take  his  place  with  William  Wallace  and 
William  Tell  among  the  few  names  of  patriots  which  are  ncTer 
forgotten.  John  Brdwn  of  Ossawattomie  was  one  of  those  who, 
in  these  later  days,  have  reproduced  for  us  the  almost  forgot- 
ten type  of  the  old  Jewish  hero  and  prophet.  Ho  was  a  man 
who  believed  in  a  God  of  justice,  who  believed  in  fighting  fire 
with  fire.  He  was  one  who  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah,  an  austere  man,  a  man  absorbed  in  his  ideas,  fixed  oa 
fate  in  pursuing  them.  Yet  his  heart  was  full  of  tenderness, 
he  had  no  feeling  of  revenge  toward  any,  and  he  really  lost  his 
own  life  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of  others.  While  in  Kansas 
he  became  a  leader  of  men,  a  captain,  equal  to  every  exigency. 
The  ruffians  from  Missouri  found  to  their  surprise  that,  before 
they  could  conquer  Kansas,  they  had  some  real  fighting  to  do, 
and  must  face  Sharpe's  rifies ;  and  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood this,  their  zeal  for  their  cause  was  very  much  abated. 
In  this  struggle  John  Brown  was  being  educated  for  that  last 
extraordinary  scene  of  his  life,  which  has  lifted  up  his  name, 
and  placed  it  in  that  body  which  Daniel  O'Oonnell  used  to  call 
"  The  order  of  Liberators."  * 

Out  of  these  persecutions  of  free-state  men  in  Kansas  came 
the  assault  on  Charles  Sumner,  for  words  spoken  in  debate. 
Charles  Sumner  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1851.  He  found  in  Congress  some  strong  champions  of  free- 
dom. John  Quincy  Adams  was  gone  ;  but  Seward  was  there, 
and  Chase,  and  John  P.  Hale,  in  the  Senate;  and  Horace 
Mann,  Giddings,  and  other  true  men  in  the  House.  Henry 
Wilson  himself,  always  a  loyal  friend  to  Sumner,  did  not 
come  till  1855.  These  men  all  dificred  from  one  another, 
and  each  possessed  special  gifts  for  his  arduous  work.  They 
stood  face  to  face  with  an  imperious  majority,  accustomed  to 
rule.  They  had  only  imperfect  support  at  home,  —  people  and 
press  at  the  North  had  been  demoralized  by  slavery.  They 
must  watch  their  words,  be  careful  of  what  they  said,  control 
their  emotions,  maintain  an  equal  temper.  Something  of  the 
results  of  this  discipline  we  think  we  perceive  in  the  calm  tone 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  volumes,  and  the  absence  of  passion  in  his  nar- 
ration.    These  men  must  give  no  occasion  to  the  enemy  to 

*  So  O'Coonell  signed  himself  in  an  album  belonging  to  John  Howard  Payne. 
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blaspheme,  Imt  bo  careful  of  tlieir  lips  and  tlieir  lives.  Their 
„ifts,  wc  have  sniJ,  wore  varioiia.  Seward  was  a  politiciun, 
'  1  :uned  iu  all  the  intricate  ways  of  New  York  party  strugglca ; 
lut  he  was  also  a  thinker  of  ao  small  power  of  penetration. 
Mo  could  see  principles,  but  was  too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice 
or  jKistpouo  tliem  to  some  supposed  exigency  of  (he  hour.  In 
his  orations,  when  he  spoke  for  mankind,  his  views  were  large ; 
hut  in  his  politics  he  sometimes  gave  up  to  party  his  busU 
cousidercd  couWctious.  Thought  and  action  he  seemed  to 
beliOFe  belouged  to  two  spheres;  iu  his  thought  he  was  often 
llic  broadoet  in  Ida  range  of  any  of  tho  Souate,  but  in  action 
lio  was  frequently  tempted  to  temporize.  Mr.  Chase  was  a 
man  of  a  different  sort.  Ho  bad  no  disposition  to  concede  any 
i^f  his  views.  A  cautious  man,  he  moved  slowly ;  but  when 
be  had  taken  his  position,  he  was  not  disposed  to  leave  it. 
Ji'hu  P.  Hale  was  admirable  in  reply.  His  rotorts  were  rapid 
and  keen,  and  yet  weio  uttered  so  good-uaturodly,  and  with  eg 
much  wit,  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  opponcuta  to  take  oDcQce. 
But  Charles  Sumner  was  "  tho  noblest  Roman  of  them  all," 
With  a  more  various  culture,  a  higher  tone  of  moral  sentiment, 
he  was  also  a  leorited  student  and  a  man  of  implacable  opin- 
ions. He  never  could  comprehend  Mr.  Seward's  diplomacy, 
iuni  probably  Mr.  Soward  could  never  understand  his  inability 
•'■'  compromiao.  Ho  was  deficient  in  imagination  and  in  tact ; 
■  I  i<?rcforo  be  could  not  enter  into  the  minds  of  others,  and  im- 
j  1  cfectly  understood  them;  and  he  never  handled  delicate 
'  ipicB  very  tenderly.  But  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  life,  the 
I  lilldliko  simplicity  of  Ills  purposes,  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
'lispositiou,  were  very  cbanning  to  those  wlio  knew  him  well. 
Add  to  this  the  ruaourcea  of  a  mind  stored  with  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  a  memory  which  never  forgot  anything,  and 
bis  very  proaonco  in  Washington  gave  an  added  value  to  tho 
place.  He  hud  seen  men  and  cities,  and  was  intimate  with 
I-'uropean  celebrities,  but  yet  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom 
■.  ;is  uo  guile.  Fond  of  the  good  opinions  of  others,  and  well 
Kasod  with  their  approbation,  he  never  sacrificed  a  conviction 
[■}  win  their  praisa  u-  to  avoid  their  censure.  Certainly,  ho 
w»a  one  of  the  purest  men  who  over  took  part  in  American 

HbUtics. 
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It  was  such  a  man  as  this,  so  gifted  and  adorned,  so  spotless 
and  upright,  who  by  the  wise  providence  of  God  was  permitted 
to  be  the  victim  of  a  brutal  assassin.  It  was  this  noble  head, 
the  instrument  of  laborious  thought  for  the  public  welfare, 
which  was  beaten  and  bruised  by  the  club  of  a  ruffian,  on  May 
22,  1856.  Loud  was  the  triumph  through  the  South,  great 
the  joy  of  the  slave  power.  They  had  disabled,  with  cruel 
blows,  their  chief  enemy.  Little  did  they  foresee — bad  men 
never  do  foresee  —  that  Charles  Sumner  was  to  return  to  his 
seat,  and  become  a  great  power  in  the  land  long  after  their 
system  had  been  crushed,  and  their  proud  States  trampled  into 
ruin  by  the  heavy  tread  of  Northern  armies.  They  did  not 
foresee  that  he  was  to  be  the  trusted  counsellor  of  Lincoln 
during  those  years  of  war  ;  and  that  after  they  had  been  con- 
quered, he  would  become  one  of  their  best  friends  in  their 
great  calamity,  and  repay  their  evil  with  good. 

This  murderous  assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  having  strengthened  the  political  position  of  the  slave 
power.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  itself,  and  it  was  a  greater 
mistake  in  being  indorsed  by  such  multitudes  in  the  slave 
States.  In  thus  taking  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  they  fiilly 
admitted  that  brutality,  violence,  and  cowardly  attempts  at 
assassination  are  characters  belonging  naturally  to  slavery. 
A  thrill  of  horror  went  through  the  civilized  world  on  this 
occasion.  All  the  free  States  felt  themselves  outraged.  That 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  kill  in  his  seat  a  Northern  man 
for  words  spoken  in  debate,  was  a  gross  insult  and  wrong  to 
the  nation,  and  deepened  everywhere  the  detestation  felt  for 
the  system. 

But  madness  must  have  its  perfect  work.  One  more  stop 
remained  to  be  taken  by  the  slave  power,  and  that  was  to 
claim  the  right,  under  the  Constitution,  and  protected  by  the 
general  government,  to  carry  slaves  and  slavery  into  all  the 
Territories.  It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  not  prohib- 
ited by  acts  of  Congress.  They  must  not  allow  the  people 
of  the  Territories  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery 
should  exist  among  them  or  not.  It  had  a  right  to  exist 
there,  in  spite  of  the  people.  A  single  man  fkom  South 
Carolina,  going  with  his  slaves  into  Nebraska,  should  have  the 
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[power  of  raaltiiitr  that  a  Blave  State,  tlioiigli  all  tlio  rest  of 
its  iDlmbitaatfl  wished  it  to  be  free.  And  if  lie  was  troubled 
\iy  liiB  iicigliliurs,  iiu  liad  a  riglit  to  call  on  the  military  power 
«l'  tlio  United  States  to  jirotect  liim  against  lliem.  Such  was 
i'lo  doctrine  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  such  the  doctrine 
I  ''.'pted  by  the  iniyority  of  the  United  States  Senate  under 
ilic  lead  of  Jefferson  DaWa  in  the  spring  of  1859.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  demanded  by  the  Southern  nicmhera  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May,  1800, 
and  failing  to  carry  it,  they  broke  up  that  convention.  And  it 
vjs  because  they  were  defeated  in  this  purpose  of  carrying 
livery  into  tlie  Territories,  that  they  seceded  (torn  the  Union, 
lid  formed  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

They  had  gained  a  long  succession  of  political  triumphs, 
.liiyh  we  have  briefly  traced  in  this  arlicle.  They  had  an- 
iiixed  Texas,  and  made  another  slave  State  of  that  Territory. 
They  had  established  the  principle  that  slavery  was  not  to  be 
ischided  by  law  ft'ora  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  nation. 
They  had  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  passed  the 
Fujiitivc-Sliive  Law,  obtained  the  Dred  Bcott  decision  from  the 
^^iipreme  Court.  In  ail  this  they  had  been  aided  by  the  Pern- 
(K-ratie  jtarty,  and  were  sure  of  the  continued  help  of  that 
,,:irly.  With  these  allies,  they  were  certain  to  govern  the 
'  iiintry  for  a  long  period  of  jeara.  The  President,  the  Sen- 
jie,  the  Su|irem6  Court,  were  all  on  their  side.  As  regarded 
slavery  in  the  Stales,  there  was  nothing  to  threaten  its  exist- 
t;rice  there.  The  Republicans  proposed  only  to  restrict  it  to 
the  region  where  it  actually  existed,  but  could  not  aud  would 
nut  meddle  with  it  therein.  If  the  slave  power  had  been 
-  iiiafied  with  this,  it  seems  probable  that  it  might  have  ro- 
LJaed  lis  ascendency  in  the  country  for  a  long  j)eriod.  An 
imense  region  was  still  open  to  its  colanies.  Cotton  was 
rill  king,  and  the  slaveholders  possessed  all  the  available  cot- 
■  ii-growing  regions.  They  were  wealthy,  they  were  powerful, 
h.y  governed  the  nation.  They  throw  all  this  power  away 
■  ^  receding  from  the  Union.  Why  did  they  do  this? 
The  frequent  answer  to  tlus  [question  is  contained  in  the 
nrerb,  "  Whom  God  would  destroy  he  6rst  makes  mad." 
I  doubt  this  act  was  one  of  madness,  and  no  doubt  it  waa 
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providential.  But  Providence  works  not  by  direct  interfer- 
ence, but  by  maintaining  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.  Why 
did  they  become  so  mad  ?  Why  this  supreme  folly  of  relin- 
quishing actual  enormous  power,  in  order  to  set  their  liyes  and 
fortunes  on  the  hazard  of  a  die  ? 

It  seems  to  be  the  doom  of  all  vaulting  ambition  to  over^ 
leap  itself,  and  to  fall  on  the  other  side.  When  Macbeth  had 
gained  all  his  ends,  when  he  had  become  Thane  of  Cawdor 
and  Glamis,  and  king,  he  had  no  peace  because  the  succession 
had  been  promised  to  Banquo  :  — 

"  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wnMiched  with  an  unlineal  hnnd, 
No  son  of  mine  succeed  in  jr.     If  *t  be  so, 
For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind. 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  1  murthcred. 
Put  rancors  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace. 
....  To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 

When  Napoleon  the  First  was  master  of  nearly  all  Europe, 
he  could  not  bo  satisfied  while  England  resisted  his  power, 
and  Russia  had  not  submitted  to  it.     So  he  also  said, 

*^  Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  me  to  the  utterance." 

He  also  threw  away  all  his  immense  power  because  he  could 
not  arrest  his  own  course  or  limit  his  own  demands  ou  fate. 
Such  ambitions  cannot  stop,  so  long  as  there  is  anything 
unconqucred  or  unpossessed.  ^'  AH  this  avails  me  nothing,  so 
long  as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitthig  at  the  king's  gate." 
The  madness  which  seizes  those  greedy  of  power  is  like  the 
passion  of  the  gamester,  who  is  unable  to  limit  his  desire  of 
gain.  By  this  law  of  insatiable  ambition  Providence  equalizes 
destinies,  and  power  is  prevented  from  being  consolidated  in  a 
few  hands. 

The  motive  which  actuates  these  ambitions,  and  makes  them 
think  that  nothing  is  gained  so  long  as  anythmg  remains  to 
be  gained,  seems  to  be  a  secret  fear  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
losing  all  unless  they  can  obtain  more. 
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In  tlje  same  way  men  of  large  wealth  ore  Imrriod  Iir  tliis 
fiend  of  accumulatioii.  The  richer  they  becoim',  the  etroiiger 
liOcomCB  tlieir  dread  of  growing  poor.  If  a  man  holds  his 
Vi-caltli  a^  a  trust,  and  iihcs  it  in  that  senetc,  he  has  no  such 
lorror  ;  otherwise  lie  seems  to  he  living  on  a  sandy  foniidatioii, 
and  thinks  that  unloss  ho  conthmes  to  prop  up  his  house.  It 
may  fall. 

This  inward  dread  a|ii>oar3  to  have  possessed  the  hearts  of 
tlio  Southern  alavcholdt-Ts,  Since  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
many  of  Ihcm  admit  liiat  they  have  more  content  in  their 
present  poverty  than  they  formerly  had  in  their  large  possos- 
sions.  They  were  then  sensitive  to  every  suggestion  which 
tonched  their  iiistituliou.  Heuce  their  pei'secutSon  of  Abo- 
litionists, liencc  their  cruelty  to  the  slaves  themselves,  —  for 
cruelty  is  often  the  child  of  fear.  Uence  the  atrocity  of  the 
slave  lawB.  Hence  their  desire  to  aecnre  more  and  larger 
Lfiiurantios  from  the  United  .States  for  their  institution.  Every 
innor  in  the  air  troubled  them.  The  fact  that  uulislavery 
ijiinion  existed  at  the  North,  that  it  was  continually  incrcasuig, 
'  ijit  a  great  political  party  was  growing  np  wliicli  was  opposed 
'  their  system,  that  such  men  as  Garrison  and  Wendell 
I'liillips  existed  in  Boston,  that  Seward  and  Suranor  were  in 
ilio  Senate,  —  all  this  was  Intolerable.  The  only  wsty  of  ac- 
fountiiig  for  Southern  irritability,  for  Southern  aggressions, 
for  its  perpetual  demand  for  more  power,  is  to  be  found  in 
this  latent  terror.  They  doubted  whether  the  foundations  of 
their  whole  system  were  not  rotten  ;  tliey  feared  that  it  rested 
on  falsehood  and  lies ;  they  secretly  felt  that  It  was  contrary  to 
:!mi  will  of  God;  an  instinct  in  Ihcir  souls  told  them  thiit  it 

IS  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  ago  and  tho  laws  of  progress  ; 
■iiid  tbie  fear  made  them  frantic. 

When  men's  minds  are  in  this  state,  they  are  like  the  glass 
called  a  Rupert's  bubble.  A  single  scratch  on  the  surface 
368  it  to  fly  in  pieces.  The  scratch  on  the  surface  of  Die 
Blavo  eyst^ra  which  caused  it  to  rush  into  Bccession  and  civil 
war  was  the  attempt  of  John  Brown  on  Harjwr's  Ferry.  It 
seemed  a  trifle,  but  it  indicated  a  great  deal.  It  was  the  first 
drop  of  a"  coming  storm.  When  one  man  was  able  to  lay 
down  bis  life,  in  a  conflict  with  their  system,  with  such  courage 
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and  nobleness,  in  a  cause  not  his  own,  a  shudder  ran  through 
the  whole  South.  To  what  might  this  grow  ?  And  so  thejr 
said,  "  Let  us  cut  ourselves  wholly  oflF  from  these  dreadfiil 
fanaticisms,  from  these  terrible  dangers.  Let  us  make  a  com- 
munity of  our  own,  and  shut  out  from  it  entirely  all  anti- 
slavery  opinion,  and  live  only  with  those  who  think  as  we  do." 
And  so  came  the  end. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Wilson's  work,  we  have  thus  seen  how  it 
describes  the  gradual  and  simultaneous  growth  in  the  United 
States  of  two  hostile  powers,  —  one  political,  the  other  moral. 
The  one  continued  to  accumulate  the  outward  forces  which 
belong  to  organization ;  the  other,  the  inward  forces  which  are 
associated  with  enthusiasm.  To  use  botanical  language,  the 
one  was  an  Exogen,  and  the  other  an  Endogen.  The  one 
added  continually  to  its  external  strength  by  the  passage  of 
new  laws,  the  addition  of  new  territory,  the  more  absolute 
control  of  parties,  government,  courts,  the  press,  and  the  stroet. 
The  other  increased  its  power  by  accumulating  an  intenser 
conviction,  a  clearer  knowledge,  a  firmer  faith,  and  a  more 
devoted  consecration  to  its  cause.  The  weapons  of  the  one 
were  force,  adroitness,  and  worldly  interest ;  those  of  the  other, 
faith  in  God,  in  man,  and  in  truth. 

Great  truths  draw  to  their  side  noble  auxiliaries.  So  it  was 
with  the  antislavery  movement.  The  heroism,  the  romance, 
the  eloquence,  the  best  literature,  the  grandest  forms  of  re- 
ligion, the  most  generous  and  purest  characters,  —  all  were 
brought  to  it  by  a  sure  affinity.  As  Wordsworth  said  to 
Toussaint  TOuverture,  so  it  might  be  declared  here :  — 

"  Thou  hast  prn^at  allies  ; 
Thy  friends  are  exaltations,  agonies, 
And  love,  an(i  mau*R  unconquerable  mind." 

The  best  poets  of  America,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Whittier/ 
Lowell,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  this  cause,  and  their  best 
poetry  was  their  songs  for  freedom.  Shall  we  ever  forget  the 
caustic  humor  of  "  Hosea  Biglow,"  "  Bird  o'  Fredum  Sawin," 
and  ''John  P.  Robinson  "  ?  And  how  lofty  a  flight  of  inspiration 
did  the  same  bard  take,  when  he  chanted  in  verses  nobler,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  than  anything  since  Wordsworth's  "  Ode* to  Immor- 
tality," the  Return  of  the  Heroes  who  had  wrought  salvation 
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for  the  dear  land  "bright  beyond  compare"  among  flio  na- 
tions!* Wliat  heroism,  what  tenderness,  what  stern  rehiiko, 
what  noble  satire,  have  attended  every  event  in  this  lor)g  strug- 
gle, from  the  lyre  of  Whittier!  Nothing  in  Campbell  excels 
the  ring  of  Home  of  hia  trumpet-calls,  nothing  in  Cowpor  the 
pathos  uf  liiH  clegiea  over  the  martyrs  of  freedom.  The  best 
mon  and  the  best  women  were  always  to.be  found  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Antislavery  Society.  There  were  to  be  seen  such 
upright  lawyers  as  Ellis  Gray  Loring  and  f^aniuel  E.  Sewall 
and  John  A.  Andrew,  such  eminent  writers  as  Emerson,  such 
great  preachers  as  Theodore  Parker  and  Boecher.  such  editors 
as  Bryant  and  Greeley.  To  this  cause  did  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning  devote  his  last  years  and  best  tlioughta.  If  the  churches 
as  orgamzations  stood  aloof,  beiug  only  "timidly  good,"  as 
organizations  are  apt  to  be,  tlie  purest  of  their  body  were  sure 
to  be  found  in  this  great  company  of  latter-day  saint«. 

Antisluvery  men  had  their  faults.  They  were  often  unjust 
to  their  opponenta,  though  unintentionally  so.  They  were 
sometimes  narrow  and  bitter ;  and  with  them,  aa  With  all 
very  earnest  people,  any  diflference  of  opinion  tis  to  methods 
seemed  to  involve  moral  obliquity.  But  they  were  doing  the 
great  work  of  the  age,  —  the  moat  uecessary  work  of  all, — 
and  much  might  be  pardoned  to  their  pa-ssionate  love  of  justice 
and  himianity.  In'their  meetings  could  be  beard  many  of  the 
ablest  speakers  of  the  time,  and  one,  the  best  of  all.  He  hold 
the  silver  bow  of  Apollo,  and  dreadful  was  its  clangor  when 
he  launched  its  shafts  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  Those  deadly  arrows  were  sometimes  misdirected, 
and  occasionally  they  struck  Rood  men  who  were  meaning  to  do 
Iheir  duty.  Such  oiTors,  we  suppose,  are  incident  to  all  who 
are  speaking  and  acting  in  such  terrible  earnest.  It  is  not  prob- 
t  that  Luther  was  always  just  to  his  opponents,  nor  Paul ;  in 

I  great  day  of  accounts  many  mistakes  will  have  to  he  rccti- 
But  surely  among  the  goodly  company  of  apostles  and 

a  hast;  miiod.  lliia  great  T>>>ct  lini  called  our  countiy  "  Tho  Laii'l 
tgkeo  IVomiM."  llu  lio  to  touti  rorpiticn  iIid  lasi  lines  of  liii  own  immortul 
t.  where  ho  aajt  to  iliis  nation  :  — 

"  Wc  will  not  ilnie  to  (lonl,i  time. 
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prophete,  and  in  the  noble  array  of  martyrs  there  aBftcmlil 
few  will  be  found  more  free  from  (ho  sina  of  selfish  inU 
and  poreonal  ambition  than  those  who  in  Cougrea 
pit,  on  the  platform,  or  with  the  pen,  fought  the  great  1 
of  American  freedom. 

One  great  moral  must  be  drawn  from  this  story  befa 
close.    It  demonstrates,  by  a  great  historical  pronf,  that  Hi 
however  mighty,  no  abuse  however  deeply  roofed,  can  : 
the  power  of  truth  faithfully  uttered  and  steadily  applied. 
tliis  great  institution  of  slavery,  resting  on  such  a  foundal 
of  enormous  pecuniary  interest,  buttressed  by  such  pow 
supports,  fell  in  the  life  of  a  single  generation  before  the  u 
power  of  truth,  why  should  we  ever  despair?     Hcnci 
whenever  a  mighty  evil  is  to  be  assailed,  or  a  cruel  de^ 
overthrown,  men  will  look  to  this  history  of  the  greutnei 
decadence  of  slavery ;    and,  so  encouraged,  will  believe  I 
God  is  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that  truth  will  always  | 
vail  against  error. 

But  to  this  wo  must  add,  that  it  is  only  where  free  institutid 
exist  that  truth  lias  full  power  in  such  a  conflict.    "Wo  i 
free  speech,  a  free  press,  free  schools,  and  free  churchoj 
order  that  truth  shall  have  a  free  course.    The  great  ad 
tage  of  a  republic  like  oura  is,  that  it  gives  to  truth  a 
chance  in  its  conflict  with  error.     The  SoOthern  States  i 
long  ago  have  abolished  slavery  if  it  had  possessed  such  i 
tutioDs.     But,  Uiough  republican  in  form,  the  Southern  £ 
were  iu  reality  an  oligarchy,  iu  which  five  millions  of  whi 
and  three  millions  of  slaves  were  governed  by  the  absolute  I 
irresponsible  power  of  less  than  half  a  million  of  slaveholdi 
Freedom  was  permitted  by  them  except  when  this  instiU 
was  concerned,  then  it  was  absolutely  forbidden.     No  [ 
written  against  their  peculiar  institution  could  be  priotectl 
any  Southern  press  or  sold  in  any  Southern  booketopo. 
newspaper   attacking   slavery   was   allowed   to   be   cir 
through  Southern  mails.     Ko  jiuhlic  meeting  could  bo  I 
discuss  the  right  and  wrong  of  slavery.     No  minister  codj 
preach  against  tlio  system.     No  man  could  express,  evea  i 
conversation,  his  hostility  to  it,  without  risk  of  personal  i 
Au  espionage  as  sharp  and  an  inquisition  as  relentless  n 
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of  Venice  or  Spain,  governed  Bocioty,  at  least  \a  the  cotton  and 
sugar  States  oftlie  Union.  But  at  the  North  opinion  was  free, 
and  therefore  slavery  fell.  This  is  the  great  merit  of  rejiubli- 
can  institutions.  Tlio  process  of  making  and  changing  opin- 
ions is  di^tostefiil  to  many  who  call  themselves  cuiieervatiTes, 
Imt  who  belong  to  that  class  who,  as  Armand  Caxrel  said, 
would,  if  they  hud  lived  at  th^  epoch  of  creation,  have  cried 
out,  "  Mea  amis,  conservons  le  chaos!"  These  are  the  con- 
servatives who  are  so  displeased  with  the  noise  of  escaping 
steam  that  they  would  fasten  dowu  the  safety-valve  and  so 
cause  an  explosion.  Fisher  Ames  compressed  iu  an  epigram 
the  evil  and  good  of  republican  institutions.  ^'  Iu  a  mon- 
archy," said  he,  "  we  are  in  a  ship,  very  comfortable  while 
things  go  well ;  but  strike  a  rock,  and  we  go  to  the  bottom. 
In  a  republic,  we  are  on  a  raft :  our  feet  are  wet,  and  it  is  not 
nlways  agreeable,  but  we  are  safe."  It  is  a  lasting  proof  of  the 
cimservative  power  of  free  institutions,  that  they  were  able  to 
uproot  such  a  system  as  slavery  by  creating  a  moral  force  capa- 
ble of  putting  it  down ;  that  they  could  carry  us  through  a  civil 
war,  still  leaving  the  press  and  speech  free;  that  they  stood  the 
strain  of  a  Presidential  election  without  taking  from  the  voters 
a  single  right;  and  so,  at  last,  conquered  a  rebellion  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  every  Euro[>eaQ  monarchy,  with  its  immense 
standing  army,  would  have  been  powerless  in  its  presence. 
Let  those  Americans  who  are  disposed  t^  disparage  their  own 
iiistJtntions  bear  this  history  in  mind.  We  have  evils  here,  and 
great  ones ;  but  they  come  at  once  to  the  surface,  and  therefore 
can  be  met  by  the  power  of  intelligent  opinion  and  overcome. 
So  it  has  always  been  in  the  past :  so  it  will  be,  God  aiding  us,  in 
the  future.  We  are  about  to  meet  the  Centennial  Auuivereary 
of  our  national  life:  and  on  that  day  we  can  look  back  to  our 
fitbont,  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  say  to  them  —  "  Tou 
■live  ns  tlie  inestimable  blessing  of  free  institutions:  we  have 
.i.icd  those  institutions  to  destroy  the  only  groat  evil  which  you 
nsraitted  to  us  untouched.  Wo  now  can  sand  down  the  Re- 
iblic  to  our  children,  pure  from  this  stAin,  and  capable  of 
jiuriug  IN  SECULA   SECnLOBDH." 

J.i»e:.s  Freeman  Clause. 
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M.  A.  (London),  Professor  of  Logic  and  Political  Economy 
in  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  London  and  New  York. 
1871. 

8.  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy ^  newly  ex- 
pounded. By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  University  College,  London.     London.     1874. 

The  doctrine  of  the  wage-fund  is  in  substance  as  follows. 
There  is,  for  any  country,  at  any  time,  a  sum  of  wealth  set 
apart  for  the  payment  of  wages.  This  fund  is  a  portion  of  tlie 
aggregate  capital  of  the  country,  and  its  extent  is  determined 
by  the  amount  and  character  of  that  aggregate  capital  Tlic 
ratio  between  the  aggregate  capital  and  the  portion  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  wages  is  not  necessarily  always  the  same.  It 
may  vary,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  conditions  of  industry 
and  the  habits  of  the  people ;  but  at  any  given  time  tlie  amount 
of  the  wage-fund,  under  the  conditions  existing,  is  determined 
in  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  capital. 
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3  wage-fund,  therefore,  may  lie  greater  or  leas  at  another 
time :  but,  at  tliu  time  taken,  it  is  always  definite.  What  it 
will  be  is  contingent  on  the  use  yet  to  be  made  of  present 
wealth :  but  what  it  is  In  the  prcseut  was  determined  by  the 
use  made  of  wealth  in  the  past,  and  there  is  nothing  about  it 
that  ia  contingent.  The  amount  of  it  cannot  be  Inci-cascd  by 
force  of  law  or  of  ptiblie  opinion,  or  through  synipatliy  and 
compassion  on  the  part  of  employers,  or  as  the  result  of  appeals 
or  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  the  working  classes. 

The  sum  so  destined  to  the  payment  of  wages  is  distributed 
by  competition  among  all  the  applicants  for  employment.  If 
one  obtains  more,  another  must,  for  that  reason,  receive  less. 
Laborers  are  paid  out  of  this  sum,  and  out  of  this  alone.  The 
whole  of  that  sura  is  distributed  without  loss  ;  and  the  average 
amount  received  by  each  laborer  is,  therefore,  precisely  deter- 
mined  i>y  the  ratio  esisting  between  the  wage-fund  and  the 
number  of  laborers,  or,  as  some  writers  have  preferred  to  call 
it,  between  capital  and  population. 

The  wago-fund  having  at  any  given  time  been  determined 
for  that  time,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  then  applying  for  employment.  If  they  he 
more,  wages  will  be  low;  if  they  be  fewer,  wages  will  be 
high. 

Tlie  literature  of  the  wage-fund  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
awai-e,  been  reviewed.  As  the  doctrine  involved  has  been  held 
by  writers  of  high  authority  to  be  conclusive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  wages,  and  to  deprive  such  agencies  as  strikes  and  trade- 
unions  of  even  a  standing  in  the  court  of  political  economy,  it 
cannot  but  be  instructive  to  draw  together  the  statements  of 
it  contained  in  a  few  well-known  works  iu  systematic  political 
economy,  and  iii  the  special  departments  of  labor  and  wages, 
cially  at  the  present  time,  when  there  is  much  contro- 
■  as  to  the  real  substance  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  and 
a  dispORition  is  manifested  by  many  to  cling  to  the 
rase  while  abandoning  the  definitions  and  assumptions  with 
li  it  ifl  associated  in  the  existing  body  of  economical  litera- 
I,  is  It  desirable  to  fix  with  all  possible  precision  the  scope 
1  significance  of  this  doctrine  respecting  the  wages  of  labor. 
I  therefore  present  statements  taken  from  the  writings  of 
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eight  political  economists,  beginning  with  Mr.  James  Mill. 
The  last  three  writers  quoted  are  American. 

''  It  thus  appears  that  if  population  increases  without  any  increase 
of  capital,  wages  fall ;  and  that  if  capital  increases  without  an  increase 
of  population,  wages  rise.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  both  increase, 
but  one  faster  than  the  other,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
one  had  not  increased  at  all,  aud  the  other  had  made  an  increase 
equal  to  the  difference."  —  James  Mill,  PoL  Econ.,  p.  43. 

*'  The  amount  of  subsistence  falling  to  each  laborer,  or  the  rate  of 
wages,  must  depend  on  the  proportion  which  the  whole  capital  bears 
to  the  whole  laboring  population.  If  the  amount  of  capital  were 
increased,  without  a  corresponding  increase  taking  place  in  the 
population,  each  individual  would  get  a  larger  share,  or  the  rate  of 
wages  would  be  augmented.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  population 
were  increased  faster  than  capital,  a  less  share  would  be  apportioned 
to  each  individual,  or  tho  rate  of  wages  would  be  reduced."  —  J.  R. 
McCuLLOCH,  PoL  Econ.,  p.  379. 

"  Since,  therefore,  tho  rate  of  wages  which  results  from  competition 
distributes  the  whole  wages-fund  among  the  whole  laboring  population, 
if  law  or  opinion  succeeds  in  fixing  wages  above  this  rate,  some  labor- 
ers are  kept  out  of  employment."  —  J.  S.  Mill,  PoL  Econ,,  I.  p.  432. 

"  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at  another,  if  the 
subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers  are  more  ample, 
it  is  and  can  be  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a 
greater  proportion  to  population."  —  lb,,  p.  415. 

We  add,  also,  the  statement  of  this  doctrine  which  Mr.  Mill 
made  for  himself  and  his  fellow-economists  in  the  FortnigKUy 
Review  of  May,.  1869 :  — 

*'  The  demand  for  labor  consists  of  the  whole  circulating  capital  of 
the  coiuitry,  including  what  is  paid  in  wages  for  improductive  labor. 
Tho  supply  is  the  whole  laboring  population.  If  the  supply  is  in 
excess  of  what  the  capital  can  at  present  employ,  wages  must  falL 
If  the  laborers  are  all  employed,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  capital  still 
unused,  wages  will  rise.  This  scries  of  deductions  is  generally  re- 
ceived as  incontrovertible.  They  are  found,  I  presume,  in  every  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  political  economy,  my  own  certainly  included. 

"  The  theory  rests  on  what  may  be  called  tho  doctrine  of  the  wages- 
fund.  There  is  supposed  to  be,  at  any  given  instant,  a  sum  of 
wealth  which  is  unconditionally  devoted  to  the  payment  of  wages  of 
labor.     This  sum  is  not  regarded  as  unalterable,  for  it  is  augmented 
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f  snvitig,  and  intrenaeg  with  fhe  progreoa  of  wealth ;  Hut  it  is  ren- 
soiled  upon  as  M  any  given  moiiieut  h  prfdoter mined  aioount.  More 
'  iiiin  that  amouDt  it  is  aaB)in)i.'d  tluit  the  iva^es-recoiving  clois  cnnuot 
jH.ssihIy  divide  among  thoiu  ;  that  nraomit.  nml  no  lesa,  ihcj  (lauuot 

Pt  ohtain.  8u  that  the  sum  to  be  divided  lieing  fixed,  tliu  wages  of 
th  dopeod  solely  ou  the  divisor,  the  nmnhor  of  participaiita, 
"  The  circiihvtiiig  capital  of  a  cfiimtry  is  its  wogu-litni].  Hence  if 
wo  desira  to  calculate  the  average  niimey-tt-ngea  rcceivcil  hy  eseh 
laborer,  wo  have  sinjply  to  divide  the  amount  of  this  capital  by  the 
luimbor  of  the  laboring  population."  —  H.  Fawcett,  tlmttomic  Pan- 
fioa  of  the  Britwli  L'lborrr,  p.  12ft. 

"Hencii  the  sinount  of  thu  fiinila  applicable  to  fhe  payment  of 
wages,  oa  which  the  rate  of  wages  bus  been  seen  to  depend,  ia  itself 
ft  Dertftin  proportion  of  the  cnrire  activo  capital  of  the  natiou."  — 
C.  MuiuiisoK,  Labor  and  Citjaial,  p.  19. 

"  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  error  that  would  exist  in  csti- 
mating  wages  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  is  that 
which  arises  out  of  governmental  interferences ;  and  if  tn-o  countries 
L'i|imlly  free  Inim  them,  but  differing  iu  capitid,  could  be  found,  nages 
would  lie  found  to  differ  in  tlte  vtuno  ratio."  — H.  C.  Cahbit,  £siaff  on 
tVat/et,  p.  3S, 

"  The  rate  uf  wages  is  dependent  vn  the  relation  which  the  capital 
of  a  country  bears  to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  So  long  as  this 
rDhttioii  continues  the  same,  wages  will  remain  unaltered.  If  the 
po|>ulation  reinainis  statiunavy.  wages  will  rtsc  or  fall  noeording  as 
capital  increases  or  decreases.  ....  If.  on  the  other  baud,  we 
suppose  the  amoiuit  of  capital  not  to  alter,  the  number  of  ])eup1e  will 
(leteraiiue  the  rate  of  wngos :  in  faut,  thu  very  same  amount  of 
I^TOgee  will  have  to  be  divided  among  a  greater  nuniher  of  people,"  — 
^HTViiTnAiiK,  /W.  Kcort.,  p,  100. 

^^^^rofeasor  Yetliaku  states  iu  this  immediate  connection  that 
11  de  portion  of  tlio  capital  of  a  country  which  consists  of  wages 
is  proportiouol  to  the  whole  amount  of  that  capital. 

"  That  which  pays  for  labor  in  every  country  is  a  certain  portion 
■  r  Actually  accumulated  capital,  which  cannot  be  increased  by  the 
! iiiijiuscd  action  of  govcmmout,  nor  by  the  inSuenco  of  public  opin- 

nor  by  com  hi  nations  among  the  workmen  themselves.     Tliere 

n  iilso  in  evoiy  country  a  certain  number  of  laborers,  and  this  num- 
vr  cannot  be  diminished  by^the  proposed  action  of  govemment,  nor 
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by  public  opinion,  nor  by  combinations  among  themselves.  There  is 
to  be  a  division  now  among  all  these  laborers  of  the  portion  of  capi- 
tal actually  there  present."  —  A.  L.  Perry",  Pol,  Econ.,  p.  122. 

In  one  particular  we  would  ask  that  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  phraseology  employed  in  these  statements. 
Of  late',  since  the  wage-fund  theory  has  been  assailed,  it  has 
become  quite  common  to  offer  the  explanation  that  the  term 
is  used  merely  to  express  the  sum  of  wages  which  is  actually 
paid.  Examination  of  these  extracts  will  show,  however,  that 
the  wage-fund  has  been  put  forward  in  no  such  sense.  It  is  as 
expressing  the  sum,  not  merely  of  the  wages  that  are  paid,  but 
of  the  wages  that  can  be  paid,  that  the  term  is  used  by  each 
author  in  turn  from  whom  we  have  quoted.  Higher  wages  can- 
not be  paid  because  the  wage-fund  is  not  greater  than  it  is  ;  the 
wage-fund  is  not  greater  because  capital  is  not  greater. 

Nor  is  it  more  in  such  formal  statements  of  the  doctrine, 
than  in  its  application  by  the  same  writers  to  the  complaints  of 
the  working  classes,  and  to  their  efforts  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances, that  we  find  the  unmistakable  intention  of  the  wage- 
fund  theory.     Thus  Professor  Perry  writes :  — 

"  There  is  no  use  in  arguing  against  any  one  of  the  four  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic.  The  question  of  wages  is  a  question  of 
division.  It  is  complained  that  the  quotient  is  too  small.  Well,  then, 
how  many  ways  are  there  to  make  a  <niotiont  larger  1  Two  ways. 
Enlarge  your  dividend,  the  divisor  remaining  the  same,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  larger  ;  lessen  your  divisor,  the  dividend  remaining  tbo 
same,  and  the  quotient  will  be  larger."     (p.  123.) 

With  equal  force  is  the  doctrine  of  the  wage-fund  made  to 
bear  against  the  utility  of  strikes.  The  line  of  reasoning  is  too 
familiar  to  require  any  citations.  Strikes  cannot  increase  the 
wage-fund  ;  they  do  not  diminish  the  number  of  applicants  for 
employment ;  therefore,  strikes  cannot  raise  wages.  Surely 
this  and  every  similar  appeal  to  the  wage-fund  as  an  ultimate 
fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  explanation  now  offered,  that  the 
wage-fund  is  the  sum  of  wages  actually  paid,  not  of  wages  pos- 
sibly to  be  paid. 

The  natural  history  of  this  doctrine  is  not  obscure.  The 
first  suggestion  of  it  is  found  in  the  need,  wellnigh  univer- 
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,,  which  laborers  have  to  bo  subsisted  out  of  a  store  represcnt- 
"Tug  tlie  rCBults  of  past  labor.  It  is  only  iu  a  few  iiiduslnea, 
mainly  of  tlie  class  termed  "extractive,"  and  in  tliese  only 
wlien  pursued  ntider  conditions  peculiarly  favorable,  that  the 
laborer  can  eat  of  the  product  of  his  lalmr  for  the  day.  The 
risherman,  indeed,  or  the  hunlcr,  may  live  from  liund  to  moutli, 
catchuig  and  killing  as  lie  eats,  though  always  at  the  imminent 
risk  ofprivution  and  even  of  starvation.  But  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  must  abide  iu  faith  of  a  harvest,  tlirough  mouths  of  plough- 
ing, sowing,  and  cultivating  ;  and  his  industry  ia  only  possible 
as  food  has  Imjou  stored  up  from  the  c(op  of  the  previous  year. 
The  tnechattical  laborer  is  still  further  removed  from  the  frui- 
tion of  liis  labor.  Not  only  will  it  not  rurnish  him  food  until 
it  issues  in  a  completed  state,  days,  weeks,  or  mouths  it  may 
be-  in  tlie  future,  but  it  must  even  tlieu  lie  e.\chauged  against 
ihe  jtroduct  of  the  agricuUural  laborer,  perhaps  yet  ujilmrvest- 
cd,  before  it  can  yield  subsistence  to  himself.  So  tliat  almost 
universally,  it  may  be  said,  the  laliorer  as  he  works  is  fed  out 
of  a  store  gathered  by  jirevions  labor  and  saved  by  the  self- 
denial  of  the  possessor.  The  extent  of  this  provision,  thus  made 
t.be  primary  condition  of  industry,  may  be  rudely  measured  by 
tlie  interval  between  hai-vests,  whether  these  occur  yearly  or  half- 
yearly.  Nor  is  the  provision  for  the  year's  or  the  haif-year'a 
subsistence  one  which  is  made  without  great  sacrifice,  oven  iu 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  industry.  Vast  and  varied  as  is 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  most  highly  civilized  communi- 
ties, the  store  of  food  which  must  be  kept  oii  baud  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  year's  subsistence  (we  say  the  year's  sub- 
touce,  for  no  nation  enjoying  two  harvests  in  the  year  has 
ftined  great  wealth)  constitutes  no  insignificant  part  of  the 
feregate  value  ;  while  among  nations  winch  comprise,  prob- 
Bf,  two  thirds  of  the  human  race,  so  severe  is  the  struggle 
I  nature,  so  hard  are  the  couditious  of  life,  so  many  its 
bmicH,  that,  after  all  the  painful  accumulations  of  centuries, 
Kng  remains  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alkmati,  "  the  season 
aliort  fai'e,"  when  the  progress  of  the  growing  crop  is  eagerly 
^ohcd,  not  with  eyi's  greedy  of  gain,  but  with  eyes  hollow 

1  hunger, 
ptich  being  the  nearly  universal  necessity  of  a  store  of  food 
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as  the  condition  of  productive  labor,  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  the  earliest  writers  in  political  economy  pass  it  by  without 
notice.  Nor  did  they.  Adam  Smith,  in  treating  of  wages, 
makes  much  account  of  ^'  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of 
labor  "  ;  and  Mr.  Malthus,  although  his  principal  concern  was 
with  the  permanent  relation  between  food  and  population,  gives 
even  greater  prominence  than  Smith  to  the  laborer's  need  of 
provisional  maintenance  during  the  interval  between  the  ren- 
dering of  the  service  and  the  realizing  of  the  product.* 

But  the  subsistence-fund  thus  in  contemplation  of  the  econo- 
mist has  not  yet  become  the  w^age-fund.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  need  the  laborer  has  of  provisional  maintenance  which 
defeats  his  claim  to  a  payment,  over  and  above  the  mere  cost 
of  his  subsistence,  out  of  the  product  when  completed.  It 
may  be  that  poor  Piers  must  depend  daily,  pending  harvest, 
upon  the  Squire  for  bread  out  of  the  crop  of  the  last  year ;  but 
that  constitutes  no  reason  why  Piers  should  not  receive  some 
sheaves,  at  harvest,  as  his  own.  Much  less  does  the  necessity 
which  presses  so  heavily  upon  Jacques  to  save  enough,  out  of 
his  own  scanty  crop,  grown  on  his  ancestral  acres,  to  carry 
himself  and  wife  and  little  ones  through  the  long  twelve 
months  before  another  harvest,  preclude  him  from  reaping  all 
the  advantage  if  that  next  crop  prove  more  than  usually  abun- 
dant,—  sufficient,  perhaps,  for  fifteen  months ;  hi  which  happy 
event  Jacques  will  become  a  man  of  means ;  and  with  tliree 
months'  provision  in  hand,  may  increase  his  live  stock,  or  live 
more  freely  for  the  year ;  or,  by  hoarding  up  the  supply,  insure 
himself  against  a  future  scarcity.  And  if  better  methods  of 
agriculture  or  more  effective  tools  come  at  any  time  into  use, 
raising  permanently  the  productive  capacity  of  his  land,  the 
gain  shall  all  go  to  Jacques,  unless,  indeed,  government  find 


*  The  following  is  Mr.  Malthus's  most  precise  statement  of  the  relations  of  capi- 
tal to  wages :  — 

''  It  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  demand  for  lalior  is  proportioned  onlj 
to  the  circulating,  not  the  fixed  capital  of  a  country.  But  in  reality  the  demand  ibr 
labor  is  not  profxtrtioned  to  the  increase  of  capital  in  any  shape  ;  nor  even,  as  I  onee 
thought,  to  the  increase  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  product.  It 
is  proportioned  only  to  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  those  fiands 
which  are  actually  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  labor."  —  Political  Eoommy 
(od.  1836),  p.  234. 
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wiiys  to  rob  liim  of  a  pait.     Thus  we  sec  the  sulisisteiice-fiind 
lias  ii»t  yet  become  tlie  wage-fund. 

But  ir  we  como  to  couletiigilate  a  state  of  society  wlicre  sub- 
stautially  the  whole  body  of  persons  pcrrormhig  intxriual  labor 
lire  shut  out  from  the  ownership  or  occupancy  of  laud,  and  tliua 
nliliged  (o  seek  employmeut  at  the  bands  of  others,  ou  terms 
fist'd  hefnreliand;  and  if  we  find  that  here  the  aggregate  of 
wages  actually  received,  whether  in  money  or  in  kind,  by  the 
body  of  laborers,  during  the  year,  is  not,  iu  fact,  more  than 
Euffiuiont  for  the  subbistcnco  of  themselves  and  tbeir  families, 
in  health  and  Btrength  to  labor  and  to  keep  tlioir  numbers 
good,  and  pcrliaps  not  so  much  as  this  without  some  little  help 
in  the  way  of  coals  from  tho  Squire,  at  Christmas,  and  of 
hountieB  from  tho  great  house  in  case  of  sickness  ;  and  if  wo 
further  note  that,  in  such  a  relation  between  annual  oarnbiga 
and  annual  expenses,  confirmed,  were  that  necessary,  hy  sug- 
gestions of  intemperance  and  improvidence,  ministered  through 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  wages  in  beer  and  cider,  —  accumu- 
lation by  -the  laborers  becomes  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  thus  a  yearly,  monthly,  and  even  weekly  dependence  ou 
employers  is  established,  wo  shall  then  have  conditions  under 
which  the  subsistence- fund  will  pass  naturally  into  the  wage- 
fund,  and  become  identified  with  it.  If  laborers  do,  iu  fact, 
receive  no  more  than  their  subsistence  (including  that  of  their 
families,  as  essential  to  keeping  up  the  numbers  of  their  class), 
and  if  that  Bubsistunce  ia,  in  their  own  poverty,  all  provided 
by  employers  out  of  accumulations  from  a  previous  harvest, 
why  should  it  not  be  said  that  wages  are  paid  wholly  out  of 
capital  ? 

All  these  conditions  notorioualy  esisted  in  England  during 
the  period  iu  which  the  conception  of  ''  tho  funds  for  tbe 
mointeuance  of  labor"  took  more  precise  shape  in  tlie  theory 
of  a  wage-fund.  Each  step  of  the  progress  to  this  result,  in 
doctrine,  ia  sbowu  with  such  charming  naivetiS  in  the  following 
paragraph  of  Professor  Fawcetl's  "  Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," that  we  cannot  forbear  to  give  it :  — 

I  A  very  little  cniisiderntiuu  will  render  it  cvidout  that  luborcrs 
>t  eiigtigu']  ill  any  pnrticuliir  industry  conont  live  upon  the  com- 
ity wLich  thutr  labor  ia  assisting  to  produce.     Tbe  plougbiuun 
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who  tills  tho  soil  from  which  in  the  following  autumn  the  harvest 
will  be  gathered  is  fed  with  the  wealth  which  his  master  has  saved ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  master  pays  his  laborer's  wages  from  the 
wealth  which  he  has  previously  saved."     (p.  19.) 

Here  we  find  asserted  the  necessity  of  the  laborer  for  pro- 
visional maintenance  while  tho  crop  is  growing;  his  entire 
dependence  upon  his  employer  for  tliat  maintenance ;  and  the 
natural  equivalency  of  subsistence  and  wages. 

Having  so  much,  what  lack  we  yet  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  wage-fund?  One  thing  only,  and  that  was  supplied,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  through  the  application  of  Malthusianism 
to  the  situation  reached.*  Mai  thus  had  demonstrated,  gener- 
ally, that  there  is  '^  a  constant  tendency  in  all  animal  life  to 
increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  it,"  and,  specifi- 
cally, that  ^'  population  tends  to  increase  faster  than  subsist- 
ence." This  principle,  when  apprehended  in  all  its  bearings, 
manifestly  involved  a  modification  of  the  assumption  of  the 
natural  equivalency  of  subsistence  and  wages.  Wages  could 
be  no  more  tlian  subsistence ;  but  would  they  always  be  that  ? 
We  have  seen  that  wages  are  paid  only  out  of  capital ;  may 
not  an  undue  increase  of  the  laboring  class  exceed  the  ability 
of  capital  to  furnish  subsistence  ?  Capital  cannot  feed  laborers. 
simply  because  they  need  subsistence.  It  cannot  feed  laborers 
beyond  tlie  amount  of  its  own  resources,  nor  even  up  to  that 
amount.  It  can  feed  no  more  laborers  than  it  can  find  tools 
for  to  work  with,  or  material  for  to  work  upon.  There  must 
also  be  reserved  a  portion  for  buildings  and  ships  and  roads, 
by  which  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  industry ;  and  the 
descendants  of  Adam  are  as  strictly  forbidden  to  consume  the 
portion  so  reserved  as  was  their  great  ancestor  to  taste  the 


*  Professor  Bowen  has  noticed  the  vital  relation  of  Malthnstaniam  to  the 
fnnd  theory.  (Political  Economy,  p.  173.)  Yet  Professor  Perry,  who  maintmini 
that  theory,  rejects  Malthusianism.  lie  declares  "  th*it  the  restraintB  on  popula- 
tion, which  economi$its  have  been  at  such  pains  to  commend,  are  an  Ukehf  to 
keep  capitalists  out  of  the  world  aa  laltorerSj  which  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the 
latter ;  that  every  human  being  is  as  much  constituted  by  nature  to  receive  fervirei 
OS  to  render  them."  {Political  Economy ^  p.  126.)  And,  in  the  same  connectioo, 
sajs,  "  What  I  affirm  is,  that,  under  freedom  to  receive  and  render  serricee,  to 
which  freedom  all  men  have  a  natural  right,  and  under  intelligence  and  morality, 
which  all  men  arc  bound  to  possess,  this  matter  of  population  will  perfectly  regu- 
late itself."    (p.  127.) 
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fruit  of  the  tree  tliat  grew  in  tlie  centre  of  the  garden.  If 
liiljor  eats  hereof,  it  will  surely,  though  it  may  be  slowly,  (he. 

Hence  we  oome,  naturally  enough,  to  tlie  coiicejjiion  of 
capital  as  parting  into  eliares,  or  as  forming  distinct  funds,  each 
destined  to  supply  one  of  tlio  three  essential  elements  of  ]iro- 
duetioM,  fixed  capital,  raw  nuitcrial,  and  labor."  The  amount 
required  for  maintaining  each  of  these  may  vary  relatively, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  habits  of  lifo  and  the  eondilions  of 
industry  change;  but  for  any  given  [leriod,  both  capital  in  the 
aggregate,  and  (he  share  of  it  going  to  each  of  these  services, 
will  bo  determined,  irrespective  of  the  preferences  or  necessi- 
ties of  employers  or  employed.  And  the  wage-fund  being  thus 
determined  as  to  amount,  the  share  coming  tu  cacli  laborer  is 
fixed  iu  the  iiuml)er  of  luhorers.  If  more,  each  will  have  less. 
]f  fewer,  each  will  have  more.  Such  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  genesis  of  the  wage-fund  theory. 

Its  literary  history  corresponds  to  its  natural  history  as 
'iosclyas  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  development  of  any 
'!uclriue.+     What  with   the  celerity  with  which  some  wnlei-s 


•  "  Plscd  tupital,  r»w  mnk-rial,  and  wuges-fnii'l  fotm  the  thrw  e 
I'l  cnfiiul,  anil  the  prulilcm  to  bo  nolvvd  U,  Wh.it  arc  thu  cauai»  which,  in  n  (■inti 
ii.lil  of  tiiduBtr>-,  ilBlcrtnInc  tlic  proportion  in  which  iKbm  thrn;  coiiBlituenta  com- 
iiiai  ■>  —  J.  E.  Caikxks,  Jvium  X-taiUnff  PriHcifiUs  of  Pol.  Econ,,  p.  199. 
I  TUt  ii  true  onJ/  of  the  nogc-fund  in  Itngloiiil.  Tho  spread  of  ibi*  ducrrine 
'II  ilie  Vuitvd  Sutea  is  not  to  l>e  I'xplniniid  in  ihc  inmo  wh}'.  Ii  would  epciu  to 
ImocIiccd  ]Mxept«d,  ao  fur  as  ii  has  liren  uoccpied,  upon  the  uutlioritf  orthe  En^- 
lUh  vcvouiDisii.  Corlninl}'  tlic  conditions  whicli  hnvc  b«n  uolcd  at  prcrailing  In 
ICni;Und  dnring  Iho  period  whvn  ttie  lulivrer'e  BiitisiiitancG  cmiio  to  be  iden)ifi«l 
Willi  hU  vitign  h»vo  nt  no  fiiuu  Iwvn  known  in  tbu  United  Slates.  Hure  tliu  ppuplu 
Imve  not  Iwcii  that  out  from  ihc  land  ;  Ibo  bboring  claasc*  bnvc  b(^n  nbtn  !□  miitic 
.iTiil  Iiare  nide  vnst  Hccninnlatione,  And  (he  great  hnlk  uf  wii)!Cfi  bnvc,  sinci:  ihc 
r>(  MlcIoni(*iit  of  Ihn  cuuuu*;,  l<een  paid,  not  out  uf  cnpitu),  but  out  uf  Ibo  cDni- 
l<1<  led  pmiluct,  whvn  barvesccd  or  morkclDd. 
Tbc  wngC'fund  tixim  (o  ImvH  hixa  tonsiderod.  wc  know  not  wlijr.  u  pitlnr  in  iliu 
U  of  ttea-vroAe.  Ccrtainl;  the  line  drnwii  in  iIid  I7ni(od  Soiei  tictwccn  lliuau 
B-  han  accepted  it  nnd  (hoM  who  have  combated  ii,  or  let  it  Mvcrcly  nloni:, 
niaiu  n  general  sense  of  some  siitli  rvliilion  between  the  iloc- 
W«  find  no  iru™  of  ii  among  the  writers  hnuiru  ns  proteclioniits.  Prnfif- 
n  (UMlnrtlf  reji-vti  it;  Messrs.  Daniel  Rii5(nond  and  Pesbiiic  Smith  omit 
~  ,  CO  far  us  we  liavn  obwrred.  Mr.  Carey,  it  \t  Ime.  t;ure  tt  rounlc- 
II  In  llla  "Kaaa;  on  Wuges";  but  then.  Mr.  Con)'  wni  a  IVL-c-lmder  in  18.15. 
I  the  othw'  bond,  ProftsBors  Vcihake,  Bascom,  and  Perry,  who  lake  strong 
tnil  ■j[»iniit  go  n'rn  mini  till  interfurwiica  wiili  the  tnolhods  nnd  tonraiw  of  indus- 
\.  all  dUonglj  pronounce  ihe  wogc^und  (heorj. 

r.  Wajiland,  whoae  trcadso  in  Political  Eeonomy,  (hough  publlslicd  in  ISdT, 
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rush  to  conclusions,  not  pausing  to  mark  the  stages  of  their 
progress,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  others  abandon  a 
logical  resting-place  where  they  have  once  found  themselves  at 
home ;  what  with  the  persist<ence  with  which  some  harness  the 
horse  to  the  wrong  end  of  the  cart,  and  the  disturbances  intro- 
duced by  others  into  proportion  and  perspective  by  undue 
emphasis  laid  upon  favorite  phases  of  truth,  —  it  is  rarely  pos- 
sible to  collate  progressive  statements  of  doctrine  without  en- 
countering anachronistic  difficulties  of  a  most  embarrassing 
nature.  Yet  we  are  confident  we  could  show  by  a  copious  cita- 
tion of  authorities,  from  Adam  Smith  downwards,  that  the 
literary  development  of  the  wage-fund  theory  lias  in  general 
followed  the  course  we  have  indicated. 

Such  a  citation  and  comparison  of  authorities  would,  how- 
ever, be  necessarily  very  burdensome,  and  the  results  could 
have  little  more  than  curious  interest.  We  propose,  instead 
of  tracing  in  economical  literature  the  rise  of  this  theory,  to 
refer  to  its  literary  history  only  since  the  time  when,  after 
dominating  in  the  depai*tment  of  labor  and  wages  for  a  whole 
human  generation,  it  was  rudely  assailed  by  a  writer  scarcely 
known  to  the  Reviews,  to  be  surrendered  three  years  later  by 
its  foremost  living  advocate. 

In  1866  Mr.  Francis  D.  Longe,  a  London  barrister,  who 
had  appeared  previously  as  the  author  of  an  essay  on  strikes 
(London,  1860),  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Befuta- 
tion  of  tlie  Wage-Fund  Theory  of  Modern  Political  Economy, 
as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Mill,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  M.  P." 
Mr.  Longo's  pamphlet  received  slight  attention  at  the  time ; 
indeed,  as  the  London  Quarterly  Review  subsequently  said, 
(July,  1871),  it  received  literally  none  at  all.  We  find  no 
notice  taken  of  it  in  any  of  the  Reviews  until  three  or  four 
years  later,  when  it  became  the  theme  of  lively  controversy. 
Previously,  namely,  in  1869,  this  pamphlet  liad  been  reissued. 


would  appear  (sec  Preface)  to  have  been  mainly  comp(>8ed  prior  to  the  etneigenoe 
in  distinct  form  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  followed  Malthus  in  his  statement  of  the 
law  of  wages.  ( WoylancTs  Pol.  Earn.,  p.  312.)  Excepting  Dr.  Wnyland,  Mr.  AmaiA 
Walker  is  the  only  American  writer  on  systemniic  political  economy,  of  the  free- 
trade  school,  whom  we  remember  as  giving  no  countenance  to  the  wage-fund  theory. 
It  can  scarcely  need  to  be  said  that  we  regard  the  idea  of  an  essential  connection 
between  the  two  doctrines  as  wholly  mistaken.  Free-trade  rose  without  this  theoiy 
of  wages,  and  will  surely  not  fall  with  it 


Imt  of  80  Utile  account  was  it  tlicn  in  the  world  of  honks, 
ihdl  we  liave  been  able  to  learn  of  but  two  copies  as  owned 
in  the  United  States.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Longe's  treatise 
JB,  however,  of  capital  importance  in  the  history  of  the  wage- 
fnnd,  aiid  his  positions  require,  therefore,  to  be  slated  with 
some  fuhiess.     These  were, — 

Firtt.  Tliiit  the  capital  appUcable.  within  any  period,  to 
tbc  payment  of  wages,  docx  not  form  a  definite  fund  distinct 
from  the  general  body  of  wealtli. 

Staond.  That  the  laboring  population  "  does  not  constitute 
a  supply  of  labor,  or  body  of  laborers,"  among  whom  the 
aggregate  wagc-fnnd,  if  such  existed,  could  be  distributed  by 
competition. 

Tliird.  That,  if  such  a  wage-fund  existed,  and  if  the 
laborers  of  the  country  could  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  "  gen- 
eral" laborers  cai)able  of  com[)et!ng  with  each  other,  compe- 
tition would  not  necessarily  distribute  the  whole  of  that  fund 
among  those  laborers. 

We  shall  lake  np  these  propositions  in  inverse  order.  As- 
suming, says  Mr.  Longe,  tliat  there  is  a  distinct  fund  for  the 
](aj-inent;  of  wages  and  a  Iwdy  of  laborers  competing  therefor, 
tim  wage-fimd  doctrine  declares  that  the  whole  of  tliis  fund 
will  be  distributed  by  tJiia  competitiou."  "In  other  words, 
the  employers  would  overbid  each  other  until  the  whole  wage- 
fund  was  spent,  and  thus  give  the  utmost  possible  amount  of 

*  Mr.  L«ii^,  in  clcarmg  Ihe  t;rounil  Tor  his  dUcusaion  of  competition,  vxposet 
*<lr.  Mill  in  n  ^niTu  iutotisiateiii:}-,  Mr.  Mill,  ircitling  or  i-oinpecitjon  oa  H  guiicral 
'.'.mc,  hail  dcclarol  it  to  In  incorrtct  lo  apcnk  of  h  mtia  between  dciiiiind  and 
ii)>p1;,  m  these  are  noif  o/ilit  iimr  kind,  Thv  ratio,  hs  intists,  exisu  between  the 
'i|>]il]r  ftnil  tA(  tfiiauiilii  lUmasilcd.  Yei,  wlion  sjmiking  with  reepect  tu  UWr,  the 
-  I  Liio  writer  *njt :  "  Wngci  thus  dcppni]  on  the  supply  nnd  deinanU  of  lalior,  or, 
'-  it  i*  oflvn  exjircsH'd,  upon  the  proportion  botwi.<en  popnlntion  and  cipilikl  " 
'^  <w,  «■  "popuUllon"  serves  hero  to  exprcR*  llic  lupplj  of  labor,  "capilnl"  i> 
..  ii  10  reprcwnt  tho  ilctnand  for  it.  But  capital  does  not  menn  the  qiinniitj  of 
iiKjr  rleiiiHiiiluil.  bnt  tliu  "  geni-ral  parehnsiiij;  poivvr  "  (Cnimes)  which  is  offcrotl 
:i:  cxchitn^  for  labor. 

'■rcifrHdr  Fawwert.  who  lind  followed  Mr.  Mill's  lend  in  iho  definition  of  compe- 
riiiim,  falls  into  tl>e  wmc  incuiiBislenCf  in  treating  of  Ilia  dcmnnd  and  aapply  of 

ProftMor  Caimn  has  ihown  very  poiicltnircly  (PiJ.  Kam.,  pp,  SI -1ft)  tliat  Mr. 
|U^>  iDppoteil  ideiiliHriition  of  "ilcmntid  "  «ilh  "qnntitit)'  deiiinndmi  "  is  merely 
Bnfhtilon  of  ihfnga  distinct. 
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wages  to  the  laborers ;  and  the  laborers  would  undersell  each 
other  so  far  only  as  would  enable  the  whole  supply  of  labor 
to  be  bought,  i.  e.  the  whole  laboring  population  to  be  eni- 
jjloyed."  (p.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  rejoins  Mr.  Longe,  were 
the  employers  of  labor  possessed  of  a  sum  which  they  were 
prepared  to  give  for  a  definite  amount  of  labor,  rather  than 
not  get  it,  they  would  not,  if  they  could  obtain  that  labor  for 
less  than  that  sum,  necessarily  expend  on  labor  the  difference 
so  saved,     (p.  26.) 

Under  his  second  proposition,  Mr.  Longe  asserts  the  practi- 
cal non-competition,  not  only  of  great  industrial  groups,  such 
as  Professor  Cairnes  has  recognized  (PoZ.  Ucon.y  pp.  72,  73), 
but  of  the  several  bodies  of  workmen  in  the  several  trades 
and  occupations,  skilled  and  unskilled  alike.  ^'  How  could  the 
shoemakers  compete  with  the  tailors,  or  the  blacksmiths  with 
the  glass-blowers  ?  Or  how  should  the  capital  which  a  ma8te^ 
shoemaker  saved  by  reducing  the  wages  of  his  journeymen 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  master-tailor  ?  "  *    (p.  55.) 

Against  the  assumption  that  there  is  at  any  time  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  capital  destined  to  the  payment  of  wages,  "just 
as  money  subscribed  to  some  charity  is  destined  for  the  objects 


*  Professor  C»iirncs  deals  very  severely  with  Mr.  Tx)ngc  in  one  point,  where  we 
apprehend  he  has  himself  wholly  mistaken  the  subject  of  his  criticism.  Mr.  Longe 
says,  in  efloct,  there  can  be  a  general  or  average  rate  of  wages  no  more  than 
there  can  be  a  general  or  average  price  of  commodities.  To  this  Professor  Coimn 
rejoins  with  some  reflections  on  Mr.  Longe's  "  conceptive  power,"  that  a  general 
or  average  price  of  commodities  is  a  familiar  conception.  "A  rise  or  fall  in  the 
value  of  money  is  only  another  name  for  a  fall  or  rise  of  general  or  avemge 
prices."  {Pol.  JCcon.^  p.  180.)  Professor  Cairnes  refers  to  average  prices  in  com- 
parison of  different  periods.  Mr.  I-«onge,  as  we  understand  him,  refers  to  o* 
assumed  acerittje  price  of  all  commoditits  at  the  same  time,  expressed  in  aome  unit  of 
quantity,     {/iefutatioii,  etc.,  p.  19.) 

For  cxamj)le,  Mr.  Ix>nge  might  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  the 
average  ])rice  of  all  the  commodities  existing  in  England  at  the  present  time  af 
so  much  per  bushel  or  ]>er  pound,  iiicluding  in  the  same  measure  pearls  and 
barleycorns,  silks  and  cottons,  raw  materials  and  finished  goods,  vegetable  and 
animal  products.  In  the  same  way  would  he  argue,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  an 
average  rate  of  wages,  when  a  solicitor  receives  fifty  guineas  a  day,  a  dranghtsman 
two,  a  collier  ten  shillings,  a  cotton-spinner  five,  a  needle-woman  eighteen  pencei 
and  a  bootblack  perhaps  only  six. 

Mr.  Longe's  objection  may  bo  a  foolish  one,  but  Professor  Cairnes  hni  failed  to 
meet  it,  and  has  most  lost  his  customary  serenity  in  argument,  at  the  point  wben 
he  has  most  signally  missed  his  opponent's  meaning. 
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idi  charity,"  Mr.  Longe  (p|i.  37-43)  urges  tliP  consid- 
eration that  DO  emplnycr  is  cunscioiis  thnt  tie  eq  determines 
t'l  expeud  a  definite  sum  in  labor,  whatever  the  price  oT  that 
Iiihor  may  be;  and  that  if  such  a  purpose  were  at  anytime 
formed,  it  would  ever  remain  liable  to  ho  brolten  hy  mere 
change  of  mood,  or  throngh  fear  of  commercial  misadventure, 
or  under  the  Hiiperior  attractions  of  other,  perhajK  foreign 
investments,  or  from  the  seductions  of  luxurious  expenditure. 

But  hy  far  the  most  significant  passages  of  Mr.  Lougc'a 
treatise  are  the  following:  — 

"Tbo  ainiiuiit  of  luoiiey  or  wenlth  which  a  farmei'  cun  afford  tu 
rulmnee  fur  the  mai'ileai'tce  oflnhorfTt,  wittiotil  using  the  luttiiey  he 
^'i^ts  rrom  the'sale  of  his  stock  or  crops,  is  nnqiiestionubly  limittKl  by 
tlic  amount  of  wealth  or  cmpitiil  at  liis  disposal  from  uther  soiuves ; 
luit  till-  amount  of  money  or  wealth  which  the  farmer  is  abW  to  pay,  or 
cntitract  to  pay,  an  t«(p«,  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  for 
which  his  crops  nod  stock  will  seli.  When  ngi'icultuml  InlKirera  are 
hirnd  hy  the  year,  as  was  the  imiveranl  unstom  in  former  times,  and  is 
now  very  common  In  the  Northern  ooimties,  their  wnji^B  miffht  all  be 
[uid.  partly  hy  money  advaticwl  during  the  year,  out  of  their  eni- 
iliiver'a  pre-existiug  capital,  and  partly  hy  money  obtained  by  him 
;Vuin  the  coumiiiiorB  or  purchasers  of  his  cum  or  shiok."     (p.  48.) 

And  in  tJie  same  connection  Mr.  Longo  distinguiahes  hotweeii 
it,  the  wealth  or  capital  available  for  the  mnintejiann  of  iahiTtrt 
employed  in  producing  new  goods  or  wealth,  which  wealth  or 
capital  may  uome  either  fi'om  their  own  resoureen  or  ihoae  of  tlieir 
r-niphiyr*,  or  bo  Imrrowed  from  bankers  or  elsewhere  ;  and,  second, 
I  lie  umoimt  of  wealth  nvailalile  for  the  purehair  of  their  irtwi-,  which 
may  consitit  of  fundu  belonging  to  the  cuiisnmer,  or  of  funds  lielong- 
ii^'  lo  the  employer,  or  Iwth.  or  may  even  lie  taken  out  of  the  very 
L^ooda  which  the  lahorers  produce,  or  their  money  valnc." 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Longe's  pamphlet  of  1866  received 
no  notice  whatever.  In  1869  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  welt 
known  as  the  author  of  two  worlts  entitled  severally  "  Over- 
population and  its  Remedy,"  and  "  A  Plea  for  Pensiint  Pro- 
jirietors,"  published  his  treatise  "On  Labor:  its  Wnmgful 
Claims  and  Rightful  Dues,"  in  wliicli  he  sharply  assailed  the 
■L :.ge-fimd  theory,  without,  however,  any  recognition  of  Mr, 
l.onge's  weU-meaiit  effort  iu  the   same  direction.     The  Lon- 
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don  Quarterly  Review  has  charged  blame  upon  Mr.  Tliorn- 
toii  for  adopting  without  aeknowledginent  some  of  Mr.  Longe's 
arguments ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  pamphlet  of  1866  may 
fairly  be  accepted  in  Mr.  Thornton's  exculpation.  If  more 
were  needed,  the  decided  inferiority  of  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  ought  to  procure  his  acquittal.  Mr.  Tliornton  confined 
himself  to  the  points  which  were  covered  by  the  first  and  third 
propositions  of  Mr.  Longe.  Having  said  that  a  national  wage- 
fund,  if  it  exists,  can  "  be  no  other  than  the  aggregate  of 
smaller  similar  funds  possessed  by  the  several  individuals 
who  compose  the  employing  part  of  the  nation,"  Mr.  Thornton 
proceeds  to  ask  the  following  questions  respecting  this  sup 
posed  fund  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  employer  :  — 

"  May  he  not  spend  more  or  less  on  his  family  and  himself,  accbrding 
to  his  fancy,  in  the  one  cose  having  more,  in  the  other  leas  left  for 
the  conduct  of  his  business  ?  And  of  what  is  left,  does  he  or  can  he 
determine  beforehand  how  much  shall  be  laid  out  on  buildings,  how 
much  on  materials,  how  much  on  labor  1  May  not  his  outlay  on 
repairs  be  unexpectedly  increased  by  fire  or  other  accident  ?  Will 
not  his  outlay  on  materials  vary  with  their  dearness  or  cheapness,  or 
with  the  varying  demand  for  the  finished  article  1  And  must  not 
the  amount  available  for  wages  vary  accordingly  1  And  even  though 
the  latter  amount  were  exactly  ascertained  beforehand,  even  though  he 
did  know  to  a  farthing  how  much  he  would  be  able  to  spend  on  labor, 
would  he  be  bound  to  spend  the  utmost  he  could  afford  to  spend  1 
If  he  could  get  as  much  labor  as  ho  wanted  at  a  cheap  rate,  would 
he  voluntarily  ])ay  as  much  for  it  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
if  it  were  dearer]"     (p.  84.) 

"  It  sounds  like  mockery  or  childishness,*'  continues  Mr.  Thornton, 
**  to  ask  these  questions,  so  obvious  are  the  only  answers  tliat  can 
possibly  be  given  to  them ;  yet  it  is  only  on  the  assumption  that 
directly  opposite  answers  must  be  given,  that  the  wages-fund  can  for 
one  moment  stand." 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Thornton  has,  in  at 
least  one  particular,  misapprehended  the  theory  he  combats, 
which  treats  the  ruling  prices  of  materials  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments for  determining  the  share  of  the  aggregate  capital 
which  can  be  devoted  to  wages ;  and  that  one  other  objection 
proves  merely  Mr.  Thornton's  inability  (shown  throughout  hb 
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DECiisaion  of  the  "  Dutch  Auction  ")  to  comprehend  that  law 
r  avorugB  which  onixlilea  a  corporation  to  iiiBiire  on  scicntifio 
mnds  a  thnuBaiid  lives  each  of  which  is  liable  to  casualtie» 
Bfhicli  in  tho  individual  wotdd  be  the  [iroper  suhjftcta  of  gam- 
ming hots  only  ;  which  eiiahles  tho  superintendent  of  poHco  to 
redict  within  half  a  dozen,  moi-e  or  less,  how  many  persons 
ill  ho  run  over  in  the  sti-eots  of  London  during  the  o(>ening 
par,  or  the  Postmaster-General  \o  compute  approximately  the 
^mber  of  letters  in  each  month  that  will  bo  held  for  want  of 
Idequate  direction.     It  la  true  that  the  fund  of  an  individual 
mployor  may  i>e  unexpectedly  abridged  hy  fire  or  flood,  or 
other  accident.     But  it  is  also  true  tliat,  taking  the  body  of 
employers  the  country  over,  tliese  accidents  may  be  assumed 
■io  keep  substantially  at  an  average  from  year  to  year ;  and 
^^at  this  average  of  loss  by  accident  is  one  of  titc  elements 
■hich  the  advocate  of  the  wage-fund  theory  would  take  as 
letermining  the  share  of  existing  capital  which  can  at  any 
mo  he  devolcd  to  the  payment  of  wages.     But  after  we  strike" 
ae  objections  from   Mr.  Tliornton's  list  there  still  re- 
kflius  much  (all,  liowever,  anticipated  by  Mr.  Longc)  which 
iquires   at    least    a  careful  restatement  of  the    wage-fund 
lieory. 

1  But  whatever  tho  originality  or  intrinsic  merit  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
n's  performance,  the  imincdiale  effect  was  simply  tremen- 
No  sjKirtgniau  who  had  fired  at  a  squirrel,  to  hear,  a 
UDute  after,  the  crashing  of  boiiglis  above  him  and  to  see  a 
Bar  come  tumbling  out,  of  the  tree,  could  be  more  astonished 
Mp.  Thornton  must  have  been  when,  promptly  on  the 
tiiblication  of  his  work,  John  Htuart  Kill,  without  a  reserva- 
tion and  even  without  a  parley,  surrendered,  through  an  article 
in  the  Fvrtnightly  Reviev?  (May,  ]8fi9),  tlie  whole  territnry 
Kivered  hy  the  wage-fund  flag,  with  all  the  materiel  and  pro[>- 
eties  complete,  and  marched  out  straightway,  without  even 

>  honors  of  war. 
I  In  that  memorable  article  Mr.  Mill  declared  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
1  had  deprived  of  all  scientific  foundation  the  doctrine  so 
Oig  taught  "by  all  or  most  economists,"  that  trade  combina- 
fmt  cannot  raise  wages ;  and  that  Mr.  Tiiornton  had  shown 
lat  tbfl  barrier  (the  wage-fund)  which  had  closed  "  the  en- 
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trance  to  one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  economical 
and  social  inquiry  "  is  but  "  a  shadow  which  will  vanish  if  we 
go  boldly  up  to  it."  * 

Mr.  Mill's  recantation  of  the  wage-fund  theory  could  not  fail 
to  produce  a  powerful  impression.  The  Lofidon  Quarterly  Re- 
view  (July,  1871)  characterized  the  wage-fund  as  "  a  thing 
or  untiling  (to  borrow  a  German  idiom)  which  is  henceforth 
shunted  fairly  out  of  the  way  of  future  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  labor  and  labor's  wages,"  while  the  reviewer  rather 
broadly  intimated  his  belief  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  col- 
lusive between  Messrs.  Mill  and  Thornton  ;  the  former,  finding 
his  position  untenable  under  Mr.  Longe's  attacks,  having  pro- 
cured Mr.  Thornton  to  assault  it,  in  order  that  he  might  sur- 
render to  "  a  selected  and  sympathizing  friend,"  and  not  to  a 
scoffer  like  Mr.  Longe,  who  had  mingled  with  his  argument 
against  the  wage-fund  not  a  little  disrespect  for  Mr.  Mill's 
political  economy. t 

On  the  other  hand,  the  journals  and  reviews  which  have 
been  long  associated  with  the  advocacy  of  the  wage-fund  the- 
ory have  generally  been  agreed  to  treat  Mr.  Mill's  surrender  as 
hasty  and  unauthorized.  This  view  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  strengthened  by  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Cairues, 
who  finds  the  fact  ''  perplexing,"  as  he  fails  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Mill  ever  taught  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Thornton  at- 
tacked, or  which  Mr.  Mill  himself,  after  that  attack,  formally 
recanted,  t 

*  Fortnightly  Review,  Vol.  XI.  p.  506. 

t  "According  to  Mr.  Mill's  theory,  *  capital'  appears  to  be  a  load  of  wealth 
consigned  to  the  care  of  a  blind  horse  and  a  blind  driver,  the  safe  progress  of  which 
is  insured  partly  by  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  and  partly  bj  the 
sense  of  the  horse,  which  prevents  him  from  carrying  his  load  very  far  out  of  the 
right  road,  by  stopping  him  as  soon  as  he  feels  that  he  is  falling  into  the  pitfall  of 
no-demand."     {R^ifutation  of  the  Wage-Fund  Theoi-yy  p.  44.) 

X  Professor  Cairnes  is  not  the  only  writer  who  ha.s  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Mill  confessed  a  sin  which  he  never  committed.  Mr.  Clifle  Leslie,  in  his  "  JLand 
Systems  of  Ireland,*'  etc.,  explains  (p.  41,  note)  that  "  Mr.  Mill  has  employed  the 
phrase  '  aggregate  wage-fiind '  merely  as  a  short  term  to  comprise  all  the  fiinds  em- 
ployed in  the  payment  of  labor,  whether  derived  from  capital  or  income."  The 
plan  of  having  some  one  at  hand  to  interpret  Mr.  Mill  is  not  without  ita  advan- 
tages ;  but  as  Mr.  Mill  evidently  took  unusual  pains  to  convey  in  this  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  his  precise  meaning  respecting  the  wage-fund,  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  him  as,  in  this  instance,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  intention. 
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iProfessor  Cairncs  has  Iiiinseir,  with  grent  pains,  great,  dc- 
lihoratioii,  and  miicli  masterly  analysis,  restated  the  ihoory  of 
the  wagc-fiind.  He  lias  declined  to  be  held  responsible  for 
rfll  that  has  been  written  on  what  he,  for  convenience,  calls 
the  urihudux  sldo  of  that  question  ;  and,  in  truth,  sets  forth  a 
doctrine  dlffeHug  not  a  little  from  that  projiounded  by  James 
Mill  in  1827,  and  recanted  by  John  Mill  in  1869. 

Professor  Cainics  reaches  tbu  fuUowing  result:  Capital  is 
divided  between  fixed  capital,  raw  matorial,  and  wages,  in 
proportions  determined  by  tlie  existing  conditions  of  the 
national  induetry,  taken  in  connection  with  "  the  strength  of 
the  effective  desire  of  accumulation,"  and  "the  extent  of  the 
field  fur  investment."  (pp.  19H,  190.)  Tlie  wage-fund,  thus 
understood,  is  "determinate."  (pp.  218—217.)  It  is  the  sole 
source  of  wages.  Its  amount  ia,  with  an  exception  to  be  herc- 
l^^tfter  noted,  independent  of  the  supply  of  laWr,  or  the  number 
^^Blahorers  who  are  to  divide  tliat  fund  among  themselves. 

^^Brhis  long  recital  and  these  numerous  quotations  cannot  be 
jiToided  if  we  would  understand  the  wage-fund  controversy. 
It  will  lie  seen  Uiat  the  present  situation  is  somewhat  chaotic. 
And  since  much,  at  the  least,  of  the  structure  of  the  economists 
lies  hopelessly  hroken  upon  the  ground,  it  is  the  best  possible 
time  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  repair 
the  ruin  ;  whetlicr  any  economical  purpose  is  to  lie  served  by 
reconstructing  the  wage-fund.  Throughout  the  whole  course 
of  tlie  following  discussion  we  ask  to  be  understood  to  mean 
|jy  *'  wages,"  not  the  amount  of  mouey  received  by  the  laborer, 
Init,  to  use  Mr,  Malthus's  definition,  "  the  necessaries,  conven- 
iences, and  hixuriea  of  life,  which  the  money  wages  of  the 
lorer  enable  him  to  purchase  "  ;  what  Mr,  Mallhus  elsewhere 
"food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  firing." 
I  have  been  observed  that  all  the  statements  of  the 
b-fimd  which  have  been  given,  equally  ihe  latest,  that  of 
iefeasor  Cairnes,  with  thecarlieat.  that  of  James  Mill,  assume 
t  wages  arc  paid  out  of  capital,  the  accumulations  of  past 
This  is,  indeed,  the  very  significance  of  the  doctrine. 
I  because  it  is  assumed  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital, 
(  it  is  concluded  that  capital,  iu  one  way  or  another,  limits 
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tho  amount  of  wages  that  can  be  paid.     But  how  far  is  it  true 
that  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital  ? 

An  employer  pays  wages  clearly,  not  that  he  may  dispense  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class,  but  to  purchase  laboi^. 
He  purchases  labor,  not  that  he  may  keep  it  employed,  but  as 
a  means  to  the  production  of  wealth.  He  produces  wealth,  not 
for  the  sake  of  producing  it,  not  that  he  may  add  thereby  to 
the  existing  store  of  mankind,  but  with  a  view  to  a  profit  to 
himself  individually  in  that  production.  Were  he  to  employ 
a  large  number  of  laborers,  and  to  create  large  amounts  of 
wealth  of  which  others  derived  the  whole  advantage,  he  would 
not,  as  men  are,  feel  paid,  certainly  not  for  any  considerable 
period.  Doubtless  there  is  a  gratification  in  conferring  benefits 
on  the  dependent,  a  pride  in  directing  great  operations,  an  en- 
thusiasm of  work,  a  joy  in  creating,  which  make  a  part  of  the 
compensation  of  many  employers  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  these 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  human  progress,  as  motives  to  systematic  and  sus- 
tained efforts  for  the  production  of  wealth.  Individual  profit 
must  still  be  the  great  reason  for  production.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent, further,  that  an  employer  will  produce,  within  the  limit 
of  the  agencies  at  his  command,  all  that  he  can  produce  at  a 
profit  to  himself.  Up  to  that  point,  therefore,  he  has  occasion 
and  reason  to  employ  labor  and  pay  w^ages.  That  is  to  say, 
wages  bear  a  clear  and  direct  relation  to  the  product.  Do  tliey 
bear  an  equally  clear  and  direct  relation  to  capital,  the  aggre- 
gate of  agencies  by  which  labor  is  assisted  in  production  ? 
Given  a  certain  body  of  labor  employed,  what  is  it  that  deter- 
mines the  amount  which  the  employer  can  afford  to  pay  in 
wages  ?  Is  it  the  amount  of  capital  at  his  command,  or  the 
value  to  be  realized  from  that  labor  ?  Surely  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  answering  this  question.  If  it  is  production 
which  limits  wages,  what  limits  production  ?  It  is  consump- 
tion,* as  that  is  anticipated  in  the  judgment  of  each  employer 


*  What  limits  consumption  ?  All  producers  are  also  consumers.  They  desirB  to 
produce  only  that  they  may  consume.  Why,  then,  is  consumption  ever  lets  Ihta 
the  possible  production  ?  Whence  tho  result  of  large  numbers  of  workmen  able 
and  willing  to  labor,  yet  finding  no  opportunity,  because  consumption  is  checked  f 

The  full  answer  to  these  questions  would  be  a  long  one  ;  we  will  only  indicate 
the  general  scope  of  it.    It  is  evident  that,  were  there  no  division  of  labor  into 
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liy  turns  imd  of  tlio  wliolo  IjoJy  of  employers,  correcled  aa  thut 
jiK^meiit  continually  is  by  the  state  of  tho  market.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimated  corisumptiou  of  llie  itnmediata  future, 
(lien,  is  the  actual  production  of  tho  present,  in  winch  labor 

[iito  cmployiDirnu,  mid  no  diiinioD  of  tho  year  into  wmoni,  tho  relmlon  between 
pruiluctton  nnd  coniumprion  would  be  vct7  limple.  Kiich  in]ui  working  l>;  himself, 
liir  Ijiniwlf.  would  limit  bu  pmduclion  by  his  own  coosnmption.  nnd  diitct  tin"  pro- 
duction unfailingly  III  ibut  cuiiBnm motion.  He  would,  Imrriny  amdenci,  ftroducs 
oiilf  what  he  detired.  Ha  would,  witliin  the  limiu  of  his  powcrt,  produce  all  (hat 
liR  duired  with  mjOIciaut  carnnitneiB  to  overcome  (he  indifpoBition  to  vfTnrt,  Pr«- 
iIiLciiun  nnd  eontumptioa  woald  thu6  be  Mpaliied  in  ench  mnn.  nnd  throughout  th« 
«oi  Id.  But  il  U  evident  that  so  early  n  cause  ns  tho  division  of  iho  jeiir  inio  seasoni 
Icnda  at  once  to  bring  diilsiim  ln<tween  proilucllun  ntiJ  con»uiii|ition.  The  idn^gBrd 
ho  hat  wsmod  the  summer,  not  then  fteling  the  winter's  wants,  is  helpless  aftcr- 
jMnts  to  produce  ai  lie  has  nwd  to  consume,  no  matter  how  sharply  hnnget  atiugi 
willingness  tu  labor. 

we  lake  n  long  step  nnd  reach  a  condition  of  industttal  civiliiaiion,  we  find 
It  nu<nl<«n  producing  that  which  they  do  not  thunsrtves  desire  to  consame,  but 
ieh  they  look  lo  others  to  take  off  lliidf  hand*.  Jf  «c  examine  the  catalogue  of 
■rtiuk-s  ihni  produced,  wc  shall  find  some  of  tbcm  supplying  wants  the  moat  imper- 
Hiive,  othvra  niinistvriiig  la  the  lightest  faDcics,  and  between  these  extremes  a  host 
of  products  tnociine  desires  iif  varying  iniensity.  Suppose  now  thii  tntricale 
'■rcaniHtion  nf  ibf  producing  liody  to  have  been  carried  to  its  limiia  by  a  long- 
irjiitlnued  period  of  gcnvritl  prosperity  inducing  the  greatest  diversity  of  production, 
w}icn  B  djjaiicr,  indasirial  or  financial  iu  its  origin,  occurs  in  the  community,  Is 
a  nolcvidont  That  those  who  are  producing  tha  roo*t  di-spcnsable  unides  will  find 
tiiniampilon  erenily  cheeked,  if  not  destroyed !  They  cannot  at  once  find  a  ncvr 
place  in  the  iDdusiriol  onlcr.  They  are  trained  to  one  thing  only ;  their  tools  ore 
Bilaptwl  Id  Ihnt  alone.  Even  ibongli  they  enjoyed  perfect  mobility  imlosirinlly,  it 
would  reqnlrc  a  long  tinic  to  reapportion  the  supply  of  labor  nnnong  a  diminished 
tiiMobor  of  induslriea.  Hence  they  siiftcr,  and  in  their  distress  have  to  f>ircgo  Ihe 
lire  of  things  more  necessary  to  life  than  ihost'  which  thei  had  ihemsolvt*  been  pro- 
liidng,  and  this  in  turn  atfect*  the  consumption  of  these  artidei,  and  llius  diatreases 
u<-n  clnsKs  of  prodncers,  and  so  the  mischief  proceeds.  Kow,  wore  men  all  per. 
(ecnlyintciligoiitandsetf-iioatcsscil.  till' effi>cl  would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  one, 
a*  the  orii^nal  loss  shonU  be  dislri bated  over  an  ever-widening  circle  of  ptoduciion. 
Hut  ai  men  an,  panic  enters  almost  atihelirst;  appreheasion  runs  oheitd  of  the  evil; 
consumption  Is  checked  far  mure  rapidly  than  is  necessary ;  and  every  blow  which 
1  thus  encounters  ia  transmitted  with  effoci  heightened  by  the  growing 

would  lie  true  iftheindunrial  mmtnuni^were  wholly  composed  of  direct 

But  the  introduction  of  "  middte-mcn,"  mcrchania,  maBier-nLniiufacinr- 

bankan  sen'ci  prodigiously  to  heighten  the  effect.    The  merchant,  pcrcciv- 

falling  off  in  demand,  exaggeraiCH  It  in  his  orders  to  the  mnnufac- 

Tb«  laurr,  Judging  of  the  demand  only  tbrotigb  the  merchant's  ordura, 

by  what  they  show,  inevitably  in  his  turn  exaggerates  the  evil  and  rc- 

his  production  uiura  than  praiiuriiunally.    The  banker,  in  his  turn,  fearing 

sahty  of  ilie  merchant  and  manufaclorcr  In  those  critical  conditions,  and 
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is  assisted  in  its  work,  and  more  or  less  completely  subsisted 
meanwhile  by  capital,  the  results  of  past  labor.  We  have  said 
that  each  employer  will  produce  as  much  as  he  can  produce  at 
a  profit.  Of  course  he  can  produce  at  a  profit  no  more  than 
he  can  dispose  of  at  a  price  above  the  cost  to  him  of  produc- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  then  to  say  that,  in  principle,  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  product  of  industry ;  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
are  paid,  in  fact,  before  that  product  is  harvested  or  marketed, 
capital  merely  advances  the  amount,  to  be  repaid  when  the 
crops  are  gathered  or  the  goods  sold  ?  If  this  view  be  correct, 
is  it  the  capital  out  of  which  wages  are  borrowed,  or  production 
out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  to  which  we  should  naturally  look 
to  find  the  measure  of  wages  ? 

But  how  far  is  it  true  that  wages  are  actually  advanced  out 
of  capital  ?  We  have  said  that  the  English  economists  justly 
generalized  existing  English  conditions,  when  they  spoke  of 
wages  as  coming  out  of  capital ;  but  they  surely  showed  a 
strange  indifference  to  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  in  every 
English  colony  of  the  time,  when  they  took  this  for  the  normal 
state  of  things,  and  based  upon  it  a  law  of  wages  of  universal 
application.  For  we  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
in  all  new  countries,  excepting  only  gold-producing  regions,* 
the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  in  a  small  degree  only  out  of  cap- 
ital, the  results  of  previous  industry,  but  mainly  out  of  the 
product  of  current  industry.  The  history  of  our  own  country 
so  amply  illustrates  this  statement,  that  we  need  not  go  else- 
where for  examples.  Prom  the  first  settlement  of  the  Colonies 
down  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  laborers,  whetlier 

resolved  not  to  be  himself  the  victim,  curtails  his  loans  and  deprives  both  of  the 
means  essential  to  the  conduct  of  their  already  embarrassed  business. 

Such,  rudely  sketched,  are  the  possibilities  of  disaster  which  lie  in  the  sepaimtioa 
of  production  from  consumption,  through  the  division  of  labor  in  industrial  society. 

*  By  new  countries  we  mean  those  to  which  men  have  gone,  with  the  industrial 
ideas  and  ambitions  of  older  communities,  but  with  an  amount  of  capital  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  more  or  less  inadequate  to  the  undertakings  for 
wliicli  their  skill  and  labor  qualify  them. 

The  reason  for  excepting  regions  producing  the  precious  metals  is  obvious.  Here 
the  product  is  immediately  available  for  the  payment  of  current  labor,  often  with- 
out even  the  intervention  of  the  mint,  the  miner  preferring  to  carry  his  wealth  in 
the  form  of  a  bag  of  gold-dust,  to  being  burdened  with  the  same  value  of  rigid  ooia. 
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in  agriculture  or  in  manufnctiires,  weru  as  a  rule  hired  hy  the 
year  ami  paiii  at  tlie  enil  of  llie  yenr.  Bare  subsislence  might 
be  furnished  by  tlie  employer,  were  that  found  nece8»ary ;  small 
nmoiiiits  of  nmiiey  niij^ht  ho  advanced  "  for  accommmlntioii  "  ; 
the  lahoror's  tax  bill  or  doctor'a  bill  might  bo  paid  hy  the  em- 
ployer ;  but  these  payments  were  not  to  such  an  extent  (except 
in  case  of  protracted  sickness  or  sndden  misfortune)  hut  that 
tlie  employer  was  always  in  debt  to  his  laborer,  who  trusted 
him  with  the  value  of  his  services,  looking  to  him  to  realize 
enough  therefrom  to  compensate  all  parties  to  production. 

We  have  before  ns  a  considerable  collection  of  accounts  taken 
from  the  hooks  of  farmers  hi  different  sections  as  late  as  ISol. 
These  show  tlie  hands  charged  with  advances  of  the  moat  mis- 
cellaneous character.  There  are  charges  for  grain  and  salted 
rnoats  from  the  product  of  the  previous  j-ear,  for  cash  for  minor 
[•ersouul  expenses,  for  boot-maker's  bills,  grocer's  bills,  apothe- 
cary's bills,  doctor's  bills,  and  even  town-tax  hills,  settled  by 
the  employer,  for  the  use  of  teams  for  hauling  wood  for  the 
laborer,  or  breaking  up  his  garden  in  the  spring.  Tet  in  gen- 
eral the  amount  of  such  advance  does  not  exceed  one  third, 
and  it  rarely  reacheB  one  half,  of  the  stipulated  wages  of  the 
year.  Now  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  wages  thus  paid  as  coming 
out  of  capital.  At  the  time  those  conti-acta  were  made  (he 
wealth  which  was  to  pay  these  wages  was  not  in  existence.  At 
tlie  time  these  services  were  rendered,  that  wealth  was  not  in 
existence.  It  came  into  existence  only  as  the  result  of  those 
contract*  and  the  rendering  of  those  services. 

Not  less  distinctly  did  this  system  of  paying  wages  prevail 
in  the  department  of  manufacturhig  industry  during  tlie  same 
period.  Extensive  inquiries  have  satisfied  us  that  manufac- 
tnrers  in  New  England  did  not  generally  leave  off  paying  their 
workmen  hy  tlie  year  until  after  18S4  or  18S5,  Some  of  the  more 
successful  were  able  to  make  tiie  change  to  quarterly  or  nionUily 
Payments  as  early  as  18.51.  Let  a  single  instance  suffice  to 
-liow  the  previous  order  of  tilings.  A  gentleman  conducting 
rii;  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and  most  successful  manufacturing 
L'stablishnients  in  Massachusetts  i-eceutly  informed  us  that, 
■■to  tiiQ  earliest  of  the  dat«s  mentioned,  his  firm  paid  th^ifl 
^Mfcmen  yearly ;  and  any  hand  requiring  an  advance  of  v1^| 
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ges  oh  work  done  was  charged  viterest  at  current  rates  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Now  in  this  there  was  nothing  unjust  or  ungenerous.  Such 
an  arrangement,  by  which  workmen  trusted  tlieir  employers 
with  their  labor  and  waited  to  get  their  wages  out  of  the 
product,  was  the  very  condition  on  which  alone  the  indus- 
try could  be  prosecuted,  on  which  alone  employment  could 
be  given.  Capital  was  scarce,  because  the  country  was  com- 
paratively new ;  and  if  wages  had  been  measured  by  capi- 
tal, as  the  wages-fund  theory  assumes,  wages  must  have 
been  low  ;  but  at  the  same  time  production  was  large,  because 
natural  agents  were  copious  and  efficient,  and  labor  was  intel- 
ligent and  skilful,  and  as  it  is  production,  not  capital,  which 
atfords  the  measure  of  wages,  w'ages  were  high  ;  but  the  work- 
men had  to  wait  for.  them  till  the  crop  was  harvested  or  the 
goods  sold.  And  this  they  gladly  did,  and  never  for  an 
instant  suspected  they  were  being  paid  out  of  capital ;  indeed, 
they  knew  better,  for  they  had  seen  growing  under  their  hands 
that  in  which  they  were  finally  paid. 

In  the  Middle  States  the  change  referred  to  came  a  few 
years  later  than  in  New  England  ;  yet  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  monthly  or  weekly  payment  of  wages  had  probably 
become  more  general  than  payment  by  the  year.  Even  in  New 
York,  however,  down  to  the  present  time,  agricultural  laborers 
are  in  no  small  degree  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop, 
and  not  infrequently  in  the  grain  itself.  And  when  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  the  introduction  recently  of  the 
tobacco  culture  caused  an  extension  of  agricultural  operations 
beyond  the  traditional  limits  of  capital  in  the  "  valley  towns," 
the  planters  very  largely  returned  to  the  primitive  New  Eng- 
land custom,  and  hired  their  laborers  on  the  understanding 
that  they  should  not  claim  their  wages  until  the  crop  was 
harvested. 

Farther  to  the  West  and  South  the  change  to  monthly  and 
weekly  payments  has,  in  many  sections,  not  yet  begim.  Wages 
are  high,  because  production  is  large ;  but  capital  is  scant, 
because  the  country  is  young,  and  workmen,  therefore,  have  to 
wait  for  their  wages.  A  considerable  correspondence,  con- 
ducted during  the  past  summer,  with  representative  men  south 
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of  the  Potomac  and  weat  of  tlic  Mississippi,  Iiaa  brought  into 
l!ie  wi-iter's  hands  evidence  ample  to  justify  the  asserlioa  that 
in  these  parts  of  our  country  the  payment  of  wages  out  of 
I  i[>ital  is  scarcely  more  common  than  it  was  in  New  England 
L  hundred  years  ago.  The  employer  advances  to  iho  laborer 
-ii';Ii  provisions  and  cash  as  are  absolutely  required  from  time 
iiitime;  but  the  "settlement"  does  not  take  place  until  the 
close  of  t.hc  season  or  of  the  year,  and  the  Rual  payment  is 
i.il'ten  deferred  until  the. crop  is  not  only  harvested,  hut  sold. 

Such  facts  as  these  are  sufficient  to  remove  the  assumption 
tlidt  wages  are  nniversally  paid  out  of  capital.  If  wages  are 
lint  paid  ont  of  capital,  — and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  puro  prin- 
ciple tticy  never  are,  and  in  fact  they  often  are  not, —  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  capital  can  furnish  the  universal  measure  of 
wages.  But  it  may  be  asked,  Is  not  production  in  a  necessary 
lunportion  to  capital :  and  hence  may  not  the  measure  of  wages 
lie  derived  from  capital  tlirongh  its  determination  of  the  pro- 
i  net  ?  By  no  means.  Tlie  product  bears  very  different  ratios 
lo  capital  at  different  times  and  in  diffei-cnt  places.  The  ratio 
uf  capital  to  annual  product  in  the  Eastern  States  is  very  dif- 
tV-rent  now  fi-ora  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago;  it  is  very 
■iilferent  in  the  Eastern  States  from  what  it  is  in  the  Western 
-tales  at  the  present  time.  It  is  very  different  in  this  country 
1^  a  whole  from  what  it  is  in  Europe  as  a  whole;  and  it  is 
l>iijbably  different  in  every  state  of  Europe  from  what  it  is  in 
any  other.  100  laborers,  having  the  use  of  a  eapilal  which  we 
will  represent  by  10,  may  not  be  able  to  produce  near  twice  as 
much  as  50  laborers  with  the  same  capital,  or  they  may  be  able 
to  produce  far  more  than  twice  as  much.  With  limited  natural 
agents,  llie  100  may  lie  able  to  produce  only  twice  as  much  as 
r.O  wit.li  a  capital  of  8,  or  as  40  with  a  capital  of  10.  On  the 
utbcr  hand,  with  unlimited  natural  agents,  the  100  may,  by 
ilie  minuter  subdivision  of  labor,  and  by  more  effective  co- 
Mjicration,  produce  twice  as  raucli  as  liO  with  a  capital  of  12, 
ur  as  tJO  with  a  capital  of  10.  And  such  differences  in  the 
ratio  between  capital  and  annual  product  may  be  caused,  not 
by  the  boimty  of  nalai  i  alone,  but  by  the  industrial  aptitudes 
LUio  people,  their  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  thrift;  elements 
■clt  the  wago-fund  theory  peremptorily  excludes  from  Uie 
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problem  of  the  present  rate  of  wages,  making  the  number  of 
laborers  the  sole  divisor  of  a  predetermined  dividend. 

We  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the  service 
rendered  in  production  by  capital,  the  saved  results  of  the 
industry  of  the  past ;  but  we  firmly  deny  that  it  furnishes  the 
measure  of  wages.  Wages  are  really  paid  out  of  the  product 
of  current  industry ;  and  that  product  bears  no  constant  rela- 
tion to  existing  capital.  Capital  only  affects  wages  as  it  first 
affects  production.  Wages, therefore,  stand  related  to  product* 
in  the  first  degree,  and  to  capital  only  in  the  second  degree. 

But  more  and  worse  remains  to  be  said  against  the  the- 
ory of  wages  which  we  are  considering.  The  radical,  hope- 
less vice  of  every  form  of  the  doctrine  that  makes  the  sum 
w^hich  can  at  any  time  be  paid  in  wages  a  dividend,  predeter- 
mined in  amount,  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  laborers, 
whatever  that  may  at  the  time  be,  appears  in  this,  that  the 
number  of  laborers  is  an  ineliminable  element  in  tlie  problem, 
What  is  the  amount  of  possible  wages  ? 

To  illustrate :  let  us  take  a  body  of  capital  supposed  to  be 
"  destined  to  the  payment  of  wages,"  to  be  represented  by  10, 
and  a  body  of  laborers  represented  by  100.  Now,  according 
to  the  wage-fund  theory,  as  by  every  statement  of  it  which  we 
have  cited,  except  only  that  of  Professor  Cairnes,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  separately,  a  certain  average  rate  of  wages  is 
yielded  by  the  relation  between  these  two  sums  ;  and  if  the 
number  of  laborers  should  at  once  be  reduced  one  half  by  sick- 
ness, maiming,  death,  immigration,  or  refusal  to  labor,  the 
f50  laborers  remaining  would  receive  twice  as  much  each  ;  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  divisor  being  to  raise  the  quotient  in 
exact  proportion.  Now  it  has  only  been  possible  that  such  a 
proposition  should  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  because  we  are 


*  Wo  do  not  say  that  wages  arc  accordinn:  to  product,  in  a  ratio  alwajs  tfae 
same.  Postponing  for  tlio  present  the  question,  how  it  is  that  with  the  amount  of 
capital  and  the  number  of  laborers  remaining  constant,  ])rodaction  may  be  greater  at 
one  time  than  at  another,  let  us  say  that,  with  a  production  of  500,  labor  might  re- 
ceive 400,  while  with  a  production  of  600,  it  might  receive  460,  500,  or  480,  accord- 
ing  as  the  added  product  was  due  in  greater  degree  to  capital  or  to  labor,  or 
equally  to  both,  or  as  the  existent  conditions  gave  or  did  not  give  adyantage  to  one 
party  or  the  other  for  exacting  an  undue  remuneration  for  its  contribation  to  the 
joint  product. 


fnmiliar  with  lite  spectacle  of  tlie  produces  nf  iiidn  i-Jual  iiuliis- 
tiics,  wlien  tliose  products  are  iiccessary  to  lift;  or  comfort, 
hoing  raised  shurply  in  price  through  a  decrease  uf  production, 
so  iliat  the  reduced  product  sells  at  an  aggregate  price,  uot 
less,  and  soim-tiuics  greater,  than  that  realized  in  years  of 
average  or  niaxiiuuiu  yield.  But  Mich  a  rise  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  whole  hody  of  consuaicrs,  aud  can  only  be  eflectcd 
through  a  scarcity  in  one  or  a  few  iitduBtries  at  a  time.  U  is 
only  possible  as  it  is  exceptionah 

But  if  we  suppose  our  community  of  100  laborers  isolnted, 
\s-c  immediately  reach  the  result,  that  the  a^i^gate  amount 
if  wages  is  flffected,  and  affected  most  vitally,  by  the  mere 
r<-<laction  iu  the  number  of  laborers.  If,  iti  the  case  as- 
Mimed,  only  50  laborers  were  to  continue  at  work,  their  pro- 
iiiction,  measured  in  the  unit  of  tjuautity  appropriate  to  the 
^uduBtry,  lie  it  Imshels  or  pounds  or  yards,  would  certahily  be 
much  k>»8  thuu  the  production  of  the  whole  nuiuher,  which 
we  will  call  500.  It  might  be  240  or  230.  It  might  be  2fi0 
■  ■r  270,  That  would  depend  upon  the  conditions  under  which 
the  industry  of  the  eommuuity  was  prosecuted,  especially  on 
the  degree  in  which  natural  agents  were  available. 

Here  we  see  the  utter  inconsequence  of  such  propositions 
us  those  which  Mr.  James  Mill  enmiciated:  ^^  Other  things 
remaining  the  same,  ....  if  the  ratio  which  capital  beiirs 
to  population  increases,  wages  will  rise;  if  the  ratio  which 
population  bears  to  capital  increases,  wages  will  fall."  (Po/. 
£c<in.,  p.  44.)  Other  things  do  not  and  cannot  remain  the 
same,  when  population  (which  Mr.  Mill  has  taken  as  measur- 
ing the  supply  of  labor)  increases  or  decreases.  Production, 
that  one  essential  thing,  changes  at  once,  and  of  course. 
With  less  labor,  production  will  be  smaller ;  and  as  it  is  out 
of  the  product  that  the  employer  must  look  to  pay  the  wages 
he  may  promise,  or  to  reimburse  himself  for  wages  lie  may 
advance,  if  production  diminishes,  the  amount  destined  to  the 
payment  of  wnges  must  diminish  with  it. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that,  capital  remaining  the  same, 
au   iiicreosc  of  population  implies  a  decrease  of  wages,  the 

Kt  may  be  exactly  the  reverse  ;  and  Americans  have 

t  procoBS  going  on  over  large  sections  of  country  for  li 
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periods  of  time.  Let  us  take  a  county  in  Iowa,  planted  with 
1,000  persons,  representing  a  laboring  force  of  250.  That 
population  is  not  able  to  occupy  and  cultivate  all  the  breadtli 
of  good  soils  in  the  county.  The  county  is  so  remote  from 
other  settlements,  that  the  inhabitants  live  substantially  within 
themselves,  exchanging  with  outside  communities  only  an 
inconsiderable  part  of  their  annual  production.  Being  a  young 
community,  they  feel  the.  need  of  additional  capital,  of  course, 
but  they  feel  the  need  of  additional  laborers  still  more  strongly. 
They  know  that  a  new-comer  docs  not  take  anything  from 
them,  but  that  he  adds  to  what  they  have,  in  that,  besides 
winning  his  own  subsistence,  he  is  able  to  take  hold  with  tliem 
in  many  a  piece  of  work  where  they  are  at  present  crippled  for 
want  of  help.  It  does  not  need  to  be  proved  that  two  men 
working  together  often  do  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one, 
six  men  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  two.  It  is  this 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  production  that  gives  motive  to 
the  exertions  put  forth  by  almost  every  Western  and  Southern 
State,  and  almost  every  Western  and  Southern  county,  to 
attract  immigration.  Capital  they  want,  and  they  would  much 
prefer  immigrants  with  capital ;  but  they  want  immigrants 
anyhow.  These  communities  are  not  acting  foolishly.  They 
are  not  calling  in  additional  laborers  to  divide  with  them  a 
pre-detcrmincd  product.  They  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
product  will  increase  as  the  producers  increase,  and  tliat,  id 
their  situation,  the  product  will  increase  faster  than  the  pro- 
ducers ;  and  therefore  that  each  producer  may  have  more,  and 
not  less,  ])y  reason  of  the  arrival  of  immigrants. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  county  in  Iowa.  Let  it  l)e  sup- 
posed that  just  at  ploughing-timc  there  arrives  an  expected 
party  of  50  Swedish  laborers.  To  make  the  case  as  simple  as 
possible,  we  will  assume  them  to  be  men  without  families  and 
with  no  property  except  their  clothes,  which  for  decency's  sake, 
if  not  for  logic's,  may  be  allowed  them.  The  250  laboiers 
already  in  the  county  shall  be  distributed  equally  among  60 
farms,  to  l)e  re-enforced,  on  the  arrival  from  Sweden,  by  owj 
laborer  on  each  farm.  The  tools  and  implements  may  be 
assumed  to  be  already  provided  in  sufficiency,  for  a  farmer 
with  five  laborers  will  naturally  have  as  many  tpols  or  very 
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nearly  80  maiiyasaranTK!!- with  six  laljfircrB.  The  new 
rail  easily  lie  supplied  with  food  out  of  the  pxistiug  store  of  llic 
irmiity.  for  ibcy  constitute  an  adilition  of  hut  one  twentieth  to 
llie  previous  population.  The  families  may  live  a  little  doner 
for  a  tinie,  or  the  reserve  against  accidents  may  be  amplu  to 
givo  all  enough.  Here,  then,  is  no  incrcoae  of  capital,  but  a 
iJecided  increase  of  labor.  Yet  there  will  be  no  reduction  of 
wages  in  conse(|uence,  hnt  lulher  au  advance,  because  it  is 
production,  and  not  capitnl  (except  as  that  affects  production), 
which  determines  wages.  The  new  man  on  each  farm  is  a 
valued  re-enforccment.  He  takes  hold,  now  with  one  and  now 
\vith  another  ;  and  every  time  the  two  do  more  than  twice  the 
work  of  one.  The  production  is  greater,  the  jiroportiou  of 
product  to  the  number  of  laboi'ers  is  greater,  and  (here  is  no 
]  eaaou  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  though  there  may  bu  much 
ill  human  laws  or  institutions,  to  prevent  each  laborer  from 
obtaining  his  share  of  the  larger  product,  iu  the  form  of  higher 
wages. 

Xow  this  is  not  a  merely  possible  case.  Substantially  this 
lias  been  going  on  within  almost  every  inhabited  area  upon 
this  continent  and  in  Australia  since  the  first  European  sct- 
tleiiieuts ;  and  it  is  going  on  to-day,  over  more  restricted  areas, 
it  is  true,  and  in  a  lower  degree,  upon  the  older  continents. 
In  the  United  States  this  increase  in  the  share  of  each 
laliorer,  through  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  above  all 
increase  of  wages  which  has  been  due  simply  to  increase  of 
t;apital,  has  been  rapid  and  most  unmistakable.  Laborers 
have  come  to  us  from  every  part  of  the  world,  aud  constantly 
has  tlie  existing  body  of  laborers  been  iienefited  by  the  acces- 
-i.ms.  Pome  of  these  laborers  have  brought  with  them  small 
iiiiiounts  of  capital,  and  have  been  all  the  more  welcome  on 
thai  account.  But,  however  thoy  have  come,  were  it  with  hnt 
a  bundle  on  a  slick,  there  has  been  room  and  work  enough  for 
all.  Labor  has  had  its  periods  of  distress;  but  these  have 
been  due  to  the  iiiterfercnee  of  government  with  industry,  to 
fnlse  currencies,  to  extravagant  speculation,  or  to  other  causes, 
but  not  to  any  real  excess  of  labor. 

But  let  us  turn  again  to  our  county  of  Iowa,  and  trace  its 
iudu£tnal4iistory  some  stops  further.  In  tlie  ycai'  we  have  taken 
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for  the  supposed  immigration  the  yield  of  the  county  is  larger 
than  before,  by  reason  of  the  arrival  of  the  fifty  additional 
laborers  in  the  ploughing-season,  the  increase  of  product  being 
more  than  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
laborers,  while  the  increased  consumption  for  subsistence  is 
less  than  proportional,  as  tlie  new-comers  were  taken  as  men 
without  families.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  season,  there- 
fore, a  new  rate  of  wages  will,  according  to  the  wage-fund 
theory,  have  been  determined  by  existing  conditions  for  that 
season,  the  relations  between  capital  and  population  being,  it  is 
assumed,  constantly  readjusted  to  meet  all  changes  of  condi- 
tion, except  increase  of  population,  or  of  labor.  The  county  has, 
therefore,  a  larger  store  of  food,  an  ampler  margin  of  subsist- 
ence, and  is  able  to  secure  more  and  better  tools  and  machinery. 
But  just  as  the  season  is  opening  another  body  of  unprovided 
Swedes,  this  time  one  hundred  in  number,  arrive  in  the  county. 
Now  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  the  wage-fund  theory,  if 
these  one  hundred  laborers  had  stayed  away,  the  three  hundred 
who  were  there  before  them  would  liave  divided  the  whole  pos- 
sible amount  of  wages  among  themselves,  and  the  increase  of  the 
divisor  one  third  through  the  arrival  of  these  immigrants  must 
tlierefore  reduce  the  quotient  —  the  average  wages  —  one  fourth. 
Yet  if  we  have  rightly  apprehended  the  conditions  of  industry  in 
that  county,  the  four  hundred  laborers  will  be  able,  that  year  and 
every  succeeding  year,  to  earn  more  apiece  tlian  the  three  hun- 
dred had  earned  or  would  be  able  to  earn.  And  a  correspond- 
ing effect  might  be  produced  by  many  subsequent  accessions. 

Undoubtedly  the  time  might  come,  in  the  progressive  set- 
tlement of  the  county,  when  additional  laborers,  without  tools 
or  means  of  purchasing  subsistence,  would  become  a  burden, 
and  their  competition  would  tend  to  lower  wages.  Yet 
it  might  still  hold  good  of  many  subsequent  accessions  of 
labor,  that,  with  no  more  than  a  ])roportional  accession  of 
capital,  the  aggregate  production  would  be  more  tlian  pro- 
portionally increased,  the  new-comers  uniting  with  the  resident 
laborers  to  inidertakc  enterprises  of  prime  importance  to  the 
industry  of  the  county  (take,  for  illustration,  a  system  of 
drainage  or  of  irrigation),  for  which  the  previously  existing 
body  of  labor  was  inadequate.    This  result,  agaiu,  is  in  defiance 
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<if  Mr,  Jajues  Mill'a  propositions,  wliich  assert  tltat  a  propor- 
tional increase  of  labor  and  capital  will  keep  wages  blatiuiiary. 

But  if  wo  suppose  tliese  annual  accessions  by  iunmigi'ation 
to  continue  until  the  county  ia  fully  settled,  the  utigilile  land 
all  taken  up,  and  the  first  course  of  simple  improvcjueiitB 
made,  wc  may  tlion  expect  to  see  new  accessions  liring  down 
the  wages  of  labor,  not  because  there  is  a  greater  nuraber 
to  divide  among  Ihem  a  predetermined  dividend,  but  because 
the  annual  product  is  not  increased  (iroportionally  lo  the  in- 
crease of  labor.  Natni'e  fails  to  respond  to  fresh  applicatione 
■.vith  its  former  generosity.  Under  Uiis  condition,  five  men 
I  "IF  produce,  aa  tliey  always  must  produce,  more  than  four, 
ijijt  not  one  fonrth  as  much  more.  The  five  must,  therefore, 
.submit  lo  receive  each  less  than  ihe  four  had  received,  that  ia, 
the  wages  of  labor  must  fall.  Tbey  fall  because  production 
has  (itistuiued  a  check,  through  the  limitations  of  natural 
uL'cnts. 

But  lliis  process  of  reduction  in  wages  may,  and  generally 
liU,  proceed  slowly,  first,  because  for  a  long  time  the  labor  of 
ibc  new-comer,  while  it  will  not  be  quite  as  productive  as  was 
that  of  the  community  ufnui  the  average  previous  lo  hia  arrival, 
will  yet  not  fall  far  short  of  it,  nature  giving  long  warning  agiunst 
an  undue  increase  of  population,  and  having  great  patience  with 
men  ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  limits  of  production  are 
being  constantly  pushed  backward  by  the  discovery  of  new  ro- 
i-iiiirccs,  by  increased  economy  of  labor,  by  improvements  of 
method,  by  the  application  of  distinctly  new  arts,  by  the  in- 
vention of  machinery,  and  by  the  utilization  of  waste.  But 
tlirongh  all  these  tlie  tendency  now  is  to  "  diminisliing  re- 
luniB,"  and  lience  to  lower  wages. 

Under  these  conditions,  then,  is  the  wage-fund  theory  true  ? 
Wo  answor  with  confidcEice  that  this  theory  can  never  be  true, 
fur  it  excludes  altogether  the  contribution  which  the  new- 
comer, the  additional  laborer,  makes  to  the  production  of  the 
oiiimunlly  in  which  he  is  so  unwelcome  an  arrival.  The 
i,ii;e-fund  doctrine  regards  him  aa  a  pure  addition  to  the 
divisor,  withuut  recogiiiiiug  the  fact  that  his  labor  must  also 

IBomotliing  to  the  dividend.  He  no  longer  contributes 
,  far  "more  to  production  than  the  cost  of  hia  own  sub- 
L.  cxx.  —  KO.  240.  8 
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sisteiicc,  as  in  an  advaiiciug  state  of  inJustry,  before  natal 
agents  are  fully  occupied  and  employed.    He  no  longer  « 
tfibiites  as  ranch  as  he  requires.     But  he  hUU    contribi 
something,  and    that   Romelliing,  however  sina]!    it   may  I 
helps  to  swell  tlie  amount  Uiat  can  be  paid  in  wages.     Itj 
simply  inconceivable  that  the  carlli  should  ever  be  so  crow 
with  population  that  another  able-bodied  workman  could  i 
positively  nothing  in  production.    We  are  not  called 
to  contemplate  a  state  of  things  when  a  laborer,  by  men 
occupying  some  square  inches  of  ground  with  hia  two  1 
and  casting  a  shadow  of  a  length  varying  from  stinnw| 
noon  and  from  noon  to  euuEet,  will  do  more  of  misctiief  t 
he  can,  with  the  utmost  exertions  of  all  his  powers,  dad 
good. 

Professor  Cairnos,  alone  of  all  the  economists  who  Iiave  li 
quoted,  admits  "the  supply  of  labor"  as  "to  some  cxtvnj 
an   element   in   the   determination    of    the   wagc-fuiid 
though  he  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  tliis  as  having, " 
any  circumstances,  more  tlian  a  suhordinate  and  modiPf 
influence  in  the  case."    He  adds  that  '*tho  point  is  one  J 
theoretic  rather  than  of  practical  importaneo."    (p.  204.) 
do  not  lielievc  that  any  one  of  our  readers,  who  bears  to  ■ 
the  illustrations  adduced  from  the  industrial  espcrienoe  of  I 
United  Hlatcs,  will  agree  witli  Professor  Cuirnes  in  ro^rdfl 
the  supply  of  labor  as  of  little  effect  in  determining  tlie  b 
of  possible  wages. 

But  when  we  eome  to  inquire  in  what  direction  Profos 
Cairues  would  allow  "the  supply  of  labor"  to  operate fl 
influencing  the  wage-fnnd,  we  find  him  curiously 
He  mnkes  no  account  of  the  increase  of  the  wage-fund  tUre 
increased  production  resulting  from  an  inci'easc  of  labor, 
the  contrary,  the  wage-fund  (the  aggregate  of  wages,  \et  ffri 
ohsei'ved,  not  the  average  rate  of  wages)  is,  according  to  ^ 
writer,  diminished  by  an  increase  of  labor. 

He  says  (p.  203), "  It  appears  that,  other  things  being  i 
same,  a  rise  ni  the  current  rate  of  wages  issues  in  oaozd 
sion  of  the  wages-fund  ;  and,  contrariwise,  a  fall  in  tlie  c 
rate  in  its  contraction.  But  the  rate  of  wages,  other  thill 
heiug  the  same,  varying  iuversely  with  the  supply  of  lalif 
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tliis  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  wtsgea-fund  expands  as  the 
suppiif  of  labor  contracte,  and  contracts  at  the  tuppJy  of  lahor 
txpandt."  Again  lie  speaks  of  "the  fund  luiilergoing  diminu- 
tion as  the  number  of  those  who  arc  ia  share  it  is  tnei-eased ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  expanding  as  the  Bharcrs  become 
fewer."  It  cannot  he  necessary  to  say  that  these  propositions 
are  wholly  erroneous.  Tlieir  utterance  can  only  he  explained 
by  tlic  supposition  that  Professor  Cainies  had  in  mind  some 
one  industry,  producing  artides  of  prime  iniportauce  to  a 
large  body  of  consumers.  In  such  an  industry  it  might  result, 
from  a  sudden  decrease  in  the  supply  of  lahor,  that  the  re- 
maining laborers  wonld  be  ahle  to  exact  from  their  employers, 
for  a  time,  wages  more  than  proportionally  higher,  so  that 
not  only  would  each  laborer  receive  more,  but  a  greater  abso- 
lute amount  of  wages  would  be  paid  in  that  industry  than 
before,  the  employers  indemnifying  fheraselTCS  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  body  of  consumers.  But,  surely,  from  such  a 
possible  or  actual  instance,  Professor  Cairnos  should  have 
hesitated  long  before  he  deduced,  as  a  general  law  of  wages, 
such  an  aHtoni»hiiig  proposition  as  that  an  increase  of  labor 
must  be  followed  by  a  decrease,  not  merely  in  the  average 
rate,  but  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  wages  that  can  be  paid. 
In  tnilh,  such  an  instance  proves  nothing  of  the  sort.  Any- 
thing like  a  permanent  rise  of  wages  in  any  industry,  under  a 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  labor,  is  only  possible  on  condition 
that  the  same  cause  is  not  operating  generally  in  other  indus- 
tries. If  we  supposo  labor  to  he  scant  in  all  industries  at  the 
same  time,  tlie  result  of  a  diminished  product  cannot  fail  to 
iio  rciluced  wages.  By  "  wages"  we  mean  here,  as  at  c'cry 
'(ht'r  point  in  this  discussion,  the  real  remuneration  of  lahor, 
'^pressed  in  "the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  hfe." 

We  have  shown  that,  instead  of  the  sum  of  possible  wages 
being  fixed  without  reference  to  the  supply  of  labor,  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  is  a  prime  element  in  determining  the  amount 
that  can  at  any  time  he  paid  in  wages.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
number  of  laborers  alone,  but  also  the  efficiency  of  labor,  that 
enters  to  fix  the  sum  of  possible  wages.     Every  increase  of 

tluctive  power,  through  the  invention  of  machinery  and  the 
rovcment  of  processes,  becomes  a  sufficient  economical 
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reason  for  an  immediate  advance  of  real  wages.  The  doctrine 
under  discussion  concedes  that  such  inventions  and  improve- 
ments will  become  the  reason  for  an  advance  in  a  more  or  less 
distant  future.  But  if  the  views  here  presented  are  correct, 
that  advance  becomes  ^'  from  the  word,  go  "  both  possible  and 
economically  just,  and  will  take  place  unless  other  causes  enter 
to  rob  labor  of  its  fair  share  in  the  general  gain  of  mankind. 

Let  us  discuss  this  point  with  especial  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  Professor  Vethake.     Wo  will  take  a  community  hav- 
ing a  capital  represented  by  100,000,  a  population  represented 
by  1,000,  and  an  annual  product  repi-esented  by  10,000,  of 
which  labor  receives  7,000.     Ijct  it  be  supi>osed  that  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  tliis  community  is  increased  at  once  10  per 
cent  by  improvements  in  tools,  implements,  and  inachineiy 
through  all  the  departments  of  its  industry.    The  new  machin- 
ery is  brought  into  use.     Tlie  capital  of  tlie  community  lias 
not  been  thereby  increased ;  on  the  contrary,  all  such  inven- 
tions involve  a  temporary   diminution   of  capital.     Tiie  old 
machinery  becomes  useless,  while  a  ]K)rtion  of  the  previously 
circulating  capital  has  to  be  taken  for  the  new.     The  capital, 
whether  we  consider  the  aggregate  capital  or  circulating  ca}»- 
tal  only,  bciiig  certainly  no  larger,  wages  cannot  at  present. 
Professor  Vethake  declares,  be  increased,  although  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  community  is  greater,  by  10  per  cent,  from 
the  moment  the  new  machinery  begins  to  move.     The  product 
is  now  11,000;  but  as  capital  is  now  something   less  than 
100,000,  wages  must  even  be  something  less  than  before.    Tlic 
additional  1,000  of  product  will  therefore  go  to  the  share  of 
capital,  although  there  is  less  capital  than  before.     And  it  is 
only  as  the  capitalists,  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion,  decide 
to  save  this  addition  to  their  income,  or  a  portion  of  it,  for 
future   reproductive  investment,  instead  of  spending  it  upon 
their  own  pleasures,  that  capital  will  be  increased,  and,  witb 
that  increase,  increase  of  wages  be  realized. 

Now  we  hold  that  the  moment  the  aggregate  product  of 
labor  and  capital  is  increased  by  inventions,  which  are  a  clear 
gain  of  power  for  the  benefit  of  all,*  that  moment  a  sufficient 

*  Wo  otnit,  purposely,  nU  consideration  of  the  limited  monopoly  of  inventioBi 
created  by  law  fur  the  encouragement  of  ingenuity.     It  has  never  bbcn  atKiied 
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oonnoniical  reason  exists  for  an  advance  of  wages  in  some 
dcgrco  corresponding.  In  tiie  case  siipiiosed,  the  share  of  llie 
laborers  in  tlie  1,000  gained  miglit  be  found  to  he  TOO,  or  it 
might  be  but  CM.  or  it  might  rise  to  710. 

Even  more  clonr  is  tho  economical  right  of  the  working 
classes  to  an  advance  of  wages  coireeponding  to  aiijr  and  every 
inereaoc  in  their  own  effieiency  as  laborers,  throngh  improve- 
ment in  intelligeiico,  sobriety,  and  diligence.  AccordluK  to 
t!iL'  wago-fuud  tJicory,  as  it  is  stated  by  each  one  in  turn  of  the 
writers  wo  have  quoted,  given  a  certain  time  and  place,  with 
a  prGdotcrmiried  wage-fund  and  a  certain  number  of  laborers, 
{present  wages  are  fixed  by  tliosc  two  elements,  whether  that 
body  of  laborers  be  drunken,  ignorant,  wasteful,  and  indolent, 
or  possessed  of  all  tho  economical  virtues.  Ultimalely,  it  is 
held,  Uio  former  etate  of  things  would  reduce  capital,  and 
licnce  reduce  wages;  but  in  the  exact  present,  the  rate  of 
wages  is  fixed  by  the  ratio  between  the  predetermined  wage- 
fnnd  and  the  number  of  laborers  applying  for  employment, 
and  employers  can  and  will  pay  the  rate  so  Sscd.  On  tho 
rnntrary,  is  It  not  tiuc  that  the  present  economical  quality  of 
the  laborers  as  a  whole  jb  an  element  in  ascertaining  tho 
aggregate  amount  that  can  now  he  paid  in  wages ;  that  as 
wages  are  to  lie  paid  out  of  the  product,  and  as  tho  pi'oduct 
will  be  greater  or  less  by  reason  of  the  workman's  sobriety, 
industry,  and  Intelligence,  or  hia  want  of  theao  qualities,  so 
wages  may  and  fihonld  he  Iiigher  or  lower  accordingly  ?  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  advance  in  wages  (jti  real  wages,  let  it  be 
obaorved,  not  necessarily  in  money  wages)  should  follow  tho 
iiiipix)v«mcnt  in  efliciency  without  a  perceptible  interval.  Juet 
>»  soon  and  jnst  so  fast  as  the  working  classes  attain  tiio 
>  L^onoinical  virtues,  the  product  of  their  labor  is  increased,  and 
ri'it  only  are  tlioy  entitled,  on  grounds  of  abstract  justice,  to 
M.ceivo  a  larger  share  of  such  an  increase,  than  of  one  etlccted 
\-y  inventions  in  machinery  or  improvements  in  processes  (in 
llie  former  case  the  gain  being  all  of  their  own  making),  but, 
for  clear  economical  reasons,  they  will  be  likely  to  receive  a 

llcil  lo  rccciro  the  whole  at  the  gain  cffccloiJ  in  prodiirlicm 

in  genrrai  llio;  runliio  ao  small  u  pnrt  of  Ihe  real  oJdition 

produeilve  power  of  the  race,  that  ve  tuny  luive  tlieir  rojullieo  oat  of  iccoanl. 
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larger  share  of  it,  since  the  very  industrial  qualities  whj 
render  them  better  workmen  will  give  them  an  adrantogtV 
competition  with  their  emplovors." 

Illustrations  of  the  principles  controlling  wnges,  wliich  I 
been  here  presented,  offer  themselves  on  every  hand,  Imt  1 
refrain.     One  consideration  only  yet  requires  to  he  iioled. 
there  be  no  wage-fund,  in  Bometlnng  like  the  sense  in  wlitj 
that  term  was  employed  by  the  writers  wc  have  cited,  the  t 
itself  should  be  abandoned.      There  has  recently  appe»n 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  use  it,  explaining  thai  il 
intended  to  express  only   the  sum  of  wages  actually   pai^ 
We  cannot  but  deem  this  highly  objectionable.     So  wide) 
the  term  wage-fund  or  wages-fund  employed  throughout  nci 
the  whole  body  of  j>olitico-ecouomioal  literature,  so  distinct  i 
strong  is  its  traditional  signiflcance,  that  it  will  be  impossible  d 
tlie  present  genemtion  of  economists  to  use  it  in  a  new  a 
withont  misleading  their  readers,  and,  more  or  less,  themself^ 
through  tlic  tendency  of  the  mind  ever  to  slip  back,  in  the  I 
Tcrcst  and  most  sustained  reasoning,  to  tlie  familiar  and  hill 
uul  meanings  of  words.    Political  economy  has  terms  cnon 
in  respect  to  which  popular  usage  is  at  variance  willi  arbllr 
de5uition.     Z%t«  term,  since  it  cannot  be  disinfected, 
well  buried.     It  cannot  be  claimed  that  it  has  any  apprc 
ateness  to  its  new  office,  even  apart  from  the  unfortunate  ( 
possession  which  has  been  indicated.     For  the  very  r 
which  made  it  answer  so  well  the  purposes  of  tliose  who  1 

*  The  view  hcra  lakcu  of  tho  relation  of  the  Intiotvr's  efficiency  to  hi*  * 
BMnti&lly  coiocidcB  with  that  presented  bj  Mr.  Stanley  jGVnn<>,  ii  ' '  ' 
l\j|iliail  Economy,  pp.  ass-aea,  and  by  ProlestDr  Ucurn  of  MclUmnu^  iB^ 
Plutology.  Mr,  JoYonB  Bijle»  bis  own  riows  "  soracnhm  huitiiiyil."  Mr.  itl] 
Shadwell,  writing  in  tho  "  Independent  Section "  of  ihn  WeaunlTuMr  I 
(Jnnunrr,  1373),  adTuices  "  the  efficioney  of  labor"  Hi  one  gr^at  o 
variationi  of  vages,  vrhall/  independent  of  incrvue  of  popuUtiuii  or  of  ea'^iiul.  I 

t  Profeskor  CiiirDus  has  not  tieen  foriunalo  In  putting  tbU  view  of  the  « 
fund.     Tlia  followinjc  is  ibe  Bm  of  three  praposiiions.  vrhii^li  hr  piia  »n  in 
no  "  matler  which  can  properly  be  r^iirded  ■>  open  to  diBpulil  "(p.  IBS)  :■ 

"  Wages-funil  is  a  general  term,  u<od  in  the  abience  oT  any  otber  moH 
to  express  tlio  aggregate  of  all  wages  at  nnjr  gi>eii  time  in  posHwion  of  tba  ll 
log  population."   Tliot  is  (o  tay,  the  capital  devoted  in  the  pnj-mcnE  of  « 
bccomM  a/und  when  it  ii  diiirlliuitd  among  its  rocipicnu  1    Formorty  tWt/t 
supposed  (o  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  eiDpluyiug  class ;  now.  it  sdviiui,  il  fa  il  | 
pos>c»ion  of  lliu  employed  clai*. 
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vcntetl  it  to  express  the  conception  of  a  liotly  of  capital  pre- 
determined at  once  as  to  amount  and  direction,  it  is  wliolly 
unsTiited  to  the  now  proposed  use.  Pew  words  in  our  lan- 
guage liftvo  a  more  precise  significance  than  tlie  word  "  fund." 
Whunever  it  ia  used,  the  mass  of  i-eadors  will  always  under- 
stand that  it  cspresMca  something  which,  first,  aU'eady  estsls  ; 
second,  is  definite  in  extent;  and,  third,  is  dedicated  to  a  spe- 
cific use.  Such  is  the  wago-fund  of  McCulloch,  Mill,  and  Faw- 
cett.  But  to  express  a  mass  of  wealth  derived  indifferently 
from  capital  and  from  income,  and  uncertain  botii  as  to  amount 
and  direction  until  it  has  actually  lieen  distrihuted  among  the 
intandod  recipients,  the  word  surely  is  the  least  appropriate, 
the  most  misleading,  that  could  be  chosen  from  onr  vocabulary. 


Fhancis  a.  Walkeh. 


Art.  V.  —  An  Episode  in  MiraiciPAL  Government. 


THE   REIGN   OF  TlIK  RING. 


^^ft  In  tlie  last  number  of  this  Review  *  a  sketch  was  attempted 
'  of  the  characters  of  those  who  composed  the  famous  Ring, 
which  in  the  cloEing  days  of  the  year  1S68  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded iu  its  designs  as  to  place  one  of  its  agents  at  the 
head  of  the  executive  departmeut  of  the  State,  and  another  at 
the  head  of  the  executive  department  of  the  city  of  New  Tork. 
Early  in  the  year  1S(J9  John  T.  HoQman  was  inaugurated  Gov- 
ernor at  AJhauy,  and  at  the  same  time  A.  Oakey  Hall  ascended 
the  »top3  of  the  City  Hall,  the  successor  of  Hoffman  in  the  office 
of  Mayor,  The  municipal  new  year  wtm  ushered  in  quietly 
and  without  any  demonstration,  or,  as  the  Ring  organ,  the 
"  Leader,"  more  happily  expressed  it,  the  Mayor  "  glided  grace- 
fully and  modestly  info  his  new  post  of  honor  "  ;  and  thereupon, 
the  same  higli  authority  further  proceeded  to  state  that  "  the 
_  machinery  of  local  government  is  in  excellent  working  order; 
rery  office  is  being  filled  witli  capable  men."     The  Board  of 
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Supervisors  was  reorganized  at  this  time,  and,  probably  with  a 
view  to  securing  a  proper  amount  of  capacity  in  that  officoi 
Tweed  was  reappointed  its  chairman.  Hall  was  succeeded  in 
the  office  of  District  Attorney  by  ex-Judge  Garvin,  who  always 
thereafter  approved  himself  in  his  new  capacity  an  obedient 
servant  of  the  Ring.  Under  the  benign  influence  of  a  largely 
increasing  prosperity  Tweed  now  became  liberal,  and  on  the 
27th  of  February  he  made  a  present  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  which  act,  together  with  a  reception  which 
he  gave  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  at  his  home  at  Green- 
wich to  the  children  from  the  Randal's  Island  nursery,  called 
forth  loud  praises  of  his  generosity  from  all  the  Ring  jour- 
nals. In  accordance  with  well-established  precedent,  Hoff- 
manns portrait  was  ordered  to  be  painted  for  the  (Jovenior's 
room  at  the  City  Hall ;  and,  probably  for  the  familiar  reason 
which  induced  honest  Dogberry  to  select  neighbor  Seacole  to 
be  constable,  the  powers  that  were  directed  tlie  Street  Com- 
missioner to  have  the  desired  work  of  art  executed.  The 
sum  appropriated  to  this  end  was  one  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  amount  it  is  probable  the  artist  received  a  portion, 
though  the  bulk  of  it  was  doubtless  absorbed  by  Tweed  as  his 
commission  on  the  "job." 

Meanwhile  the  election  of  Hoffman  to  the  governorship  had 
involved  very  considerable  changes  in  the  Tammany  organiza- 
tion. He  had  held  the  position  of  Grand  Sachem ;  and  now, 
upon  his  resignation,  Tweed  was  duly  chosen  his  successor. 
Soon  after  this  promotion  the  new  chieftain  delivered  a  speech 
relative  to  the  city  tax  levy,  in  which  he  took  the  position  that 
custom  alone  sanctioned  the  practice  of  sending  the  New 
York  City  tax  levy  to  Albany  for  adjustment  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  duty  properly  pertaining  to  the  Board  of  SuperriBors* 
Not  unnaturally,  the  orator  would  have  preferred  that  the  acts 
of  the  city  board,  of  which  he  was  chief,  should  not  be  revised 
or  audited  by  any  tribunal  other  than  itself.  It  was  not  long 
aftier,  also,  that  the  well-known  Henry  Smith,  or  "Hank,**  as  ho 
was  popularly  known,  was,  in  probable  furtherance  of  the  plan 
of  having"  all  offices  filled  with  capable  men,"  appointed  Police 
Commissioner.  In  this  capacity  Mr.  Smith  subsequently  ren- 
dered very  useful  services  to  the  Ring,  but  at  the  moment  his 
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appointment  waa  received  by  tlie  more  timid  and  respectable 
element*  of  New  York  society  with  an  tindigguiaed  if  helpless 
dismay.  They  now  realized  that  they  were  wholly  given  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  phindorer  and  the  rnffian,  and  they  had 
not  yet  discovered,  as  subsequently  for  a  time  they  thought 
Ihoy  had,  what  remarkable  business  capacity  their  new  rulers 
were  endowed  with. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Mayor  had  early  adopted  a  line  of 
tftcHca  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  supposed  versatility  of 
cltaractcr  and  well  calcnlated  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  gen- 
>ral  community  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  govern. 
\  inong  the  better  clasaca  he  played  the  part  of  the  titt/raieur 
..mil  general  man  of  the  world  ;  pushing  himself  forward  when- 
ever occasion  ofl'ored  with  an  impudent  yet  outwardly  culti- 
vated eel f- assertion.  At  the  same  time  he  allowed  no  opportu- 
nity to  escape  him  of  playing  the  vulgar  harlequin  tricks  of  the 
lowest  demagogue  when  liia  official  duties  brought  him  in  con- 
tact with  tlie  lower  orders.  Accordingly  this  ex-Know  Nothing 
iVotestant  did  not  hesitate  on  St.  Patrick's  day  to  disguise 
himself  in  a  green  coat  in  which  to  review  the  Sons  of  Hiber- 
nia.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  wholly  out  of  keeping  with 
the  mountebank  element  in  his  character  had  he  not  taken 
delight  in  parading  the  dignity  of  his  offtce  with  much  bustle 
and  pretension  on  every  occasion  of  civic  display.  His  tele- 
gram on  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  waa  a  fair 
sample  of  that  forth-putting  assumption  on  his  part,  for  the 
exhibition  of  which  nothing  came  amiss.  On  tho  other  hand, 
in  remote  imitation  of  Jefferson,  be  abolished  several  of  the 
formalities  of  his  office  ;  ostentatiously  doing  away,  for  instanco, 
with  the  use  of  the  formal  title  of  "  Your  Honor  the  Mayor," 
with  which  his  predecessors  had  been  addressed.  To  affirm 
that  he  was  all  things  to  all  men  is  but  to  say  that  as  Mnyor 
ho  did  not  cease  to  be  A.  Oakey  Halt.  He  flattered  Jonrnalists 
by  professing  lo  bo  a  newspaper-man  ;  among  lawyers  he  was  a 
Diemlier  of  tho  bar  ;  he  was  a  politician  in  caucuses,  a  private 
gentleman  in  society;  among  actors,  a  dramatist;  and  every- 
where and  always  a  pushing,  pertinacious  self  seeker. 
t'Upon  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  it  bad  been  the  caU 

a  for  the  incoming  Mayor  to  send  a  nlessago  to  the  Commd^l 
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Council.  This,  Hall  omitted  to  do  on  tlio  pretence  that  I 
wished  to  become  familiar  with  his  duties  before  annouDcJ 
his  views.  It  is  almost  needless,  however,  to  add  l.hai  his  f 
liminary  studies  iu  municipal  concerns  do  4iot  appear  to  1 
beeu  verj  profound,  or  of  a  nature  greatlj  to  tax  his  powq 
as  they  resulted  in  little  more  than  plans  for  cleaning  C 
streets,  which,  however,  it  ia  undeniably  fruo  were  thon  e 
ingly  dirty.  He  also  created  a  nine  days'  ucwepafYcr  bcqsi 
such  as  he  specially  delighted  in,  by  issuing  a  ridiculooB  x 
ing  to  strangers  iu  regard  to  gift  enterprises  and  other  m«li 
politan  swindles.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  tliero  a 
an  element  of  design  in  all  this  delay  and  ostentatious  trivialU 
it  is  very  possible  that  a  man  of  Hall's  shrewdness  may  b 
felt  a  natural  desire  to  avoid  discussing  more  serious  I 
sooner  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  In  any  event  U  1 
not  imtil  after  four  months'  delay  that,  on  the  29tli  of  Apt 
the  long-looked- for  message  appeared  ;  and  after  all  it  n 
another  instance  of  the  parturient  mountain.  Yet  it  ' 
one  respect  significant.  In  it  the  Mayor  closely  echoed  I 
keynote  already  sounded  by  the  Ring  master  and  Tamntfl 
Sachem.  He  demanded  that  the  Legislature  should  conceda 
New  Tork  City  the  same  control  over  its  financee  whiell  K 
enjoyed  by  the  other  municipalities  of  the  State. 

As  a  whole  the  message  was  decidedly  un8aLtafactcH'y»  H 
the  "Times,"  in  commenting  upon  it,  did  but  express  tbi 
lie  sentiment  when  it  declared  that  the  people  gencrallyh 
faith  in  the  city's  rulers,  and  that  iu  view  of  their  mismaiu 
ment  of  the  municipal  afTuirs,  it  was  folly  for  them  to  ( 
greater  license  than  they  already  possessed.     Not  t " 
newspapers  were,  however,  equally  outspoken  oithar  | 
or  on  subsequent  occasions  ;  and  for  very  good  taii 
reasons.     The  Ring  in  general  hy   no  means  ignaroS" 
spised  tlie  power  of  the  press,  and  Hall  in  particular  h.ii  ■ 
an  inordinate  opinion  of  it.      In  this  counection,  th'.     i  ' 
it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the  nKsiimi- 
through  which  a  suitable  degree  of  influpuco  was  now  brouiilil 
to  bear  upon  newspapers,  their  editors  and  proprietors.    The 
most  potent  of  these  was  naturally  the  corporation  ftdvortifw- 
ments,  under  which  name  the  annual  espeodituros  had  grows 


prew 

reco) 
Tl 


steadily  in  amount,  until  they  bad  now  reached  the  dimensions 
of  au  enormous  almso.  From  this  perennial  source  a  scoro  or 
more  of  periodicals  drew  their  entire  subaistenco.  Not  evena- 
pretcnce  was  made  that  tlie  corporation  advertisements  were 

itributed  in  proportion  to  circulation  ;  but  those  journals 
ISO  owners  and  editors  stood  higlioat  in  favor  with  the 
.bltshed  anthorities,  obtained  vastly  the  greater  proportion, 

lile  not  a  few  really  influential  newspapers  were  hardly 
recognized  as  existing. 

The  Ring  government  uow  distributed  the  advertisements 

Siong  twenty-aix  daily  and  fift,y-four  weekly  newspapers.  Of 
10  a  goodly  proportion  were  more  pauper  concerns,  wholly 
indent  on  this  source  for  their  osiatence,  as  at  a  later 
eriod  became  very  apparent ;  for  no  sooner  was  it  exhausted 
than  twenty-seven  of  tliera  incontinently  suspended  publica- 
tion. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  much  of  the  ad- 
.ising  was  illegal,  and  of  course  paid  at  exorbitant  rates. 
iry  species  of  fraud  was  permitted  and  even  encouraged, 
times,  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  city  officials,  the 
Bpapers  would  print  the  advertisements  in  their  reading 
and  charge  special  rates  therefor;  at  other  times  they 
lid  charge  as  advertisements  what  was  printed  as  news  ; 
in  yet  other  oases  charges  were  presented  ajid  allowed  for 
ices  which  had  never  been  rendered  at  all.  One  puMisher 
laliy  reprinted  a  file  of  his  newspaper,  in  order  to  furge 
evidence  that  he  had  performed  the  service  for  which  he  had 
made  a  fraudulent  charge  ;  and  his  trick  was  recently  detected 
only  through  a  blunder  of  the  printer,  who  careloaflly  allowed 
an  crent  which  occurred  in  November  to  find  its  way  into 
the  news  items  of  the  previous  April,  The  following  are  some 
of  tlie  payments  on  account  of  advertising  which  were  made 
to  the  papers  designated,  during  the  period  the  Hiug  was  in 
power,  between  1867  and  1871.  "Transcript,"  $78S,498.09; 
•'Daily  News,"  $489,980.67;  "Star,"  *241,711.01;  "Pom- 
Democrat,"  C  1^0,881.90;  "Express,"  *157,'239.17; 
orld,"»120,77fl.tiO;  "  Commercial,"  *  101,030.90  ;  "  Her- 
9 91,491.88 ;  '■  Sun," $82,850.59 ; " Tribune," $54,847. 94; 
8,"  $75,1(10.08. 
list  is  intensely  suggestive  not  only  of  the  magnitude 
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and  lavish  use  made  of  the  corruption  fund,  but  also  of  I 
secret  motives  which  must  have  influenced  its  distribbtil 
There  is  no  one  wlio  ever  turns  over  tlie  sheets  of  a  Xew  TJ 
newspaper  who  can  read  without  amazement  the  names  of  ^ 
recipientB  of  the  largoss.  Tlie  chances  will  be  cousidcn 
tliat,  unless  he  is  himeelf  connected  with  Uie  press,  he  1 
first  become  aware  of  the  esistenuo  of  certain  journals  by  I 
ing  their  names  opposite  an  array  of  figiiros  representittE^ 
amount  of  money  which  is  simply  incrodiblo.  The  stnnK  f 
to  the  "Transcript,"  the  "  Star,"  the  ''News,"  and  the  * 
crat"  arc  susceptible  of  an  eaay  and  obvious  cxplauatlwi, 
share  of  the  plunder  passed  into  Iho  pockets  of  the  T* 
It  is  very  probable  also  that  the  Ring  found  its  account  ia  f 
ing  liberal  subsidies  to  those  papers  which  circulated  : 
largely  among  the  class  from  which  itself  had  sprung, 
upon  which  it  rested  for  support. 

Tliose  who  now  controlled  the  City  Hall  were  indeed  adflf 
in  the  art  of  manufacturing  public  opiuiou.  No  eorrupl 
waa  t«o  direct  and  too  brutal  for  them ;  nor  was  any  finei 
delicate.  The  whole  machluery  was  kept  in  excellet 
order  and  in  constant  operation.  One  familiar  and| 
mode  of  influencing  the  press  was  to  employ  a  e 
writers  in  the  composition  of  letters  to  the  journals  i 
cities,  which  contained  accouiils  no  less  ingenious  than  f 
rate  of  political  occurrences  in  the  metropolis.  Tha  < 
burden  of  tlioso  productions  was  always  the  virtues  of  ^ 
Ring.  Their  operation  was  twofold  ;  not  only  did  they  api 
abroad  an  exalted  estimate  of  the  character  and  capaid^ 
the  Tammany  chiefs,  but,  as  they  wei-e  invariably  copiod  i 
the  columns  of  New  York  papers,  with  ostentatious  credl^ 
the  journals  in  which  they  originally  appeared,  thoy  oreaU 
species  of  public  sentiment  at  home  as  well  as  at  large. 
a  more  direct  means  of  procedure  was  found  in  the  gruiH 
sinecures  on  the  city  pay-rolls.  These  wore  lavishly  distr 
among  the  regular  reporters,  and  even  hangers-on,  of  iho  6 
fereut  city  papers.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  of  the  "  Herald 
atatf,  it  is  alleged,  were  thus  quartered,  and  other  papers  w«iv 
equally  well  represented.  At  one  period  this  condition  c 
fairs  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  scarcely  necessaiy  I 


r  pupors  wftiv     j 
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I  to  do  more  than  pretend  to  hare  Honio  connection  witli 
B  press,  in  order  to  secure  ll)Ins(^lf  a  more  or  less  comfortaWe 
situation  in  some  department  of  the  city  government. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  Bupposc  that 
Tweed  or  Sweeny  or  Hall,  merely  becaiwe  they  considered 
it  necessary  to  eulisidize  the  press,  were  troubled  with  any 
great  degree  of  scnBitiveucss  as  to  its  criticisms.  On  the  con- 
trary, iu  their  bard,  cynical  philosophy,  the  members  of  the 
pruss  were  looked  upon  as  hke  all  other  men,  and  it  was  sim- 
ply a,  question  of  purchase  and  sale.  They  were  a  power  in 
the  community,  and  a  very  noisy  one  ;  there  were  too  many  of 
them  to  admit  of  a  wholesale  purchase,  and  it  thus  became 
a  deliciite  question  as  to  how  many  and  which  were  worth 
buying.  That  point  definitely  settled,  it  only  remained  to 
airroe  on  a  price  ;  or,  if  the  party  in  cjuesfion  was  not  in  the 
market  for  money,  tlieii  he  must  be  gratified  with  whatever  he 
preferred  to  money,  —  whether  notoriety,  power,  or  flattery. 
A«  for  the  criticism  and  denunciation  of  the  uusuhsidized 
press,  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  it  was  a  perfectly  simple 
one.  As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  It  was  ignored. 
When  charges  became  too  specific  and  gross  tx>  be  longer 
ignored  with  impunity,  they  were  met  with  a  ilat  denial ;  to 
this,  in  time,  succeeded  a  partial  and  deceptive  explanation; 
and  when  that  would  no  longer  suflice,  there  came  at  last  the 
hrulal  and  insolent,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

As  yet.  however,  the  geutlemea  of  the  King  were  very  far 
indeed  from  this  phase  of  deflanco.  On  the  contrary,  about 
tlie  time  that  he  entered  upon  the  mayoralty,  Hall,  at  least, 
seems  rather  to  have  envied  Tweed  and  Sweeny  because  of 
the  greater  share  of  attention  bestowed  on  them  in  editorial 
cnlnmns.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  highly  character- 
istic loiter  to  the  "  Tribune,"  shortly  before  his  election,  in  which 
lie  complained  that,  while  his  associates  were  constantly  abused 
by  the  press,  he  atone  was  ignored  ;  he  accordingly  ofl'ered  to 
I'urnish  materiul  for  the  covettid  attacks  upon  himself.  It  was, 
however,  not  long  after  hia  election  before  his  every  amhitiou 
ill  this  respect  must  have  been  gratlQed,  though  the  ullacks  rare- 
ly elicited  any  response  from  him.  At  first,  indeed,  ho  was 
N'ratly  elat«d  al  this  iudiualiou  of  his  increased  notoriety,  and 
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the  "Herald"  in  all  probability  exactly  reflected  his  I 
moiits  when,  in  referring  at  this  time  to  the  assaalta   of  ( 
press  upon  the  Mayor,  it  Rpoke  of  him  aa  having  beeotue  qn 
fajnous  as  a  public  man  and  leading  politician,  and  added  :  ' 
the  rate  in  which  he  is  progressing  iu  popular  favor  it  i 
probable  that  the  mayoralty  will,  in  his  case,  be  a  stepping-st 
to  the  office  of  GoTornor  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no  knowi 
■where  he  will  stop."   Doubtless  these  were  happy  days  for  i 
and  iu  theui  he  nursed  many  a  delusive  dream  of  bright  i 
tion. 

While  such  was  the  prosperous  couditioii  of  aETairs  in  \ 
city,  at  Albany  everything  went  on  as  smoothly  as  could  I 
desired.     The  election  of  Doffinan  had  been  very  acoepta^ 
to  the  wealthier  and  older  families  which  centred  aboatl 
bany,  and  wlio  looked  upon  the  new  Governor  as  one  of  ti 
solves  ;  and  now  they  prepared  to  give  lilm  a  cordial  i 
He  himself  fully  appreciated  the  social  duties  of  bis  new  poM 
and  was  botli  disposed  and  well  qualilied  to  acquit  himself  o 
itably  of  them.     He  accordingly  leased  a  handsome  I 
Albany,  where  be  subsequently  disiiensed  a  liberal  I 
Those  who  composed  the  Ring  well  understood  the  ll 
of  tliese  accessories ;  they  had  undertaken  to  ] 
selves  of  the  first  city  ia  the  New  World,  and  the/l 
sagacity  perhaps  to  appreciate  their  own  social  doficioncies,  i 
the  good  fortmio  to  secure  through  others  a  certain  social  t 
ognition.     The  new  Governor,  fur  instance,  even  woiit  to  \ 
great  length  of  selecting  as  a  member  of  his  military  ataff,! 
the  rank  of  general,  one  of  Tweed's  sons,  who  was  in  na  1 
noted  either  for  his  soldierly  disposition  or  his  intellectual  v 

The  first  message  of  Governor  Uoflinnn  received  the  uniil 
ified  praise  of  the"riOnder"  for  "  its  a<imirable  suj 
its  incontrovertible  logic,  and  its  broad,  liberal  t 
In  reality,  however,  the  document  contained  nothi 
new  ;  though,  indeed,  it  did  |)ossess  the  great  mer{ 
forth  a  plain  and  clear  statement  of  the  DomocTatJtf 
municipal  government.     HotTman  was  very  ambitiol 

was  perfectly  conscious  of  (be  dangerous  ebaractoT  ti 

pany  he  was  in.     He  always,  tlierefore,  maintained  an  a 
tious  appearance  of  judicial  impartiality  in  the  performaui 
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his  duties.  His  bands,  however,  were  tied  and  his  povrer  lim- 
ited. In  the  always  expressive  vulgaritj'  of  tJie  ''Herald"  dic- 
tion, "the  Ring  had  poor  Hoffman  in  ite  breeches-pocket."  "  It 
winlda  supreme  power  at  Albany,  as  it  were,  by  the  crack  of  the 
whip  or  tlie  snap  of  a  finger." 

The  "  Herald  "  was  perfectly  correct  in  its  statement ;  those 
■wIjo  controlled  the  city  government  of  New  York  were  now 
supremo  at  Albany,  and  William  M.  Tweed  was  the  master 
spirit  among  that  little  knot  of  men ;  in  him  the  Ring  was 
pijrsonified.  He  had  now  fairly  entered  upon  the  full  career 
of  success  and  was  at  the  climax  of  his  glory.  His  insatiable 
activity  and  arrogant  self-assertion  carried  everything  before 
him.  His  a-ssociatos  paled  into  in.iignificancc  in  the  glare  of 
bis  splendid  activity.  Sweeny  had  no  desire  to  rival  so  bois- 
terous and  pushing  an  ally  ;  while  neither  Connolly  nor  Unll 
jwssessed  a  tithe  of  his  energy.  Sweeny  and  Connolly,  more- 
over, were  ever  harassed  by  the  fear  of  exposure,  and  they 
protested  against  Tweed's  extravagance  and  display;  he,  how- 
ever, gave  but  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties  and  disregarded 
their  warnings.  His  intlnencc  was  supreme,  not  only  in  poUti- 
e:il  eirciles,  but  with  every  class  of  people.  A  word  or  note 
I'rora  him  waa  a  sure  passport  to  favor.  He  was  as  arrogant 
as  ho  was  shameless,  and  numerous  characteristic  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him  m  botli  respects,  a  few  of  which  are  worth 
rejjfiating.  One  day  a  henchman  of  his,  who  had  a  place  on 
the  police  force,  being  arraigned  before  the  Commissioners 
for  8umc  offence,  besought  the  great  man*s  intercession  to 
save  him  from  dismissal.  Tweed,  in  response  to  his  prayer, 
went  directly  to  the  jwlice  headquarters,  entered  the  Commis- 
sioners' room,  and,  demanding  the  stenographic  report  of  his 
client's  examination,  deliberately  tore  it  up  and  threw  it  into 
ilii!  waste-paper  basket.  He  believed  every  one  to  be  corrupt,  " 
nid  for  Ids  own  part  was  guilty  of  no  concealment ;  in  his  view 
ill  men  were  either  knaves  or  fools,  and  the  former  class  ad- 
mitted of  a  subdivision  between  honest  knaves  and  hypocrites. 
Ho  took  pride  in  l>eing  an  honest  knave,  and  looked  wiUi  scorn- 
ful surprise  on  a  man  who,  in  his  own  language,  gave  "  sixteen 
ounces  to  the  pound  eiery  time."  When  Garvey,  the  Court 
Ilotise  contractor,  was  ornamenting    lus    country    placo  at 
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Greenwich,  he  placed  a  number  of  casts  of  famous  pieces  of 
statuary  about  the  grounds.  While  Tweed  was  examining  the 
work  on  its  completion,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  these, 
and  he  asked  what  they  represented.  Garvey  named  them  in 
turn,  and  at  last  came  to  a  flying  Mercury.  '*  Wlio  the  h —  is 
that  ?  "  Tweed  asked.  "  That,"  replied  Garvey,  "  is  Mercury, 
the  god  of  merchants  and  thieves."  "  Good  !  that 's  bully ! " 
exclaimed  Tweed  ;  "  put  him  over  the  front  door."  Nor  was 
this  mere  bravado  ;  he  really  was  as  insensible  as  he  appeared 
to  the  feeling  which  existed  towards  him  among  the  better 
portion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Not  that  indications  of  it  did 
not  reach  him  with  suflicicnt  frequency,  but,  whether  he  at- 
tributed them  to  envy,  or  hypocrisy,  or  uncharitabloiiess,  they 
failed  to  disturb  his  serenity.  It  does  not,  of  course,  need  to 
be  said  that,  with  all  the  splendor  of  his  establishment  and 
equipage,  he  never  arrived  at  the  slightest  social  recognition; 
but  this  he  probably  regarded  as  a  more  question  of  time. 
Neither  could  he  always  solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
his  more  circumspect  neighbors  did  not  scrutinize  his  money 
more  than  that  of  other  people ;  for  once,  when  unsolicited  he 
sent  a  contribution  of  a  hundred  dollars  to  the  Methodist  con- 
gregation of  Greenwich,  which  was  raising  money  for  the  piu^ 
chase  of  an  altar-cloth,  the  trustees  immediately  sent  it  back  to 
him  with  a  blunt  message  to  the  effect  that  they  wanted  no 
stolen  money  for  such  an  object.  Yet  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  public  sentiment  need  in  any  way  moderate  his  aspira- 
tions never  seemed  to  occur  to  him.  In  August,  1869,  he  made 
an  effort  to  supplant  Mr.  August  Belmont  as  chairman  of  the 
general  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  one 
of  his  numerous  political  clubs  very  pointedly  invited  that  gen- 
tleman to  make  way  for  him.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
move  was  to  further  Governor  Hoffman's  Presidential  fortune?, 
in  the  event  of  whose  election  Mr.  Tweed  aspired  to  a  more 
prominent  political  future  for  himself.  Indeed,  he  now  con- 
fided to  his  friends  a  consciousness  that  he  was  overworking 
himself;  he  was  rich,  he  stood  in  need  of  relaxation,  and,  in 
the  event  of  Hofiman's  election,  he  would  like,  he  intimated, 
to  receive,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  the  English  mis- 
sion. 
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e  t*MptiitioM  to  stQp  uiul  dwell  upon  the  indii-itliml  trfuts 
*  and  peculi&ril.ies  of  so  eitraiigc  a  political  and  moral  luonatros- 
"y  as  Tweed  is  not  easy  to  withstand.     It  is  necessary,  liow- 

■virr,  to  recur  to  the  positimi  in  which  he  had  now  succeoded 
ill  establishing  himself,  and  in  which  he  found  free  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  avarice  as  well  as  for  tho  disfilay  of  his  overbear- 
ing nature.  Eiery  new  financial  or  industrial  eulerprise,  of 
wlialovcr  nature,  in  order  to  he  successful,  must  first  sot  aside 
a  itharc  of  its  stuck  to  Tweed,  and  elect  him  one  of  its  ofBoers. 
He  had  but  to  request  a  favor  for  a  friend,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ntely  granted  ;  —  for  lug  will  was  little  less  than  law  with  every 
office-holder  of  the  Stale,  from  the  Governor  at  Albany  to  the 
lifads  of  the  different  departments  in  the  city.  His  daily  re- 
'  iptions  at  the  Street  Department  partook  almost  of  an  Ini- 
-rrial  character.  He  rapidly  and  curtly  heard  complaint  and 
tition,  and  dismissed  each  visitor  with  summnry  despatch, 
l-osides  administering  the  duties  of  this  office,  Ins  attention 
n:is  also  divided  among  a  score  of  other  functions.     He  was 

-•.ate  Senator,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central 
'    immittce,  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany  Society,  chairman  of 

Iju  General  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
'  piurt  Hnujie  Committee,  President  of  the  Amcricus  and  BIos- 

■nn  Cinbs,  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  Ciim])any,  part 
'  witer  of  the  New  York  Printing  Company  and  of  the  "Tran- 
-  tript,"  Director  in  the  Third  Avenue  and  several  other 
Railroad  Companies,  and  President  of  the  Gnardian  Savings 
(■link.  Well  might  the  "Sun"  refer  to  him  as  "the  mnlti- 
plied  Tweed," 

More  than  once  during  his  earlier  life  this  man  had  tasted  of 
]".verty,  and  now  as  he  grew  older  he  had  no  fancy  to  repeat 

III-  experience.     He  loved  money  not  only  for  what  it  would 

ring,  —  for  he  sjjont  lavishly  enough,  —  but  he  loved  it  for  its 

■vu  Bake.  '  His  greed  was  simply  insatiable,  and,  judging  fri}m 
lie-  published  record  of  the  transfers  of  property,  he  would 
seem  at  one  lime  to  have  contemplated  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  of  Manhattan  Inland.  In  1K71  he  informed  a  friend 
that  hu  had  just  paid  off  mortgages  on  hin  real  estate  to  the 

\tcnt  of  two  millions  of  dollars.     At  another  time  bo  boasted 
fliat  ho  was  already  worth  twenty  millions,  and  would  soon  be 
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oa  rich  as  Vanderbilt.  Indeed,  judging  b;  its  sudden  gnt^ 
there  is  uo  reason  to  see  why  tliere  eliould  have  been  any 
to  bis  wealth,  for  at  this  time  he  was  rapidly  and  by  many 
efiective  processes  drawing  the  whole  suiistancc  of  New 
into  his  own  capacious  pockets.  His  bands  were  evoryvlll 
and  wherever  tbey  were,  tiiey  were  feeling  for  money, 
proceedings  were  of  every  descriptiou,  but  may  be  said 
baps  to  liavc  varied  from  stealing  direct  to  theft'  consoquttui 
Esainples  of  each  phase  of  peculation  may  perhaps  as  wellj 
described  here  as  elsewhere. 

His  official  position  naturally  constituted  Tweed's  bi 
operations,  though  scarcely  bis  most  fruitful  source  of 
As  a  niatter  of  course  be  bad  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
pletely  under  bis  control,  aud  met  with  little  difficulty  a 
securing  its  assent  to  any  schemes,  however  corrupt.  Tli' 
meetings  of  this  board  were  held  in  private  and  at  irn-giihu 
hours,  apparently  iu  order  to  keep  the  public  in  ignfuiiiu;-  i;' 
its  proceedings.  A  single  incident  will  pve  a  suiri<ii.iii  i':i 
of  the  high-handed  way  in  wliicb  Tweed  now  ruled  it :  <ju  m  .i 
occasion  Supervisor  Ely  made  inquiries  at  the  office  at  HM" 
p.  M.,  on  the  usual  day  of  meeting,  and  was  informed  by  i\r 
clerk  that  uo  meeting  was  contemplated  for  that  day  ;  at  fwt 
o'clock  oil  that  same  day  a.  quorum  of  the  Board  wim 
together  by  Tweed,  and  passed  the  tax  levy  of  about  tn-i 
mitlions,  together  with  a  large  number  uf  appropriatioiiB 
then  adjourned  without  even  takmg  the  trouble  to  notify 
Ely  that  a  meeting  bad  been  held. 

In  the  Street  Department  Tweed  was  even  more  BUprGoi' 
than  in  the  Board  of  Sujwrvisors,  if  such  a  thing  were(>.mr-lii;.': 
aud  it  was  in  real-estate  operations,  which  naturally  spniiiL:  <  J 
of  the  projects  decided  upon  in  this  department  of  tlio  ^.n.-Mr- 
ment,  that  the  Ring  and  its  waay  satellites  found  their  most  cer- 
tain and  perhaps  least  reprehensible  sources  of  wealth.  Whi'u- 
ever  "  anything  which  bad  money  in  it "  was  iu  cuutemplaliAn, 
the  proper  parties  were  always,  in  the  language  of  Morgui  to 
Major  Peudennis,  "  in  posBUssion  of  corting  infumatioii,"  «". 
as  they  themselves  would  have  more  tersely  put  it,  they  "  ht4 
points."  The  Broadway  widening  "job"  was  a  strikinf  fti* 
ample  of  this  class  of  operations,  and  in  Us  history  disiilay* 
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sufficientlj  in  detail  \>oth  the  wndut  optrandi  of  the  Ring  and 
the  amount  of  the  profits  which  conld  be  made  to  accrue  to  its 
members  from  a  properly  manipulated  public  improvement- 
Tile  following  is  a  succinct  history  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Legislature,  hy  Act  of  May  17,  1869,  authorized  the 
widening  of  Broadway  between  Thirty-fourth  and  Fifty-ninth 
.Streete.  The  new  lines  were  to  be  eetahlished  hy  the  Com- 
niisaioners  of  the  Central  Park,  and  the  aeaessment  of  bene- 
lits  and  damages  was  to  be  made  under  the  general  laws 
n^gnlutiiig  street  widemngs.  Under  the  precedents  in  similar 
cases  the  tai-payers  were  entitled  to  choose  one  of  the  three 
I'ommissioners  who  were  to  fix  the  assessments,  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  nominated  another,  while  the  third  should  have 
l''?'?n  the  choice  of  an  independent  judge.  Acting  under  the 
uistaken  assumption  that  precedents  were  entitled  to  some 
.v._-iglit  in  matters  of  such  magnitude,  the  fax-jiayers  caused 
tbomsclves  to  Ixi  represented  by  special  counsel  at  the  usual 
time  and  place  for  holding  special  term  ;  but  Judge  Cardozo, 
ill  *now  probably  of  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved, 
:i!id  to  prevent  all  awkwai'd  imjiertiDences,  saw  fit  to  hold 
I  private  special  term  at  an  unusual  hour,  during  which, 
yimply  upon  the  motion  of  the  corporation  counsel,  and  with- 
out consultation  with  or  hearing  the  tax-payers,  he  appointed 
Thomas  Murphy.  Chailcs  E.  Cornell,  and  James  S.  Hounessy 
comroissiouers,  the  first  two  of  whom  were  subsequently  re- 
placed by  John  Q.  Jones  and  William  Hood.  Shortly  after 
the  commissioners  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
dntiea,  a  remarkably  brisk  speculation  sprang  up  in  the  prop- 
■rty  upon  the  value  of  which  thoy  were  to  pass.  The  inside 
iiifuibers  and  outside  familiars  of  the  King  suddenly  began 
i'l  purchase.  The  result  showed  that  they  had  not  acted  nn- 
idviaedly.  Two  of  them,  for  instance,  paid  $24,600  for  a 
-iiiglo  lot  near  Fifty-third  Street;  they  were  awarded  by  the 
<  oininissiouers  damages  to  the  amount  of  $25,100,  and  re- 
!  linad  a  front  on  the  new  lino  worth  $10,000  more.  For  the 
iiljacent  lot  also  the  same  men  paid  $27,500.  and  here  they 
v.lto  awarded  $30,855,  besides  retaining  another  valuable 
' '<int  on  Broadway.  In  another  case  certain  persons,  com- 
piling their  capital,  bought  eight  lots  between  Fifty-first  and 
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Fifty-second  Streets,  and  five  street  lots  in  the  rear,  paying 
therefor  $350,000;  they  were  awarded  $34,826,  cash,  while 
they  retained  a  front  worth  alone  at  least  $  800,000,  upon  a 
similar  valuation,  besides  the  five  rear  lots  which  were  thus 
made  to  cost  them  but  $  3,000  each.     Again,  one  person  paid 
the  astonishing  price  of  $  28,000  for  a  single  lot  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Broadway  and  Fifty-second  Street;   hut  tlie 
commissioners  awarded  him  $40,380,  leaving  him,  heside,  ft 
front  on  Broadway  worth  thousands  more.    For  a  piece  of  land 
measuring  only  twenty-five  feet  by  tweuty-tliree,  one  man  re- 
ceived $16,120;   while   another,  for  a  lot  manifestly  worth 
fully  as  much,  received  only  $  7,625.     The  difference  between 
the  last  two  awards  exactly  measured  the  difference  at  the  time 
in  question  between  being  and  not  being  a  friend  of  the  present 
exile  of  Black  well's  Island.     Under  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  city  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  8  2,888,932.33  for 
portions  of  about  two  hundred  different  lots,  making  a  total  of 
about  fifty-five  entire  lots  in  all,  at  an  average  price  of  over 
$50,000  each,  while  three  years  before  $10,000  apiece  for 
these  lots  would  have  been  considered  a  wild  overestimate. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-informed 
through   the   agency  of  this  improvement  would  liardlj  fill 
short  of  $1,000,000.     At  the  same  time  the  process  of  deple- 
tion, by  means  of  awards  imdcr  which  the  city  was  compelled 
to  pay  nearly  $3,000,000  for  improving  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
of  street  before  a  stroke  of  work  was  done  upon  it,  was  but  a 
pai*t  of  the  process.     Elaving  labored  thus  far,  the  commission- 
ers now  proceeded  to  apportion  the  burden  of  damages,  and 
this  they  did  with  an  injustice  so  scandalous  as  to  be  fairly 
incredible.     Under  the  law  one  third  of  this  tax  was  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  city  at  large,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds 
upon  the  tax-payers,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  derived  by 
them  from  the  improvement.     It  could  not  but  be  perfectlj 
apparent  that  no  properties  had  been  benefited  at  all  m  the 
same  degree  as  the  eight  lots  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway 
lying  between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fourth  Streets,  which 
Peter  B.  Sweeny  and  Hugh  Smith  had  purchased  in  January, 
1869,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $700,000.    Some  distance 
farther  up  town,  between  Fifty  seventh  and  Fifty-eighth  Streets, 
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3  eight  similar  lots  benefited  it  maybe  two  thirds  as  tnucii 
!ie  others  ;  theae  lots,  however,  belonged  to  the  estate  of  a 
man  who  had  gone  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
where  it  is  believed  that  Rings  are  nnknowu.  There  is  now  no 
means  of  deciiiing  whether  the  commissioners  were  influenced 
by  this  consideration,  or  whether  thoy  had  in  mind  the  adage 
that  a  living  dng  is  better  than  a  dead  lion  ;  iu  any  case. 
without  passing  upon  tlie  attributes  of  the  deceased,  they  bore 
evidence  to  a  coiiscionsness  of  Mr.  Sweeny's  existence  by 
assessing  his  very  valuable  estate  in  the  small  suna  of  #6,489  ; 
whilo  the  other  property,  worth  less  than  half  as  much,  was 
mulcted  in  tlic  handsome  amonnt  of  $17,254,  The  commis- 
Moners  made  a  report  wliieh  was,  of  course,  confirmed  by  the 
.Mjprerae  Court  at  special  term.  Subseriuenlly  to  the  filing  of 
(lie  report  the  city  was  assessed  for  benefits  in  the  sura  of 
.?  ;J,6S2,S84,  instead  of  the  original  award  of  f  2,044,.^1.5.  — a 
confessedly  illegal  increase.  The  coramissionera  also  reduced 
the  award  for  damages  to  the  city  from  j!454,3y8  to  the  mag- 
nificent amonnt  of  $46. 

In  this  transaction,  the  whole  method  of  the  Ring  econo- 
mijits,  as  roHpects  the  private  advantages  incident  to  public 
improvomenta,  was  very  perfectly  illustrated.  They  simply 
jilayed  with  loaded  dice.  Thoroughly  informed  as  to  every 
I'lojectcd  alteration,  they  appeared  in  the  market  as  purchas- 
'  rs ;  as  such  they  were  sure  to  win.  just  as  the  holder  of  the 
['loporty  was  sure  to  lose.  Their  confederates  sat  iu  the  aeats 
■  Itbe  Judges.  If  they  held  the  property,  the  benefit  received 
1  y  it  became  hard  to  discover,  while  tlie  damage  it  sustained 
was  c orres] ion di ugly  magnified ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  nego- 
tiations for  its  purchase  had  failed,  then  the  obdurate  holder 
was  made  to  realize  the  great  fact  that  city  improvements  are 
expensive  luxuries. 

The  street-opening  commission  was  the  engine  by  means 
of  which  tliis  ingenious  machinery  of  political  extortion  was 
^^ht  III  motion;  and  the  system  of  these  commissions  uatu- 
^^Hly  proved,  in  the  bands  of  the  Ring,  one  of  the  most  nbomi- 
^^Hble  of  their  muttifarious  devices  for  the  perpetration  of  fraud. 
^^fte  entiro  space  devoted  to  the  present  paper  might  well  bo 
^^■ed  with  examples  of  this  cla^s  of  outrage,  but  it  seems  only 
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necessary  to  sketch  the  odious  outlines  of  the  sjrgtem. 
great  majority  of  those  appointed  on  these  commiesiooB  « 
in  intimate  relations  with  the  members  of  the  Bjiig,  and  1 
appointed   by   ita   Judges,  Barnard   and   Cardozo;    the  i 
individuals  wero  thus  designated  as  commissioiiurs  in  i 
different  proceedings;  and,  not  infrequently,  thoy  were  j 
ested  in  the  very  o[>cuings  and  extensions  upon  wliicli  1 
wore  called  as  commissioners  to  adjudicate.     They  wen  4 
ally  appointed  upon  the  su^^stion   of  Corporation 
O'Gorman,  by  the  Ring  judges,  and  invariably  witliout  ■ 
mcnt.     The  amount  of  the  awards  was  often  entirely  i 
portioned  to  the  sum  of  the  assessments,  while  the  cbargesfl 
costs  and  oxponses  of  the  commissionei-a  ranged  usually  fl 
ten  to  one  hundred  times  as  much  as  the  law  allowed.  And  11 
too,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  commissifHiera  a 
infiequeiitly  wore  disqualified  from  receiving  any  [lay  8 
they  being  already  in  the  employ  of  the  city.     Lastly,  theyd 
believed  to  have  systematically  caused  unnecessary  delayal 
order  to  swell  the  bill  of  their  costs.     Grafz  Nathan  —  0 
dozo's  "Oratz"  —  acted  aa  commissioner  in   five  difl 
street  openings  and  wideningB ;  Edward   Connolly  was  i 
appointed  streelnipener  in  five  separate  cases,  James  S.  '. 
nessy  in  three,  James  Bagley  in   four,  and  James  Uoonf 
four;  while  Henry  A.  Smith,  Oerslion  Cohen,  T.  J. 
and  Henry  M.  Garvin  acted  in  two  or  more  each.     AtuoDg  I 
scores  of  other  persons  who  shared  in  these  profitable  traDN 
tions  were  the  following  witli  names  notably  familiar  iu  < 
politics,  —  Hugli  i^mith,  James  M.  Sweeny,  Pelcr  B,  Sxtet 
Wm.  M.  Tweed,  Jr.,  Richard  M.  Tweed,  Michael  Norton, 
FuUerton,  Thomas  Coman,  Robert  Sutherland,  James  H.  I 
man,  Thomas  J.  Barr,  and  E.  A.  Woodward. 

As  a  relic  of  Ring  rule  in  this  department,  there  vera  Ul4 
pending  forty-five  different  undertakings,  iuvolving  itnpi 
ments  and  street  assessments,  all  of  wise  conception   for  i 
development    of    the   city,    but    nearly   every   one    of 
mismanaged,  if  not   indeed   fraudulently  conducted.     In  I 
matter  of  the  Broadway  widening,  Judge  Sutherland  cot  d 
the  expenses  and  costs  of  the  commission  which  hftd  the  n 
ter  hi  charge  from  $  132,000  to  about  $  55,000 ;  thus  I 
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;  the  amount  of  Bometliiug  very  like  fraud  whicli,  in  tlie 
[bilginent  of  Ibe  magistrato,  tlmt  body  attempted  to  perpetrate. 
TliL'  tiles  (if  abstrautH  and  reports  at  tlie  Board  of  Public 
Works  show  charges  iq  certain  cases  of  $  176,398,  where  the 
Igal  dues  of  the  commiaaiou  were  only  $  20,272.  Where  1 10 
I  lot  was  formerly  the  fee  for  opening  streets,  from  $40  to 
ilOO  was  now  demanded,  and  $  10,000  has  been  e)mr);od  on 
|iiB  account  for  distances  not  esceediug  ton  blocks  in  length. 
Ibr  widening  Broome  Street,  Gratz  Nathan  and  his  asso- 
me  commissioners  extorted  $3,600,  though  their  legal  fees 
'lould  not  have  exceeded  $37.50.  From  1868  to  1873  a 
feUion  and  a  half  dollitrs  were  expended  for  services  of  this 
kicriptiou,  for  which  $300,000  would  have  been  an  ample 
dowance. 

But  it  waa  not  alone  in  the  opening  of  new  streets  and  in 
the  iridening  of  old  ones  that  the  city  fathers  found  scope 
for  their  lucre-getting  proclivities.     Many  millions  of  public 
money  were  also  squandered  to  great  private  emolument  in 
payment  for  worthless  pavements.     Tlieee  were  mostly  com- 
posed of  concrete,  and  among  them  the  "  Fisk  jmultice."  aa  it 
was  popularly  called,  enjoyed  an  especially  bad  prominence, 
-      wluch  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Tweed's  son  was  a 
^^^ckholder  in  the  company  which  owned  it.     This  ingoiiious 
^^■mpound  was  no  bad  that  it  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  as 
^^Vpuhlic  nuisance.     The  concrete  pavements  laid  on  the  streets 
1^^  the   city  since  1868  have  nevertheless   cost  $624,637.56, 
find  those  on  the  parks  $82,427.56  more,  or  $607,085.12  in 
all.     For  wooden  pavements  orcr  two  millions  have  been 
lended  during  the  same  period.     Both  doscriptions  required 
Instant  repairs,  and  soon  wore  out,  being  replaced,  in  many 
htances,  by  atone,  which  is  both  cheaper  and   also  far  more 

iTo  descrilw  in  detail  the  numerous  money-getting  projects 
icli  were  devised  by  the  prolific  ingenuity  of  Tweed  and 
I  aemcifttes  would  far  transcend  all  reasonable  space,  and 
mid,  after  all,  prove  but  a  wearisome  tale  of  corruption.  In 
iuhig  the  sickening  record  a  sense  of  amazement  and 
len  admiration  is  excited  at  the  imperial  scale  upon  which 
Brytliing  was  designed  ;  the  magnificence  of  such  thievery 
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goes  far  to  extinguish  a  seuse  of  its  baseness.     Schemes  were 
concocted  which  would  have  required  years  for  their  complete 
development,  and  which  revealed  a  foresight  worthy  of  nobler 
aims.     Huge  establishments  were  constructed  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  every  article  needed  in  any  quantity  for  city  use ;  or 
arrangements  were  perfected  with  those  who  already  enjoyed 
special  facilities  in  the  production  of  sucii  articles,  so  that  they 
might  reach  the  city  only  through  the  agency  of  the  ubiquitous 
Ring.     The  New  York  Printing  Company,  both  in  its  incep- 
tion  and   development,   was  perhaps    the   most    remarkable 
undertaking  of  this  description,  and  deserves  a  more  detailed 
notice.    It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  *'  Transcript"  Company, 
which  had  been  formed  during  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  an  official  record  of  the  courts.     Organs  of  this 
class,  as  is  well  known,  can,  under  proper  manipulation,  be 
made  very  profitable ;  and  Tweed  while  school  commissioner 
had  tried,  without  success,  to  have  a  paper  recognized  as  the 
organ  of  the  Board  of  Education.    The  "  Leader  "  was  now 
thriving  vigorously  on  the  corporation  patronage,  and  an  ex- 
cellent opening  seemed  to  offer  for  an  official  journal.     Three 
persons  were  interested  at  first  in  the  "  Transcript,"  and  they 
had  subscribed  to  it  the  enormous  capital  of  $  250.     Their 
names  were  George  Stout,  a  journalist  unknown  to   fame; 
Charles  E.  AVilbour,  a  court  stenographer  and  literary  man, 
somewhat  loss  unknown ;  and  Cornelius  Corson,  an  employee 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  not  devoid  of  influence  m  that  quarter. 
Thougli  the  "  Transcript "  had  an  insignificant  circulation,  it 
was  made  the  receptacle  for  large   amounts  of   corporation 
advertising,   which    increased    wonderfully  when    at    length 
Tweed  became  a  partner  in  the  concern.     At  the  time  of  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers,  during  the  Rebellion,  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city  ordered  that  a  full  list  of  all  persons  liable 
to  serve  in  the  army,  amounting  to  some  fifty  thousand  names, 
should  be  printed  in  the  "  Transcript."   This  list  was  afterwards 
published  in  a  volume,  on  which  composition  was  charged  at  the 
highest  newspaper  rates ;  of  this  valuable  compilation  thirty- 
five  copies  were  actually  printed,  though  the  bill  was  rendered 
for  a  large  edition.     This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  ^^  Transcript "  firm,  and  led  in  time  to  the  organ- 
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izatioii  of  the  New  York  Printing  Company,  and  ita  associate 
stationery  department.  Tlie  colossal  enterprise  known  by 
this  name  contained  more  presses  and  controlled  more  ma- 
terial than  any  otlior  two  similar  establislimeuts  in  the  coun< 
trj.  Its  [irupi'ietors,  among  whom  Tweed  was  most  promi- 
nent, aimed  af  nothing  less  than  at  doing  all  the  printing  and 
supplying  nil  the  stationery,  first  for  the  New  York  City  gov- 
ernment, afterwards  for  tlie  State  Legislature  and  government ; 
and  finally  tlicy  cast  greedy  eyes  upon  Washington  itself.  To 
accomplifih  this  colossal  scheme,  no  pains  or  expense  were 
-piired.  The  most  approved  printing-presses  and  material 
^i<Te  obtained,  the  beat  workmen  and  most  skilful  manngers 
-.ere  secured  hy  offers  of  high  pay,  leading  paper  mannfae- 
turera  were  Uivited  to  tnako  contracts  for  their  whole  product, 
and  the  company  was  then  pvejiared  to  execute  the  Quest 
work  ever  done  in  the  country.  It  obtained  the  lion's  share 
of  the  corporation  snpplies,  for  which  bills  were  paid  to  the 
i^nornious  amount  of  $  1,673,880,  It  also  did  its  printing  for 
ihe  Erie  Railway  Co.,  and  executed  large  private  and  commor- 
lial  orders.  In  the  years  1869  and  1870  alone  there  was  paid 
lo  the  Printing  Company,  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  tlic 
■  Transcript  "  nearly  throe  millions  of  public  money,  of  which 
nine  tenths  was  profit,  if  we  may  judge  hy  the  usual  average 
of  the  Ring  transactions. 

But  street-openings,  commission ersbips,  pavements,  official 
advertising  and  printing  companies  —  all  forms  of  jobbery  and 
embczzleniont,  whether  direct  or  indirect  —  paled  their  feeble 
fires  and  slinnik  into  insignificance  in  presence  of  the  last 
;  reat  colossal  swindle  which  now  remains  to  be  described. 
I  lie  history  of  the  new  Court  House  in  New  York  City  may 
■  'uly  ho  said  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  splendid  record  of  muni- 
I  ifal  frauds;  beside  nil  others  it  is  "  as  Ossa  to  a  wart." 
Though  planned  in  18fi8  and  stipulated  to  cost  not  over 
-  :i.')0,000,  the  total  outlay  upon  this  edifice  up  to  1871  ex- 
ceeded eight  millions ;  it  has  swallowed  up  four  times  the 
amount  expended  in  constructmg  the  Parliament  House  in 
London,  and  it  is  i;:'Il  uuSiiisIied.  It  now  stands  on  one  of 
most  conspicuous  sites  of  the  continent,  an  architectural 
lination,  far  more  suggestive  of  an  ancient  ruin  than  of  a 
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new,  unfinished  structure.*  The  marble  of  which  it  is  built  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  the  product  of  a  quarry  in  Bericshire 
County  belonging  to  the  Ring.  Already  discolored  by  the 
weather,  it  looks  rusty  and  dingy.  The  interior  has  the  aspect 
of  a  huge  unsightly  barn.  The  corridors  are  dark  and  gloomy ; 
the  court-rooms  are  badly  yentilated.  The  furniture  and  c«v 
pets  are  in  keeping  with  the  outside  of  the  building,  being  in 
many  cases  unmistakably  shabby.  One  of  the  largest  rooms  has 
no  floor-covering  whatever,  while  several  others  have  oil-dotbs 
or  mattings.  Yet  the  building  is  now  historic  and  already  rich 
in  associations.  It  irresistibly  recalls  to  memory  the  corrup- 
tion incident  to  its  building,  and  the  many  striking  episodes 
which  have  taken  place  within  its  walls.  Here  Barnard  and 
Cardozo  held  court,  while  one  of  the  rooms  in  which  they 
travestied  justice  was  appropriately  adorned  with  a  lifensiie 
portrait  of  William  Marcy  Tweed.   Close  by  is  the  now  famoos 


*  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said  about  tho  extrangot 
scale  of  the  work  done  on  the  new  Court  House.  It  will  suffice  to  give  the  total  a- 
penditure  for  the  different  kinds  of  work  performed. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Court  House,  — 

Carpenter  work  and  timber 

Furniture 

Carpets,  shades,  and  curtains 
Plastering  work      .... 
Painting  and  decorating 
Phimbing  and  gas  work 

Iron  work 

Safes 

Awnings 

Articles  (probably  brooms,  etc.) 
Marble  for  work  in  progress 
Pay  roll  of    "            "            .        . 
Superintendence  of  building 
Thennometcrs        .... 
Locks 


$1,439,619.03 

1,575,782.96 

675,534.44 

531,594.22 

319,539.85 

750,31337 

.  132,564.90 

404,347.72 

41,746.83 

41,190.95 

77,498Ja 

22,709.35 

29,427.34 

7,500.00 

2,676.75 


• 

Repairs  on  wood  work 
Repairs  on  plaster  work 
Repairs  on  plumbing  work 
Repairs  not  defined 

$  6,052,045.96 

750,071.92 

1,294,684.13 

51,461.75 

75,716.13 

$2,171,993.93 


Boom  13,  where  the  corrupt  judges  were  in  the  hahit  of  con- 
sulliiig  together,  and  not  far  offwns  the  private  office  in  which 
Sweeny  was  wont  to  spin  his  web  of  intrigue  after  couference 
with  Hall  and  the  other  faniiliaru  of  the  Uing.  Here  also  is 
the  Comptroller's  Department,  with  tlie  desk  at  winch  WalBon 
aat.  Here  the  naturalization  frauds  were  conaummated,  and 
the  theft  of  the  vonchers  perjjetrated.  Many  notable  trials 
also  have  taken  place  in  the  new  Court  House,  in  which 
famous  advocates  liave  appeared.  The  interminable  Jumell 
will  case  was  here  fought  over;  Daniel  McFarland  was  hero 
acquitted  after  the  murder  of  Albert  D.  Ricliardson.  and  Ed- 
wani  a.  Stokes  was  convicted  of  the  killing  of  James  Fisk,  Jr. 
Hall's  several  arraignments  took  place  in  this  building,  as  did 
also  Tweed's  double  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence.  A  vohime 
uiight  well  be  filled  with  the  associations  which  cluster  about 
the  building,  but  which  are  unhappily  too  often  connected  with 
deeds  of  unpunished  violence  and  of  unconvicted  fraud, — 
tleeds  suggestive  rather  of  the  memory  of  the  Old  Bailoy  than 
of  the  fame  of  Westminster  Hall, 

The  need  of  such  a  building  as  the  new  Court  House  had 
long  been  felt,  and  it  was  planned  on  a  liberal  scale.  It  was 
designed  by  Kelium,  and  completed  under  the  architect's 
personal  direction.  His  share  at  least  of  the  work  was 
well  done,  and  he  protested  against  the  uso  of  inferior  ma- 
terial, but  without  avail.  The  building  had  been  begun 
some  years  prior  to  the  Ring's  accession  to  complete  power, 
and  itfl  members,  had  not  been  able  to  interfere  with  its  con- 
struction. In  contracting  for  the  work  of  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing it,  however,  they  made  up  for  the  lost  opportunity,  and 
fiiirly  outdid  themselves  In  the  lavishness  of  their  corruption. 
I'p  to  1869  four  and  a  half  millions  had  been  appropriated  for 
I  111?  main  structure, —  a  sum  almost  double  this  in  amount  was 
xpeuded  in  the  process  of  completion  and  furnishing,  Tliis 
-.iiuple  statement  includes  both  an  indictment  and  conviction 
<A'  fraud.  Tlie  work  was  apportioned  among  several  contract- 
ura,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  had  previously  been  employed 
lor  the  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ring.  Their  names  are 
now  almost  household  words.  The  frescoing  and  interior 
decoration  was  allotted  to  Andrew  J.  Garvcy ;  the  contracts 
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for  furniture  were  given  to  IngersoU ;  Keyser  executed  the 
plumbing ;  McBride  Davidson  furnished  the  safes  ;  one  Smith 
supplied  awnings ;  and  other  individuals  did  smaller  portioDS 
of  the  work. 

Of  these  men,  Andrew  J.  Garvey  incurred  speoial  oppro- 
brium after  the  "  Times  "  published  the  Court  House  accountB. 
It  is  perhaps  useless  now  to  attempt  to  exculpate  him,  and  yd 
he  seems  to  have  received  somewhat  hard  measure.  He  has 
become  a  name,  —  almost  a  proverb.  He  is  generally  referred 
to  as  if  he  were  a  common  plasterer,  but  in  reality  his  business 
was  that  of  an  interior  decorator,  which  ho  had  followed  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  first  with  his  father  and  subsequently  on 
his  own  account.  In  his  peculiar  line  of  work  he  was  thought 
to  be  without  a  superior,  and  the  decorations  in  many  private 
houses  and  a  number  of  public  buildings,  including  Yassar 
College,  had  been  executed  by  him«  Ho  had  especial  facilities 
for  undertaking  the  work  on  the  Court  House,  and  he  obtained 
the  contract  tiirough  the  influence  of  the  architect,  and  against 
Tweed's  own  wishes.  His  work,  moreover,  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  done. 

James  U.  lugersoll  was  a  young  man  of  pleasant  manners 
and  of  good  social  position.  In  business  he  was  associated 
with  his  father,  an  old  friend  of  Tweed's,  who  had  in  some 
way  been  connected  with  him  in  the  furniture  business.  The 
two  were  very  intimate,  and  Tweed  employed  the  younger 
IngersoU  in  various  manipulations  of  armory  leases,  and  other 
like  civic  operations  in  which  he  was  wont  to  dabble,  greatly 
to  their  joint  advantage.  Through  Tweed's  influence  Inge^ 
soil  obtained  numerous  city  contracts  and  gradually  acquired 
very  considerable  worldly  possessions. 

Keyser  was  a  business  man  of  character  and  standing.  He 
contracted  for  the  plumbing  for  the  new  Court  House,  in  so  iar 
as  can  he  ascertained  in  good  faith  and  as  a  legitimate  transac- 
tion. In  the  sequel,  however,  he  furnished  an  additional  illus- 
tration of  the  ancient  adage  in  regard  to  the  results  of  evil 
communications,  for  he  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  to  con- 
nive at  the  frauds  perpetrated  by  Tweed  and  Watson.  In  due 
time,  having  thus  meddled  with  pitch,  he  too  became  defiled, 
and,  beside  sufibring  loss  of  reputation  through  his  relations  to 
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tlie  Ring,  he  was  forced  lo  pay  black-mail  iii  the  form  of  per- 
sonal loans  to  the  amuunt  of  several  ttioueani]  dollars  (u  a 
member  of  Tweed's  family. 

McBride  DaWdsoii  was  in  all  rosjiects  a  contemptible  para- 
site of  the  lUng.  Hia  office,  an  called,  was  in  Duaiie  Street, 
and  behind  it  was  fi  room  containing,  in  the  delicate  phrase- 
ology peculiar  to  the  new  Court  House,  "  all  the  accompnni- 
Hieiits  of  eoeiability,"  —  in  more  commun  parlancoi  he  kept 

;  private  bar  much  frequented  by  certain  of  the  I'ulers  and 
iuJgeB  of  the  people.  This  fortunate  gentlemou  received  half 
:i  miliioD  dollars  of  the  city's  money  for  supplying  it  with 
safes,  the  quality  of  which  in  no  way  corresponded  with  their 
cost. 

Archibald  Hall  was  proprietor  of  au  insignificant  paint-shop 
Ml  a  side  street  in  Now  York,  but  in  Ins  case  the  advantage 

r  a  connection  at  court  received  a  pointed  illustration;  for, 

trough  the  influence  of  his  brother,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Amerieus  Club,  clerk  of  the  Tombs  Police  Court,  and  the 
jiiosperous  bolder  of  several  other  sinecures,  he  obtained  cou- 
Iracts  for  painting  to  tlie  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
dollars.  Mr.  James  W.  Smith  furnished  awnings  for  the  Court 
House  at  S  150  each,  which  would  have  yielded  bim  a  hand- 
^ume  profit  at  the  more  modest  sum  of®  12.50. 

Not  aU  of  these  highly  favored  frequenters  of  the  City  Hall 
v,.;re  satisfied  with  direct  contracts.  Ingersoll,  for  example, 
I  chides  takiug  his  own,  farmed  out  others  which  he  had  likewise 

■-cured  through  the  same  influences:  and  in  no  case  did  he 
j.irget   to   exact    his    commission    from    his    sub-contractors. 

\mong  these  was  one  George  S.  Miller,  who  performed  such 
II   enormous  amount  of  c&rpeuter-work,  that  his  bills  for  a 

.iiglo  month  in  1870  amounted  to  a  third  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. As  the  Court  House  was  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
iron  and  stone,  the  expenditure  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dob 
Urs  on  accomit  of  timber  and  carpenter-work  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  seemed  to  invite  explanation. 

As  Mr.  George  S.  Miller  was  Ingei-soll's  carpenter,  so  Mr. 
.'.  A.  Smith  was  his  carpet  and  shade  dealer.     Persons  of  tlio 

mUuc  of  Smith  are  not  uncommon   in  any  vocation ;  but  uo 

i.it;  calling  himself  Mr. ').  A.  Smith  was,  anterior  to  this  time, 


known  to  tliecaqiet  trade  in  New  York  as  beijig  engaged  infl 
business.     Mr.  IiigersoU,  however,  certaial;  appointed  Mr.l 
A,  Smith  purveyor-general  of  carpets  to  the  city  of  New  Yd( 
and  as  such  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years  he  pre^iontvd  \ 
to  the  auioiuit  of  throe  fourths  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  % 
paid  that  sum  from  the  treasury.     In  the  same  wfty  a  niu 
of  other  payments  were  made  to  iudi^'iduals  uf  uncertain  idj 
tity,  or  to  persons  who  had  uothitig  whatever  to  do  with  ( 
work  paid  for.    Among  these  was  a  Mr.  A.  G.  Uiller,  in  1 
name  over  half  a  million  uf  dollars  was  extracted  Iroin  ( 
treasury.     Now  as  Mr.  George  S.  Miller  whs  ItigersoU's  ( 
penter-in-chief,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  was  his  purveyor-petH'nl 
of  carpets,  so  Mr.  A.  G,  Miller  might,  perhaps,  best  l«  "i*- 
scribed  as  a  member   of  that   gentleman's   business    iiniy.h 
unassigued.      Garvey   also   had   several   of  these   exit"'   i'li: 
men  of  straw  attached  to  his  person,  two  of  whom,   M^.^iLi, 
T,  C.  Cashman  and  R.  A.  IlennesBy,  were  workmoi 
employ :  and  in  their  case  it  does  not  even  appear  that  I 
using  their  names  he  went  through  the  form  of  asking  t 
permission  so  to  do. 

The  loud  outcry  subsequently  raised  against  the  Court  I 
contractors  was  not  in  every  case  wholly  deserved.  Of  o 
judged  by  any,  even  the  lowest,  moral  standard,  they  c 
at  fraud  and  were  not  honest  men  ;  but,  after  all,  some  of  d 
were  more  weak  than  wicked  :  they  wore  tools,  it  in  true,! 
as  such  they  did  but  what  all  others  did,  and  they  not  itiT 
quently  did  it  under  a  stress  of  strong  necessity.  So  for  u 
can  be  ascertained,  every  person  havuig  dealings  with  the  dij 
at  this  time  was  regularly  levied  upon  in  behalf  of  th>:  Rirf.' 
Some  of  them  made  no  objection  to  the  fraud,  whik-  i.;Ijit- 
resisted  for  a  space.  The  position  was,  however,  not  it-i  vu*.; 
one.  They  employed  many  men,  and  had  heavy  paynitiuUf 
make  which  they  could  not  meet  if  payment  of  llieir  clai 
was  refused.  Under  these  circumstances  all  that  followed  i 
almost  matter  of  course. 

The  fraud,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  of  the  most  anhld 
ing  description,  and  was  perpetrated  with  a  brutal  di« 
which  scarcely  needs  to  be  described.     In  addition  to  tlieir  | 
tual  charges,  however  excessive  Uioy  might  be,  each  t 
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^  instructed  to  add  a  large  jtercentage  to  liie  bilU,  whicli  was 
bucted  aud  ilividcd  amoug  tbc  membors  of  the  Riug.  Tbis 
Dtice  first  came  in  vogue  and  waa  syBtematically  enforced  in 
I  contracts  for  Court  House  work.  Under  tlie  system  previ- 
Hy  in  use,  money  liad  been  extorted  from  contractorn  in  tbo 
B  of  cominissiona  or  loans,  but  usually  by  Tweed  alone; 
Wward  Connolly  insisted  upon  having  a  share  of  the  plunder. 
I^xt  Watson,  who  audited  the  accounte,  bad  tu  be  satisfied, 
together  with  Woodward,  wbo  acted  as  go-between  ;  and  thus 
the  circle  rapidly  widened,  until  each  member  of  the  Ring  was 
provided  for  with  his  share  of  the  blood-money.  Oarvey  states 
that  it  was  iu  1807  that  he  was  informed  by  Tweed  that  he 
must  pay  the  latter  Hfteen  per  cent  on  his  bills  against  tlie  city 
Itefore  his  vouchurs  would  be  approved.  This  nam  Garvey 
asserts  that  ho  paid  from  his  own  fiocket,  while-  it  was  the  first 
and  only  fraudulent  bill  to  the  correctnoBS  of  which  he  made 
ufBdavit.  Subsequently  ho  regularly  added  iJie  amount  of  the 
fH^rcentage  to  bis  bills,  and  charged  the  city  with  the  whole, 
(iarvey's  description  of  that  first  payment,  as  given  in  bis  tes- 
limony  on  the  trial  of  Tweed,  has  biatorical  interest  as  well  as 
dramatic  elfect.     It  reads  as  follows :  — 

"1  did  sume  work  on  thin  Cinirt  House  in  1867.     When  I  cotn- 

iiiL'iici'd  llio  building,  I  asked  Tweod  bow  in  umki>  out  tbu  bllle,  aud 

I  ■  saiJ,  'Ua>e  (ifteea  per  o«iit  over.'     I  oskod  wbut  that  was  for. 

Hid  b«  Mid,  ■  Giro  tliat  to  tuo,  and  I  will  take  care  of  your  bills.'     I 

Imiided  bim  tlic  pcrcentago  After  that.    Ou  onv  occailon,  the  necond,  1 

lliink,  in  btinding  the  bill  to  liim,  through  luy  au'kwurdneiis  it  foil  on 

\\\p.  floor,  niid  ho  put  his  fiK>t  on  it,  at  the  Bame  lime  looking  iiroiaid 

111  see  if  itnybody  was  waUliiiia;  ho  then  took  it  up  aud  put  it  iu  his 

<i:kot.     After wnrda  he  met  uio  in  the  anteroom,  and  s'kid,  '  If  yon 

i>iive  anything  to  give  tue,  give  it  to  me  now.'     I  gnve  it  to  him,  and 

^^^atbsn  told  nic,  in  future,  to  Hs  things  witli  Woodvnrd ;  aud  frum 

^^^■C  tiniD  forwurd  I  did." 

^^^piis  whole  method  of  procedure  in  perpetrating  the  Court 
^^nonae  frauds  is  here  sufficiently  described.   Nothing  more  sim- 
ple could  have  been  devised  through  the  insight  of  highest 
Tweed,  in  bis  capacity  as  Street  Commissioner,  di- 
tcd  tbo  work  tu  he  done.     By  his  inSuence  in  the  Board  of 
Kirvisurs,  lie  then  had  the  bills,  as  presented,  passed  by  tliat 
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body.  These  bills  were  then  carried  to  the  Auditor,  Watson, 
who  approved  them.  The  approved  warrants  were  then 
handed  to  Woodward,  who  presented  them  at  the  Broadway 
Bank,  received  the  money  and  di\'ided  it,  giving  to  the  con- 
tractor his  share,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Ring  the  percent- 
age allotted  to  him.  The  explanation  ofTered  on  Tweed's  trial 
for  these  transactions  was  equally  simple.  It  was,  that  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  business  he  had  advanced  the 
sums  placed  to  his  account  in  the  Broadway  Bank  to  IngersoU, 
Garvey,  and  others,  and  that  these  advances  had  been  reina- 
bursod  to  him,  through  Woodward,  as  fast  as  Watson  audited  the 
claims.  In  all  the  transactions  with  Garvey,  IngersoU,  Keyser, 
and  the  other  contractors,  Watson,  the  City  Auditor,  was  thus 
the  representative  of  the  Ring,  and  as  such,  in  this  society  of 
thieves,  grave  i-esponsibility  devolved  upon  him.  It  behooved 
him  to  be  an  honorable  man.  We  first  get  a  glimpse  of  Wat- 
son as  engaged  in  New  York  City,  with  his  brother,  in  the  pro- 
vision business,  about  the  year  1850.  They  were  agents  for  a 
large  firm  in  Montreal,  and  for  a  time  they  prospered.  Prea* 
ently,  however,  they  too  had  losses,  and,  finding  it  wbollj 
inconvenient  to  account  to  their  creditors,  Watson  fled  to 
California,  whence  in  due  time  he  was  brought  back  to  New 
York  in  irons,  and  lodged  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail.  Being  a  man 
of  active  turn  of  mind  and  of  ingratiating  manners,  to  while 
away  the  weary  hours  of  his  confinement  he  offered  to  keep 
certain  of  the  prison  records ;  and  this  he  did  with  such  neat- 
ness and  despatch  that  he  won  the  favor  of  the  warden,  who 
in  time  procured  his  discharge.  Then  began  the  queer  up- 
ward course,  through  the  devious  mazes  of  municij^al  affairs, 
which  has  so  frequently  led  its  daring  children  from  the  doors 
of  the  New  York  City  jails  to  those  of  its  City  Hall.  After  his 
discharge  from  {)rison,  Watson  was  taken  into  the  sheriff's 
office  and  employed  as  collector.  This  post  he  retained  under 
Sheriffs  Orser,  Willett,  and  Kelly,  performing  his  duties  so 
well  as  to  gain  the  entire  confidence  of  his  superiors.  He  was 
finally  appointed  City  Auditor,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  found  him  in  the  sheriff's  office  and  was  un- 
informed as  to  the  facts  of  his  previous  career  and  imprison- 
ment.     When  Connolly  succeeded   Brennan  as  Comptroller, 


1  througb  the  iuflueiice  of  Tweed 

Tlio  duties  of  the  auditorship  are  comparatively  uniraportnnt, 
as  in  apparent  from  tlic  amount  of  the  salary  affixed  to  the 
ofljce,  then  only  $1,600.  Watson,  however,  was  iu  a  position 
as  auditor  in  which  lie  could  not  fail  to  be  cognizant  of  any 
Oauds  in  bills  against  the  city.  It  was  therefore  necessary  for 
tho  King  to  iutorest  him  in  their  operations.  Accordingly  in 
due  time  he  was  installed  in  it  as  a  member  iu  full  and  regular 
standing.  To  Watson  and  Woodward  was  intrusted  the  dirt- 
ier work,  and  it  could  hardly  have  fomid  its  way  into  more  ap- 
propriato  hands.  For  at  this  time  it  was  tho  policy  of  Tweed 
and  the  other  principals  rather  to  keep  behind  the  scenes : 
tlipy  rarely  appeared  in  public  together,  and  affected  toward 
Mieir  tools  an  apparent  ignorance  of  detail,  thus  imparting  to 
'lieir  operations  a  certain  dread  atmosphere  of  mystery.  If 
liarvey  or  any  of  his  fellow-contractors  asked  their  interces- 
sion to  secure  the  payment  of  bills,  they  were  referred  to 
Wataon,  or,  in  the  intimate  and  significant  phraseology  of  tJie 
Ring,  the  answer  was,  "  You  must  do  just  as  Jimmy  tolls 
ynii,  and  you  will  get  your  money."  This  was  the  total  of 
thoir  redress.  "Jimmy,"  on  Ins  part,  assumed  groat  addi- 
tional dignity  OS  the  representative  of  tho  civic  dignitaries,  and 
exacted  his  own  terms  from  every  claimant.  The  degree  of 
cottfidGiice  reposed  in  him  by  the  confederated  plunderers  may 
bo  inferred  from  tho  extent  to  which  they  recorded  their  acces- 
sions of  real  estate  and  other  property  in  hie  name. 

Watson's  proportion  of  the  booty  was  large,  and  he  soon 
became  rich.  He,  however,  took  pains  to  conceal  his  pros- 
perity, avoiding  display  in  his  manner  of  living  and  cultivating 
a  general  belief  that  he  was  only  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
His  method  of  doing  this  was  characteristic  of  municipal  tone  ; 
he  would,  for  instance,  visit  some  gambling  establishment,  and, 
after  losing  an  insignificant  sum.  he  would  stop  playing,  on  the 
;rround  that  his  salary  would  not  allow  him  to  stake  more. 
I'liusidering  the  modest  amount  of  this  salary,  however,  he 
iiidulgi?d  in  some  expensive  tastes,  among  which  was  one  for 
s-tlcsh.  He  owned  several  fjuit^e  noted  trotters,  and  it  was 
e  driving  in  Harlem  Lane  that  the  accident  occurred  which 
(VOL.  cxx.  —  NO.  246.  10 
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resulted  in  his  death.  There  was  little  about  him  that  was 
attractive,  though  he  was  uatty  in  appearance  and  always 
dressed  with  extreme  neatness.  His  manner  was  smooth,  but 
indicative  of  an  offensive  degree  of  self-satisfaction  as  well  as 
of  assurance.  The  promptitude  and  directness  of  his  method  of 
at  once  doing  the  city's  business  and  protecting  the  interests 
of  his  confederates  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  anecdote. 
A  visitor  at  his  office,  who  knew  the  inside  working  of  affiuia, 
while  waiting  one  day  for  his  turn  to  be  attended  to,  saw  one 
of  the  Ring  contractors  engaged  in  conversation  with  Watson. 
They  spoke  in  low  tones,  but  from  their  pantomimic  gestures 
the  observer  rightly  conjectured  that  the  contractor  was  asking, 
first  quietly,  and  then  with  importunity,  for  the  payment  of 
some  account  due  him.  WatBon  said  little,  but,  taking  a  scrap 
of  paper,  he  made  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  to  be  dedncted 
for  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Ring ;  the  contractor  read  the 
figures  with  evident  dismay  and  expostulated  with  the  utmost 
energy,  but  in  vam.  After  a  long  argument  he  was  forced  to 
agree  to  the  proposition.  Watson  then  carefully  took  the  piece 
of  paper,  tore  it  into  fine  pieces,  which  he  threw  into  the  waste- 
basket,  and  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  check  for  the  balance 
agreed  upon. 

Woodward,  whose  name  appears  in  such  close  connection 
with  Watson,  like  so  many  others,  owed  his  prominence  to 
family  connection  with  those  near  the  court ;  he  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Joseph  B.  Young,  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  He  was  what  is  currently  known  as  "  a  smart 
young  man  of  affable  manners,"  and  at  one  period  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  prayer-meetings  and  church-going,  and  was 
an  earnest  exhorter  on  these  occasions,  with  a  close  imitation 
of  the  priestly  demeanor.  When  upon  business  bent  he  nsuallj 
drove  over  with  Garvey  or  one  of  the  other  contractors  in  a 
private  coup6  to  the  Broadway  Bank ;  there  he  drew  the  money 
on  the  city  warrants  in  thousand-dollar  bills,  preferring  notes 
of  that  denomination  for  the  greater  facility  they  afforded  of 
ready  division.  He  never  paid  a  contractor  in  the  bank,  but,  on 
their  return  from  it,  ho  would  hand  over  to  him  his  share  of  the 
payment  in  the  Court  House  or  on  the  steps  of  the  City  Hall. 
Woodward  effected  these  divisions  before  twelve  o'clock  on  Sat- 
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iirdajs,  80  that  he  had  time  to  catch  tlie  three-o'clock  train  to 

his  country  place.  He  would  often  invite  Garvey  to  drive  to  the 
depot  with  him,  and  at  such  times  the  two  would  very  frankly 
discuss  business  topics.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Garvey  was 
fearful,  and  nervously  inquired  of  Woodward  if  be  did  not 
appreheud  that  their  frauds  were  becoming  rather  hrazen  in 
character.  The  latter,  however,  philosophically  replied,  '•  Let 
the  others  cover  up  and  hide  matters  for  themselves  ;  that  'a 
not  my  lookout,     I  've  got  my  pile." 

Naturally  where  so  much  work  was  done,  it  was  not  always 
easy  lo  discriminate  for  whom  it  was  done ;  bo  to  obviate  any 
question  on  these  insignificant  details,  Oarvey  and  the  other 
Ring  contractors  were  in  the  custom  of  presenting  to  the  city 
authorities  bills  for  work  performed  on  account  of  the  different 
nicmbcrs  of  the  Ring  and  their  fauiiliats.  Tweed  in  this  way 
effected  large  private  economies  upon  bis  house  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  his  country  place  at  Greenwich.  Connolly  had  a 
house,  stable,  and  surroundings  finished  by  Garvey,  for  which 
seven  warrants  were  presented  and  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
nineteen  thousand  dollars.  For  these  ospenditures  Ingcrsoll 
drew  the  warrants  and  paid  his  own  checks  for  their  amounts 
to  Garvey,  but  the  orders  for  the  work  were  given  by  Watson. 
Barnard  also  had  liis  house  frescoed  by.  Garvey  at  the  city's 
expense;  while  Genet  bad  his  house  and  stable  built  by  the 
contractor  who  erected  the  Harlem  Court  House  at  the  cost 
of  812r>,0l)0.  In  addition  to  peraonal  lavors  of  this  nature, 
lIcBrido  Davidson  presented  a  number  of  individuals  with  his 
safes,  naturally  charging  the  same  to  the  city  ;  this  last  pro- 
ceeding was,  however,  in  view  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
[irivate  assets  which  has  been  described  as  then  in  progress, 
ou  act  of  kindly  thought  fulness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
"  "  ich  partook  almost  of  the  character  of  satire. 


E 


[Ta  recounting  this  strange  history  the  enumeration  of  frauds 
becomes  fairly  monotonous.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  tliem  in  detail,  that  a  thorough  idea  may  be  con- 

f:i  of  the  all-porvading  nature  of  the  operations  of  thess 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  set  of  thieves  in 
rdcd  history  ever  had  so  large  a  field,  or  ever  more  thor- 
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ouglily  exploited  aoy  field.    They  were  like  gucceafifiil  n 
developing  some  rich  mineral  district,  —  in  wbateror  din 
they  turned  tlicy  struck  iijion  new  lenda  of  surprising  j 
These  the  different  members  of  the  Ring  follywcd  up  wit 
patient  and  lusatiablo  assiduity.     While  Tweed,  for  iusi 
absorbed  the  chief  profits  from  the  Street  Cummtssiouera* 
Connolly  devoted  bis  attention  to  other  and  scarcely  lei 
munerativo  sources  of  revenue.     One  of  the  most  proGlt 
these  was  the  public  markets,  in  two  of  which  alone  the  st« 
owners  were  defrauded  to  tlie  extent  of  half  a  million  ( 
lare.     This  wheel  within   a  wheel,  known  as  tbe   "  Uai 
Ring,"  was  headed  by  Superintendents  Carroll  and  Foore,  b 
appointees  of  Gonnolly,      Feore   subsequently  ackiiowledd 
that  he  paid  $8,000  to  secure  his  appointment ;   and  1 
charged  witli  making  $  50,000,  he  said   that  he  bad  < 
money  continually  to  several  persons,  among  whom  were  8 
tors  Genet,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  Michael  Noi 
James  O'Brien,  and  otiiers,  and  tliat  eoueequeutly   he  i 
netted  $30,000  out  of  the  position.     As  Feore  waa  sit] 
tendont  only  eighteen  months,  at  an  annual  salary  a 
some  idea  may   l>e  formed   of  what  the   frauds   i 
been  when  during  that  time  his  share  of  the  pUindfl 
$30,000.     Sums  ranging  from  »100  to  $500  b 
for  the  privilege  of  rebuildiug  or  transferring,  reac 
of  over  $200,000.     The  methods  of  procedure  ^ 
and  ingenious.     The  owner  of  a  stand  would  s 
premises  in  possession  of  another  person  who  woold  pron 
permit  signed  liy  the  Comptroller,  by  virtue  of  which  bo  1 
claim  legitimate  possession,  and  refuse  to  remove  e 
the  payment  of  money.     A  no  less  sum  than  $i  40,00) 
lected  from  the  stand-holders  by  the  auporintcndeut  t 
the  markets,  and  was  dinded  between  himself  i 
while  upon  the  Comptroller's  books  them  also  app: 
ilar  charge  which  was  paid  by  the  city,  the  whole  o" 
apparently  pocketed  by  that  official.     Not  one  i 
balf-millioD  dollars  of  which  the  stand-owncra  v 
wont  into  the  city  treasury,  and  only  $800  of  thj 
was  projwrly  assessed,      It  may  also   ftirthcr  bo  i 
that  only  about  one  third  of  the  fees  charged  to  the  1 
men  were  ever  accounted  for  by  the  Comptioller. 
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PWliile  every  other  dC))ftrtmciit  of  the  city  government  was 
made  tributary  to  the  Ring,  naturally  the  school  system  did 
not  escape  ita  greedy  and  restless  eyes.  In  every  point  of  view 
here  was  a  rich  field  for  plunder;  and  not  only  was  it  rich  in 
direct  plunder,  but  it  supplied,  as  will  be  seeu,  a  ready  means 
of  bribing  large  classes  of  voters  to  the  support  oC  tlie  Ring, 
without  iinposing  any  pecuniary  sacrifices  ujwn  its  nieinbere. 
I'"roin  a  piratical  point  of  view  the  value  of  this  prize  may  be 
cjilimaled  from  tlie  following  statistics.  For  the  year  ]S(i9, 
^  itjlSO-OyO  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  New  York 
City  common  schools.  There  were  117  of  these  schools  in  all, 
with  2. ill  teachers,  98  janitors,  110  trnsteea,  21  inspectors 
of  schools,  and  some  50  other  officials.  Nearly  $2,000,000 
was  annually  spent  in  salaries,  while  the  rcmainiug  million 
and  mure  was  expended  in  buildings,  building-sites,  rent,  fuel, 
gas,  and  miscellaneous  wippIiM  and  expenses. 

Early  In  1869  it  became  very  ajiparent  that  a  concerted  move- 
iDout  was  to  be  made  towards  securing  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  only  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment which  the  Ring  did  not  already  possess.  Several  at- 
tempts had  prcviouslyboen  made  to  elect  school  commissioners 
who  would  prove  convenient  fools,  but  through  the  activity  of 
the  friends  of  the  schools  these  had  hitherto  been  foiled.  The 
commissioners  were  then  invited  to  yield  a  portion  of  the 
patronage  under  their  control ;  and  it  was  also  urged  that  the 
I  '-.achcrs  should  be  assessed  for  political  purposes.  These  en- 
i  roachments  were  stoutly  resisted  by  the  president  of  the  Board, 
Ir.  James  McLean,  a  fearless  and  independent  man,  who  was 
I  i!U  sustained  by  Mr.  S.  B.  H.  Vance,  chairman  of  its  finance 
xinmitfee,  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  Boes^,  its  secretary.  Through 
'!u=ir  untiring  efForta  every  assault  upon  the  department  was  for 
■liL-  timo  defeated.  The  members  of  the  Ring  were  not  accus- 
'  lined  til  such  resistance,  and  they  vented  their  disappointment 
■y  assailing  Mr.  Boes(5  in  eveuy  possible  way.  The  Board  was 
iltnrnat^ly  coaied  and  threatened  to  bring  about  the  secre- 

■  iry's   removal,   but   without   success.      .Sweeny  evinced   an 

■  special  intfirest  in  the  matter,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Board  to  retain  an  incompetent  female  teacher,  who  had 
iu  Bomo  way  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  all-powerful  manipu- 
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lator  in  her  behalf,  and  he  now  made  a  personal  issue  upon 
the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  the  secretary.  The  contest 
stretched  through  months  and  even  years,  for  its  inception 
dated  as  far  back  as  1867.  The  newspapers  finally  took  up 
the  cudgels;  those  in  the  service  of  the  Ring  abused  Mr. 
Boesd  without  stint,  while  he  was  warmly  defended  by  the 
"  Times,"  the  "  Evening  Post,"  the  *•  World,"  and  "  Harper's 
Weekly." 

The  first  of  those  cartoons  by  Thomas  Nast,  which  subse- 
quently proved  so  formidable  a  weapon  in  the  final  struggle 
against  the  Ring,  appeared  in  connection  with  this  school  fight 
Sweeny  soon  had  recourse  to  his  usual  tactics,  and,  having 
failed  to  capture  the  existing  Board,  he  undertook  to  legislate 
its  members  out  of  office.  Accordingly,  when  the  Legislature 
of  1869  assembled,  a  bill  was  prepared  calculated  to  efiect 
that  result.  As  usual,  the  proposed  measure  was  most  ing^i- 
ious  in  its  outer  aspect.  A  new  Board  was  to  be  substituted 
for  the  existing  one,  to  consist  of  twelve  members,  five  of  whom 
were  to  bo  Republicans  and  tho  rest  Democrats ;  while  it  was 
provided  that  no  appropriations  should  be  passed,  except  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Several  distinguished  citizens  were  named 
as  possible  members  of  the  new  body,  but  only  with  a  laudable 
view  to  the  deception  of  an  innocent  public.  In  spite  of  ita 
plausible  exterior,  the  true  character  of  the  measure  was  alto- 
gether too  apparent,  and  it  rested  long  on  the  legislative  files 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  Meantime  the  draft  of 
another  bill  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Boesi?  and  others  connected 
with  the  schools,  and  assurances  were  given  that  if  they  would 
advocate  its  passage  all  further  hostilities  towards  either  the 
existing  Board  or  its  secretary  should  cease.  The  new  bill, 
which  was  offered  by  Tweed  in  the  Senate,  provided  for  a 
division  of  the  school  funds  of  the  whole  State  among  all  free 
schools  having  above  two  hundred  pupils,  without  distinction 
as  to  sect ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  framed  to  place  Catholic 
and  other  sectarian  institutions  for  instruction  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  common  schools.  Mr.  Boesd  and  his  coadjutors 
positively  refused  to  support  this  measure,  which  struck  indeed 
at  the  very  root  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  and 
such  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  press  that  the  bill  was  qui* 
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lUj  suffered  to  die  in  committee.  Tlie  cootest  for  the  posEds- 
"eion  of  the  Now  Vork  City  School  Department  was  then 
resumed  with  increased  bitterness.  Finally,  by  the  aid  of 
the  I^!publica^  mombera  of  the  Legislature,  Sweeny's  origi- 
nal bill  was  passed,  and  the  appointment  of  the  new  school 
commissioners  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor.  Tlie 
csastence  of  the  old  Board  was  thus  terminated.  Just  previous 
to  tlie  passage  of  this  act  a  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
including  the  new  president,  Richard  H.  Larremore,  elected 
in  ISGK,  began  to  waver.  Hitherto  they  liad  stood  firmly 
by  their  secretary,  but  they  now  stated  to  him  that  they  had 
tiie  assurance  of  bolh  Sweeny  and  Hall  that,  if  Mr.  Boesf; 
would  resign,  the  remainder  of  the  Board  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. They  further  intimated  that  they  had  suffored  politi- 
cally as  much  as  they  could  bear  on  behalf  of  the  secretary, 
and  that  he  must  now  submit  to  be  sacrificed.  Mr.  Boest, 
being  thus  left  with  but  a  minority  of  supporters  in  the  Board, 
tendered  his  resignation  in  a  letter  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing biting  language :  — 

"  As  is  well  known  to  most  of  your  number,  I  was  compelled,  la 

the  proper  pcrforroanco  of  my  duties  aa  elerk  of  the  Bonrd,  to  incur 

the  (liKjileosure    of   tboBe  wbo  arc  the  reputed    contrullcrs  of  thu 

(inlitical  afTaiiv  of  tUis  city.     This  led,  hs  you  are  aware,  to  a  dematid 

00  tbcir  part  that  1  should  bo  removed  ftoni  niy  officiu,!  pogitiou. 

Your  rofiiKil  to  acucdo  to  this  demand  has,  t\a  alleged,  reaultiid  iu  an 

ick  npon  tlio  reputation  of  the  Board  of  Educntioti,  ami  iu  an 

Dipt  to  subject  most  of  its  meuiherR  to  a  political  ostraciaui  irliich 

I  majority  have  not  felt  thomaelvos  callixl  upon  to  bear,  and  to 

^ch  I  oortaiidy  do  not  desire  any  of  them  to  submit  on  my  nc- 

llint,  although  you  nil  know  that  it  wns  sought  to  punish  me  for 

g  to  obey  loandat.eB  that  would  have  degraded  the  schools  and 

B  who  controlled  them,     t  should  consider  myself  pour  iudeed  if 

loold  not  suffer  umlur  sach  circumstaiices." 

"The  resignation  thus  tendered  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
Bfteoii  to  four,  and  a  reaoluKon  thanking  Mr.  Boesi  '*  for  hia 
unwearied  industry,  strict  integrity,  and  earnest  efforts  in  the 
course  of  public  education  *'  was  unauimously  adopted  by  the 

.  more  humiliating  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Ring, 
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and  of  the  deplorable  weakness  of  the  respectable  citisciie  d 
New  York,  cuuld  hardly  ho  fui'iiished,  than  was  implied  in  tl 
admission  of  the  raajoritj  of  the  Board  that  tliey  dared  I 
Bup[>ort  tlicir  official  representatiTe  in  the  performance  (i 
duty,  though  he  was  qualified  by  eighteen  years*  ociDncc 
with  the  schools  to  administor  his  office,  and  by  th«dr  ovu 
iudorsemcut  was  a  competent  and  honest  official.  It  is  mattur 
of  gratification,  however,  that  even  this  extraordinary  wlf- 
etultification  did  not  save  the  old  school  conunissioaerB.  In 
spite  of  the  promises  of  Sweeny  and  Hall,  they  were  in  ilw 
time  superseded  by  a  new  Board  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  auJ 
consequently  mainly  composed  of  willijig  tools  of  thi.^  ilinp 
The  effect  on  the  character  of  the  schools  which  was  uaturjUj 
to  be  anticipated  soon  began  to  follow,  and  a  steady  del 
tion,  as  wQl  hereafter  he  seen,  set  in. 

The  attack  upon  tbo  Board  of  Education  and  the  trioi 
over  Mr.  Boesi;  was  more  especially  the  work  of  Mr.  Peter  I 
Sweeny.  Throughout  it  was  characterized  by  his  peculiar  stylf 
of  tactics,  which  partook  neither  of  the  direct  brutality  of 
Tweed,  nor  of  the  mean  cuiiuing  of  Connolly.  In  fact,  the  a 
of  stealing  was  carried  to  jjerfection  by  each  of  these  meiub 
always  in  the  style  of  each.  Tweed  indulged  in  the  gnunlia 
and  flagrant ;  Connolly  was  addicted  to  the  sneabiag  and,  i 
cept  m  their  results,  the  petty  methods ;  while  Sweouy  1 
always  inclined  to  what  was  plausible  and  Bjjecious.  The  fi 
gloried  in  all  the  prominence  of  the  Court  House  fraada ; 
second  battened  on  the  pickings  of  the  markets ;  while  ths  IJ 
delighted  in  stalkiug  his  prey  under  the  cover  of  legality,  and 
this  way  actually  acquired  illicit  wealth  while  cultivating  a  i4 
utation  for  a  disinterested  public  spirit.  During  the  sumd 
of  1869  he  was  absent  iu  Europe,  and  it  is  said  paid^a 
to  Napoleon  III.,  then  Emperor.  Just  prior  to  hia  i 
however,  he  made  a  great  display  of  what  his  adn 
pleased  to  call  an"  unexampled  official  magnaiiimi^f^ 
doning  all  claim  to  the  interest  on  the  city  deposita,  1 
predecessor.  Chamberlain  Deviin,  had,  without  anjJ 
thority,  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  The  office  i  " 
Iain  was  in  New  York  City  identical  with  that  of  coun^ 
urer ;   for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  are  geographic 
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^^b  Hatne,  and  it  ia  only  in  contcQiplation  of  law  that  tlie  two 
^^b  distinct.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  tlie  Board  of  Siiper- 
^^■ora,  however,  the  salaries  of  the  city  officials  had  beeu  du- 
^Hkat«d,  tlirough  tho  ingenious  doviee  of  paying  tliem  a  socoud 
^^Bd  in  the  mythical  character  of  county  officers. 
^^ffiy  the  tax  levy  of  1861}  the  chain berlain's  fees  vere  fixed 
^■810,000.  In  April,  1867,  two  mouths  afttr  Sweeny's  ap- 
^Kntment  to  the  office  by  Mayor  Uoffinau,  a  provision  of 
^^B  tax  levy  of  that  year  provided  that,  as  county  treasui'er, 
^Hp  cbamherlain  should  also  receive  an  additional  salary  of 
^H0,000.  The  chamlierlain  is  ex  oficio  one  of  the  commis- 
^Hnera  of  Uie  sinking  fund,  and  in  that  capacity  Sweeny 
^Batned  anothor  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars,  or  an  uggre- 
^^fee  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  per  aunnm.  These  facts 
^Hriug  become  public,  a  change  in  the  law  was  not  unnaturally 
^^■gestod ;  hut  all  further  discussion  on  this  point  was  stilled, 
^Hen  Sweeny  ostentatiously  announced  that  ho  proposed  there- 
^Her  to  pay  over  to  the  city  all  surplus  profila  from  iutoroste 
^Btlie  deposits  of  tiio  city  moneys  ;  he,  however,  reserved  the 
^^Rit  to  make  these  disbursements  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  ^ 
^^B  not  propose  to  submit  to  any  form  of  accountability.  Upon 
^Het  ground  of  law  or  of  morality  the  city  chamberlain,  more 
^^■ti  any  other  public  officer  or  trustee,  was  juslilied  in  ap- 
^^^priating  to  his  own  use  the  interest  earned  by  the  public 
^Hney  iu  his  bunds  is  not  immediately  apparent  to  ordhiary 
^Hnds ;  the  circumstance  that  after  the  death  of  Chamberlain 
^^Brlin,  and  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  an 
^^BOQ  at  law  was  commenced  against  the  executors  of  the  late 
^^■iniliorlain  to  recover  for  the  city  the  interest-money  which 
^^B  tbuA  been  appropriated  during  Devlin's  terra  of  office,  is 
^Beumptive  proof  that  no  such  abuse  was  recognized.  Sweeny, 
^Btrerer,  acquired  great  credit  on  account  of  his  disinterested 
^^faoti  in  the  matter. 

^^pn  his  report  for  1867  Comptroller. Connolly  made  mention  of 
I  tilis  announcement  of  his  confederate,  and  stated  that  "  the  rev-  - 

enues  from  this  source  arc  estimated  at  upwards  of  $100,000 

I  peryear."  Sweony'Borgan,the"Citizen,"  subsequently  claimed 

t  there  had  been  paid  over  on  account  of  interest-nioiiey, 

iing  its  patron*a  torm  of  office,  $  108,000,  or  about  $  66,000 
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per  auDum.    As  some  compensation  Tor  audi  disinterefttedi 
and  perhaps  to  show  tliat  repulilica  aru  not  always  ungrnU 
at  its  next  session  the  Legislature   iiilerpolaled   tbuso  woi' 
into  tlie  lax  levy  of  I8ti8,  among  the  olijects  for  which  tnon-. ! 
wore  to  he  raised:  "The  compcusalion  of  the  county  Ireastir 
of  the  said   county  shall   hereafter  bo   one  half  of  one  [■ 
cent  on  all  moneys  paid  out  by  him  in  that  capacity,  but  U' 
exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the 
treasury."     Barely  has  anything  mora  admirable  in  its 
been  penned.     To  the  uuBophisdcatcd  nature  it  would 
that  ten  thousand  dollars  vas  to  he  the  limit  of  the 
treasurer's  emolument,  instead  of  t^^enly-one  tbousaad  At 
as  it  then  wa»,  and  three  times  twenty-one  thonsaud  dol 
it  was  immediately  claimed  to  be  under  the  constraction 
to  this  clause.     During  the  two  years  1^68,  t8C>9,  CtiamI 
Sweeny  drew  from  the  State  Comptroller,  in  addition  to  hi 
salary  as  county  treasurer,  the  sum  of  $83,045.30  :  and] 
total  income  was  now  therefore  8  62,522.65,  which, 
reward  for  his  "magnanimity"  in  regard  to  the  intei 
city  deposits,  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  in  peace.     Th* 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  told.     The  sole  service  perfc 
by  Sweeny,  in  return  for  these  foes  of  $  41,522  per  aiinnm 
the  State  treasury,  was  the  drawing  a  check  on  a  New 
bank,  in  favor  of  the  State  Comptroller,  for  the 
the  State  taxes  collected  in  the  city  j  a  duty  for  which  91 
had  theretofore  been  justly  considered  a  liberal  compcni 
Thus  for  five  minutes'  work  once  a  year,  the  "  magnanimona' 
Sweeny  received  a  salary  more  than  twice  that  of  the  Free- 
ident  of   the  United    States.     The  emoluments    of    Swecoj'i 
various  speculations  were  estimated  by  competent  autborilv  il 
$60,000,  in  addition  to  his  salaries.     Besides  his  real-«stBt< 
operationfi,  which  were  naturally  highly  renmuerative,  ho  «ai 
also  reputed  to  bo  the  fortunate  proprietor  of  a  liberal  iiiiercsi 
in  the  Fisk  pavement,  and  he  was  moreover  a  favorite  rcferw 
of  certain  of  the  judges  in  cases  in  which  the  work  pmniiK^ 
to  be  light  aud  the  fees  heavy.   Occasionally  also  he  Bervod  ast 
receiver,  and  one  notable  instance  of  this  was  in  the  cusv  of  tte 
issuing  of  a  largo  amount  of  stock  by  the  Erie  diroctora  in  iiit 
violation  of  an  injunction,  during  the  struggle  between  tbU 
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J  and  Vandorbilt  in  186S,  After  the  stock  had  been  issncd 
I  Bold,  the  directors  of  the  corporation  had  fled  to  Jersey 
ff,  carrying  tlie  |)roceeds  of  the  operation  with  them.  There 
t  absolutely  nothing  iii  tho  case  for  a  receiver  to  take  poB- 
L  of,  nor  any  duties  for  him  to  perform.  In  a  most 
;ular  way,  however,  Judge  Barnard  appointed  Sweeny  to 
,  and  tho  rest  followed  aa  a  matter  of  course.  He 
\  appointed  for  a  purpose,  and  he  accomplished  it.  The 
bpronjise  wliich  enabled  the  exiled  Drew  to  return  to  Wall 
net  also  secured  to  the  represoutative  of  tho  Ring  a  fee  of 
|BO,000  for  filing  during  a  brief  space  an  office  in  which  not 
Wty  had  to  bo  porfornjed.  And  thus  in  these  various  ways 
\  ptausibio  Sweeny  gathered  iu  his  harvest  not  less  succesa- 
itty  than  did  the  noisy  Tweed  or  the  slimy  Connolly. 
Enough  has  however  been  said  of  the  methods  through 
which  these  men  acquired  (heir  plunder.  It  now  remains  to 
return  to  the  order  of  events  and  to  recount  tho  struggles 
through  which  fur  a  time  they  sustained  and  strengthened 
themselves  in  their  positions  of  vantage.  For  even  at  first, 
whilo  the  victory  of  1868  was  still  a  thing  of  yesterday,  they  were 
made  to  realize  that  incessant  vigUauco  was  the  price  of  other 
things  besides  liberty.  Scarcely  was  the  victory  of  1868 
irhieved,  before  certain  of  those  who  had  materially  contribuied 
T '  I  it  began  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  discontent  at  what  they  were 
jilvased  to  regard  as  the  iusufficient  estimate  placed  upon  the 
value  of  their  services.  A  revolt  was  planned  against  Tweed, 
Sweeny,  and  the  rest,  who  had  indeed  appropriated  to  them- 
selves even  more  than  tho  lion's  share  of  tlie  prey.  Gradually, 
Bullonly,  silently,  the  discontented  ones  drew  apart  and  retired 
to  their  tents.  Prominent  among  these  were  James  O'Brien, 
John  Morrifisey,  Senators  Norton  and  Genet,  —  better  known 
among  their  associates  as  "  Hike  "  Norton  and  "  Prince  Har- 
ry "  Genet,  —  Jolin  Fo-\,  Thomas  Creamer,  Thomas  Lodwith, 
Police  Justice  Cos,  and  others  equally  versed  in  all  the  myste- 
1  ii!a  of  city  politica.  They  constituted  a  choice  collection  of 
iiiniicijwil  *' Btrikera,"  such  as  might  well  have  figured  iu  the 
iuier  annals  of  reju'lican  Rome.      Prominent  among  them 

K James  O'Brien,  eheriff  of  the  county  of  New  York.     He 
r 


his  name  betrayed  tlio  Irish  stock  from  wliich  he  flprnnp.    f'- 
was  of  tliatlriali- American  type,  the  peculiarUies  of  wM.  ';    ■ 
well  understood  in  American  politics.     Ho  began    li 
streets  of  New  York  City,  and  could  boast  of  littl*:    i 
except  what  ho  had  derived  from  tliat  dubiouB  schtKil,     r  ii  . 
space  he  worked  as  a  stouc-moson,  and  was  also  tlio  forcmt: 
of  a  fire  company,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  becani'.'  a  *■>-■. 
politician.     At  one  period,  for  some  participation  in  an  ■  '■ 
riot,  lie  was  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  Blackwell's  Islnii  i 
a  sentence  of  Judge  Oeorgo  G.  Barnard.     But  the  wlr 
time  brought  its  revenges,  and  O'Brien  afterwards,  n^    . 
bcr  of  the  Legialaluro,  voted  on  that  magistrate's  iro]"' l   ' 
He  was  twice  elected  alderman,  though  bitterly   cfi/ii  - 
Sweeny,  and  in  that  capacity  he  proved  so  slj^ug  ami 
to  the  Ring  that  a  truce  was  declared,  and  in  dun  ■    . 
time  be  was  made  sheriff.     Ho  was  now  rich,  and  tiis  ri  ..   .   . 
was  fired ;    he  aspired  to  be  nothing  less  than  tlie   ri»'al  ^ 
Tweed.    He  was  wholly  illiterate,  but  he  possessed  in  i  n  ■ 
markable  degree  the  indescribable  quality  known  a»  pciWK^ 
magnetism.     He  was  not  addicted  to  the  leaser  and  i 
ciable  vices,  for  he  neither  drank  nor  smoked  ;  nor  had  ll>l 
faculty  as  a  public  speaker,  and  yet,  though  tacitom,  htl 
exceedingly  popular.     Had  he  enjoyed  better  ndvnnta 
early  life,  he  might  well  have  proved  a  political  jiowor.    Ci^ 
the  circumstances  he  developed  into  a  ward  politician,  a 
such  was  probably  neither  more  uor  less  corrupt  thati  tbal 
jority  of  his  associates. 

Senator  Norton  —  better  known  under  various  psetldoBfl 
as  "Mike,"  the  "Thunderbolt,"  or  "Crow"  —  was  ai 
loud-voiced,  showy  demagogue,  resplendent  with  enca 
diamonds,  and  overflowing  with  coarse  geuitJIty.  In  titv  I 
trict  extending  from  Canal  to  Bleecker  Streets,  and  from  B 
way  west  to  tho  Hudson  River,  one  of  the  worst  sections  ii(| 
city,  this  man  represented  a  numerous  following.  His  » 
to  the  Ring  in  the  election  of  1868  were  second  in  imp( 
oniy  to  those  of  O'Brien,  but  now  be  too  was  grown  dia 
and  had  openly  quarrelled  with  Tweed.  Of  Morrisscy  1 
hardly  nocoseary  to  speak.  His  career  had  been  a  giuL 
checkered  one.    At  one  tjme  champion  of  the  prise-rli^,  i 
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ko(|ueiit]y  a  member  of  Congresa,  an  operator  'm  Wall 

,  and  a  jirofessioual  gambler,  —  he  now  dalililed  in  mu- 

jal  politics  mucli  as  bo  inigbt  bave  done  in  an  exciting 

Q  of  cliance.     Ill-treated  as  he  considered  liimsolf  by  both 

Kd  and  Sweeny,  he  now  turned  upon  tho  Ring  with  ail  the 

mtment  inspired  hy  a  sense  of  personal  hatred. 

fanet  was  a  grand  nephew  of  that  Frcndi  Minister  to  the 

bed  States  whose  name  is  so  prominent  in  the  early  annals 

1  republic,     lie  lived  at  IIarlt;m,  and  thero  lie  enacted 

Ksamo  part  which  Tweed  performed  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 

[bboring  metropolis.      Fox   controlled  the  polities  of  the 

r  wards  of  the  city,  where  sailor  board  Lug-honses  abounded. 

Kwith  was  a  police  justice,  reputed  to  bo  an  honest  man,  and 

■jring  great  popularity  among  the  Catholics.     Creamer  was 

Biator  from  New  York,  and  joined  tho  movement  on  a  ven- 

These  men,  however,  did  not  stand  alone.     The  city 

^rnment  had  now  fallen  into  such  shamelet^s  disrepute,  that 

by  respectable  citizens  had  l>egun  to  cast  about  in  search 

Iny   auxiliaries  through  whose   aid   a   sncnesBful  waifare 

I  it  might  by  any  chanco  be  waged.     It  seemed  to  such 

i  any  change  must  needs  be  a  change  for  the  better ;  and 

^tJU|^  that  always  dangerous  creed,  that  it  is  permissible  to 

fc  tbe  Devil  with  fire,  they  now  sought  to  inaugurate  a  movo- 

kt  of  so-called  reform  through  the   agency   of  this  newer 

p,  ffhicb  had  assumed  tho  name  of  the  Young  Democracy. 

ninent  among  these  was  Hamnol  J.  Tildeu  ;  and  this  fact 

B  vohimcs  in  regard  to  the  political  demoralization  which 

ifallen  upon  the  first  city  in  republican  America.     At  first 

a  of  the  city  viewed  the  Young  Democracy  movement 

I  ludiffcrencc.  ns  \it\:ij!  n.  mere  faction  6ght  witliin  the 

Kratio  party,     .iftorwards,  however,  the  "  World  "  and 

'  took  sides  v>ttli  the  faction  of  discontent  in  the  most 

teetic  manner.    The  former  paper,  in  particular,  was  im- 

Ulg  in  its  donundalions  of  the  Ring.     Referring  to  the 

■idential  election  of  IStlS,  it  spoke  of  the  "  shameless  and 

ping  fraud  by  which  such  corruptionists  of  the  Ring  as  Wil- 

I  M.  Tweed  and  Oakey  Hall  had  cut  down,  below  its  level, 

ightfol  votes  of  Horatio  Seymour,"  and  now  it  declared 

r  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt." 


Tlie  revolt  was  planned  at  a  secret  meeting  held  (»n  Xe*- 

Tear's  day  of  1870,  at  the  house  of  John  Morriaaey.    Creamer, 
Norton,  Genet,    O'Brien,  McQuade,  and  Coi    were   prectnl 
Their  plans,  at  first,  were   wholly   defensire,    and   consist^ 
in  little  more  than  simple  resistance  to  further  legi;;'   '       '  ' 
the  benefit  of  the  Ring.     It  was  helieved  that  advani,. . 
betaken  of  the  general  dissatisfaction  which  prevai'.   ■ 
ranks  of  the  Democracy,  and  that  delegates  could  !■ 
to  the  State  Convention  which  was  to  he  held  in  ^l 
1870,  who  would  not  prove  amenable  to  SwiiCiiy'.s 
and  who  would  defeat  the  re-nomination  of  Huffman   mr  ii- 
Governorship,  which  was  Iheu  contemjilated.     O'Brien's  san 
gnine  nature,  however,  precipitated  mailers.     He  revealed  tl-' 
plot,  fii-st  to  one  and  then  to  another,  until  it  became'  p I'l  .■ 
property-     A  more  aggressive  policy,  therefore,  bccaino  !.■  <:'■■■ 
sary,  and  a  sis  months' campaign  at  large  was  chan^i  lI  in-.i. 
one  of  two  months  in  the  Legislature.    The  scene  of  o|icratii.«i 
soon  shifted,  therefore,  from  the  club-rooms  of  the  city  lo  tin 
capital  of  the  State. 

Albany  is  not  a  large  place,  and  enjoys  no  great  iiapartaott 
except  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  capital  of  New  York,  WhM 
the  Legislature  is  not  sitting  it  is  as  dull  and  lifeless  us  a  cvu> 
try  town.  But  during  the  winter  it  does  not  lack  aainu- 
tion,  though  even  then  most  of  its  activity  rests  below  ll* 
surface ;  for,  though  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  ai-e  iiniai 
enough,  the  real  work  is  done  in  the  committee  meetin.cv  ii 
hotel  rooms,  and  in  the  "lobby."'  The  close  proximjii  (( 
Albany  to  New  York  renders  it  almost  a  suburb  of  tIiL>  laik-r 
city,  while  in  some  respects  the  six  hours  of  interval  bi-rwpci 
the  two  renders  the  former  an  even  more  convenient  kiojiii!; 
for  legislative  manipulations  than  if  it  were  within  the  limiu 
of  Manhattan  Island.  The  active  work  of  legislation  is  lea 
subject  to  curious  scrutiny;  while  lobbyist  and  legislator  can 
confer  midisturbed  during  the  passage  from  tho  one  city  lo  th» 
other.  The  cars  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  at  theitf.  iin)» 
present  a  very  animated  appearance.  They  are  cro'vded  witk 
passengers  who  beguile  the  monotony  of  the  journey  h;  a 
devotion  to  cards  almost  as  assiduous  as  that  which  onue  mudi 
famous  the  Western-river  stcamboate.     Many  lutricatQ  lego- 


'itive  proceedings   are   discussed  and  matured  during  these 

I  ips,  in  the  privacy  or  a  drawiiig-room  car.  It  is  a  curious  cir- 
'  uirifitaiice,  that  not  infrequently  the  same  traius  which  convey 
'  lifso  lugislalive  operatora  to  Albany  also  carry  gaugn  of  pria- 

::n.-re  to  Sing  Sing,  and  tliero  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
il'cit  those  from  whose  operations  the  community  has  most  to 
'  ;ir  do  not  descend  at  the  prison  gates. 

Legislative  corruption  has   apparently   been   reduced  to  a 

■  :tWm  at  Albany.     A  sufRcieney  of  money  only  was  needed, 
.iring  the   palmy   days   of  the   Ring,   to  carry  almost   any 

I'lieme,  no  matter  how  nerarious,  through  either  branch.  Ex- 
iMjvcrnor  Seymour,  who  had  ample  opportunity  for  knowing 

lie  facts  whereof  he  spoke,  has  placed  upon  record  the  strong 
■i-.-laration,  that  ''you  can  scarcely  put  your  finger  upon  a 

ioan  spot  at  Albany."   The  venerable  art  of  lobbying  has  there 

i  'ea  elevated  into  a  science,  and  has  become  a  regular  profes- 
ei<>n,  not  less  recognized,  though  far  less  respectable,  than  law 
or  medicine.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  lucrative  profession  :  one 
of  its  members  at  Albany  is  said  to  bo  worth  $400,000 ;  while 
another,  in  a  few  years,  has  accumulated  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion. The  business  of  these  men  is  to  extract  money  out  of 
legislation,  and  their  methods  are  no  less  manifold  than  their 
ways  are  dark;  their  business  lies  with  corruption.  Natu- 
rally, if  occasion  offers,  they  are  not  above  taking  pay  from 
both  the  friends  and  opponents  of  a  given  measure ;  while 
BomelimcB  hills  are  concocted  with  no  other  view  than  to 
levy  black-mail  out  of  the  necessities  or  fears  of  some  class 
or  corporation.  In  such  cases  the  lobbyist  is  the  legislative 
broker.  A  member  introduces  the  measure,  and  it  is  referred 
to  the  proper  committee.  The  lobbyist  then  in  due  time  waits 
upon  the  proposed  victim,  and  labors  with  him  on  the  subject 

■f  tlie  threatened  law.  He  generally  succeeds  in  convincing 
iiiin  that,  unless  a  satisfactory  sum  of  money  is  forthcoming  to 

,iiietly  suppress  the  bill  then  slumbering  in  the  committee 
■  Him,  a  much  larger  sum  will  be  required  to  defeat  it  in  the 

'.'■f^islature.     In  altogether  too  many  cases  the  money  is  paid, 
U  the  measure  is  heard  of  no  more.     Among  the  shrewder 
bolder  business  men  of  New  York  this  trick  of  the  lohbj 
LOW  well  understood  and  effectively  met  by  a  hold  polii 
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of  defiance ;  but  this  retiuircs  an  activo  and   vigorous  ] 
wliich  the   lobbyist   fully  appreciates  in  advance   and   rarciT 
cares  to  encounter.     When  he   does  encounter  it,   liia  om 
throw  is  apt  to  be  disastrous ;  and  tliose  curious  in  ttuch  sti)' 
jects  can  study  the  whole  method  both  of  attack  at"'  '■^"  ■ 
ance  iu  these  cases  in  an  attempted  levy  of  Idack-in 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  in  187:i,  as  recounted  by   Mr.  ! . 
Clark.*    As  a  rule,  however,  these  men  understand  1 1 
nes8  quite  as  well  as  burglars;  they  rarely  begin  •>)■■ 
unless  by  careful  previous  investigations  they  are  woll  . 
that  their  victims  are  too  numerous  aud  helpless  to  citfi 
or  unless  they  have  discovered  some  point  wMcli  will  not  bcv 
exposure. 

Another  and  very  favorite  source  of  revenue  to  tho  lobbri-- 
is  tlie  appropriation  to  his  own  use  of  any  sums  of  tnuouy  wlii< ' 
he  may  have  received  as  a  corruption  fund.     If  the  meaeu: 
he  is  employed  to  advocate  becomes  a  law,  no  (iuostin;is  ir 
asked.    If,  however,  it  fails  to  pass,  the  position  of  tlic  1<<Ii';f  -^ 
is  fairly  impregnable,  as,  with  the  loftiest  possiblo   t  nii;    V 
tliea  refuses  all  information  as  to  what  use  he  may  hnvi'  lu^iif 
of  the  money  he  has  received,  upon  the  grouurl   of  a  [in«fw- 
sional  etiquette,  which  seals  his  lips  as  to  the  conduct  of  lf>'<« 
whom  be  bad  sought  to  corrupt.     Such  methods  of  procedure, 
and  such  a  reign  of  corruption,  seem  scarcely  possible;  nad 
yet  that  tbey  are  no  matters  of  fancy  has  been   esl^al'lished. 
as  the  result  not  only  of  many  legislative  investigations,  fmt  > ' 
numerous  collateral  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  jusii.>,     I: 
is,  indeed,  only  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  clasti  u!  l_;:i- 
lators  who  can  be  bought  outright  for  money  down,  like  caiw 
in  the  market,  and  iu  most  cases  among  the  most  vonal  saa<' 
degree  of  circumlocution  is  necessary.     Every  shadtt   nf  cur- 
ruption  was,  however,  well  understood  by  the  c\ty  Ifi 
one  man  it  was  necessary  to  lend  money  without   1 
exacting  as  to  security  for  repayment.      Another  i: 
had  to  bo  engaged  to  perform  some  trivial  service  :i 
ridiculously  disproportionate  to  its  real  value.    Tb-' 
enormous  sums  would   be  placed  at  the  disposal   •■. 
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pnts,  and  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  disjw&ition 
Me  of  them.  For  instance,  to  one  of  the  most  notorious 
Diesc  anomaluQs  go-betweene  sixty  thousand  dollars  was 
by  Jay  Gould  for  alleged  legal  services.  This  iudi- 
has  frequently  related  ia  public  places  a  ludicrous 
nt  of  his  experience.  An  Assemblyman  came  to  his 
n  one  day  to  receive  the  price  of  his  vote.  Before  a  set- 
Dneut  could  be  eSected  a  brother  legislator,  intent  on  the 
be  errand,  knocked  at  the  door.  To  avoid  an  awkward 
leting  the  resourcoful  lobbyist  liid  the  first-comer  under  his 
B,  and  tlion  admitted  the  second  ;  who,  quite  unconacious  of 
|rig  UiU8  overheard,  proceeded  to  discuss  the  terms  of  his 
inpe»Bation  with  edifying  candor.  It  was  the  old  tableau  of 
leph  Surface  and  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
llujipose  that  in  this  case  it  led  either  to  the  exposure  of  the 
■,  or  to  any  reformation  in  the  manners  of  his  too-wiU- 
\  confidants. 

B  Ring  was  most  effectively  represented  in  the  Legislature 
69,  for  Tweed  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  at  the  same 
B  that  Hoffman  hud  been  placed  in  the  Qovernor'e  clialr. 
t  once  took  the  lend  at  Albany,  and  managed  both  houses 
much  the  same  high-handed  manner  in  which  ho  admin- 
1  the  Street  Department  of  the  city.  The  contrast  be- 
i  his  attitude  in  the  State  Senate  now,  and  in  Congress 
I  years  before  is  very  striking.  At  Washington  he  had 
1  an  obscure  and  unnoticed  member  wholly  devoid  of  influ- 
i,  while  now  in  Albany  he  was  supreme.  Mr.  G.  W,  Curtis, 
kino  of  his  pleasant  Easy-Chair  papers,  has  given  a  vivid 
Mre  of  tlie  cily  chieftain  standing  in  the  Delevan  Houec, 
I  contemplating  the  assembled  legislators  as  they  sat  at 
,  ill  much  the  same  spirit  of  pride  and  joy  evinced  by 
riu  while  he  watched  Masters  Hawkins  and  Bates  as  they 
ictised  thieving  in  his  den.  The  comparison  was  not  inapt. 
B  other  members  of  the  Ring,  Sweeny,  Counolly,  and  Hull, 
e  all  experienced  lobbyists,  and  they  rendered  him  effective 
;  but  it  was  Tweed  who,  as  the  "  Herald  "  truly  asserted, 
iTcarried  the  Legislature  in  his  pocket." 

!  circumstances  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  city 
[  levy  for  11^69  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  modus 
..  CXX.  —  NO.  246.  11 
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opercmdi  in  this  field  of  public  service.     Tlie  eatimat«i)  of  fl 
amount  needed  to  carrj  on  tiie  municipal  governmout  (or  ffiT 
year  liad  Iteeu  made  by  the  heads  of  the  different  de])artm«uit> 
and  compiled,  at  the   usual  time,  by  the  Comptroller  aiiri  th 
then  acting  Mayor,  Coman.     They  had  then  been  presii, 
the  Legislature  for  approval,  and  for  authority  to  levy  1 1 
sary  taxes  upon  the  property  of  the  city.     The   tolui 
which  the  Comptroller  and  the  acting  Mayor  had  fixiii 
neceasary  for  the  annual  budget  was  a  fraction  over  Iw 
lions  of  dollars.     The  expenditure  of  the  greater  ji.j; 
sum  was  already  regulated  by  law,  but  a  balatico  in   1 1 
Irarhood  of  six  millions  in  amount  was  estimated  as    i 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  tlic  gorcrnmcut.      A  ■ : 
gatiou  by  the  Citizens*  Association  Bhowcd.on  tliecon' 
this  sum  exceeded  by  about  one  third  part  the  ain.i] 
would  be  properly  required,  and  the  counsel  of  tho  A 
went  up  to  Albany  to  oppose  the  approval  of  tlio  l;i!  l 
Two  separate  drafts  of  acts  authoming  the  counts 
budget  were  introduced,  one  into  each  branch  of  (lit 
ture.     The  authorship  of  both  of  these   was   discluim>-i!  '; 
the  Comptroller,  upon  whom  tlie  duty  of  preparing  the  bu<!^ 
properly  devolved,  as  soon  as  it  was  rumored  that  the  Assocb- 
tion  had  discovered  them  to  be  80  framed  as  to  authorixA  the 
levy  of  a  sum  unnecessarily  large.     The  two  bills,  lioworer, 
ultimately  came  before  tlie  Committw  on  Cities,  a  mnjtirily  it 
which  reported  them   both  to  the  Assembly,  rccommundinieil 
the  same  time  cousitlcrable  reductions  in  several   particulirs- 
"  This  report,"  as  a  high  auttiority  remarked, "'  for  its  rcpai 
to  the  iutcrest  of  the  city,  has  been  unparalleled  in  rectitude  i« 
the  annals  of  the  previous  sovou  sessions  of  the  LeRislatnrs." 
The   struggle,  however,  was   very   far   from   ended.      Mayiff 
Hall,  wlio  in  a  letter  to  a  city  newspaper  had   sliortly  befim 
complained  that  sufficient  means  were  not  provided   to  cnalil* 
the  local  rulers  to  carry  on  the  city  government,  went  up  ta 
Albany,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of  office-holders,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  army  of  diBappointcd  and  anxious  claimnnls.    A 
plot  was  quietly  matured  to  have  a  new  tax   levy  prcjarod,  i 
which  was  to  be  crowded  with  items  of  largo  amount  audfl 
it8  total  should  be  nearly  twico  that  reported  by  the  comO^I 
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tee,  far  exceeding  even  the  original  estimates  of  the  Comp- 
fplier.  It  also  included  several  new  estimates  for  purposes 
;  previously  referred  to.  This  levy  was  to  be  suddenly  in- 
iduced  into  the  Legislature  as  a  substitute  for  the  moderate 
B  already  offered,  and  was  to  be  pushed  tlirougli  Uie  several 
iges  under  the  pressure  of  the  previous  question,  thus  cut- 
g  off  all  examination  of  its  details.  An  attempt  to  carry 
B  plan  into  eifect  failed  through  the  blunder  of  a.  member  who 
H  himself  privy  to  the  plot.  The  nest  day  the  original  tax 
H  were  called  up  to  take  their  third  reading,  and  another 
faci  more  successful  attempt  was  then  made.  The  clerk  had 
rely  read  the  title,  on  the  question  of  the  final  passage  of  the 
,  when  a  Republican  member  got  the  floor,  produced  the 
0  secret  levies,  and  olTercd  tliem  as  amendments  to  the  iiills 
Ifore  the  House.  The  previous  question  was  then  called, 
■e  substituted  levies  represented  an  increase  of  fom'  millions 
|ier  the  Comptroller's  original  estimates.  Notwithstanding 
rigorous  opposition,  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  which  in- 
^ded  in  it  twenty  Republicans,  voted  for  the  bills,  which  ac- 
fdingly  went  up  to  the  Senate.  In  that  body,  however,  the 
fcret  amendments  were  disagreed  to,  and  the  whole  measure 
put  to  a  committee  of  conference,  which  made  a  reduction 
F  three  millions  in  the  amount.  This  report  was  dually  ac- 
j)ted,  and  the  levies,  as  reduced,  were  passed.  The  inven- 
pn  of  this  cunning  aud  nearly  successful  scheme  was  gen- 
■lly  attributed  to  Mayor  Hall,  and  the  following  table  shows 
R  totals  of  the  original  estimate  of  the  Comptroller,  the  secret 
vies  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  levies  as  finally  passed :  — 
City  I.kvt. 


•  ♦,89G,-(77.0li 


Lrvi/  cu  paiitd. 


CooNTT  Levy. 
$3,95(1,550.110 


*  1,442,845,00  $3,95(1,550.110  $  2,5.50,5.50.00 

It  was  in  this  Assembly  tliat  the  Ring  was  to  measure  its 
strength  with  the  disaffected  body  of  its  own  followers  which 
had  now  definitely  assumed  the  name  of  the  Young  Democ- 
racy. The  question  of  a  new  city  charter  speedily  mised  an 
ifisne  between  the  two   organizations.      It   was  an  issue  also 


which  had  to  be  raised,  for  now  the  Democratic  party  for  I 
first  time  in  twcntj-five  years  was  iti  cuuiplcto  control  of  I 
government  of  the  State,  —  a  Democratic  Ooveriior  woa  I 
tained  by  a  Democratic  majority  in  tUe  Legislature, 
party  leaders  were  bound  by  comitleas  pled^;cs  to  rustm 
the  people  of  New  York  City  the  control  of  their  local  gOT( 
mcnt,  and  it  only  remained  to  see  how  those  plcdgei 
be  redeemed.  At  last,  and  only  after  long  delay,  ttie  drid 
a  new  charter  was  submitted  to  the  Assemblr  by  Alexai 
Frear,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sweeny's,  and  ii  was  und^n 
to  present  at  onco  the  views  of  Sweeny  and  Tweed  aud  I 
relation  to  city  governments.  In  its  more  important  Featd 
the  proposed  charter  was  flagrantly  undemocratic,  and  tl  j 
perfectly  manifest  that  its  end  aud  aim  was  to  add  to  i 
exisLiujr  power  of  the  Ring,  without  bestowing  a  UiougliM 
lost  municipal  rights.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  it  met  n 
almost  universal  condemnation,  and  was  conserjueutly  i 
doned.  This  defeat  so  intimidated  Sweeny,  who  was  at  4 
time  snffering  under  a  periodical  dyspeptic  attack,  tJiat  | 
wholly  lost  heart,  and  intimated  to  his  friends,  aiid  eveti  \ 
BO  far  as  to  amiouncc  m  some  of  the  papers,  an  intontioi 
withdrawing  from  politics.  Tweed,  however,  coungi 
stood  his  ground  and  awaited  the  conflict  now  cieariy  f 
pending. 

A  series  of  bills  which  together  formed  the  itucleuB  I 
charter  was  next  introduced  by  the  advocates  of  refarm  t 
the  auspices  of  the  Young  Democracy.      Among  those  1 
were  consulted  in  regard  to  these  measures  were  Messrs.  T 
bio  aud  Tildcn,  Horace  Greeley,  Charles  Nordhoff,  aud  Jui 
S.  Schultz,  and  tliey  also  had  the  approval  of  (be  Union  I 
Club,  and  had  been  indorsed  in  a  caucus  of  the  Domoci 
representatives  of  New  York  with  but  one  dissenting  Toi 
These  bills  now  passed  to  a  third  reading  and  their  add] 
seemed  imminent,  even  Tweed  having  voted  for  them, 
denly,  and  as  If  by  magic,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  qui 
changed.     Treason  was  discovered  in  the  ranks  of  the  refoij 
ers,   when   a   Democratic  representative  of  New    York  ' 
moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  one  of  tbo  t 
All  the  Republican  members,   who   had   previously  Bbuwn  a 
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^^noBitiou  to  support  tlie  mefiBures,  with  eome  twenty  Domo 
^Hti«,  among  whom  were  Creamer  and  Norton,  voted  for  the 
^Htion.  Tims  almost  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye  tlie  fruits  of 
^^Bong  winter's  work  wore  lost,  and  tlie  Young  Democracy  in 
^Hn  sustained  a  defeat. 

^Bfweed  now  sought  to  effect  n  compromise,  and  oven  went 
^^Bar  as  to  offer  O'Brien  two  hundred  thonsnud  dollara  if  lie 
^^bld  lend  his  aid  towards  the  passage  of  such  a  clinrter  as 
^^■lld  prove  satisfactory  to  the  Young  Democracy.  The  sum 
^^■tna  large,  but  it  ie  to  he  rememltered  whose  the  money  was, 
^^Kertainly  it  did  not  belong  to  him  who  made  the  olfer.  It 
^^B,  however,  refused,  and  Tweed  then  prepared  to  battle 
^^Bh  hia  foes.  Tlioy  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  ofllieo  of 
^Hputy  stroot  commissinner ;  he  refused  to  tender  it :  and  then, 
^^Boagh  the  efforts  of  O'lirien,  Commissioner  McLean  removed 
^^B.  He  was  also  threatened  with  removal  from  the  chair- 
^^Buship  of  the  Tammnny  General  Committee,  and  Ins  polili- 
^^K  ruin  seemed  imminent.  For  a  moment  even  his  courage 
^^B  buoyancy  are  said  to  have  forsaken  him  in  the  presence  of 
^Hbw  adherents,  whom  ho  entreated  not  to  desert  him.  He 
^^■n  shed  team. 

^^Vor  a  brief  space  the  contest  now  drifted  away  to  the  city. 

^^Biapor  voB  circulated  and  signed  by  two  hundred  and  twenty 

^^■nbers  of  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Contmittoo,  in  which 

^^Bge   Cardozo   figured   among   Dumerous   adherents   of  the 

^^Boug  Democracy,  demanding   that  Tweed,  na  chairman  of 

^^B  committee,   should   convene    its    members,   in   order   to 

^^nctly  tost  the  relative  strength  of  the  opposing  factions. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  constitution,  twenty-five  members  of  the 

i  iiinpiittce  can  order  such  a  meeting  to  be  held,  and  the  sign- 

I  IS  of  the  paper  themselves,  ton  fimca  that  number,  constituted 

two  thirds  of  the  whole  committee.     Under  this  compulsion 

Tweed  finally  issued  the  desired  call,  and  expressed  himself 

roady  to  test  his  strength  with  his  encmicB.     He  was  not,  how- 

ivor,  wholly  at  the  end  of  his  resources.    Perhaps  it  was  Mr. 

iV-Iwp  B,   Sweeny  who,  in    imitation  of  that  Era|>eror  he  so 

iiuich  admired,  devised  the  i-ovp  iVi'tut  which  now  ensued. 

For,  finding  their  opponents  in  a  large  majority,  the  sachems  of 

Tammaoy  Society,  eleven  in  number,  and  tliomaclves  compris- 
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iog  the  lendiug  spirits  of  tlic  King,  dused  their  hall, : 
tlie  aid  of  eight  hundred  policemen  prevented  the  i 
of  the  Geueral  Committee.     An  angry  meetiufj  of  tho  1 
Democracy  was  then  held  at  Irving  Hall,  at  which  rcsoint 
denouncing  the  action  of  Tweed  were  passed,  and  itnmeiliK 
aflcrwaida  the  struggle  was  renewed  at  Albany, 

Another  charter  had  meanwhile  heen  prep«rctl  by  Tw 
and  thia  was  now  sprung  upon  tlio  Legislature   and 
rapidly  through.     On   ita  face   and   in  its  earliest 
waa  not  objecfionahle,  but  while  in  Irungitu  many  of  t 
obnoxious  features  of  the  Preap  cliarter  were  foistod  apt 
and   in   this   shape  it   was  finally  adopt^td.      This  do: 
manipulation    clearly  bespoke  the   maat«r   band    of  Swi 
who  had  now  recovered  the  use  of  his  digestive  ] 
and   had  plucked  up  suiBcient  courage  to  return   to  . 
in  time   to   administer   a   death-blow  to  the  Toung  P 
racy.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Ring  olmrter  j 
except  in  the   face   of  a  strenuous   opposilion.     The 
League  Club   sent  a  committee  of  fifteen  of  its  momhi 
Albany  to  remonstrate  agaiust  it.     Among  the  city  joi 
the  "Tribune,"  the  "Post,"  the  "World,"  and   the  **S 
pointedly  exjmsed  its  true  nature.     Uorace  Greeley  denin 
it  before  the  Committee  on  Cities;  and  Mr.  Tilden  df 
same  before  the  committee  of  ttie  Senat«,  of  which  I 
liimself  waa  a  membor,     Their  eEForta,  however,  wcro  i 
unavailing,     luduences  far  more  potent  than  either  argt 
or  denunciation  had  been  brought  to  boar  in  the  I^og^al 
for  not  only  wore  the  numerous  offices  under  tlie  now  ctu 
freely  protnised  in  return  for  votes,  but  large  direct  hrilx 
money  wore  ])aid,     A  clerk  in  one  of  the  public   offli 
vately  assured  Mr.  Tilden  in  the' choice  vernacular  of  t 
Hall,  that  -'  the  stuff  had  been  sent  up  "  ;  and  certainly  it  d 
fairly  be  questioned  whether,  even  in  the  days  of  Walpolo  a 
the  first  Fox,  legislative  bribery  was  ever   coadact4?d    o 
colossal  a  scale.     A  year  later  it  was  stated  on  the  aotl 
of  Judge   Noah  Davis,  who  derived  his  infomiatiun  1 
prominent  lobby  ageut,  that  ten  thousand  duUarg  had  1 
paid  to  each  of  six  leading  Republican  senators  as  the  prid 
their  votes  on  the  charter,  while  they  also  received  fire  I' 
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^d  more  for  votes  on  otliei-  and  kindred  bills  of  tlie  session, 
I  etiaallf  good  authority  has  made  the  assertion  that,  all 
[ether,  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand  dollars 
e  expended  in  influencing  votes  on  this  question  in  the  two 
No  drafts  passed ;  no  Tootjirints  of  comiption  were 
I  to  guide  future  iuvostigations  ;  the  cash  itaclf  was  fortli- 
ing  and  freely  clianged  hands,  so  that  Tweed  was  wont  af- 
vards  in  his  churacterialic  way  to  gleefully  show  his  friends 
9  safe  in  his  office  in  which  the  money  had  been  kept  until 
was  called  for.  The  corruption  fund  had  been  drawn  to- 
iler from  many  sources,  and  its  large  amount  affords  no 
t  cauiie  of  surprise.  These  men  were  fighting,  not  for  their 
IBS,  but  for  a  license  to  steal.  They  knew  perfectly  well  the 
tent  to  which  their  plunderings  could  be  carried.  proWded 
fliey  were  but  able  to  sustain  themselves  in  power.  If  money, 
therefore,  would  earry  the  point  for  them,  money  was  of  no 
conaideration  whatever ;  they  knew  they  could  rob  the  ex- 
chequer, if  they  only  did  not  lose  it.  Accordingly  Tweed  is 
said  to  have  openly  told  O'Brien  that  he  was  himself  prepared 
to  risk  a  million  dollars  on  the  conflict,  while  tlie  whole  body 
of  Ring  contractors  were  pitilessly  levied  upon.  Oarvey  and 
Ingersoll  contributed  J!  50,000  each ;  Keyser,  Miller,  and  Hall 
each  825,000  ;  and  otliers  in  similar  proportions.  These  sums 
wore  risked,  it  is  true  ;  for  if  the  Young  Democracy  had  tri- 
umphed little  mercy  would  have  been  shown  to  that  set  of 
thieves,  and  the  Court  House  would  have  known  them  no 
more ;  but  the  moment  the  power  of  the  Ring  was  re-estab- 
lished, then  the  repayment  of  every  advance  was  secured,  not 
only  in  its  principal  hut  with  interest  such  as  no  usurer  would 
have  dared  to  extort.  It  was  the  liquidation  of  this  comiption 
fund  indeed  which  proved  the  heaviest  duty  which  devolved 
on  that  famous  Board  of  Audit  hereafter  to  be  described. 

The  exact  disposition  made  of  this  fund  has  never  yet  been 
dirnlfted;  it  is  by  no  moans  imposflible,  however,  tliat  in  time 
the  dark  places  in  regard  to  it  may  bo  made  light.  Several 
men  could  probably  reveal  the  whole  story,  and  one  of  Iheso 
may  hereafter  find  his  account  in  so  doing.  William  M.  Tweed 
is  now  an  old  man  aud  in  a  felon's  cell ;  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment is  loug,  and  hia  desire  for  freedom  must  be  very 
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great.     Doubtless  a  knowledge  uf  tlio  past  is  bis  present  Btoj 
in  trade,  and  he  will  be  disposed  to  use  or  to  reserve  it  as  t 
seem  most  likely  to  secure  for  him  that  wliidi  lie  most  dcsiil| 
His   continued   imprisonment   is  a  standing  menace 
many  men  influential  in  the  politics  of  New  York.     It  pin 
them  in  the  hands  of  tlieir  adversaries.     The  pardon  of  4 
old,  broken-down  criminal  might  well  be  regarded  aa  a  sm 
price  to  pay  for  the  ruin  of  some  formidable  political  oppunei 
and  Tweed's  negotiations  were  very  impartially  distriU 
A  crafty  governor,  a  heated  contest,  and  a  dieaded  riTttl  i 
the   elements   of  the   problem;   the   throe   concurriug  wm 
throw  light  on  what  is  now  a  dark  page  in  legislative  liisloj 
Tet  something  is  known  of  it ;  as  much  has  been  va^eljr  4 
loosely  asserted.     The  dealings  with  the  Kcpublican  eeDOl 
have  already  been  referred  to,  though  it  would  be  diffioi 
do  justice  to  the  singular  faction  the  members  of  wliich  i 
known  as  "  Tummany  Republicans."     These  men  wore, ' 
them  for  all  in  all,  the  lowest,  the  most  corrupt,  nu<l  the  t 
degraded  political  result  of  the  prolific  soil  of  New  York. 
called  themselves  Republicans  simply  bcciiuse  they  snw  till 
way  to  what  they  wanted  through  the  probable  siipreina«yfl 
that  party  in  the  State  at  largo.     The  miserable  attomptl 
govern  New  Tork  City  through  the  agency  of  Slate  com 
sioiiers  had  proved  a  perfect  El  Dorado  to  these  men  ;  its 
plied  them  with  a  whole  stock  in  trade,  and  set  a  real  mol 
value  on  their  despicable  selves.     They  at  ouce  revelled  in  i 
bright  sunshine  from  Albany,  and  slept  peoxiefully  under  I 
shade  of  Tammany.     Otic  day  in  speaking  of  tliem,  Uam^ 
vehemently  exclaimed,  "  You   may  put   it   down  for   certd 
that  every  Tammany  Republican  is  a  thief! "  —  and  Barnai 
opinion  on  that  point  is  entitled  to   weight.     Tliie   iiiSuci 
was  represented   at  Albany  in  the  charter  struggle  by  Ud 
ry  Smith,  the  police  commissioner,  a  warm  pei'sonol  : 
as  well  as  political  ally  of  Tweed's.     Wlien  in  ihe  heat  of  ^ 
contest  the  latter  was  removed  from  the  office  of  deputy  a 
commissioner,  Smitli  was  at  the  same  time  displaced  fru 
colleclorship  in  the    Street-Opening  Department.     It  n 
the  aid  of  Republican  votes  in  the  Legislature  that  the  J 
always  succeeded  in  carrying  its  worst  measures.     Btiw  L 
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a  portion  of  the  contents  of  Tweed's  safe  waa  alisorbed  iu 
tills  qimrtcr  is  not  known,  but  niuior  at  tlic  time  wliispeicd  of 
portentous  Bnms. 

Senators  Norton  and  Creamer  were  Among  tliose  ivlio  voted 
for  the  charter,  and  tliey  were  most  loudly  denounced  as  rene- 
p:Bdea  from  tlio  ranks  of  the  Young  Democracy  "reroimers." 
Tlietr  rewwd  is  asserted  to  liavo  been  moat  iibentl.  Creamer, 
it  is  said,  received  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  scat  iu 
Congress;  while  Norton  got  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  bo- 
sides  the  large  incidental  beneflts  which  accrued  from  a  Hue 
of  city  contracts  likewise  secured  to  him. 

But  the  great  triumph  of  the  Ring  in  this  struggle  was  that 
which  it  won  when  it  brought  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New 
York  City,  with  the  venerable  and  highly  respected  Peter 
Cooper  at  its  liead,  into  the  support  of  its  charter.  Tlie  story 
of  this  Association  supplies,  by  the  way,  a  very  curious  and 
charactoristic  page  in  the  liistory  uf  the  Ring.  It  was,  as  its 
name  indicates,  an  organization  for  purposes  of  reform,  found- 
ed and  supported  hymen  of  the  highest  character  aiul  with  the 
best  intentions.  Its  aim  was  to  lay  before  the  puiilic  accuralo 
information  about  municipal  affairs,  and  to  devise  means  of 
cliecking  munieipai  extravagance  and  misgovenimcnt.  Its 
patrons  were  too  busily  occupied  with  their  private  concerns 
Iu  devote  much  time  to  these  objects ;  and  hence  its  affairs 
wore  necessarily  left  in  the  charge  of  a  few  individuals, 
-iriiong  whom  Nathaniel  Sands  and  Joseph  Henry  were  most 
[iromiuent.  They  adroitly  turned  the  machinery  inlrust- 
rd  to  tlicir  charge  to  their  personal  advantage,  and  iu  due 
time  sold  out  to  the  Ring.  Sands  was  eminently  successful 
in  hoodwinking  those  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  deceive, 
es|>ecially  Fetor  Cooper,  who  to  the  very  last  retained  his  faith 
in  him.  This  gentlemanly  member  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  family  of  the  late  lamented  Uriah  Hecp  liad  adopted 
"  reforming"  as  a  busiue.'is,  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
bankruptcy  which  bofoU  him  while  pursuing  a  mercantile  call- 
iTig.  BcBides  a  regular  salary,  he  received  a  commission  on  all 
Bobscriptions  in  aid  of  the  Citiaens'  Association  ;  and  it  is 
<.'iiurgcd  tliat  he  extorted  considerable  sums  from  banks,  in- 
-iirauce  companies,  and  merchants  through  a  process  bearing 
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a  close  family  resemblance  to  '•  black-mail."    Prom  the  1 
Sands  obtained  bis  own  price.     He  was  very  iiistnimoulnlS 
passing  the  Tax  Commissioners'  Act  tlirough  tlie  Lcgisla 
of  1868  -  69,  the  object  of  which  was  the  expulsion  of  Kep4 
licans  from  office  and  an  increase  of  the  power  and  means  J 
plunder  of  the  Ring.    A  dci^uded  majority  of  those  RepubUi 
who  wore  not  in  the  market  opposed  tlie  measure  froiD  f 
last,  though  a  few  honest  men  among  tliem  were  drawn  id 
its  support  by  the  assurance  that  it  would  diajt^se  n  iieftty 
"  Radicals,"  and  install  a  healthier  race  of  Republicans  in  t 
stead.     The  measure  was  carried  by  the  purchase  of  vote*,  a 
to  satisfy  the  Republicans  who  had  supported  it  in  good  ttl^ 
and  it  is  said  at  the  instance  of  a  large  body  of  tox-payi 
•Sands  and  another  were  appointed  by  Coimolly  comnusstou) 
under  it.     The  pay  of  each  commissioner  was  $10,000; 
there  was  no  limit  fixed  to  the  amount  they  might  spend  J 
clerk  hire.     No  one  suspected  the  meaning  of  Sanda's  appc 
ment;  and  even  the  "Tribune,"  while  protesting  agaitist  t 
act  itself,  said,  "  We  believe  he  will  prove  a  faithful,  enorgcll 
efficient  officer,  and  are  glad  to  find  the  office  so  well  fiUed." 
The  gi'eat  achievement  of  Mr.  Sands  was,  however,  in  \ 
charter  struggle-      While   it   was   impending,  lie   frequend 
sought  interviews  with  Mr.  Tilden  and  other  friends  of  n 
assuring  them  that  the  members  of  the  Ring  had  become  o 
servative;  tliat  tliey  were  not  ambitious  of  more  wealth,  a 
that  great  peril  might  come  to  tar-payers  if  they  were  tornH 
out  and   leaner  and  hungrier  thieves  installed.     At  last  lui 
April  2d,   the  Citizeus'  Association,  by  a  memorial  relative 
to   the   charier    signed    by   Peter    Cooper,    asked    ilie    Scu- 
ate    for  "  its  enactment  into  law";    Mr.  Greeley  nftcrwaidn 
stated  in  the  "Tribune"  that  be  had  been  "met  before  (bo 
Commitl^e  on  Cities  by  an  officer  and  representative  of  thi-i 
Citizens'   Association,  who  resisted  the  demands  for  amend- 
ments, and  urged  the  committee  to  report,  aii<I  the  Srnsl' 
to  pass,  the  bill  as  it  had  passed  the  Assembly."     Thi.^  : 
sentation  prevailed  ;  "  and,"  Mi".  Greeley  goes  on  to  &■{■ : 
true  newspaper  vigor,  "sundry  fiit  offices  dispensed  an' 
dispensed  to  officers  of  the  Citizens'  Association  form  h  , 
their  dividend  of  Hie  spoils,"     Sands  was  in  fact  mail>.'  - 
Commissioner,  and  Henry,  his  brother  officer  of  the  A;^    .  ... 
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la,  received  a  place  uuder  the  Dock  Commission.  So  they 
ISO  hud  their  reward. 
The  passairc  of  the  charter  was  tlie  crowning  legislative  vic- 
tory of  tlio  Ring.  It  liaU  triumphed  heyond  all  expectation, 
and  its  opponents  were  coriesiicndiiigly  dismayed.  The  "  Suu  '' 
and  the  "  World  "  forthwith  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Young 
Democracy;  and  the  last  iiained  of  these  two  journals  went 
^^mar  bodily  to  tlie  Ring,  and  thereafter  displayed  no  less 
^^Hpjrin  defence  thau  it  had  previously  shown  in  doiiunciation. 
^^Hen  the  "Times,"  through  some  strange  perversion  of  judg- 
^^ment,  encouraged  a  sickly  belief  that  benefits  were  to  result 
fi-ora  the  tiBW  charter.  The  day  after  its  passage,  in  an  article 
headed  "  Municipal  Reform,"  tliat  paper  hailed  the  measure 
;is  a  step  in  advance,  and  even  derided  the  Union  Leagne  and 
Mr.  fireeley  for  their  lack  of  influence  in  fruitlessly  opposing 
i(.  The  editorial  writer  then  wont  on  to  express  bis  confident 
bolief  that  "  our  citizens  will  have  reason  to  count  yesterday's 
work  ill  the  Legislature  as  most  important  and  salutary."  On 
ihc  8lh  of  tlie  same  month  the  same  paper  ventured  the  starts 
ling  opinion  that  '*  Senator  Tweed  is  in  a  fair  way  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  reformer"  ;  wliile  at  a  later  date  it  made 
open  reference  to  the  aid  given  by  the  Republicans  iu  the 
passage  of  the  charter,  and  said,  "  Mayor  Hall  and  his  asso- 
rates  will  doubtless  show  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
il.us  rendered  them."  In  assuming  this  tone,  however,  the 
"  Times"  only  gave  utterance  to  a  very  prevailing  public  sen- 
timent. Looking  back,  at  this  time,  over  the  brief  space  of 
only  four  years,  it  is  almost  startling  to  notice  the  state  of 
litter  demoralization  into  wliich  publiu  opinion  had  fallen  iu 
New  York  City  between  186(i  and  1872.  The  conditions  had 
leen  favorable,  and  the  Ring  did  its  work  well.  Iu  the  face 
if  all  human  rxporicnce,  men  had  actually  come  to  believe 
i!i.it  figs  might  be  gathered  from  thistles.  At  this  time  stran- 
j'-rs  hepin  to  hiar  on  all  sides  of  the  wonderful  ability  of 
iliose  who  made  up  the  Ring.  —  of  Sweeny's  reflective  dieposi- 
tian,  and  of  Tweed's  executive  capacity;  Hail's  absurdities 
were  gently  coudrmi',].  nnd  Connolly's  financial  achievements 
wore  landed.  Tlio  citizens  of  New  York  actually  persuaded 
ibemselves  tliat  they  liud  succeeded  in  gorging  those  beasts 
uf  prey  to  repletion,  and  that  now,  forthwith,  the  leopard 
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would  change  his  spots.  They  were  destined  to  a  rude  awak- 
ening from  that  pleasant  dream,  and  they  had  yet  to  learn  that 
even  New  York  City  is  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  those 
great  laws  which  have  from  the  beginning  ordained  that  tlie 
ways  of  the  transgressor  are  hard.  For  the  time  being,  how- 
ever, the  new  dispensation  of  the  surfeited  thief  was  very 
fashionable.  Tweed  and  Sweeny  and  Connolly  and  Hall  were 
no  longer  poor,  so  that  now  they  must  needs  become  what  the 
world  called  honest  and  reliable ;  they  would  foi'ever  forswear 
all  evil  communications,  and  purge  and  live  cleanly.  Then, 
too,  they  wore  so  very,  very  able ! 

The  charter,  the  passage  of  which  had  cost  so  much  to  those 
who  procured  it,  was  worth  much  more.     In  eiTect  it  commit- 
ted the  entire  government  of  New  York  City  into  the  Iiands  of 
four  men,  —  the  Mayor  (Hall),  the  Comptroller  (Connolly), 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Tweed),  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  Board  of  Parks  (Sweeny).    In  their  persons  every 
function  of  public  authority  was  concentrated.     They  could 
levy  taxes,  appoint  all   subordinate  officers,  prescribe  ordi- 
nances, and  also  provide  for  their  enforcement.     The  charter 
forms  the  larger  portion  of  a  bulky  volume,  and  it  is  here 
necessary  to  present  only  a  few  of  its  leading  .features.    In 
the  discussion  which  had  preceded   its  passage  it  had  been 
urged  by  Hoffman  and  others  that  the  powers  of  the  Mayor 
were  then  far  too  limited,  and  that  he  was  indeed  little  more 
than  a  mere  legislative  figure-head.     Under  the  new  charter 
the  opposite  extreme  was  reached,  and  the  entire  city  govern- 
ment was  practically  concentrated  in  that  official.     He  in  tlie 
first  place  appointed  all  the  heads  of  the  departments,  except- 
ing the  Comptroller  and  Corporation  Counsel,  and  the  tax 
levy  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  right  to  appoint  both 
of  these  excepted  officers  as  well.     Thus  of  his  own  volition, 
without  any  obligation  to  consult  with  another  human  being, 
the  Mayor  possessed  supreme  authority  over  every  administn« 
tive  officer  of  the  city  government.     Again,  the  charter  di- 
rected that  each  head  of  the  department  should  report  to  the 
Mayor  ''  at  such  times  "  and  "  in  such  forms  "  and  **  under 
such  rules  as  he  may  prescribe."     No  other  person  or  tribunal 
had  power  to  compel  any  of  these  officials  to  do  this,  and  any 
one  or  all  of  them,  with  the  Mayor's  connivance,  might  follov 
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the  examplo  Comiolly  had  already  se(,  aii<l  indefinitely  post- 
pone issuing  any  statement  of  tlie  condition  of  liis  deiiarlment. 
Tlieso  rc[iortB  were  i'urtlicrmore  to  be  mndo  in  form  as  directed 
l>y  llio  ildyur,  and  it  wonld  tiins  lie  eusy,  with  a  liltlo  coiiiii- 
s  liiice,  to  coiicoul  almost  any  amount  of  frauds.  Tliese  excee- 
-ive  powers  were  also  conferred  only  upon  tlie  existiiig  Mayor, 

iiid  tlmt  Mayor  was  A.  Oakey  Hull.  In  order  also  to  abso- 
Inlcly  [ircvent  llio  possibility  of  any  interloper  sitceeeding  to 
hid  {tosition  and  power,  it  was  provided  tliat,  in  case  of  Ins 
deatli,  rosignnlioa,  or  removal,  tlie  duties  of  bis  office  should 
ilevolvc  iifwii  tlio  Comptroller.  Each  bead  of  department  was 
tiilowcd  to  regulate  the  apjtointinent  and  pay  of  bis  snbordi- 
nates,  without  Ihe  interference  of  the  Common  Council,  wliicli 
liaj  hitherto  been  provided  for,  and  the  way  to  tbo  nniUipIicn- 
tion  of  offices  was  thus  made  perfectly  open.  The  Common 
Council  was,  in  fiict,  prohibited  ft-om  pasainf;  any  ordinances 
ii!  relation  to  the  internal  affairs  of  any  of  the  departments, 

ind,  indeed,  it  was  one  redeeming  featm-e  in  the  cbartur  ibat 
iliis  most  corrupt  of  bodies  was  reduced  to  tba  contemptible 

([■significance  it  merited;  and  even  the  right  to  regulate  and 
Mke  charge  of  the  streets  below  Fourteenth,  which  Ihe  charter 
-;ivo  it,  was  taken  away  by  the  tax  levy.  The  different  heads 
iif  the  (iepartmcnts  were  appniuled  for  four,  six,  or  eight  years. 
Ii  devolved  upon  each  of  these  oflicials  to  prepare  estimates 
ijf  the  amounts  nnnnally  rcqviired  for  the  use  of  his  depart- 
I'lt^nt,  which  estimnICK  were  to  bo  revifcd  by  the  Mayor  and 
I  iniptrollcr,  who  were  clothed  with  absolute  power  to  allow 
;  Ihj  amount  estimated  or  to  cut  it  down,  as  they  might  sec  fit. 

rims  the  Muyor  was  in  complete  control  of  the  city  govern- 
im'ut:  first,  through   his   power  of  appointing  the  heads  of 

ii-partments  to  office;  second,  through  his  power  of  calling 
tbem  to  account;  third,  through  his  power  of  deciding,  in 
connection  with  the  Comptroller,  how  much  money  each  do- 
[virttncnt  ihould  expend  during  the  ye:ir.  The  new  Hnard  of 
-Supervisors  under  the  charter  hud  no  control  over  tbo  Mayor's 

ition,  and  could  not  pass  any  bill  or  act,  even  by  a  tlirco- 
1  iiirlJw  vote,  without  bis  concurrence.  The  tax  levy  parsed 
list  subsequently  to  the  charter  still  further  uddetl  to  the 
.  '.Hers  of  the  Mayor,  giving  to  him  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  all  the  oourL  attendants. 
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In   connection  with  the  Comptroller,  the  Mayor   was  oV' 
anthomed  to  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  aU  the  civil  judge*    t 
any  sum  they  might  see  fit.  not  exceeding  ten  thonaaai]  doUa:  - 
In  view  of  tliese  extraordinary  [rowers  conferred   upon  liin. 
in  view  of  liis  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  cxintcncc  <A 
fraud,  which  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  city  clothed  with  Wnt 
power  to  find  out  and  expose :  in  veiw  of  Uk;   fact  that  be 
only  was  empowered  to  imjieach   the  three  indiviiluals  wlii^^ 
with  himaolf,  monopolized  the  municipal  gOTcniment,  and 
no  provision  was  made  by  which  he  could  be  chucked  or 
moved,  —  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  inexplicable  ll>a' 
any  reasonable  doubt  can  remain  of  the  existing  Mayor's  cciGj 
plicity  in   the  corrupt  schemes  which  were  afterwardrt  p^-n- 
trated  by  his  associates.     These  wary  professional  tlii-  .< 
not  tlms  insert  their  nocks  in  a  noose,  and  then   plii'.' 
of  tlio  halter  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  trusted  cf.i,;     . 
Such  was  Mayor  Hall's  attitude  towards  his  confedi-niu-s  i 
the  Ring. 

The  four  were  thus  supreme.     With  supremacy,  IjowfTit 
came   responsibility.     So  long  as  the  members  of  t'.     '" 
were  content  to  remain  obscure,  their  fraudulent  acts  i ; 
fortunate  enough  to  pass  unnoticed.     Tlieir  glory  \\  . 
ruin.    They  could  now  no  longer  throw  the  blame  of  tlu-ir  n. 
rule  upon  the  hated  "  Radical "  commissions  nominated  : 
Albany,  but  thenceforth  it  was  to  rest  where  it  rightfully  \<:- 
longed.    Their  charter  had,  in  so  far  as  it  might,  iiitrodncut^ 
the  true  Napoleonic  idea  of  Ofcsarism  into  the  conduct  of  uiuai- 
cipal  affairs,  and  in  this  respect  it  bore  very  clearly  tlio  impRS 
of  Sweeny's  thought.     The  "fierce  democracy"  of  New  yort 
City  was  to  elect  a  ruler,  and  in  the  hands  of  that   mlur  "li 
power  was  to  be  concentrated.      But,  as  the  great  modem 
exponent  of  that  dispensation  was  shortly  alter  this   time  t" 
learn  to  his  cost,  the  essential  condition  to  Cfesansiu  watt  lb- 
success  of  the  Cffisar.     But  the  Cesar  of  the  Ring  had  alrraii' 
boeu  selected  in  advance,  and  there  was  a  bathos  in  the  six-o 
taclc  which  had  in  it  an  element  that  was  irrcsistilily  lidi 
crous,  when  the  laurel-crown  of  the  municipal  Ciesar  was  min 
to  throw  its  shadow  over  the  familiar  eyfi-glasses  of  A.  tltiii;^>    \ 
ElaU. 

CUABLES  P.   WlWOAm 
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Keriiii  of  works  whiuh  liuvu  placed  Mr.  Parknmii  among  tlio 
;  of  Aoieriuau  liiBlorical  writers,  this  voluinu  deserves  to  muk 
highest.  ;  This  is  to  he  iindci'stoixl,  bi>wever,  as  the  estiraate  of  a  lit- 
enirjr  critic  caUj,  uot  an  t)>ut  of  i.liu  piililio.  Thut  liook  will  uf  course 
liBVe  the  most  ruadera  which  iiiterests  or  mDmses  the  largest  inuulier. 

Kit  is  very  posBihte  llmt  more  than  ouo  nf  Mr.  Parkiiiiiu'H  provioua 
EQCS  have  a  inoro  absorhiitg  and  more  eonscctU.ivo  interest  than 
\_fty  nutiiml  incliniition  and  cnst  of  mini)  Mr.  rnrkuiun  lioa  nn 
jlivo  way  of  dcaliug  with  liistorj'.  He  prefefH  to  follow  netJon 
tr  than  to  meditate  upon  it,  to  relate  rather  thaii  to  analj'za,  to 
fibo  the  adTCtiturcB  of  individuals  rather  tlmn  the  h1i>w  and  com-  ; 
tvd  inoTcniunts  of  society.  This  lends  to  his  hooks  a  freshness 
uikI  a  nimplicity  of  stnictiire  which  are  very  agreeable,  aud  which  in 
turn  suit  well  the  general  siihject  ho  has  chosen.  In  following  out 
this  subject,  he  has  now,  however,  entered  a  wider  field  of  thought. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  inattors  which,  if  uot  themaelvea  of 
the  highest  philoaophieul  iuterest,  uro  still  ou  one  side  at  least  illus- 
trative of  great  and  peniianeiit  priueiplos  in  pulitiuul  science.  The 
Htuiy  ho  tolls  is  curious  aud  unusual,  'i'ho  annals  of  Aluericii  arc 
rich  in  il  Inst  rat  ii>n8  of  the  various  methods  by  which  new  slnlos  may 
lie  created.  Virginia,  Maryland,  Putiusylvania,  New  York,  Massaehu- 
Mi-tta,  have  each  furnished  striking  examples  of  esperiments  in  colo- 
I  iiation  and  of  the  results  which  different  processes  may  attain.  But 
jii  uach  of  these  oases,  even  where,  as  in  New  York,  the  interests  of 
I  hi-  Colony  were  most  suimrdinate  to  the  interests  of  European  gov- 
<  7  iiuients  or  corjromtJunB,  u  wide  range  of  independent  action  was  still 
allotted  lu  the  uulonists  thomselvea,  who  were  left  to  work  out  their 
owu  destinies  so  far  as  their  aims  did  not  clash  with  more  powerful 
jKilitical  or  comtnerninl  interests  at  home.  To  complete  the  series  of 
these  experiments  on  human  nature,  and  to  All  up  one  great  void  in 
I  fie  suhjeut,  an  example  was  needed  of  what  could  he  done  by  the  faith- 
:iil  effort  of  a  truly  paterual  t;overuniout  to  fouud  and  support  a  now 
-i:tt.e  ou  principles  of  proteetiou,  Such  a  govennnoul,  at  least  with 
uf'erence  tu  Cnunda,  was  that  of  Louis  XIV.  The  principles  on  which 
lie  acted  uud  the  motives  hy  which  ha  was  influonccd  appear  to  have 
Inma  mi  elevated  and  as  houosl  as  human  nature  can  ever  Lope  to 
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attain.     His  ambition,  in  this  instance  at  all  events,  was  laudable  and 
to  a  certain  extent  justifies  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Great.      Holding 
as  lie  did  strong  oi)inions  as  to  the  nature  of  government,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  union  between  Cliurch  and  State,  the  importance  of  religion 
as  part  of  a  wcll-ordercd  society,  and  the  unconditional  but  if  pos- 
sible voluntary  submission  of  the  people  to  the  will  of  their  king  and 
their  church,  he  undertook  to  realize  these  theories  ip  a  practical  form 
in  the  New  World,  far  away  from  tlie  possibility  of  interference.     Mr. 
Parkmau  describes  the  colony  as  he  ruled  it.     A  line  of  dwelling! 
ranged  along  the  river-shores,  with  the  dense  wilderness  behind  them, 
and  at  Quebec  a  cluster  of  some  seventy  houses,  contained  the  popu- 
lation which  was  to  form  the  future  st^ite.     A  population  so  situated, 
exposed  on  every  side  to  the  temptations  of  savage  life,  and  pushed 
by  manv  motives  to  the  wildest  sort  of  libertv,  was  considered  and 
treated  by  Louis  as  though  it  were  a  model  farm  within  the  park  of 
Versailles.     The  theories  of  paternal  government  and    the   facts  of 
natural  liberty  never  came  into  sharper  contrast     Mr.  Parkman  hns 
drawn  these  contrasts  with  great  skill ;  his  work  is  that  of  an  artist. 
On  the  one  side  he  collects  all  the  curious  tletails  which  an  elal)orate 
search  through  the  French  archives  and  elsewhere  has   brought  to 
light,  in  regard  to  the  king's  care  for  the  colony ;  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture ;  his  minute  instnictions  to  the  royal  officials ;  and  his  religious 
real  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  those  who  were  so  peculiarly  dependent 
on  his  bounty.     On  tlie  other  side  are  described  in  strong  colors  the 
natural  forces  which  were  unceasinirlv  in  action  to  neutralize  the 
king's  efforts  and  to  undo  his  work.     Of  these  the  two  most  potent 
appear  to  have  been  the  beaver-trade  and  the  Indian  women,  although 
a  natural  antipathy  to  the  dull  and  penurious  life  of  the  habiiaHi  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  luicontrollable  restlessness.     How  serious  the 
defection  was,  and  how  deeply  the  morals  of  this  carefully  guarded 
communitv  were  affected,  is  told  bv  Mr.  Parkman  in  the  words  of 
the  original  documents.     "  The  intendant  Duchesnenu  reported  that 
eight  hundred  men  out  of  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
souls  had  vanished  from  sight  in  the  immensity  of  a  boundless  wil- 
denicss.     Whereupon  the  kinp:  ordered  that  any  jK^rson  going  into 
the  woods  without  a  license  should  be  whipped  and  branded  for  the 
first  ofFcnce,  and  sent  for  life  to  the  gjilleys  for  the  second."     The 
penalty  of  death  was  added,  but  equally  without  avail.      "  You  «w 
aware,   Monseigneur"  (writes  Denonville),  "that  the  courtnrs  dehou 
arc  a  great  evil,  but  you  are  not  aware  how  great  this  evil  is.     It 
deprives   the   country   of  its  effective  men ;    makes  them  indocile, 
debauched,  and  incapable  of  discipline,   and  turns  them  into  pre- 


tended  nableii,  weariug  the  B«oi'd  and  decked  out  with  lace,  both  they 
and  their  relations,  who  all  aflciut  to  bo  gcutlemeQ  and  ladies.  As  for 
cultivating  the  soil,  they  will  not  hear  of  it.  This,  along  with  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  settlements,  causes  their  <^hildren  to  be  na 
imruljr  as  Indiana,  being  brought  up  in  the  same  manner."  Of  th« 
ruiiraU  of  tliis  claas  of  men,  some  idea  raay  lie  fitrmed  from  the  curi- 
■  19  letter  of  the  Pire  Carhoi]  dated  nt  "  Michilimakioii,  le  30  d'Aonst, 
1702,"  and  given  in  the  originnl  by  Mr.  Parkoiaji,  Ap[icndix  U. 
■J'he  particulars  given  by  tbc  holy  father  were  too  sti-ong  for  Mr, 
I*arkinau  to  translate  into  his  text,  Riid  the  eurioLia  had  best  look 
them  lip  for  themselves.  The  sum  is  that  "tons  les  viJlngos  de  nos 
Suuvages  ne  sont  plus  que  des  cabarets  pour  rivroguerie  et  des  So- 
donit^B  pour  I'impuret^."  "It  vas  a  curious  soene  when  a  party  of 
coureuri  de  hou  returned  from  their  rovinga.  Montreal  «as  their  har- 
boring-place, aud  they  conducted  themselves  much  tike  tba  crew  of  a 
loanofwnr  paid  off  after  a  long  voyage.  As  long  ss  their  boaver- 
eklne  laatod  they  act  no  bouuds  to  their  riot.  Every  house  in  the 
|ilace,  me  are  told,  ivas  tnmed  into  a  drinking-shop.  The  new-comers 
were  bedizened  with  a  strange  mixture  of  Freueh  and  Indian  finery ; 
while  some  of  them,  with  instincts  more  thoroughly  savage,  stalked 
ahiint  the  streets  as  naked  as  a  Pottawattamie  or  a.  Siaui.  The 
clamor  of  tongues  was  prodigious,  aud  gambling  and  drinking  tilled 
the  day  and  the  night.  Wiien  at  last  they  were  sober  a^in,  they 
sought  abiiolutiou  for  their  aina,  nor  conid  the  priests  venture  to  bear 
'>>o  hard  on  their  unruly  penitents,  lest  they  should  break  wholly 
11  ith  the  Church  and  dispense  thenceforth  with  her  sacraments." 

"Ono  cannot  but  remember,"  says  Mr.  Parkman  in  commenting 
TTpon  the  unnilineas  of  the  Canadians  whom  twenty-eight  companies 
of  regular  troops  could  not  keep  in  order  even  in  1736,  "that  in  o, 
neighboring  colony,  far  more  popnlous,  perfect  order  prevailed,  with 
on  other  guardians  than  a  few  uonstablca  thoseu  by  the  people  them- 
Bolvea."  But  white  admitting  the  force  of  this  eurioua  and  dramatio 
contrast,  one  must  also  remember  ibat  ttie  "order"  of  New  England 
WHS  in  the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.  and  ninety-nine  Europeans  in  every 
hundred,  the  height  and  license  of  disorder,  anarchy,  and  wicked- 
ness, Kveo  in  England  few  persons  indeed  could  have  been  found 
to  defend  and  justify  the  institutioua  or  the  order  of  Mnssiichnsetis 
Bay,  One  must  jndge  a  creation  to  some  oiitent  liy  the  objects  of 
its  authors.  [  The  first  object  of  the  French  monarch  appears  to  have 
been  to  fomiid  a  French  society  in  the  New  World,  whiuh  should  re- 
llcp.t  Mjd  support  hia  ideas  of  obedience  and  docility  in  politics  and 
religion.  J  ('ommercial  and  military  success  belonged  more  pecidlarly 
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jme.  In  Bjiite  of  tbe  difficulties  bo  e 
<ff  boia,  iJniukeiiiieea,  the  dimnte,  t)u!  G 
it  cftQDot  bo  said  llmt  tbo  experiiueut  fsik 
',  its  renmrliiiblo  mid  permanent  success  is  tha  i 
point  wliicli  makes  it  vrorth  studying  at  nil.  One  citnnut  dtmj  til 
the  chornoter  sttuuped  by  Iiouta  upon  this  favbrito  poUtic&l  ( 
boa  been  on  tbo  vbole  tho  most  pormsncut  of  nil  tbo  acbleyei 
that  once  great  mouartb.  The  exciting  advenltircH  which  Mr,  P«j 
man  loves  to  relate,  and  whiuh  gain  ea  muoli  under  biH  touch,  \ 
daring  exploits  of  Jesuita  and  ffriiliWiummet,  the  vieea  and  IuwIh 
of  the  couretirt  dt  h"U,  wore  but  the  moro  or  Ibbs  inevitnbtu  c 
qucuccH,  tbe  appendages,  and  uuo  might  almost  sity  thu  dn 
miae  tn  idiie,  wbich  introduced  tbe  new  society  lo  cxietimpc. 
real  subject  of  interest,  wbich  survived  Jcanits,  ludiiins,  autl  i 
external  forma  of  its  original  foundation,  which  survivod  cfloqill 
itself,  aud  has  proved  tbe  sulidity  of  its  foiindatioo  by  prcaorwiogM 
stamp  of  Louis  XIV.  through  all  the  TJcisHitudca  of  a  century  gf  ■! 
rule,  the  true  core  of  Canadian  bistory  ia  of  necessity  ibe  quiet  « 
industrious  part  of  tbe  colony,  whose  manners  and  mode  of  lib  mn^ 
mirably  described  in  this  \oliime.  It  is  true  that  this  people  has  mAi 
i  nothing  tu.tlio  sum  of  political  knowledge,  and  has  neither  u 
I  nor  followed  uew  paths  of  philosophy  or  science.  The  intoroM  t 
1  connects  itself  with  them,  such  as  it  is,  arises  from  the  iact  tltat  tj 
^negative  career  was  tho  very  object  for  wbich  they  were 
Had  they,  like  their  English  neighbors,  led  iu  tbe  march  of  | 
and  begun  by  discarding  tbcir  old  gods  and  tbeir  old  crei^d,  the  scioi^ 
tific  interest  in  them  woidd  be  of  a  vei-y  different  kind.  As  it  is, 
they  have  completely  realized  tbe  ideas  of  their  founder.  Thcv  are 
one  of  tbo  few  examples  of  a  conservative  triiiDipb.  Tho  ii«llUcal 
aud  religious  conceptions  of  the  Ancitn  Rryime  were  snceesafiUly  l^^f- 
agated  here,  aud  even  to-day  tbe  spirit  uf  Louis  XIV.  miglit  I 
dowu  upon  them  with  satisfaction  and  cballeiigo  mankind  to  a 
more  perfect  commmiity,  according  to  tbiiso  ideas  of  perfectloa  «rhl| 
tbe  Church  and  Legitimacy  maintain. 

As  the  colony  itself  is  the  centre  of  interest,  so  tbe  puHio  lib  I 
tbe  eolciiiy  is  the  principal  object  of  study,  as  showing  hoi 
results  were  obtained.  Anil  bore  the  industry  of  Mr.  I'urkmui  li 
left  little  to  be  asked.  Every  detail  is  presented  that  cau  tttrov  li 
on  tbe  actions  and  motives  of  the  actors,  Necessarily  ou<t  great  flj 
tor  of  interest  is  wanting,  since  the  people  neither  bad  ik«'  i: 
any  share  iu  tjie  Dianagement  of  their  nflains.  The  ooloujr  Wu 
etpBrimsnt  destined  to  prove  that  the  Crown  uud  tbe  Ctiurch  1 
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0  cnpnble  of  condiictiDg  a  good  governmont  than  the  people  oould 
It  raiiat  be  nlloncd  thnt  both  tlio  Crown  and  the  Church  did 

r  dnty  faithfully  and  on  the  whole  siicpessfiilly.     It  is  true  that 

D  investigntioti  Mr.  pArkmnii  hns  brought  to  light  some  iHcta  in 

pird  lo  (he  first  iliehop  of  Qiieliee,  Laval  Montmorency,  which  will 

ts  Botiu<l  rather  harBhly  to  Cauadiaoa  whoso  reverence  fur  Laval 

lly  lees  than  that  they  feel  for  the  most  sacred  uatiies  iij  Church 

f.     Mr.  rarkrunn  incidentally  shows  that  hu  was  urhitrory  and 

It  always  just ;  that  he  put  incompetent  men  into  office,  and  "  made 

"  b  chai^d  with  gross  public  ofiencee  the  proaocutora  and  jtidgea  in 

Kir  own  cauae."    On  tho  other  hand,  it  must  he  allowed  that  in 

g  what  ho  did  he  socma  only  to  have  acted  according  to  his  own 

a  of  pnbiic  good,  and  quite  within  the  aeceptcd  principles  of  the 

Jr.   Purkman's  account  of  Laval  ia  rather  calculated   to 

e  than  to  lower  hie  reputation  for  worldly  ability,  whatever  effect 

r  have  upon  hia  reputation  as  a  Sniut.     Bnt  whatever  may  havo 

1  his  shortcomings,  he  toiled  devotedly  for  his  people,  and  if  ho 
itonally  set  the  Church  above  the  State,  or  uttered  the  sentiment 

ring  to  fho  governor  d'Argenson,  that  "a  hialiop  can  do  what 
"  he  wn»  alitl  the  most  elTeative  servant  the  king  ever  had  in 
;  and  Louis  showed  great  wlsdiun  in  ignoring  the  faults  ho 
lamitted,  and  in  suatiiining  him  against  Iho  civit  and  military  offi- 
If  Canada  owed  much  to  Louis  XIV.,  her  principal  debt  was 
t  be  gave  her  Lavai. 

f  the  episodes  of  adventiu-e  with  which  the  volume  abounds,  less 
1  be  aaid.  The  public  is  familiar  with  Mr.  Parkinan's  skill  as  a 
niUeur.  But  the  reader's  interest  can  only  increase  as  Mr.  Park- 
j  B***  °"  ***  B''''°  *'i°  public,  as  ho  aloue  can  do,  an  account  from 
p  Cauadian  standpoint  of  those  bloody  wars  with  the  English  col- 
,  which,  carried  on  as  they  were  undor  great  disadvantages  of 
Dabcre  sod  resources,  can  haiilly  fall  to  oicite  wonder  and  deep 
t  at  Canadian  energy  and  enterprise. 


-Die  Adviiniilralion  Andrtie  Jaekton't  in  ikrer  IStdfulung  fiir  die 
iiitmetdttni;  dir  Demokratie  in  dm  Verunigten  Staaten  von  Amerika. 

Ton  Dr.  H.  v.  Holbt,  o.  o.  Professor  an  der  Univcrsitat  Freiburg, 

pDascldorf :  Julius  Buddous.     18T4. 

ffuAT  a  (ienaan  professor  should  think  it  worth  while  to  establish 
)  of  lectures  on  Amerioau  History  ia  a  signiflcant  event  to 
Not  merely  that  it  indicates  the  political  importance  of 


the  cotiiitry,  fur  jioliticHl  iiiiportaiicc  ulonc  would  ool  iicccssariljr  f 
diice  Buch  a  result ;  nor  that  it  impliea  luJmiratiun,  fur  it  uutjr  junfl 
well  imply  the  contrary.     What  it  dueo  siguify  is  tbnt  our  oouulrjl 
last  is  cousiderod  a&  {paving  a  history  at  all,  as  oSering  material  1^ 
soicntilic  treatment.  piVhcthcr  that  history  is  u  matter  for  pridu 
not,  whether  it  is  oue  whiuh  will  establiRh  ucw  politicat   U\s»k  infl 
world,  whether  it  will,  even  at  tliis  early  day,  bear  the  test  of  « 
ful  Gciciititic  analysis,  is  the  point  to  be  ascertiLiued.     All  that  J 
leans  cat)  appreciate  is  the  fhct  that  their  country  li>&  had  h 
which  is  studied  io  Germany  with  the  same  earn  and  thuruughi 
that  German  acholara  devote  to  every  branch  of  kuowludgeT^ 

At  some  future  time,  when  Professor  von  Hoist  has  coniptetod  i 
work  on  Vrr/iutHng  and  Demokratie  dtr  YtrriyiigUn  StialcH,  thia  W 
will  devote  to  it  the  cai-eTul  criticism  its  merits  demand.     TIic  { 
phlct  whose  title  is  cited  above  is  hut  a  lecture  delivered  on  ent« 
into  the  duties  of  the  Freiburg  professorship,  and  is  published  a 
fragment.    No  doubt  it  will  soon  be,  if  it  Las  not  already  Iweti.  i 
lated.     But  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  form  aa  a|tii4 
of  the  temper  and  knowledge  of  the  author,  us  well  as  of  his  c 
as  critic,  a  few  roughly  rendered  cstracts  may  be  given  hero. 

The  present  lecture  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Pre&idoutial  4 
tiou  of  1824,  and,  alter  narrating  its  result,  proceeds  to  c 
position  assumed  by  Jacksou  and  hia  friends :  — 

"  Jackeon  bad  a  not  inconsiderable  plurality  of  the  electoral  na  irell  al 
the  popular  vote,  and  ia  several  States  which  had  voted  Ibr  Crawtbid>| 
Clay  he  was  the  Aivorite  candidate  of  the  mioority.  Un  this  ( 
ina!iit)>incd  that  the  House  of  Rcpreseatativcs  had  presumed  lu  I 
upuD  the  nill  of  the  people.  This  was  his  honest  conT'clion.  and  tbht,  >1 
niorc  titan  the  personal  disappointment,  was  the  soiuvc  of  lh<a 
which  he  displayed  at  every  opportunity  in  Ihe  most  unseasonable 

"  The  reproach  was  loudly  re-echoed  by  the  people.     Naturally  th*  fli 
■titationality  of  Adanui's  election  was  not  denied,  btit  ita  *  uii>r«l '  i 
was  questioned. 

"Moral  authority,  as  it  was  viewed  in  this  coneeptioii  of  tlio  'i 
principle,'  was  not,  uudt-r  all  circumatancus,  covurt-d  by  the  Cflnatilat 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  set  up  with  Jack>on  the  ilcmnnd  tb&t  tlia  It 
should  be  unconditionally  subordinated  to  the  former.     This  d 
only  stood  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  uf  t] 
Blttuljon,  but  it  struck  at  the  principle  of  the  majesty  uf  law;  in  iti 
consequences  it  raised  the  will  of  the  majority  (or  on  occasion  t 
ily)  of  voting  citizens  to  the  sole  law  of  the  land;  It  was  not  m  p 
denovracy,  but  the  abrogation  of  the  conslilutional  staU.     In  a  d 
const! tnlioiial  slat«  the  hindiug  rule  that  regulates  the  expressjun  of  Itell 
of  the  mtyority  is,  legally  and  'morally,'  not  tlie  exprasuon  ha  amf  fitfm 
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niny  hflppon,  but  only  !n  Iho  yiAy  appointed  hy  the  CnnstUutian,  nni]ii«B- 
tiooably.  the  people's  wilt  in  euch  n  itnte  is  the  will  nf  the  rtalc ;  but  the 
higheii,  the  u neon dltioo all/  coDtralling  exprmnlon  of  the  peopk'e  will  is  the 
Conilitulion.  Beyond  ila  liiiiiti  lies  ivvolution.  Thu  Jmiksan  Dtimocrata 
demnndd  the  siibordinntion  of  tlio  wcll.considpred  popular  will,  wliieli  bui 
been  lixeil  us  a  permiinent  tiindntuentnt  law,  lo  the  munienlury  wish  ol'  the 
people,  vhich  in  part  eoulil  only  be  ascertained  \>y  means  of  unsafe  con- 
Jecturei. 

"The  PDiwtilnlional  proTwions  in  regnrd  to  the  election  of  Preiident 
rented  on  two  IdeM:  ihe  elei-tion  should  be  indirceti  and,  in  rnse  no  can- 
didate rcr-eivcd  a  mnjoritj  of  clectornl  votcg.  n  more  rostriotud  thoiee  ^ould 
be  undertaken  by  another  eIrctiTc  btxly.  TUob  the  people  had  Wen  pleased, 
without  admitting  an  exception  of  any  kind,  to  forego  the  direct  choice  of 
Preflrlent,  and  to  intrust  that  chuice  to  men  of  their  own  selection.  If  there 
wns  hero  any  reprehensible  infrixetion  of  the  '  ilemocratic  principle,*  the  peo- 
ple alone  were  responsible  therefor  |  if  the  cause  of  such  infraction  of  ihe 
duiooeralic  principle  was  a  want  of  confidence  in  'the  cnpacity  of  the  Dymoe 
to  choofc  a  safe  President  for  themselves,'  the  undtimovratic  doubt  wa« 
chargcohle  only  to  thcmwlrefl ;  it,  four  jrears  later,  the  election  of  Jaclison 
was  a  victory  of  the  true  democratic  principle,  it  was  a  victory  of  tlie  people 
over  their  own  self-nppainted  provisione,  and  that  too  while  retainin<;  them 
in  the  fitndainentnl  law.  The  people  slapped  titcmselves  in  the  face  and 
played  pranks  with  their  own  Constitulion.  If  the  electoral  college  had 
without  resistJince  let  slip  the  power  inlrueled  to  them  and  contented  tliem- 
Milves  with  an  empty  form,  their  course  laid  no  obligation  on  the  House 
□f  Ri^presentalives  to  imitate  the  eiampk',  if  Ihe  choice  fell  into  ils  hnnds. 
The  Cnni'titiition  r««}uired  that  the  House  should  actually  chooie.  A  plural- 
ity [rfelecioral  votes  was  not  to  be  n  sufficient  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
for  the  framcr*  of  the  Constitution  cannot  be  supposed  t4>  have  adopted  aay 
proriaion  which  wds  intended  to  be  a  completely  unmeaning  and  objectluii 


The  autlior  then  proceeda  to  the  tlccl.ioQ  of  182R  and  to  the  uhaino- 
lor  of  Jaekeoa'e  udiiiiuistration.  He  gives  an  eldborats  sketch  uf  the 
.Icmocnttic  policy  of  rotation  in  office,  for  which  he  holds  Jockeon 
<  >nly  partially  roflponsiblo,  siid  ho  gives  an  estimate  of  Jackson's  char- 
;.i;ter,  na  follows:  — 

"  Since  Louis  XIV.,  the  maxim  Mnl  cVil  mai  has  hardly  found  a  second 
limn  so  nalvuly  eomplete  expression  as  in  Andrew  JackHHi.  only  ii  was  trans- 
«d  from  ilic  monarchical  to  the  repubtiean.  That  such  an  apparition  was 
IMble  in  the  Republic,  ami  that  at  the  same  lime  the  political  and  soelal- 
Btiuat  dovelopmi^nt  should  proi^eed  undisturbed  and  in  logical  sequence, 
\  oa  though  the  Ditrftordinary  man  had  never  sat  in  the  pTL'sident'a  chair, 
isily  explained.  As  Washington  was  the  incorporation  of  the  beat  tmita 
*  popular  American  character,  Jackson  wu  the  ineorporiitiou  o(  all  its 
kc^  tniiu>,      LIiii]UOBtionab1y  his  was  a  personality  of  marked  importance, 
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but  with  all  lliis  be  iraa  slill  wholly  iDcnpable  fff  rnhing  hJmscJf  frnm  d 
point  of  view  to  the  t^lcvation  of  a.  great  man,  bl!vau6k^  tbt>  mUIurtuao  of  ^ 
cumstaoces  in  tbe  time  of  Ule  when  he  was  cnplble  of  eilucn^on  Icopt  li 
the  Bimple  cmdity  of  a  child  of  nature.  In  Bjiice  of  tlia  UlurMll^  tvarAd  b 
ence  which  he  exeruiud  during  his  eiglit-yrnr  PrctidciK-y,  he  yot  thawed 
OOQtrolling  genius  in  pointing  out  and  opening  n«w  palhi  for  his  nKti<m,fl 
only  by  thu  demonic  force  of  hi*  will  draggeil  it  tiistur  along  tlie  p«tli  « 
which  it  loDg  aince  liad  luoved.  The  supports  of  his  policy  wi're  thv  idfb' 
of  tl)«  masses,  ami  it*  ohjevt  was  the  contcntmctit  of  those  instiuvt* ; 
of  bis  will  brought  tbeiu  into  unconditional  acceptance." 

The  author  tlicn  turns  to  the  controversy  in  regiirti  to  the  Vmk 
StAtcB  Bunk,  ami  fuUnwa  its  eonrse  down  to  the  Veto  Messajp.',  ■vm 
he  thus  criticisoa  :  — 

•■  Wbaiever  Jackion'i  opinion  as  a  private  individual  nay  hav«  fa 
Freaidcat  he  was  bound  to  see  in  the  Bank  charier,  not  only  a  logiill]r  * 
butacongtitutional  law.  If  a  law  has  been  cnaettH]  in  a  conttitutional  n 
ibe  Constitution  recognizesonly  one  authority,  the  judicial,  whtclicaud 
it  unconstitutional.  JbcIcsoq,  however,  claimiid  the  right.  —  as  Pre 
whoso  highesi  duty  under  the  Constitution  ii  the  faithful  exec 
laws,  — not  mvn-ly  to  deny  the  constitutionality  and  cansviguently  theli 
lidily  of  a  law,  in  the  abtence  of  any  inch  judicial  decision,  and  ti 
thU  convJciion  of  his  as  tbe  motive  of  hit  olliciHl  acU^  but  ho  did  it  in  I 
face  ofancKprcsi  decision  of  Che  Supreme  Court.  It  is  true  he  would  iiotad^' 
the  judgment  in  MuCulloch  vi.  Tlie  State  of  Maryland  to  cover  tliu  whul« 
ground,  tKcausc  the  court  had  declared  only  the  creation  of  a  bank,  artil  not 
all  the  provisions  of  (his  parlJcular  eharter  to  be  oonstitutioual.  Bui  tJif 
court  had  nlno  declared  that  it  ytaa  only  competent  to  decide  upon  Uja  linl 
question,  because  in  regard  to  the  eccond  tliu  ConsUtuIion  left  full  dtscr«iioA 
to  tbe  legislative  authority;  and  the  legislative  authority  is  Congreu,  niS 
Congress  and  President. 

"  But  Jackson  actually  wont  a  step  further.  Ho  flatly  denioil  tlin  com- 
petence of  the  court  to  decide  the  inierprctAtion  of  the  Conittitution  in 
■imilar  questions.  In  the  Veto  Message  it  stands :  '  Every  piitilio  official  who 
takes  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  awoara  to  support  it  a*  lie  iioiIht- 
alaads  it,  not  as  others  understand  it.'  Thii  wat  doubtless  truii  as  nganJcd 
open  questions,  but  it  was  as  certainly  fiilse  in  regard  to  i|tic 
wore  no  longer  open,  because  that  authority  which  ih'  >' 
with  the  right  of  lioal  decision  hod  already  given  ju  !^ 
Btitution  does  not  mein  to  oblige  (he  eaooutlve  and  tin'  '•- 
tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  eoncluiive  in  con^i 
then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  conslitulional  law  of  the  L'uiou  ;  Uiu  runila- 
mental  idea  on  which  this  constitutional  stale  rosti  is,  Llien,  that  law  Minll  iiot 
rule  it;  Ihe  law  negatives  itself.  The  Supri^rae  Court  has  then  ifj  coauila- 
tionni  law ;  each  President  his  own ;  every  new  majority  of  Congrvm  thuln : 
the  public  law  of  the  Union  is  in  principle  llie  chaos  of  law  ;  tLu  docirion  irf 
a  legal  question  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility," 
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The  Bummiag  up  of  Jnnksoii'a  politiwtl  uareor  follows  tho  nccount 
of  tlie  removal  of  ibo  de]josUa  :  — 

"  The  cano  of  JackMti's  sulministnttion  majr  be  suinmeil  up  in  one  word : 
it  Sfstviuuti^alk  underinincil  cha  public  Bonie  of  law,  and  lowurcd  ibe  respevt 
of  the  people  far  tlicir  govenimeiiL  .... 

■■  And  y«t  be  who  wai  the  invenior  of  thia  new  inelUod  daimed  lo  ba  pnr 
mcelieaet  the  dereiulur  of  tJie  Gonstilution  by  diily  n»  well  as  in  purpose. 
Tills  quite  pccullnr  position  was  said  to  '  result  from  the  nature  of  the  ollioe,' 
but  it  wMal«o  nrorred  that  thoToanderBof  the  RepuUlv,  \iy  mennsof  thooMh 
wUkii  tlie  Prettldent  took  on  etitering  office,  hod  givun  to  this  position'* 
particular  tolemnity  and  iorce.' 

'•  The  views  whii:li,  i>t  tht  close  of  tho  last  century,  wore  coniraonly  held, 
not  only  ia  llie  United  States,  but  in  the  rest  nf  the  western  civilised  world, 
iti  regard  to  the  ■ttitude  of  the  '  executive  power'  towards  the  free  develop- 
ment of  the  people,  leave  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt  that  the  guiding  idea  in 
llie  prMcriptioa  of  Lliis  oath  whs  not  so  much  t«  give  the  CoustJtulioii  into 
the  fpcci(tl  cliargo  of  tlic  President  sgainat  domestic  enemies,  us  ratbcr  to 
tecurc  the  pcopV,  »o  far  hs  this  could  be  done  by  on  o«tb,  a^ininat  the  Presi- 
drml'sown  attacks  upon  the  Consiitutlon.  In  the  Convention  at  Pfaitadel- 
phin.  as  in  the  rntificntian  ronventioni,  much  street  was  laid  on  tho  traiisfer- 
ejica  of  lliD  executive  power  lo  n  college,  because  the  history  of  all  times  and 
of  all  pmple  tenches  to  what  dangers  freedom  is  exposed  if  too  much  power 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Whatever  the  United  States  may  since 
have  learned  froni  bitter  esporience  u  to  the  teudeucy  of  the  legislature  lo 
ovur«lep  its  lugiltmate  authority,  at  that  time  the  principle  of  mistrust  of 
gaveraraent,  on  which  the  cnntinuance  of  free  instiluiions  was  supposed  to 
dnpend.  applied  primarily  to  the  executive  power.  Only  the  moat  far-sighted 
tiecc^ixed  that  the  danger  was  equally  or  more  seriously  threatening  from 
the  other  side ;  and  only  by  pointing  to  the  experiences  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence did  they  saFceed  in  oflecting  the  co-ordination  of  the  executive 
with  tiiti  judicial  and  especially  with  the  legislative  power.  But  even  to 
their  minds  it  never  occurred  to  make  the  President  the  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution OS  agaiost  Congress.  That  was  the  domain  of  the  judicial  power. 
The  competenue  of  the  President  in  thij  reapect  was  limited  to  his  qualitar 
live  veto,  Jackson,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  resist  the  assumed  viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  by  the  Senate,  hut  placed  himself  altogether  above 
liic  Senate  and  betwe«n  the  people  and  both  the  other  factors  of  the  govern- 
ment. 'The  President,'  he  declares,  is  'the  ilirect  representdtive  of  the 
Amcriean  people,'  'chosen  by  the  people  and  responNble  to  them';  the 
■SeDMu,  on  tlie  other  hanil,  is  '  a  body  which  is  not  ilu-tcllj/  accountAble  to 
iu.-  piiople.'  As  representative  of  the  people,  lie  owes  it  therefore  uUo  to 
[heir  raprewntalivcB  to  lesUt  the  violation  of  their  constitutional  prerogatives 
Lj  iIh-  Senate,  and  his  '  fixed  determination '  is  '  to  return  uubxruied  To  (ho 
ii  thd  Bu:red  pledge  which  they  have  intrusted  to  me,  —  to  henl  the 
mil  uT  the  C-ouBtilutiun  and  to  preserve  it  Irom  further  injuries.' 

t  Constitution  knows  a  President  only  as  bearer  of  the  executive 
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power;  of  a 'direct  repretentative  of  tlio  American  people'  it  knons  i 
Hence,  too,  it  knotti  nothing  of  a  cboice  of  Prefident  '  hy  ike 
Acuording  to  iti  intention,  the  electors  wi/re  ia  be,  not  inoro  Sgurei,  b 
only  actual  choosers  of  the  Preaident  And  more  than  this,  it  doe»  nc 
cause  tlie  electors  to  be  choeen  directi}'  by  the  people,  but  by  Uie  p 
divided  into  States  and  as  represented  in  the  popular  houM 
giving  two  additional  electors  to  rach  -State  for  its  repre»ettlKlIon  !n  lU 
Senate.  Fi nail/,  the  Constitution  knew  nothing  of  the  PresiUent's  rcvpoiui- 
btlily  to  the  'people.'  If  Jackson  meant  oaly  a  general  jmlitieal  r«f|«i 
bilitv,  certiiinly  no  one  could  objeoL  But  suck  responsibitilj'  he  dnr 
ever;  other  political  personaiiCir,  and  least  of  all  could  nnj  rights  be 
herefrom.  Further,  auch  a  general  political  responsibility  could  not  li 
dirtel.  In  this  expression  the  thought  was  held  out  that  lh«  people  « 
legal  forum  which  was  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  th«  polilical  4 
and  omissions  of  the  President.  Of  such  a  rifcht  of  the  people,  tooi,  the  C 
■titution  know*  nothing.  The  only  Ibnim  before  which  it  i 
IVesident  to  answer  for  bis  political  acts  and  omissions,  if  the  Honae  of  8 
reaenlatives  impeaches  him,  is  the  Senate.  The  Constilution  i 
recognizes  the  '  people  '  in  the  tense  of  the  word  as  used  by  Jnckeon.  I 
^es  legal  relations,  but  it  does  not  overturn  the  law  by  raising  ■ny  k 
1  majority  of  vtilers  over  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  their  « 
is  true  that  in  the  United  Slates  the  *  people '  arc  the  one  a 
e  of  law,  but  it  is  the  people  in  their  strictly  defined,  collectiT«^xiUtlt 
y,  constitutional  organization.  Every  other  '  people  '  m  ar 
pendent  source  of  law,  as  a  lawful  polilical  forum,  b  not  only  tiaknt 
the  Constilution,  but  is  its  abolition  ;  for  the  Coattitutiooi  aims  at  cm 
state  founded  on  law,  and  eucli  a  people  is  tbe  negation  of  such  *  •iat« 
the  '  people  '  in  thia  unconstitutional  sense  Jackson  in  his  legal  trontrovfoi 
always  appealed;  in  otiicr  words,  llio  executive  ma^trute  mAde  iho  i 
ordination  of  the  stale  to  society  the  guiding  principle  of  ihu  Repnblk:, «~ 
was  meant  to  have  been,  in  the  most  eminent  sense  of  the  word,  a 
ment  of  law." 

Olio  more  extract  to  ahonr  Profesaor  v.  Hoist's  opiiiioD 
tendency  of  American  politics,  atid  this,  with  tbe  reserviition  that  It" 
followed  in  tho  original  by  expressioiiB  so  strong  timl,  however  trK- 
tliey  may  be,  they  are  best  read  in  the  original ;  especially  as  ainiiUr 
opiniotis  are  only  too  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Iteview  ; 

"  No  one  expected  to  see  Jackson  set  up  as  a  candidate  for  tho  tUtd  li 
But  with  his  retirement  came  also  the  end  of  the  '  reign  of  a  singln  ■ 
Possibly  bis  influence  went  far  enough  to  miike  his  cnndidaie  the  [ 
nominee  for  the  succesMon.    But  whoever  might  be  bis  follower,  Jac 

could  not  bequeath  his  influence  to  him The  heir  to  Jnckson'*  i 

was  not  one  man,  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  great  massea.     But  in  gi«U  ]m 
cal  commonwealths,  and  especially  in  one  bo  peculiarly  ccftstllnted  ■ 
United  States,  tiiese  can   practically  tnaint:iin  the  rule  only  for  t 
The  deception  which  tlw  permanent  hell's  of  Jackson's  power  bavi)  •< 
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in  impwiDg  upon  the  great  masacB  of  the  Amcricnn  people,  for  the  niMt  part 
liourn  to  tho  pivrant  ilAy,  is  ei^iinllf  grusa  aiiil  miBcliinfoUK,  namely,  that  Binco 
.TMuktion's  time  the  rule  has  tx^i^n  in  theiT  (tho  mnsies')  hands.  The  undenU- 
\.\e  foci,  which  iniJaeil  (ind«  liarab  Qxprve»ion.  is  lliat  since  his  lime  iLe  people 
Imve  begun  lo  <^SL'hang(!  Uic  leailertliip  ol'  a  small  niimber  or  btntcsiuen  and 
politiciaos  of  the  higher  i^luss  for  the  rule  of  an  ovbt  more  colosutllj'  groning 
Mwarm  of  pollticianB  of  all  claMes  down  lo  the  political  bar-keeper  nn<]  ilm 
oominon  thief  in  tho  protecting  garb  of  the  <)ein*goguo.  At  Brst  it  sppenred 
to  be  tlie  refiuli  of  loeal  evils,  when  people  standing  on  tbe  border  b«lwe«n 
sociot;'  and  tho  house  of  corrrction  won  n  decisive  isfiuence  in  politlci.  And 
so  long  as  busiuess  developed  itself  sntisfaukirily,  no  one  would  ruoogniie  it 
at  a  misfortune  that  politics  became  n  profession  in  nhkh  mudiociiry  in  nn 
ever  descending  scale  held  snay,  and  moral  ]axity  wits  the  rule  if  not  the 
rt'i^Uhsile.  Live  and  let  lire  1  bccama  to  sui-h  an  extent  the  universal  motto, 
that  politicians  were  actually  nstonished  at  the  uprising  with  which  the  people 
broke  Irom  the  long-aoauBtonieil  reins  when  they  saw  themselves  about  to 
lie  ridden  into  the  abyss,  nearer  and  nearer  to  which,  since  the  foundation  of 
•  if  the  Republic,  ihey  bad  partly  sSippeil  and  had  ia  part  been  drngged." 


3.  —  The  BuUdinff  of  a  Brain.     By  E.  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.     lioston  : 
J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1874. 

This  Review  has  ntready  esprcHsed  nt  aomo  leugth  its  opiuion  of 
Dr.  Clnrke'e  first  book.  Its  geucral  tendency  was,  ou  the  whole,  licne- 
ftcial,  though  it  must  be  confeased  that  the  doctor  is  soraewbat  an 
alnnuist. 

Our  climate  broods  a  feelder  physique  than  m&ny  European  cli- 
mates, —  tbe  Irish,  Gerroiin,  and  Etigliah,  for  esample  ;  and  when 
to  this  is  lidded  tfae  miseraljle  in-door  eduoation  of  our  girls  lU  towns 
and  Tiikges,  wbiab  is,  by  the  way,  forcibly  contrasted  with  English 
oiit-door  oducationnl  habits  in  an  Piccllent  letter  by  an  Amerii^'ui 
■ravcller,  appended  to  Dr.  Clarke's  lost  book;  and  when  further  iil- 
I  iH-ance  is  made  for  the  more  emotional  or  "nervous"  tendency  of 
^irls.  —  every  one  may  readily  agree  with  Dr.  Clarke  nnd  bis  minier- 
ipiia  predeccusors  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  tbe  system 
i.f  homssing  girla'  IntcUyuts  with  geometry  and  philosophy  and  fireek 
under  tho  high  proaaure  of  prizes  and  oxbibitlons  and  a  horror  of  fall- 
ing behind  tliolr  companions,  rhough  the  objection  applies  ei|ua]ly 
whether  tho  system  is  continuous  or  perimlical.  All  this  is  not  uew, 
but  ha*  tbe  merit  of  being  measurably  true  and  needed  in  this  lati- 
f  Tide.  On  the  other  habd,  there  are  plenty  of  tolerably  healthy  women 
niiong  ua,  and  these  not  merely  Indians,  working- women,  ntid  acr- 
'  .lilts,  but  BUch  as  can  and  do  move  with  the  foremost  in  their  re- 


Bpective  spheres,  wLcrcvcr  tlicy  msiy  be  plnccKi,  aiid  tbut.  too.  oRa 
liavititj;  boon  "  highly  educiited  "  enough. 

Dr.  Clarko  hiia  the  great  adviintngo  of  uniting  with  the   I  ■ 
of  a  physiciim  the  slcill  of  a  lawyer,  iiutl  this,  aa  should  lie  11:. 
ia  diBtinutly  his  strong  point.     But  when,  with  Uiia  aftei 
ha  chooses  one  narrow  field,  nnd  tilts  at  eduiwtiou  whiotj    ■ 
rcspcot  perioilieity,  there  ib  room  for  more  than  a  doubt  11  ^ 
touehes  the  radit:al  difficulty.     Poriodioity  ia  uot  at  the  r.    ■■ 
matter.     As  an  argument  to  prove  fanutle  diaability    it  1ms  nuiy  . 
limited  and  local  application.     Neither  the  frionds  nor  tbi'  rfneniL- 
of  coeducation  can  afford  or  will  ever  consent  to  lot  tho  at^ohiu 
rest  here. 

The  real  point  of  editcatiooal  divergenca  iu  tlie  two  texea  1!^  ta 
that  primordial  division  of  Inlxir  upon  which  hang  the  oxistrarf  va^ 
the  dovolopmciit  of  human  families.     In  order  that  the  fauiil 
exist  at  all,  two  individuals  were  necessary  to  it.     And  tu 
drc-u  are  to  he  afterwards  reared  and  educated  like  chii  k 
E^ptiiui  oven  upon  Phalanstertan  principles,  it  ia  impotr^ii 
cape  division  of  labor  aa  an  inevitable  sequence  in  their  car.     . 
cation.     Female  education  must  be  moulded  to  meet  ihi.-i  u 

contingency :  and  in  this  point  of  view,  our  female  educatiuti,  ; ;  . 

as  well  as  physical,  is  often  a  lamentable  failure. 

Prom  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Clarke  h-- 
failed  to  bring  forward  any  conclusive  argument.  He  hua,  iaietd. 
emphasized  one  already  well-known  source  of  female  iU-hcoltb,  Lot  In 
has  not  demonstrated  an  adequate  cause  of  universiU  femnle  disi 
bility  for  the  active  duties  of  life  as  now  assigned  to  womcu  ur  t^ 
men.  Ho  does  not  propose  to  suspend  the  female  sorviutt'a  or  lia 
shop-woman's  duties,  or  the  household  in  general,  but  only  la  koooi 
in  the  head  the  entire  system  of  school-organ iimti on.  tipL'Hking  ct 
caikedra  as  a  large  practitioner,  and  putting  his  atatomeiits  ably.  L* 
says  :  "  It  is  simply  impossible.  Physiology  forbids  it.  If  t"u  mio' 
cate  girls  without  allowing  a  poriodical  remission  to  their  miutal 
labor,  you  will  make  thorn  invalids.  !  have  seen  many  such  belpkai 
boii^,  and  their  condition  was  due  to  their  unwise  edticiition  jji  th* 
above  particular.'' 

The  argument,  therefore,  is  weak  from  its  narrowness  of  npplicatieR. 
It  (ail*  to  cover  the  ground,  and  must,  therefore,  fail  to  Bnlinfv  cuho- 
party  iu  th«  dispute.  The  question  remains  to  be  coosidLTi-d  on  Ur 
tli«  value  of  the  argument  itself,  taken  strictly  ou  its  own  merits  and 
with  the  application  given  it  by  Dr.  Clarke.  The  vicw^  o|tinioiM;  V 
assertions  of  one  lartfo  family  praotitionec  can  only  be  met  by  tb« 
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posing  views  of  auotlier  fntuily  pritctitioner ;  nnd,  us  yet,  whether 

a  iuOitTtirence  or  TrDiu  profvBGioiial  etitjuette,  »o  oiio  of  theoi  ha« 

idortakcn  to  reply,     Yot  it  is  Bafe  to  asy  tliat  if  Dr.  Clarke's  book 

[  iippcnred  os  a   purely  medical  ecientific  work,  it  would  have 

■le  less  iniprussioa.     Wbnt  is  true  of  a  few  young  girls  in  this 

1  diEDnte,  namely,  that  in  their  case,  periodicity,  nervous  sys- 

,  intellect,  and  health  require  especial  oaro,  is  not  true  of  the 

B  and  of  tlio  race. 

e  great  notoriety  which  the  book  bns  obtained    comes  not  ao 

h  from  its  acientiHo  value  aa  from  the  fauuied  grievance  of  th« 

tan's  rights  party.     Dr.  Clarke  bns  most  to  Umnk  for  bis  live  edi- 

I  the  iDdignauta  w)io  call  wonieu  "  womau,"  iiud  who  insist  on 

r  right  to  have  and  to  do,  not  merely  as  mucli,  but  exactly  the 

I  tbiogs  as  men.     Tbey  dislike  any  such  disahUily.     Holding  a 

t  untcuablc  position,  they  havo  been  attniJieii  hy  un 

piment  whiob,  having  a  quest iiinablo  force  and  liniited  application, 

I  nature. to  enlist  the  aympathy,  prejudiRV,  and  especially 

B  curiosity  of  a  largo  part  of  the  community.     It  lias  thus  got  a 

B  bearing  for  the  expression  of  unproved  and  ejaggernted  opinion. 

e  may  be  wrong  aliout  rights,"  tboy  say,  "or  education,  but  what 

□w  allege  about  the  uhsolute  physiological  incapactty  of  wo> 

9  also  wrong.     Perhaps  our  cause  may  bo   blown  over   hy  a 

Lh,  but  not  hy  this  blast  of  j-ours.     You  eiasperale  ua.     Because 

!Vor  sounded  this  particular  alnmi-hell  so  loudly  in  public 

,ro  compelled  to  leave  the  main  and  Icgitimato  issuo  to 

jnd  ournelves  against  a  torrent  of  prejudice  and  physiological  ig- 

Your   semi-medical    literature,  which    should    have    been 

Ipped  in  the  mails,  has  set  the  whole  community  to  sniffing." 

L  has  licen  said  above  applies  to  Dr.  Clarke's  second  book  no 

I  than  to  the  first,  siniie  the  second  is  largely  a  repetition  of  the 

Ds  general  views,     The  first  was  rather  the  buok  of  a  prautitjoncr. 

e  aecuud,  tlie  author  has  aimed  a  little  more  at  a  scientific  tone, 

I:  tha  few  details  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  which  are  merely  such 

n  be  found  in  any  modem  worka  on  these  subjects,  do  not  odd 

li  foroG  or  light  to  his  views. 

s  that  after  Dr.  Clarko  had  staled  how  girls  should  not  be 
ited,  he  was  invited  to  give  a  lecture  at  Detroit  to  show  how 
ould  he  educated.  Without  meeting  this  issue,  he  furnished 
|ftudioHca  with  som  >  rrineral  views  entitled  "  Building  a  Brain," 
1  the  drift  cf  his  advice  apjieai-s  to  be  that  all  tl>a  faculties, 
ntal  and  physical,  be  simultaneously  educated  and  developed,  and 
i  OD  faculty  be  ovedooked  or  nvgluuted,  especially  the  function  of 
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periodicity.  Dr.  Clarko  evidently  thinks  well  of  a  mens  sana 
cnrpits  sanum,  and  every  one  will  allow  that  there  are  certain  a( 
tages  in  the  combination.  Periodicity  is  a  part  of  the  maoh 
and  needs  attention.     So  much  may  be  freely  conceded. 

The  book  also  contains  a  mother's  sad  story  of  a  daughter, 
had  she  lived  even  under  other  influences,  might  very  likely 
been  an  invalid,  but  who,  as  it  was,  succumbed  to  a  combinati 
protracted  school-confinement,  unoxygcnated  air,  and  in  telle 
strain  during  many  years,  a  victim  to  our  pernicious  system  of 
tal  education  and  physical  culture  acting  upon  a  delicate  oi 
zation.  That  her  schoolmates  and  generation  survived  her  : 
proof  to  the  contrary. 

A  second  part  of  the  book  contains  opinions  and  letters 
tciichers  and  others,  corroborating  Dr.  Clarke's  views,  chiefly  con 
ing  periodicity.  At  the  end  is  the  interesting  and  valuable  1 
already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  English,  comparatively  op< 
system  of  educating  girls,  especially  their  physique,  is  forcibly 
trasted  with  our  miserable  hot-house  stimulus  and  culture. 

So  far  as  Dr.  Clarke's  special  argument  is  concerned,  the  co 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  the  criticisms  above  suggested  may  be 
briefly  stated  :  1.  Our  system  of  educating  girls  is  bad.  Thii 
long  been  known.  It  bears  injuriously  on  any  weak  points  in  : 
or  body ;  and  among  the  latter,  the  function  of  periodicity  in  ce 
individuals  may  bo  one.  And,  2.  This  function,  in  health, 
not  particularly  disable  a  woman  from  active  duties,  ments 
physical. 

4.  —  The  Propliet.      A    Tragedy,     By   Bayard    Taylor.      Bos 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.     1874. 

Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  presents  us  with  another  example  of  his 
satility.  He  has  written  a  great  deal  of  almost  everything,  bu 
are  not  aware  that  he  had  hitherto  produced  a  tragedy.  The  pn 
one  is  in  blank  verse,  in  five  acts,  and  fills  a  considerable  vol 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  American  art,  the  American  n 
and  the  American  drama,  but  as  a  general  thing  we  are  treated,  ii 
matter,  to  vastly  more  precept  than  example.  Mr.  Taylor,  how 
whose  large  acquaintance  with  foreign  lauds  might  have  given  hii 
excuse  for  evading  the  problem,  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  honu 
attempted  to  fling  a  veil  of  romance  over  an  episode  intensely  eh 
teristic  of  our  local  conditions  of  life.  He  has  written  the  trage< 
Mormonism,  and  taken  Joe  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  for  his  he 
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ixperirnent  haa  tiut,  to  our  tnstc,  been  remai'kablj'  siicccssful,  but 

I.  U  creilitablo  to  bia  intcUoctunl  pluck.     If  !io  had  auccufded,  ho 

tuld  have  achievcti  an  cxtraordinury  feat ;  but  it  must  Iw  confessod 

^  though  wo  uhimld  curtninly  bavo  bonttted  of  hits  pvrfnrniaiicc, 

bvould  nut  pt^baps  liave  admitted  thiit  he  had  attempted  it  at  hia 

a  Mr.  Taylor  has  bad  in  a  t)ietiaiir«  tv  adapt  his  tnate- 

o  poetic  couditiona,     He  has  cb[uii.'cd  tbo  nnmoa  of  his  person- 

I,  eUbomlcd  his  plot,  left  certnhi  details  gTacefiilly  vague,  and,  for 

ft  moat  part,  steered  uknr  of  local  color,     But  his  desire  haa  evi- 

ftly  been  ti>  ndhoro  to  reality  as  mitch  na  was  prnetically  cotiveuient 

H  to  eigoy  whatever  beuetit  there  might  be  in  leaving  to  bis  dminu 

ttuvor  of  the  soil. 

a  iden  watt  decidedly  a  tempting  one,  fur  he  bad  the  great  odvon- 
>  of  findiug  a  really  autaaive  subjovt  ruady  made  to  bis  hnnde. 
»  religions  are  tolerably  oommoii  in  our  ago  and  country,  and,  us 
in^atand,  they  impreaa  tho  imngiDatioTi  hardly  more  than  the  iiaiial 
Kta  Dif  regiHtnitiuii  in  tho  Piiteat  Offiee ;  yet  it  rumQius  true  Ibat  a 
Irelntion  which  evuntft  have  haudsoroely  juatlfied  ia  a  rather  solider 
I  for  tlie  dramatist  than  he  often  eiicouutera,  in  this  day  of 
•copic  litgratMro.  Wo  believe  greatly,  for  our  own  part,  in  the 
tADce  of  tho  subject ;  a  largo  ono,  to  our  mind,  proniisps  more 
1  a  small  one,  and  when  a  poet  baa  secured  ffir  a  hero  a  voritjible 
^let,  with  the  bloom  not  yet  rubbed  off  by  literature,  lie  has  our 
■ticflt  congratulaliona.  It  portiirba  our  faith  a  little  to  learn  that 
9jiropb«t  ia  Mr.  Joe  Smith,  and  the  denouement  ia  to  be  the  foiiud- 
t  of  Salt  Lake  City  by  Mr.  Brigbam  Young ;  we  reflect  that  there  ia 
bagic  in  aasociatiooB,  and  we  are  afraid  we  acont  vulgarity  in  theae. 
\  wc  are  anxious  to  see  what  the  author  makea  of  them,  and  we 
Bt  that  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  bis  audacity.  Mormoniam 
jkuuw  to  bo  a  humbug  iiud  a  rather  naaty  one.  It  needs  at  thia 
e  of  day  no  "  showing  up,"  njid  Mr.  Taylor  has  not  wasted  bis 
1  making  a  poetical  expoaure.  He  oaaumca  that  the  creed 
t  founded  in  tolurable  good  faith,  and  he  limits  his  view  to  it«  early 
which  aii-cady,  at  Western  ratea  of  progreaaion,  have  faded  into 
ktrilight  n{  tradition.  His  design  has  been  to  show  how  a  religion 
kgH  into  being,  and  how  an  hoiicat  man  may  be  beguiled  into  think- 
^iraself  a  prophet.  He  must  of  course  be  naturally  of  a  mtber 
hudioixin^  tum,  fond  of  brooding  and  apoutiug  and  riding  a  Iheo- 
Bftt  hobby.  He  must  be  half  HiDCcre  and  half  shrewd,  —  sincere 
fvgh  to  dnairo  hia  aim  greatly,  and  shrewd  ouough  to  catch  any 
~  J  of  wind  that  may  offer  to  swell  his  saila.  He  must  make  a 
t  in  his  neighborhood,  and  pass  among  his  friends  for  a  very  ro- 


markablc  young  nwn,  — -  a  young  mnii  wilh  mow 
folka  can  eiuirtly  give  a  name  to.  But  folki  nlwa? 
rcmnrknbly  simple,  and  the  gn'ttt  point  ajipar^ntly  is  thflt  o 
should  be  uncommonly  well  disposed.  Mr.  Tnylor'a  idoa  ii 
this  is  the  case,  the  proplict  cxpunda  to  his  full  praportii 
process  thnt  one  may  call  rtaHion.  A  oertaiu  teuip«nutunit 
postulated  find  tt  certaia  miliett  coDCudod  ;  aft^r  tltiii  tho  tuii 
logical.  David  Starr,  Mr.  Taylor's  hero,  would  liardtj*  h*ve  I 
full-blown  hieriirch  if  his  early  lot  hud  been  cast  in  Bostoi: 
York,  nnless  indited  ho  bftd  had  the  coumgoof  his  opinioaii  tn 
degree  than  Mr.  Taylor  represents.  His  honors  aro  forced  U 
by  the  importunalo  credulity  of  his  companions,  and  ftpj 
becomes  bo  tempting  os  to  resolve  itself  into  a  kind  of  law 
not  simply  porstiadej]  to  pretend,  he  is  persuaded,  himaolf,  to 
6r8t,  OS  it  were,  to  sec  how  it  feels  ;  then,  on  finding  I 
very  comfortable,  because  retreat  is  awkward  and  tho  fit 
iiTBsistibI&  All  this  implies  a  good  deal  of  complexity  nf  a 
for  there  are  prophets  and  pi'opb«ts.  Mr.  Taylor's  is  aeitlie 
monomaniac  nor  a  clever  charlatan,  but  a  mysterious  tnixtu 
two.  The  author's  intention  here,  and,  indeed,  tliroii^liout  t 
baa  a  great  deal  of  psycholugicnl  subtlety,  though  niifortuDK 
rather  unskilfully  served  by  bia  exooution.  He  has  □lioson 
which  belongs  to  the  province  of  Mr.  Browning,  and  to  \ 
Browning  alouo  of  living  writers  could  have  remlcrcd  tnt 
tioB.  This,  however,  is  but  half  Mr,  Taylor's  idea ;  tho  wii 
equally  analytic.  David  Starr  is  at  onco  au  impostor  nod  » 
onco  hammer  and  anvil ;  and  after  dealing  various  blows  fo 
ends,  he  receives  several  crushing  ones  for  others.  In  Nimi 
the  high-prieat  of  David's  undefined  creed,  Mr.  Taylor  ropra 
profane  and  worldly  element  which  rarely  fails  to  cling  to  fbo 
ft  gi'cQt  enthusiasm,  and  got  what  is  vulgarly  called  r 
journey.  Nimrod  ia  a  shrewd  poHticiun  and  ii  more  powcriVil  i 
thehuignm  than  David,  whom  he  "  works,"  as  it  were,  dolibi 
sciontifically,  ns  he  wonid  a  vein  of  metal.  David's  revelaCio 
has  acquired,  with  mystorious  facility  it  must  be  confamod,  b  i 
lowing,  is  maliciously  led  into  agjirossion  and  sedition,  ooi 
the  displeasure  of  a  certain  Colonel  Hyde,  sheriff  of  tlw  iMini 
after  various  animadversions,  shoots  the  prophet  and  brcnlui 
temple.  There  is  a  general  scramble,  in  the  midat  of  wbinh 
Kraft  snatches  the  ark  from  tlis  attar  and  rushes  otf  to  1 
theocmtic  millionnaire  of  Salt  Luke  City.  Upon  this  tj 
deaaends^  for  Mr.  Taylor  is  right  in  eudpoctin^  that  wui  tfa« 
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t  appcUto  for  "  notional  "  subjects  would  find  a  pootization  of  timt 

It  rather  tough  morsel  to  bwhIIow.     This  is  the  rough  oiit- 

I  of  a  atory  which  Mr.  Tnjlor  hna  liccn  careful  to  supply  with  & 

J  proportion  of  detail ;    hut   it  ia  true  of   the  details  rs  of  the 

,   that  they   ara  bettor   ia  id«a  than    in    the    use  he  makes 

t  tbem.     The  prophet  has  a  wife  who  has  loved  and  triiated  him  in 

I  days  of  his  obncurity,  and  who,  loving  him  atill,  is  sadly  puzzled 

C  her  faith  to  hia  now  pretensions.     This  figiiro  of  Khoda  is 

>  best  in  the  drama,  and  the  ])oor  woman's  aituiition  is  certainly 

ber  mingled  devotion  untl  Iwwilderinent,  her  vnguo  aouso 

iBomething  evil   in  the  wliolo  matter,  the  purity  of  her  own  in- 

1,  and  her  final  Bubmisaion  to  polygamy.     Mr.  Taylor  bas  not 

lk«d  at  the  peculiar  iuetitution  of  Murmonism  :  ho  has  only  tried 

uplain  it  mtionally,  as  he,  after  a  fttshiou,  explains  the  other  atepa 

~  e  scheme.     How  far  his  explanation  tiUlics  with  traditional  fact 

re  unable  to  aoy ;  but  it  helps  aloug  the  drama,  which  is  do- 

»dly  in  need  of  it.     A  certain  Livia  Komncy,  a  so-called  "  woman 

f  the  world,"  makes  her  appearauce,  hecomea  the   Egeria  of  (he 

mpiliua,  and,  with  a  certain  grotesque  analogy  with  the  ah- 

nviated  foi  who  wished  his  comrades  to  put  him  in  the  fnahiou  by 

rifice  of  their  tails,  brings  about  the  plurality  of  wives  in 

r  to  legitlmntL'  her  own  connection.     Livia  is  not  as  good  as 

;  but  Mr.  Taylor  is  right  iu  feeling  that  tho  imagination  dc- 

s  that  the  prophet  sbnll  have  some  ardent  femnlo  asaoeinte.      It 

f  conception  of  the  author  that  Kboda,  with  a  woman's 

tcteristic  preference  of  the  noar  kinduosa  to  the  remote,  bas  min- 

i  to  the  delusion  she  doprecatea,     The  best  passage  in  the  vol- 

one  iu  which  her  husband  learns  from  her  that  if  it  waa 

t&g«l  who  supplied  him  with  food  when  be  had  gone  forth  to  fast 

wilderness,  it  was  a  strictly  human  angel. 

When  morning  came. 
And  lapped  in  fsint  indilference  to  lile 
I  iny,  the  barren  rock  before  mioe  eye« 
Wai  aa  n  table,  spread  by  angel  hands  I 
He  gave  mu  food  ;  1  ate  and  I  whs  anved. 
As  well  refuse  llic  food  he  offtra  now, 
And  lot  faith,  stan'ing,  die  ! 

RHODA.  eagerly. 

Who  saved  j 
Hay  gave  again  !     'Tis  naught  to  offer  fooil  ; 
But  I  obeyed  a  voiee  tliin  motnt'ot  i-kar, 
And  charged,  1  fuel,  with  all  tho  Lord's  high 
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In  woman  manifest.    I  pray  you,  take. 

Even  from  my  hands  which  then  were  hid  from  yoa, 

Now,  openly,  my  evidence  from  Him  ! 

DAVID. 

What  double  sense  is  in  y%)\xT  words'?    I  hear, 
Not  comprehending. 

RHODA. 

How  could  I  refrain  ? 
Two  days  had  passed :  I  dared  not  inteijupt 
Your  solitude  of  soul,  and  prayers  that  fed 
Upon  the  life  of  your  forgotten  frame; 
But,  guided  near  you,  O,  thank  Him  for  that  \ 
I  left  the  food. 

DAVID. 

You?    You? 

RHODA. 

As  was  His  wilL 
What  ails  you,  David  ? 

{Aside,) 

He  is  deadly  pale ; 

There 's  something  fierce  *and  strange  within  his  ejrea: 

He  frightens  me. 

DAVID. 

You  brought  me  food  ? 

RHODA. 

I  did. 

DAVID. 

What  else  ?    What  more  have  you  in  secret  done  ? 
Who  taught  you  so  to  counterfeit  the  Lord  ? 
Woman  !     To  burrow  underneath  my  feet, 
And  make  a  hoUowness  where  rock  should  be  ! 
How  dared  you  cheat  me  ? 

RHODA. 

Slay  me  with  your  hand. 
Not  with  such  face  and  words.     If  I  but  saved 
(You  say  it  saved  you),  how  could  love  refrain  ? 
I  have  obeyed,  believed  all  else  in  you. 
As  I  believe  and  worship  still :  forgive  ! 

(She  falls  on  her  knees  be/ore  him.) 

DAVID. 

Not  unto  me,  your  husband,  David,  man ; 
But  if  I  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord, 
Yes,  if!    It  seems  to  you  a  little  thing : 
Rise  np :  I  cannot  answer  now :  the  house 
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RocLb  to  aaA  TrO,  Ihe  temple's  pinnai^lcs 
Danuc  in  tlie  air  like  ilvvil'*  •hu[tlei:i>ekB : 
There 's  nothing  itablc.     V^sa,  I  sa.j  again  I 

{She  ritei  to  her/cet.) 
Now  take  your  seat  anil  sew.    I  've  heard  it  Miil 
Women  think  better  when  the  lianiJ  'i  employoJ. 
If 'tiiao,  think. 

(I!e  inure)  (ninaiil  the  door.) 


Come  back  t     lie  's  gone.     O  God,  what  have  I  done  7 

lese  linea  represent  Mr.  Tnylor  at  bis  best,  and  ne  are  unable  to 
Iho  reader's  iuferenoc  that  a  work  iu  which  they  arc  atrikiiigly 
liiient  IB,  OS  a.  goneml  thing,  rather  waiitinjj  in  relief.  Mr.  Taj- 
KTitea  with  suoh  extreme  good-will,  and  givea  so  little  jioaitivo 
ice,  that  it  seems  ungrateful  to  criticiso  him  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
ny  that  "  The  Prophet "  does  uot  tnke  hold  of  the  itungioatiou. 
the  reverse  of  vulgar  iu  coaueption,  it  is  careful  iu  eiecution,  it 
X  dozen  oommendablc  qualiticfi,  and  we  have  seen  better  books 
(ch  in  Bomo  respects  might  take  cuamplo  by  it.  But  it  wants 
it  lacks  heat,  it  misses  the  nnmelcss  something  which  Sir 
I  Keynolds,  in  the  nnccdote,  indicated  by  a  suap  of  his  fiu' 
The  people  are  ebadows,  and  the  whole  manner  is  pnisaio. 
!  partly  becanse  of  a  want  of  warmth  in  the  author's  iinagina- 
}ut  partly  nlso,  we  think,  beciiuse  a  defect  iiiborcnt  in  his  plan 
it  impossible  (and  would  still  make  it  impossiblo  in  other  cir- 
iBtonces)  that  the  reader's  own  imagination  ah»nld  kiudle.  If  his 
baa  no  atmosphere,  the  fault  is  not  only  Mr.  Taylor's  hut  his 
ct's.  It  is  very  well  to  wish  to  poetiio  common  things,  but  here 
AS  ever,  more  than  over,  one  mnat  choose.  There  are  things 
■ntly  vulgar,  things  to  which  no  varnish  will  give  a  gloss,  and 
the  fancy  consonts  only  grudgingly  to  rest  lior  eyes.  Mor- 
a  one  of  these ;  an  nttenipc  to  import  .loecpli  Suiith  into 
even  very  much  diluted  and  arranged,  must  in  the  nature 
fall  flat.  The  reason  why  is  the  renaon  the  rhyraist  did  n't 
Doctor  Fell.  His  associations  nro  fatal  to  lijm  and  to  ail  his 
ipanions.  Mr.  Taylor's  Livia  Romocy  is  a  capitnl  example  of  this. 
bravely  sets  her  down  in  the  tlramalus  per*oiMi  as  a  "woman  of 
CSX. —NO.  246.  13 
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lye,  wo  hear  her  B 
know  her  [ilirasoulogy,  iind  we  guess  in  what  "  worid  "  alte  Boi 
TUoro  would  he  mucb  to  say  on  this  matter  of  vnlgnrity  oihI  i 
tion  ;  nndif  Mr.  Taylor's  volume  lacks  the  prime  ruiiuisitca  of  n 
it  may  at  least  bo  colled  a  sug^stivQ  failure. 


5.  — A  Historical  Skttch  of  the  Ditcoveiy  (•/  Ameri&t  by  tie  1 
viat  in  l/u  Tentli  Century.     By  B.  B.  Akdbbso^j,  A.  M.,  of  lh»  t 
Teraity  of  Wisuonsiii.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  (jrigga  dc  Cow      1874, 

Tma  ia  the  laat  American  contributiou  to  the  mooted  < 
Norec  diacoTBiy  in  this  country.  The  subject  is  one  which  t 
excellent  opportunity  Tor  suggestive  argument,  and  careful  Idti 
tiun  might  possibly  reveal  new  and  vnluable  facts.  Tbia  work  | 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  first  chapter  points  oiit  t 
ous  races  of  man  who  should  be  interested  i 
a  prefatory  manner  it  is  remarked  that  "the  autlior  will  i 
surprised,  if,  in  these  pages,  he  should  happen  to  throw  out  ». 
thoughts  which  will  eonfiiet  with  the  reader's  previotisly  formeO  '- 
mictions  about  matters  und  things  generally,  and  about  liiKton-j. 
facts  cspeeinlly."  To  this  stftlement  no  exception  end  b«  taken.  Ti« 
author's  conflict  with  historical  facts  is  at  times  surprising.  On  mat- 
tere  and  things  generally  he  is  less  surprising,  but  fur  more  auiusiij. 
To  take  from  the  first  paragraph  an  example  of  the  nutltor'e  mctM 
of  dealing  with  matterii  and  things  generally:  "The  Aniurii-Bn  iCu- 
dent  luvea  to  gaze  upon  the  pages  of  American  history."  ^Vhaii'Mf 
the  case  may  be  in  the  enlightened  West,  in  this  more  boni^hiol  put 
of  tiie  country  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  average  Acaericiui  K:i)dvul 
does  little  more  Uian  "  gaze  "  upon  tlie  pages  of  his  oountr>''a 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  feel  that  in  the  younger  States  Uiv  AlDBr 
student's  "  whole  soul  is  filled  with  transporting  omotiuns  of  d 
or  sympathy,"  as  he  reads  the  history  of  the  Kuirolutino. 

The  brief  sentences  already  quoted  indicate  the  hig)i-toDed4 
in  which  this  book  is  written.     It  would  be  unfair,  howevor,  tf  a 
of  the  more  striking  passages  were  not  quuted.     Limilsd  i 
bids  that  extracts  long  enough  to  do  fUll  justice  to  the  a 
the  statements  should  be  made,  hut  the  folbwing  will  ^ra  s  t 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  book. 

In  appealing  to  American  interest  in  his  subject  the  author  I 
"  For  thuse  who  are  bom  and  brought  up  on  the  fertile  sutl  of  C 
bia,  under  the  shady  hranches  of  the  noble  trs4  of  Amartoati  Ubt 
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nlioro  the  iMDDer  of  progrcsa  and  ed»catio[|  is  unfurled  to  the  brecie, 
nitiat  niLtiirally  feel  b  decji  interest,"  etc.  The  aecootl  chapter  begins 
like  a  Fourth  uf  July  oratiou  :  "  Enligliteiieil  men  all  over  the  world 
are  natcliing  u'ith  aetonishment  and  adbiirnlion  the  New  World,  frotn 
nliiuh  ;;reiit  revolutions  havo  proceeded,  and  in  which  great  problems 
ill  liiiman  go vemmeut,  human  progress  and  enterpriae  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out  and  demouHtrated."  A  little  further  od  :  "  If  j'ou  travel 
in  Euglond,  in  Genuaiiy,  in  Norway,  it  ia  interesting  to  observe  how 
familiitr  the  common  people  are  with  matters  and  things  pertaining 
to  Auicnva."  It  has  been  said  Chat  ^Ir.  Anderson  has  brought  to  light 
siyme  new  facts.  This  is  one.  In  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  America 
no  ore  informed  "that  we  can  show  moiindB,  moniimeiila,  aud  in- 
licriptions  that  point  to  periods  the  ctmtem  plat  ion.  pf  which  would 
iiiiiku  Chrouos  himself  grow  giddy."  If  this  would  bo  the  condition 
of  (jlironoa,  the  state  of  the  American  citizen  when  ho  reflects  on  the 
nntiquity  of  his  country  onn  more  cosily  be  imagined  than  described. 
'I'lie  last  chapter  is  probably  the  moat  tnagniticent,  bat  is  uufortu- 
liiilely  too  long  for  quotation. 

As  to  the  historical  facts,  Mr.  Anderson  retells  the  twice-told  tale 
'  r  tho  Norsemen  in  a  loose  genoral  way,  interspersing  his  narrative 
V.  ith  siioh  hits  of  fine  writing  as  those  just  quoted.  Great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  character  of  the  Noreemen.  Proliably  no  one  would  be 
BO  thoroughly  oatoiiuded  as  one  of  the  old  Vikings  if  ho  were  told 
tbftt  he  was  a  highly  cultivated  gentleman  of  great  astronomical 
Liquircments,  with  a  love  of  free  institutions  based  ep  profound 
'institutional  study,  and  with  a  civilizing  misBion  in  the  world. 
^iich  apparently  is  tho  idea  of  a  Norseman  which  Mr.  Anderson  lias 
L.'t.  and  the  aiisurdity  of  which  it  is  needless  to  point  out.  Let  us 
■  Imirc  the  Norsemen  for  what  they  really  were,  brave  savage  men 
1  ■  lasionately  fond  of  liberty,  great  fighters,  and  the  greatest  robtiera 
unl  pirates  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  useful  purpose  ia  served, 
iinl  hinlory  is  terribly  distorted,  by  depicting  the  emigrants  to  Ice- 
!  iiid  and  Greenland  as  American  eitizeus,  and  members  of  the  Young 
^I'^-a'a  Christian  Association,  with  the  dress  and  manners  of  the 
'•-■nth  century. 

Mr.  Anderson  gets  on  very  well  with  all  disputed  points  by  aseum- 
11-1^  rvcrything  to  bo  true,  and  by  considering  assertion  as  equivalent 
'  pro[>f.  [n  thia  way  the  old  mill  at  Newport,  we  are  assured,  is  a 
Nlipsc  ruin ;  the  writer,  apparently,  never  having  heard  of  Dr.  Pal- 
rL-v's  argument  on  the  point.  The  Dightou  llock  is  proclaimed  to 
r-  Nor»e  work,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  competent  man  who 
hits  ever  eismined  the  writing;  and  roving  visits  are  transformed 
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into  n  permiinoDt  oulonisation  of  Viuland.     Tba  skeleton  in  anDor, 
most  Btirpriuiug  of  all,  now  turna  out,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Loog- 
fdlow'B  poem,  to  havo  boon  that  of  Thorwivld,  who  wns  killed  aaa 
buried  ou  tbc  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bn;,  if  unywhoro  in  Now  Eng- 
land.    These  qucGtiona  huve  been  cxuiiiiied  at  length  in  a  [>r>>rir-'!; 
number  of  this  Kevicw,"  and  ihcro  is  no  ueed  to  enter  iigniu  li/      !. 
discussion.     But  whether  these  relics  are  Norse  or  Indian.  '       li 
these  were  permnuent  settlements  or  not,  it  is  in  ntter  com    ...  :    ■ 
all  historical  method  to  state  facts  as  a  basis  for  argument, 
the  slightest  proof  of  their  truth.    The  hook  closes  with  an  A;  -  ■  i' 
described  as  being  on  "  the  historical,  linguistic,  litcrarj-,  !j>i-:  -. 
tific  value  of  tho  Scandinavian  languages.''     Instead  of  a  jitnl  ' 
essay,  this   Appendix  is  modelled  on  the  ndvcrtisement);    ■['   i  -    -. 
which  ore  composed  of  favorable  fragments  of  notices  froin  •' 
periodicals.     It  is  composed  of  laudatory  remarks  on  th'. 
navian  languages  by  authorities  of  different  value,  liviiii;    ,i. 
It  appears  so  ehjeetless  to  advertise  the  Norse  Inni^nagc  .>. 
fashion,  llmt  tho  reader  is  driven  to  one  of  two  oonoltiaions,  —  lUt 
the  whole  book  is  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  Anderson,  ur  nftbDiini- 
poaod  monument  to  Loif  Erikson. 


6.  —  Ullimo.      Novelle  von  Fbikdhich  SplELHiaBN,       Vcrlag  von  L 
StaackM-vsk,     Leipzig.  IS74.     Boston;  Schoouhuf  uitd  Moollor 

TiiEBE  never  was  a  time  when  Germany  displayed  a  greater  politr 

cal  activity  than  at  the  present  day;  hut  her  literature,  soinelui*. 
does  not  appear  to  keep  pace  with  her  political  progress.  W'v  th<r\M 
be  far  from  wisliing  hack  the  times  when  a  companttircly  iinii.Ti!^ 
cant  novel  like  Schlegd'H  "  Lncindo "  or  Gutekow's  liUln-  w.m  '.'n^ 
cre.itcd  more  discussion  in  the  «a/nnj  of  Weimar  and  Dorliu  Ihiun 
national  victm'y  ;  end  the  publlration  of  a  new  drama  una  dccuicd  n 
event  of  historic  importance.  In  modem  sociflty  litemtnru  r-jm  no 
more  be  tho  one  ahsorbinij  topic  of  interest  This  Inrt  di-c«dc  J 
warfare  and  strife  has  n)U8cd  tho  Ocrmun  hourgeoine  to  it  more  rnH 
consciousness  of  its  own  worth  and  responsibility,  and  the  citirrct  tt 
the  Fathcrlnnd  now  feel  themselves  a  part  of  the  state  in  a  fur  d.-.'Tifr 
and  l3T]cr  sense  than  did  those  pictiiros(]ue  idlers  who  odc^c  ;,Mili'.-rp 
around  the  court  of  Karl  August,  and  in  the  tEslhetiR 
Rachel    von   Varnhngon  discussed  with  sueh   charming 

"  North  AmeriMn  Boview  (or  Jnlj-,  1BT4> 
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1  weightiest  problems  of  bumanity.  Moreover,  the  governineut 
plaja  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  educntion  of  the  ninsses,  anil,  aa  the 
■isticA  of  PniBsia  prove,  tlie  general  enllglitonmeiit  is  there  greater 
I  any  other  coiintry  exci-pt  —  loelaiid.  ThiiB,  as  the  nation 
ill  inteiloctual  etatiire,  it  becomca  gradually  uiore  difficult  to 
D  Up  nbove  the  crowd,  find  it  reiinircB  au  ettrdordiuary  streiigth 
IrnigB  to  tiiaku  one's  voice  Jieanl  above  tho  uoisy  din  and  bustle 
~  e  day.  Even  the  placid  gruiiiteur  of  a  geniua  like  (louthc's  (if, 
xl.  Buob  &  hgurc  could  be  imagined  in  au  age  like  ours)  the 
ud  of  to^ay  would  be  slower  to  recognize,  while,  probably,  au 
pBaionei!  rbapsodiat  like  Schiller  would  more  readily  reach  the  ear 
Bhe  multitudu;  and  we  are  hardly  far  from  the  truth  in  saying 
[  even  men  as  supremely  gifted  as  they  would  now  be  reduced 
1  their  poaitiou  of  intellectual  autocrats  to  that  of  bonoi'ed  co- 
vorkers  with  a  hundred  others  whose  mental  labors  and  achievements 
contribute  to  the  advaneement  of  human  civilisation.  If  "  The  t^or- 
ri)ws  of  Wertber"  bad  appeared  in  the  year  1874,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
li.>vo  set  a  hundred  pens  soribbliog,  but  it  would  hardly  have  induced 
iiybody  to  commit  suicide;  "Tbe  Rnbliere"  might  have  received  euro - 
;iil  reviews  in  the  Garlriitaube  and  the  Aur/Anrger  Algenniie  Zeitnng, 
iFut  wc  are  slow  to  believe  that  it  would  Lave  created  a  passion  for 
highway  robbery. 

Among  the  living  Gorman  niivelista  there  are  but  three  or  four 
tvliosc  fame  extends  beyond  the  boundary  of  their  own  country,  and 
.--  ■.  eu  these  are  outranked  by  at  least  a  dozen  greater  celebrities  of 
.^;hOT  nations.  It  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned 
J  Iiungea  in  the  social  and  political  life  that  they  should  all  have  more 
or  less  strongly  pronounced  moral  and  political  tendenoios.  To  be 
Biire;  Auerbacb's  philosophy  is  so  vague  and  his  literary  proclivities 
BO  changeable,  that  it  is  neict  to  impossible  to  define  his  eiact  position, 
But  Frcytag  and  Sptclhugen  have  shown  their  true  colors,  and  (if  we 
d;ite  the  career  of  the  former  (h>m  the  publication  of  "  Debit  and 
Credit")  consistently  adhered  to  them  until  this  day.  Both  deal 
I'oldly  with  the  great  problems  of  the  century,  each  regarding  them 
iri'm  his  own  point  of  view,  t'reytag  admits  that  something  is 
i\  'ong  in  the  modern  armugemont  of  society,  and  he  points  to  vori- 
iiia  romiuisceucca  of  mediaeval  civilization  which,  In  bis  opinion,  are 
ij^pousibje  for  much  injustice  and  abuse;  but  he  is  by  nature  a  con- 
-i.cv'ativo,  and  loves  gentle  remedies.     Spiolhagea  is  fiercely  dcmo- 

ttie,  A  thorough  radical,  loves  barricades,  and  preaches  revolutiou. 
ijla^  U  in  no  baate  to  tear  down  before  he  has  found  sometliiag 
ter  to  substitute  what  has  been  domolished ;  he  boa  a  firm  faith 
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in  the  lieaUti  and  atreugth  of  hia  people,  nnd  seems  to  UtJal:  Ik  - 
time  will  be  EUre  to  set  ererjtliing  uriglit.  SpielhB|»eti,  wLUu  ■■ 
heart  no  less  thorotighly  a  German,  scoma  the  gciitltt  {lolicy  <*f  |i" 
nnd  endurance;  lie  prefers  the  shorter  mud  to  Ticlorr.  nnd  «i' 
warlike  zenl  he  ruahea  onward,  striking  right  and  left,  until  At  let 
tevoliition  is  inevitable.  The  patiwit  gospel  of  Cbrtstrftnit^  I 
cordingly  to  him  Bothtug  but  a  meaits  in  the  hftD<U  of  tbo  dM 
keep  the  nations  in  eternnl  hondngc  and  auhjeotion. 

The  present  novel,  VltivM,  diSera  in  no  respect,  exc«|it  in  bulk  ■ 
in  degree  of  excellence,  from  the  previous  socialistic  i 
the  samo  author.     In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  single  chsmcter  i 
has  not  its  prototype  in  some  hero  or  heroine  of  his  forrrwr  mi*" 
Conrad  Wild,  the  prineipal  nctor,  is  almost  an  exact    rapotitino  ' 
Oewftld  Stein  in  Proilcrnatiiefie  ^alureii,  and   Leo  Gnttnnnn    in   / 
Reih'  vnd  Olieri.     He  is,  like  all  Spielhageti's  b»roea,  &  j>i 
chnrnoter,  a  political  mftlcfintent,  and  a  religions  sceptic. 
illiiatrioua  predeoesaors,  he  also  shares  the  unenviable  gift  <<: 
Meister  and    Don  Ciovanni    to    bring  every  woman    witb 
comes  in  contact  to  his  feet.     We  arc  informed  that  he 
prominent  man    in  the  revolution  of  1^8,  and    that    tr 
enthusiaam  for  the  welfare  of  humanity   has  hoen    rowrtr  i 
persecution    and    imprlBonnieiit,     Now    misfortune    has    ii  .1  .■     i  i 
bim,    ho   has  wellnigh    lost   his  faith    in  human  nnturo,   :iij  .   - 
oonaolation  for  his  disappointioent  in  an  unflagging  doToliiiii  i'.<>_ 
medical   profession.      He   breaks    his   engi^ement    with    Chnttiut 
Kempo,  ft  young  girl  of  humble  origin,  who,  hi  spite  of  hiw  tieeket, 
still  loves  him  artlcntly,  and  tries  in  vain  to  repair  hts  Irrulceii  Ar- 
tunes  by  a  projected  marriage  with  Melanie  Goldbeiiner,  the  diii-fb- 
ter  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  banker.     In  this  Melanle  we  havL-  again  * 
pale  and  colorless  reproduction  of  Emma  von  Sonnenatoia  In  /n  Kr<X 
vml  Glitii,  and  in  the  whole  tioldhoimer  family  an  inferior  miaioliin 
copy  of  the  interesting  honsehold  of  the  Sonnenateioa. 

We  have  frequently  noticed  a  certain  touch  of  tlie  melodrunalic 
in  Spielhagen's  previous  writings,  and  it  (lid  not  tliereforu  Fiii^inM 
US  to  find  this  tendency  rather  abnormally  developed  in  thi-  >ht*-.i 
novel.  For  when  an  author  condescends  to  reproduce  binisrir.  ii  i< 
invariably  hia  fanlta  which,  being,  aa  it  were,  of  n  grosser  satnlonn. 
are  most  easily  caught,  while  the  freshness  and  fleeting  flavor  whidi 
fasoiuated  the  public  as  long  as  his  literary  individuality  m»9  iw* 
are  not  so  easily  retained.  Oswald  Steiu  and  Loo  OiitoiMin  n 
accepted,  not  because  they  were  positively  new  typOs  of  etiaroMet. 
btit  because  the  author's  treatment  of  the  old  typo  invested  it  iriifc 
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iti  lunount  of  vitality,  and  tlieruby  gave  it  a  nc%  tcaso  of  life. 

n  Conrad  Wild  we  finJ    not  a  siiiglii   cbnractcrist.ia  iviiioh  w» 

not  seen,  at  least,  twenty  timea  before.     Ho   ia  ftrrogant  and 

like    Oavald.    witboiit    posscBSlDg   bis    ammblo    mobility   of 

0,  and  cool  aiid  ach«ming  like  Leo,  without  bnving  so  lofty  an 

A>ition  to  pnlliai«  his  brenr.hcs  of  laith  and  honor.     Mo  Accepts 

bpomrily  Cliriittiftae's  legnuy,  then  fliniws  ber  away  when  bo  has 

p  1186  fir  her ;  bis  clear  oyos  do  not  fail  to  detect  tlie  niiuier- 

1  foibles  and  nffectations  of  Mclanie,  h\it  the  position  and  wealth 

r  family  will  serve  him  as  n  ladder  to  social  distinction  and, 

rtiApB.  uaefulnoss ;  and  without  seriouB  scruples  he  swears  her  a, 

I  which  he  does  not  faet,  And  a  faith  which  is  no  longer  intact. 

men  prayers  do  not  avail  him  with  hor  father,  he  resorts  to  throats, 

dlliig  a  rery  nndignihed    use  of  his   accidental   knowledge   of  a 

tftiti  relation,  the  secrecy  of  which  GoMheimer  wishes  at  all  risks 

When,  however,  his  conscut  has  been  wrung  from  him, 

I  hero  discovera,  in  the  last  moment,  that  Melanie  has  been  m  iit' 

•  as  himself;  filled  with  righteoiia  indignation,  be  "hurls  her 

"  hastens  to  his  home,  and  after  some  more  vain  attempts  to 

1  a  certain  amonnt  of  money,  needed  to  meet  his  obligatione, 

nines  to  kill  htrastdf  with  pnisaic  acid.     We  cannot  furlwar  to 

Bte  the  passage  describing  his  preparation  for  death  :  — 

f  Wild   •tooil   still   motionlesa  on   the   same   spot     How  wo«   it   to   be 

On  the  way  he  had  been  nK^dltatiag  whether  it  could  not  bo  man- 

)  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  oatural  death ;  parslyEte,  for  instance, 

k  discoie  of  the  heart,  which  suddenly  puts  an  end  to  his  life  while  he  ia 

n  the  sofn-coraer  leisurely  amoking  a  cigar,  aiter  the  exertjoiis  of  the 

reclining  at  the  window  in  the  Inst  light  of  the  evening,  turning  over 

III  of  a  journal,  as  the  ladies  in  the  house  opposite,  surely,  often  must 

9  wen  him  do." 

1  this  strain  he  continues  his  rejections  while    preparing  the 

kdly  druuglit ;  then  tender  memories  of  Christiane  return  to  him, 

*  out  her  old  tetters  and  begins  to  read  them.     Their  effect 

I  liim,  iKinever,  which  may  bo  enaily  imagined,  ia  not  sufGcientlf 

g  to  shake  his  resolution.     He  is  just  in  (ho  act  of  putting  the 

if  poison  to  his  li|)s,  when  he  is  startled  at  the  sound  of  a  gentle 

El  on  his  door.     The  door  ia  opened,  the  phial  fella  from  his 

id  in  niahcs  Christiano.     The  dhtoutmenl  is  inevitable  ;  they 

ae  ti)  forgot  the  post,  and  their  Uvea,  hitherto  so  horren  of 

■n  in  brighter  oolors  before  them. 

I  minor  machinations  of  tbo  plot,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  con- 

ncj  ou  tbe  part  of  Ooldhcimor  ftnd  ou  obscure  villain,  Weikert,  t« 
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min  Wild  peeuninrily,  ns  well  ns  Cliristijine's  secret  endev 
Crustrate  their  dcsigiiB,  may  lie  important  fuatmraB  ns  a  t 
entertain  men  t;  but  partnliiiig  ns  tlief  do  of  tke  cuQv«DtionaI  an 
highly  nielc>dmmatic  tono  ^lich  porvtkdes  llio  whole  book,  thvy  q 
not,  in  our  opiuion,  enhance  its  literary  tnluo. 

We  Blioiild  not,  imieed,  quarrel  with  Spidhogeit  fur  i 
lieru  EUi'h  an  umliodimeut  of  gross  Belfiahueas,  if  he  hud  uot  tbi 
out  tho  novol  shown  an  unnccountnblo  desire  to  pnlm  hint  ( 
the  render  as  nn  ideal  of  maidiuoas.  Again,  we  have  lookod  in  M 
ill  f/lcimo  for  tliat  fervid  improvisation,  that  sclf-for^gL-lIu)  art^  I 
that  wealth  of  thought'  and  imitgery  which  umde  the  first  woi 
this  author  echo  in  our  memory  for  weelifi  and  nionths  aflor  we  1| 
finished  the  reading  of  them.  Here,  on  tl»e  contrary,  tlko  lootin 
every  action  arc  so  glaringly  and  dafiantly  proinineiit  kn  ittliMM 
invite  tbe  critic  to  question  them  ;  the  worliiaauslitp  cin<l  strt|i4 
of  the  plot  BO  clumsily  conventinnal,  nnd  ench  separate  pItyMOf 
so  pale  nnd  indistinct,  when  compared  with  its  more  ri^ruiu  f 
type,  as  almost  to  make  us  wish  that  the  famous  aaiuo  oa  tbe  I 
page  were  a  forgery. 

If  Spielho-jen  were  not  a  man  in  the  flower  of  hin  age  (he  ^ 
in  1830),  we  might,  indeed,  judging  by  this  lost  performance,  be  Jl 
lied  in  advising  him,  for  bis  own  sake,  to  rest  for  n  while  on  hU  li 
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ridcndus,  et  ilia  dacxt. 


7.  —Oiillines  o/  Cosmic  P/illo">p/i!/,  hnse-lrm  tkr  Df^trine  of  Er^ut 
with  Critieiti/ts  on  the  PotUive  PhUotop/i^.  By  Jons  Fiaxx,  i 
LL.  B..  etc.  In  two  Volumes.  lioston :  Jamua  R.  Oi^ 
Co.  1875.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xv  and  4G5 ;  Vol.  II. 
523. 

Tqkre  is  a  comfortable  lat^eness  in  Mr.  Flake's  title  which  i»ll 
euring  in  these  days  when  the  inevitable  iimilationa  of  th«  hnij 
mind,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  knowing  anytliiug,  ■ 
constantly  thrust  in  oitr  faces  under  the  name  of  pliiIoso|ibjr. 
modest  diaclaimers,  however,  rest,  it  may  be  suspected,  upoa  a  o 
sion  of  thought.     We  may  think  as  modestly  as  wu  plei 
extent  of  our  knowledge,  but  uoliody  reuUy  believeii  that  vlint  m 
now  and  here  can  be  false  elsewhere  or  at  another  time.      If  llw  U 
of  gravitation  are  true  for  this  earth,  they  are  true  for  SiriiwjftiMltl 
is  no  more  rensou  for  waiting  to  try  them  in  SiriuB  before  a 
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tlieir  universality,  than  there  woulJ  bo  in  wailing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  every  stono  ou  the  cfii-th  to  see  whethoi'  it  rtill  full  when 
nothing  supports  it.  The  ([iit-stion  is,  arc  Ihpy  triio  in  this  room  and 
nt  this  moment,  cjr  is  the  nppc-nninco  of  taw  only  eiipoi-ficinl  nnd  acci- 
dental t  Kmpirical  lawa  ore  iiut  Uirs,  but  ouinci deuces,  which  uiny  ur 
may  not  be  nniveraal. 

I'hilospphy,  aa  Mr.  Fislco  wtfll  says,  is  the  eenrch  for  universal  laws, 
.tnd  of  courM  takes  fur  granted  that  snch  laws  oxiat  and  are  withiu 
"Hr  reach.  Its  root  ia  tlie  iustinctivo  belief  that  the  w6r]d  is  not  a 
i  iiip,  but  an  organiam,  wrought  out  of  one  stuff  and  ruled  to  itn  lust 
tiliio  by  one  central  thought,  so  that,  tako  it  up  where  we  may,  wo 
flhtdl  tinil  every  piirticle  determiueil  and  kept  in  its  place  by  its  rela- 
tion to  nil  the  rest.  Historj'  in  this  view  Is  Evolution,  the  sotr-rcnl- 
izntion  of  the  Divine  idea  through  the  progressive  unfolding  in  time 
■A\i>\  space  of  its  implicit  contents,  and  the  tracing  out  of  this  process 
ii-iK  brcn  the  biisinesB  of  philosophy  in  nil  ages.  Mr.  Fisko,  indeed, 
:  I  oaks  of  KvulntioD  ne  n  diauovcry  made  by  Mr.  Herliert  Spencer 
within  tlie  piiBtdeeadci,  imd  perhaps  only  to  be  fully  apprecidteil  within 
the  Inst  four  yeai*.  These  statetuenls,  however,  are  partly  explained 
when  we  find  that  by  universal  truth  Mr.  Fisho  understands  a  single 
f-rmulit  fiprossing  all  truth  concerning  tiie  whole  world  of  phenom- 

■■la.  This  is  quite  a  djRi^rent  task,  oud  one  that  wo  are  ready 
1.1  concede  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  That  tho 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  holds  all 
the  world  over  as  to  triangles,  but  it  ia  not  applicable  to  a  troo 
or  an  elephant,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  triangles. 
To  gut  a  theorem  that  shall  include  all  classes  of  facta  has  often 
enough  been  attempted,  for  piiilosophera  and  theologians  are  but  men, 
and  men  in  all  ages  have  liked  to  have  things  settled,  and  to  get  defi- 
nite and  final  answers  to  all  importunate  questions.  But  the  result 
has  never  been  satisfactory,  fur  wlien  the  answers  were  not  forthcom- 
ing they  were  tempted  to  use  their  own  ignorance  as  an  answer,  and 
to  assume  that  the  universe  came  to  an  end  where  their  theory  gave 

iiit.  In  this  way  "Nature  [spelled  with  a  capital],"  as  Mr.  Fiako 
-  lvh,  —  ilie  Churi'b,  or  even  "tiod,"  has  l)oou  used  as  an  argument 
..  licrc  no  ar^jumcnt  was  nt  hand.  The  potent  word  just  now  is  Evo- 
I'liion.and  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Fisko'a  book  is  to  expound  to  us  tho 
.  nv  of  Evolution  aa  laid  donn  by  Mr.  Spencer;  —  the  most  eublimo 
xhiovcRicnt.  in  Mr.  Fiske's  opinion,  of  modern  scieuce.  Here  it 
i--  "  Kvolntion  is  nii  iut-gralion  of  matter  and  concomitnut  disai- 
i.  iiiun  of  motion,  during  whieli  the  matter  passes  from  an  indefiuite 
n-'Mbereiit  homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogoneily,  and  dnr- 
'  which  tho  retained  motion  undergoes  a  parallel  trausrormatiou." 
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Tbis  may  be  all  tniD,  but  it  atems  nt  best  rather  the  hIaiA  I 
for  A  iiniTOrac  tbnu  anything  corresponding  to  tho  actii&l  world  a 
ua,     Evolution,'  Mr.  Fislte  tella  us  in  summing  up,  ia  "  excnipliflN 
tho  dcvelopraciit  of  our  planetary  systoni  from  a  n-*lfitiTely  faui 
neous  ball  of  vajii^r,  ....  in  the  incredsing  physical  and  chei 
diversity  aud  iaterdop?iidi!U<;a  of  tho  various  portions  of  the  win 
our  cooling  earth,  and  iu  those  wimdurful  difleren  tint  inns  by« 
solar  radiance  iB  inetamorphnoed  into  the  innumerable  farms  at  m 
manifested  alike  by  winds  aud  naves,  by  growing  planto  auil  i 
and  by  reasoning  men  ;  ....  in  the  gradual  chango  of  a  m 

a  tree,  and  of  an  ovum  into  an  odnlt  maniinnl It  hu  | 

shown  that  Life  is  a  process,  consisting  in  iv  soiios  of  odjiu 
between  the  orguuiam  nnd  its  environment ;  and  that   Mitul,  ol 
lively  considered,   is  a  special  form  of  Life ;  .  .  .   .  tho  < 
Life,  or  of  Mind,  being  high  in  proportion  not  odIv  to  tha  t 
which  the  adjustments  Dover,  but  also  to  their  ooiaplcxity,  i 
ness,  and  cohcrouce.     That  superadded  process  Icnuwn  aA  i 
or  social  pri^ese  has  also  been  shown  to  consist  in  it  serisa  of  m 
ments  between  the  community  aud  its  environment,  in   tho  earn 
which  society  becomes  ever  more  niul  more  complex  and  intofdlf 
dent  in  its  various  elements."     And  so  on,  of  the  dcvelopnwnt  oCfl 
moral  sense,  aud   6nally  of  Humanity,  |he  crown   and    gloty  otU 
nuiverse  as  tve  know  it.     But  tho  whole  demonstration,  tboQgh  I 
carried  into  great  detjiil,  is  only  a  statement  over  and  over  ■ 
tho  problem  to  be  solved,  with  the  assertion  that  it  ia  aolrod  I 
theorem  proposed,  but  no  attempt  to  eolvo  it  or  to  show,  «,  g,4 
tliought  uomes  to  be  the  [iroduct  of  certain  pedunculated  ^nf 
the  brain,  or  is  reducible  Anally  to  solitr  radiance.      The   Imtb  t*.   ^ 
in  order  to  get  Creation  into  our  nutshell  we  have  to  arimplify  it  •-'■ 
tremoly.      We  have  to  reduce  it  first  of  all  to  matter  and  ntoti-' 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  ia  equivalent  to  saying  that  thcT«  ia  nat-- 
diSercnce  between  a  comet  and  an  npple-troo,  — since  tho  one  n<  i '- 
as  the  other  is  tho  product  uf  Evolution,  —  the  answer  is,  Tbii  .- 
what  wo  can  show  that  they  bavo  iu  common,  Iberofore  wliat  *' 
recognise  in  them  as  ultimate  reality ;  all  over  aud  atiare  thia  ia  doh 
eiistent  to  philosophy. 

The  test  of  reality  and  of  knowledge  here  applied   is   t' 
that  the  king  of  Siam,   in   Locke's  anecdote,  appeulod  t  ■ 
to  prove  that   water   cannot   become  solid,   namely,    nn 
perienoe.     In  one  view  of  the  matter  the  king  was  Hglii.  . 
be  said  that  water  when  frosen  is  not  water,  liut  ice.     'thM  ■ 
may  restrict   the  thing  to   its  current  definition, 
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mtcr"Blinll  be  merely  n  si immnry  expression  for  our  pnst  experi- 
iter.  I'bis,  iitdoed,  is  all  thut  in  Mr.  Spencer's  phitoecplijr 
In  his  view,  Dtjccasary  trmiiB  are  simply  acctiiuulated 
[lericncpB ;  o\ir  own  or  our  iiocoators".  No  doubt  they  are  often 
thing  Iwttor,  What  wo  enll  nccesanry  truths  are  often  only  invet- 
Its  {irejudicca.  Ititt  it  is  not  tho  fact  that  we  snppufse  them  lo  be 
wing  pjuro,  or  tbat  wo  roako  no  tlistinction  in  our  own  iniiida 
iwoen  trrtth  and  uniformity  of  eijrcricuce.  A§  Hume  long  ago 
|nlad  out,  when  a  man  snya,  I  have  always  found  water  to  be  Quid, 
I  he  says.  Water  must  always  be  fluid,  these  propositions 
n  auy  respect  the  same.  Nor,  I  think,  would  Mr.  Spencer 
Mr.  Fisko  contend  that  they  are  the  same.  Mr.  Fiake  at  nny  rate 
ll  ns  that  truth  is  tho  exact  correspond euco  between  onr  concep- 
tnd  things  which  are  hcyond  the  reach  of  oipcrience.  K.  g. 
e  sensations  of  reduess  and  of  resiatuuce  are,  we  are  compelled  to 
Stippcuie,  the  effects  of  red  objects  outside  of  us,  of  which  wo  know 
nothing  simrt  from,  these  and  (he  like  effects,  hut  which  must  exist 
apart  from  thorn,  else  our  oipcricnca  would  bo  only  imnginnry,  not 
real.  CommoQ-seuse,  Mr.  Fiskc  says,  affirms  the  existence  of  something 
independent  of  consciousncHB,  nud  therefore  unknown,  ua  the  condi- 
tion of  eonsoiouaiioBB.  But  it  would  ho  un philosophical,  ho  thinks,  to 
infer  that  this  Unknown  Itcaltty,  Lci-ause  it  is  unknown,  does  not 
•?\ii>t,  It  is  knoiring  a  good  deal  of  it  to  know  that  it  ra  the  condition 
of  all  our  cipcrioHce.  and  wo  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Fisko  defend  his 
a  priori  fouudatlon  of  knowledge  against  the  reproach  of  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  Wright,  which  he  cites,  that  this  way  of  beginning  with  tmverifi- 
ttWo  hypotheses  is  only  asin-vival  of  barbario  modes  of  thought. 
However,  granting,  what  we  certainly  have  no  wish  to  deny,  that 
our  experience  at  every  stop  attests  tho  presence  of  a  ReuUty  occult 
to  asDsc.  what  is  this  neeessarj-  implication  of  an  Unknown  Itealily, 
^^  "  e  ground  of  all  that  is,  but  a  confossion  that  our  formula  loaves 
btty  after  all  outside  of  it  1 
\  short,  tho  Cosmic  Philosophy  seems  to  na  to  be  an  attempt  to 
rert  Mr.  Darwin's  principle  of  natural  selection  into  a  philosophy, 
htnply  expanding  the  terms,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  the  M- 
kiioa  they  lose  their  meaning.  Mr.  Darwin  starts  with  assuming 
r,  tendency  to  Tanation.  aa  an  empirical  fact,  and  priiposes  lo 
:  ont  the  mechanism  whereby  this  general  tendency  receives 
tuite  directions.  It  is  not  his  bnainesa  to  show  the  jvimn  of  this 
kersal  imrcrt  which  conTcrts  the  simple  nolationa  of  time  and 
!  mto  active  forces ;  bis  machine,  so  to  speak,  is  already  in 
ration,  and  tie  has  only  to  describe  what  ho  sees.     But  a  pbiloe- 
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ophy  must  go  further  tlmn  this,  mid  aa  Mr,  Chaiiucoy  Wright  M^n 

it  ia  not  going  any  further  to  insist  upim  our  nccepliug,  lo  stT-*  —"'• 

an  iiiscnitable  postulate  which  may  contniii  tn  pttto  nnvi' 

the  adept  chooses  to  evoke  from  it.     Mr.  Kialte,  e.  g.  thiiip;.-  '  i .       ' 

progrcHa  of  knowledge  from  q^q  to  age  "  la  hest  dc&cribi'i  .. 

LinuoUB  process  of  deani/iropojnorpkLation"  ;  i.  e.  ft  progree-i   ■ 

piug  off  of  the  old  idea  of  Purpose,  and  replacing  it  by  the  vi 

of  physitftl  ngenciea.     But  physical  ogcncica,  liowcA'cr  univi  r     i  :     ■ 

operation  may  he,  and  becauee  it  is  univereul,  cannot  exphin 

vidnal  fact.     Nor  does  the  addition  of  <he  word  "  Kvi>lulit'>  >. 

spelled  with  n  capital,  explain  it.     What  is  nuwroppcd  mn 

upon  Tvhat  was  wrapped  up,  and  to  sny,  e.  g.  that  tlic  Bhn)<<. 

is  the  resultant  of  the  mntuol  attraction  and  repolsiou   -ii 

poncnt  molecules,  is  like  accounting  for  the  color  of  a  cat   i 

that  in  the  dark  all  cats  are  gray.     It  is  saying  in  substaiii' 

shape  is  a  matter  of  accident.     This  ia  what  niakes  thv  ^< 

auj^cstion  that  wc  are  all  descended  from  "some  npe>liL' 

—  the  tliuuyht,  not  that  wo  wero  once  apes,  but  tlmt   wl-  ^.-  »);- 

now, —  with  superficial  differeucoa. 

The  impreaHiou,  then,  that  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Fjaket 
book  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spcnogr  will  not  Jong  content  U 
active  inquiring  mind  like  bis,  hut  that  he  will  by  nnd  by  coot  t* 
much  better  results  of  his  own. 


8. -^ C/i^mieal   and   Gfoloijkal  Btsays.—^'Ry  Tbomar    Stebbt   Hot, 
LL.  D.     Boston :  Jamca  R.  Osgood  A  Co.     1 S76. 

The  records  of  modern  acienoe  are  nowadays  geneml]y  hMUfn 
away  from  the  public  In  the  meuioira  and  pi-ocoetlings  of  suLiclin. 
Men  of  science  write  for  their  own  class,  save  tho  happy  fow  uln.  rj^ 
count  upon  the  interuat  of  their  fctlow-mcu  in  matters  nhich  'liu'c'ly 
afteet  the  queations  of  their  origin  or  well-being.  Some  of  th.;  ^x.u: 
eat  intellects  of  our  generation  01*0  writing  memoirs  which  will  riii  k 
road  by  it  hundred  stiideuts  of  their  time ;  and  one  of  tho  t>iit  :iiul 
greatest  of  American  naturnliiita  has  just  paaaod  awny  from  iu-n-^ 
years  of  devoted  labor,  leaviugj  hardly  anything  Uiat  can  be  cslltil » 
book.  Science  has  doubtless  gained,  though  the  public  uuvy  b>T« 
lojt,  by  this  speoialimtion  of  labor.     When  he  tiddre— o»  thai 

I  lives  by  its  favor,  the  student  of  nature  must  put  1 

teing  aud  his  labor ;  but  in  tho  memoirs  of  hn 
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i  choose,  write  na  Cayley  or  Boolo  have  done,  for  bnlf  a  do»ou 
■g  men  nud  a  posaiUo  half-hundred  of  the  next  f^uerntion. 

ut  hns  shown  a,  way  of  nvoidiiig  this  difficulty,  which  (^ives 
B  ngain  n.  monastic  oxelusivcuess  to  acicncc,  hy  gntlicring  fmin  the 
)  ho  hns  piiblislic<I  at  various  times  audi  na  aecmed  to  him 
^M>rtby  of  a  acpiirato  form.  lu  hiilf  a  thousand  pages  ho  has  given 
I.,  ji  collection  of  pupcre  whieli  innrk  the  stngea  of  growth  in  chemicul 
L,-i-'ulogy  diiriiiR  tlio  quart er-oenttiry  ill  which  he  has  been  a  devoted 
worker  in  its  fiolda.  No  one  eau  rend  these  lucmoire  without  a  con- 
viction that  much  of  the  rapirl  progress  this  science  hna  made  within 
tills  tim<^  has  been  duo  to  the  very  great  tnlout.  and  industry  of  their 
.-mthor. 

In  the  first  essay,  "  On  the  Theory  of  Igucons  Rocks  and  Voh 
iMtocB,"  we  have  the  suggestive  basis  of  tho  lii'st  divisiou  of  the 
i'onk.  It  is  substantially  an  essay  towards  the  uuderstanding  of  the 
i"'.'nn8  hy  which,  from  a  primitive  fused  earth,  wc  may  have  had  the 
I  iiilding  up  of  the  variuus  siUcouus,  oalcareoua,  and  argillaceous  rocks 
■vliich  occupy  so  large  a  part  of  its  aurface,  From  this  paper  we  first 
i.  1  the  distinct  statement  that  a  great  number  of  felspathic  rocks  of 
r!ii:  Liiureuliftn  system  are  in  tors  t  ratified  with  limestoucs  and  other 
mckn  of  an  uuqueat.iouahle  acpieous  origin.  Here,  too,  wc  find  the 
guriua  of  his  theory  of  "  exti-nvasutcd  "  rocks,  which  hna  done  so  tunch 
to  oxphiin  the  origin  of*ft  great  variety  of  our  trappean,  granitic,  and 
other  tniitcriniB,  which  wore  once  auppoaed  to  he  the  rcmiiins  of  tho 
H^'iniil  igncima  mass  of  the  earth.  The  nest  esaaj  is  discursive,  hut 
i :  iilaiiia  several  aoggestions  of  volne  with  reference  to  the  chemistrj' 
f  the  sea  and  of  volcanoes,  Tho  third  essay,  on  the  "  Chemistry  of 
M'.'tamorphio  Rooks,"  is  one  of  the  most  important  iu  the  volume  ;  in 
!  our  author  endeavors  to  find  the  baaia  for  a  chronology  in  the  niin- 
'  Illogical  constitution  of  the  great  iioderlying  masses  of  crystalline 
; .  'i:liH,  founded  upon  their  mineral  constituents,  and  explained  by  their 
<  lii'micnl  history.  With  thia  meana  of  differentiation,  naing  tho  min- 
■  rills  of  these  early  .records  as  the  paleontologist  uses  the  fosj^ils  of  the 
:  iter  rocks,  he  makes  his  well-known  division  of  tho  nnn-fossilifei'ous 
■  vstallino  rocks  into  tho  Lauroutian,  Norian,  Oreen  Mountain,  and 
'A  iiite  Monntain  sorioa.  These  views  come  up  again  in  the  casay  on 
rlj.i  "fjeognogy  of  tho  Appalachiaua,"  with  the  results  of  ten  years' 
-.:iidy  miJod  to  them. 

The  eaaaya  "  On  the  Chemistry  of  Natural  Waters"  give  ua,  under 

Inither  peculiar  title,  a  remarkable  aorics  of  anggeatious  and  demou- 
BUtionii  oonccniing  the  history  of  the  sidtterranenu  waters  of  oiir 
ftii.     Possibly  the  moat  valuable  of  the  many  important  nialtci's 
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touched  nn  in  tl)la  cseav  lb  Mint  concerniug  tlio  viiitora  of  the  ni 
Dconiis  1(1  ked  up  iu  the  tDnsses  of  the  rucks  to  wUich  tbcjf  ^vc  b 
Along  with  this  we  himo  an  admirable  claaaiGcutton  of  Uw  i 
uiuerivl  wFitera,  und  an  c-ffort  to  show  their  geological  c 
However  much  Bubeeijtieot  invest igutioQ  mny  modir^  our  Cfttim 
of  the  uliomical  deliiila  of  this  schoKte,  there  can  lie  uu  doubt  \ 
Dr.  Hunt  hna,  in  thie  xeriea  of  essays  ou  mineral  vaters,  gin 
Bolid  hiiaia   for  au  iindorataiidiug  of  this  most  important  i 
phenonieua. 

In  the  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Origin  of  MetolUlbrous  I 
we  liavu  a  history  of  tho  relation  of  orgauio  life  to  those  dept 
dearly  shown,     Tho  action  of  mnrlno  life  in  tile  uouceDtraKau  % 
sea-water  of  various  ujotnls,  notably  of  silver  and  gold,  was  ■ 
some  years  before  the  publicatiun  of  this  essay  (in  1869)  hy  I 
Pumpelly,  in  a  co-jrse  of  lectures  at  Harvard  UnivetBitr.     Hoi 
ita  no  written  publication  of  thia  opinion  was  made,  Dr.  Htti 
titled  to  equal  credit  for  tho  suggestion  of  this  moat 
hypothesis. 

The  thirteenth  essay,  "  On  tho  Geognosy  of  the  Appalachiiuu,"  ] 
a  most  important  summary  of  uur  knowledge  ofthc  rocb  series  o 
district     As  it  s  in  itself  a  roinarkable  piece  of  oondeosatio^ 
is  nut  possible   to  give  a  eyuoptiuil  view  of.  it.     Kverjr  MttdM 
Americnn  geology  should  thoroughly  possess  •himself  of  i 
thereby  acquire  the  best  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  the  bistoty  n 
cheuiiual  and  physical  questions  he  has  to  fnc«  in  his  Work,  ■ 
best  moans  of  understanding  them.     The  only  thing  it  is  | 
to  blame  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  "  eozciiin  question  "  is  appn 
This  most  remain,  in  the  present  stale  of  our  knowledge,  &  debi 
matter,  and  tho  last  word  will  bo  given  by  biologists  ratlier  I 
mineralogists.     No  doubt  Dr.  Hunt  ia  right  in  the  cbemJcnl  ) 
which  led  him  to  predict  life  on  this  level  before  the  diacovciyal 
eoKOiin  ;   but  this  does  not  materially  advance  the  arguueut  a  Eh 
the  organic  nature  of  this  questionable  body. 

Tho  lust  essay  our  space  will  permit  us  to  notice  ia  that  in  tho  histefy 
of  the  names  Cambrian  and  Silurian.  Wi^n  we  find  no  small  aiuoHUt 
of  critical  power  given  to  the  righting  of  the  i^reat  nrong  dvme 
Sedgwiulc  by  his  fellow-worker  Roderiok  loiiioy  Murt;liison. 
wick  was  a  great  calm  nature,  and  detested  broils ;  so  Iw  t 
patience  tho  arrogant  and  baseless  elatras  of  Mnrcbison.  In  tl 
of  his  many  years  be  found  in  Dr.  Hunt  on  nbhi  aud  i 
defender.  Wo  may  look  forward  to  the  justificatlou  of  i 
in  all   future  treatises  ou  the  Cambrian  and  &1urtaii  n 
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of  juiigmeiit    will   liavc    hi3eu  greatly   aidotl   hv    ihis 

It  would  require  nlmost  n  volume  to  noUco  tha  points  worthy  of 
Httoiitioii  cnntaiiied  in  tlm  twenty  essaya  of  tbia  book.  It  would  not 
hii  tuQiHa  to  cull  it  au  cucycloptedia  of  cliemicftl  geology-  It  is  H-ortli 
while  to  ciill  tha  rectdera'  attention  to  tbo  casny  on  the  orifriii  of 
prtroletim  ;  remarks  on  the  origin  of  conl.  The  geologionl  student 
ebould  csjieciuUy  attend  to  the  whole  of  the  ni»ttor  conceniiag  the 
I  ■!  igin  of  crystalline  rocks,  for  ever^'  fact  will  be  valiialile  to  him. 
I  iie  fiual  ossnys  we  directed  to  the  establiBJiment  of  a  theory  of 
.  liemietd  relntioiiB  on  a  more  assured  and  phlluso^ihienl  bitsia.  Many 
f  the  views  contained  therein  seem,  after  years  of  the  forgo tfulii ess 
V  liich  is  BO  often  fruitful  of  final  approbation,  to  be  now  gaining 
.».^cptiince  anion^  chernista. 

The  tone  of  the  bonk  is  on  the  whole  Biiigularly  uniform  for  work 
composed  of  fragments,  done  during  twenty-five  years  of  labor.  Soma 
rcadeti  may  find  it  a  little  over-personal,  and  at  times  nggvcesive  ; 
but  this  is  api  to  Lc  the  case  in  the  writings  of  a  man  thoroughly 
II.  love  with  his  subject  and  fully  convinced  of  his  opinions.  The 
I  I  lumical  parts  might  have  bei>n  spared  without  damage  to  the  work  ; 
\  at  tbcy  are  gorman  to  the  matter  and  written  in  a  fail'  spirit. 

The  mochonic(d  parts  of  the  work  nro  pretty  well  done';  there  is  an 
Kdminible  Table  of  Contents,  but  the  Index  is  hoatily  done  and  incom- 
Tliero  are  names  cited  in  important  roferencca  in  the  book 
do  not  appear  in  the  Index.     The  old  laws  about  indexes  seem 
c  Itcoome  dead  letters,  so  we  cannot  pass  sentence  in  this  case, 
the  whole,  this  volume  is  among  the  most  creditable  mona- 
ita  of  American  science,  and  we  may  well  hope  the  author  may 
to  gather  other  rich  hitrveets  from  the  seed  he  has  so  well  sown. 


~A  Foreyone  Cmfltition.     By  W.  D.  HowKLia.     Boston  :  J.  It. 
b^pjod  &  Co.  1870. 

VeosB  who.  a  couple  of  years  ago,  rond  "  A  Chanco  Acquaintance  " 
1  tind  much  interest  in  learning  how  the  author  hns  justified  the 
i  fume  awarded  that  performance.  Having  tried  ntber  literary 
I  remarkable  suceesB,  Mr.  Ilowells  tiually  proved  himself  an 
bmplished  story-teller,  and  the  critic  lurking  in  even  the  kindliest 
tcr  will  be  glad  to  ascertain  whether  this  conBummation  was  due 
f  to  chance  or  to  skill.  "  A  Chance  Acquaintance  "  was  indeed 
li  only  a  very  charming  book,  but  a  peculiarly  happy  hit ;  the  fancy 


or  people  at  large  irna  voatlj'  tvuklcd  by  tlie  situ&tion  It  ( 
the  bero  and  homiao  weru  spocdily  prumoted  to  Iho  dlEtlw 
typos,  and  gon  becaaio  likely  to  overhear  diiciiaaioTi*  lu  to  tb«  f 
bility  of  tlieir  main  nilventurca  wlier^vcr  nien  and  vroiucD  v 
ustieinliled.      Kilty  Ellisun  and  Uur  waak-kuced   luvur,  v 
Btill  objects  of  ciirrcat  allusion,  and  It  would  bo  pretuaturu,  on 
it  were  possible,  wholly  to  Biipersode  tbcm;  but  even    if  Mr,  f 
was  not  nguiu  to  bit  just  that  nail,  he  was  wctcotno   tn  ctrii| 
another  beside  it  and  to  supply  tbo  linppy  creations  wc  fanvr  ms 
tioned  with  siii^essors  who  should  divide  our  odmirmtton.      We  I. 
little  doubt  ourselves  that  ho  would  on  this  occnsiun  rencli  u1i'.l.< 
mark  be  bad  aimed  at ;  for,  with  all  respect  to  the  goud  furl  ■    , 
former  novel,  it  seeine<I  to  us  very  malii:iotia])-  cotitrirc>l    ' 
part.    It  would  have  been  a  question  in  our  minds,  indcnl, 
was  not  even  tfio  delicate  a  piece  of  work  for  gonoral  cir, 
whether  it  had  not  too  literary  a  quality  to  please  that  gfr  r 
of  peopk'  who  prefer  to  swallow  their  literutiire  witbont  tn  -: 
the  best  Uiiuf^s  in  tbis  line  hit  the  happy  modiiim,  naJ     - 
have  turned  out,  experimentnlly,  that  Mr.  Howclia  mau.i::'    ' 
to  give  hia  book  ii  louse  euough  texture  to  lot  the  more  siim  I 
kind  faucy  they  were  looking  at  a  vivid  fragment  oC  bimj..    i  . 
itsoir,  and  yet  to  infuse  it  with  u  lurkinj;  artlViliiess  wbii  1    - 
endear  it  to  the  JnitiAtcd.     It  rarely  happens  tfant  what   j.  . 
popular  eucccsB  is  achieved  by  suob  delicate  menns ;  vvttli         I    ' 
forcing  of  the  tone  or  moiintiiig  of  the  high  homo.     Poopb.         '    . 
do  not  flock  ovei'y  day  to  look  at  a  sober  cabinet-pi  oturr.      Mi    I' 
ells  eon tiuues  to  practise  the  cabinet-picture  manndr,  tliDi.j'.     . 
present  work  he   has  introduced  certain  brooder  tnucht'x. 
returned  to  the  ground  of  bis  first  literary  aohicveinouts.  'i; 
duced  us  again  to  that  charming  half-merry,  bnlf-mcluncb"! '    > 
which  moat  Americans  know  Iwtter  through  his  pages  than   tiin  -.jli 
any  otliers.     He  did  this,  in  a  measure,  we  think,  at  his  ri&k  ;  ronli 
because  there  was  a  clianee  of  disturbing  an  impresaiaa  wLi<-b,  lu  » 
far  fts  he  was  the  author  of  it,  had  had  time  to  grow  mry  ii-,iii]iiit 
and  luellow ;    and  partly  bcuaiise  there  has  come  to  bo  n  nit  n? 
founded  mistrust  of  the  Italian  clement  in  light  litomttiti.-,     Ii.-ilt 
has  been  mude  to  supply  so  much  of  the  easy  pictiircuiiiiTiii'.i^   ib 
cnide  local  onlor  of  poetry  and  tbo  drama,  thut  it  use  of  this  oij- Jl.hi 
is  vaguely  regarded  as  a  sort  of  unlawful  short-cut  to  Hm:o».-.  -   -m' 
of  those  coarsely  meotianical  moves  at  chKSs  which,  if  yoti   •  ill.  m 
Birietly  within  the  rnlua  of  tlic  game,  but  wliich  oRvr  an  luitAgonM 
strong  provocation  to  fold  upihe  board.     hoUaus  hava  been,  6ia 
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,  Railcliffe  down,  am«ng  the  stoi'V-proportiea  of  ronmuce ;  their 
wnciatioua  are  tnoludramacio,  tlieir  rury  nnoiea  are  aupposod  to  go  n 
•_-ruat  way  towaril  geMing  yoii  into  n  cruduloua  liumor.  and  tticy  are 
'  t'e;ite(l,  o»  we  may  say,  oh  bits  of  color  in  g-tnntter,  wUicli  if  placed  in 
-"IciLioa  in  tbe  ulear  witter  of  nnin»pircd  prose  arc  wnrranted  to  suf- 
tirxo  it  instantiuiiKmHly  witli  tlie  inost  duloctnble  huea.  Tlie  growing 
-JinemeDt  of  thd  romancer' a  art  has  led  tliis  to  l>e  considered  a  rather 
_n<iaB  device,  caloiilatcd  only  to  dolnde  tlie  simplest  iinnginntinna,  and 
'  •>  may  say  th&t  the  presumption  is  tiovr  directly  agnitiat  an  Italian 
111  a  novel,  until  he  has  pulled  uff  his  sluuched  hat  and  roautle  and 
'-I'liwn  us  features  and  limbs  that  an  An^^lo-Saxon  would  ooknowlodge. 
.Mr.  IlowelU'a  teuiority  iias  gone  6o  far  aa  to  offer  lis  a  priest  of  the 
suspected  race,  —  a  priest  with  a  dcnd-pale  'oompkxioii,  ii  blue  chin, 
a  dreamy  eye,  and  a  name  in  elli  The  burden  of  proof  ia  upon 
tiira  that  wd  shall  bclicvo  in  him.  but  he  costs  it  off  triumphantly  at 
!iti  early  stage  of  the  nari'otive,  B.nd  wo  confess  that  our  faith  in  Don 
Ipi«ililo  liocoraca  nt  lust  really  poignant  and  importunate. 

"A  Venetian  priest  in  love  wiih  411  American  girl,  —  there  's  rich- 
:  1S8,  Rs  Mr.  Sfjueers  said  1"  — such  was  the  formula  by  which  we  were 
:>nt  go^ipingly  made  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  "A  Foregi>ne 
'  '•nclivaioii,"  An  amiable  Amei-it^an  widow,  travelling  in  Italy  with 
licr  dnitgliter,  lingers  tm  in  Venice  into  the  deeper  pictures(|tieneBa  of 
the  early  summer.  With  that  intolleolual  thriftinesB  that  cliamoter- 
i^cs  mnny  of  her  class  (though  indeed  in  Mrs,  Ven-ain  it  is  perhaps 
<'iily  a  grucefiil  anomaly  the  more),  ah«  desires  to  provide  the  young 
,-irl  with  instrtittiou  in  Italian,  and  rei|neata  the  conaid  of  her 
'iiitive  land  (charactcriatically  again)  to  point  her  out  n  teacher. 
"i'ha  consul  finds  himself  interested  in  a  yninig  eccleaiastio,  with  an 

■  lid  meclmnical  turn,  who  has  come  to  bespeak  the  conaular  patjvn- 
..,'e  fur  souse  fanciful  device  in  gunnery,  and  whose  only  wealth  is  a 
hti.le  etoro  of  English,  or  rather  Irish,  pbmscs,  imparted  by  a  fcJIow- 
jirieKt  from  Dutilin.  Having  lieen  obliged  to  give  the  pnor  fellow 
the  cold  shoulder  as  an  inventor,  lie  is  prompt  in  offering  him  a 
fn'^ndly  hand  as  an  Italian  master,  and  Don  Ippolito  ia  introduced 

■  Miss  Vervain,  Miss  Vervain  is  charming,  and  the  young  priest 
'iscovbrs  it  to  hiK  cost.     He  falls  in  love  with  her,  offers  liiinself, 

I  ;jreeted  with  the  inevitable  horror  provoked  by  such  a  proposi- 
r  lu  iVom  such  a  source,  feels  the  deep  displouBure  he  must  have 
iiiscd,  bnl  finds  he  is  onjy  the  more  in  love,  resists,  protests,  rebols, 
.  >l;eB  it  all  terribly  hard,  becomes  intolerably  miserable,  and  falls 
-.ir.illy  ill,  while  the  young  girl  and  her  mother  hurry  away  from 
\  -uicc.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  Mr.  Howells's  atory,  wliicb,  it  will 
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be  seen,  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  -^  is  au  nir  pluycd  od  k  i 
string,  but  an  air  exquisitely  moduUtcd.     Though   the  nathor  J 
not  broken  ground  M-iileljr,  he  has  sunk  his  shaft  deep.      Th«  If 
drama  goea  on  ftltogether  between  four  perauDS,  —  cbiefiy,  inc 
)>etween  two,  —  but  on   its  limited  scale   it  ia  siagiiltu-ly  < 
and   the  interest  gains  eetisibly  from  oompressiou.      Mr.    Uowq 
touch  is  alraust  that  of  a  miniature-painter;   eyary  Btruke  iu  J 
Foregone  Concbiaiou  "  playa  its  defiuit«  part,  tbougli  s 
oye  needs  to  linger  a  moutent  to  perceive  it.     It  is  not  uftcu  ti 
young  lady  in  a  novel  is  the  rcsultnnt  of  ho  innny  fiue  iDteotigi 
the  figure  of  Florida  Vervain.     Tbo  interest  of  ibo  matter  tl^ 
greatl)',  of  course,  on  the  quality  of  the  two  pcnuna  tliiu  dii 
cally  conlVouted,  and  here  the  author  has  shown  a  defp  i 
force.     Florida   Vervain   and  her  lover  forai,   as  a   couple,   r  i 
effective   combination  even  than    Kitty  Ellison  and    Mr.    Arbnt 
for  Florida,   in  a  wholly  differout  line,  is  mi  good  —  or  nil  1 
good  —  as  the  sweetheart  of  that  sadly  incapable  auitar ;  on 
Ippolito  is  not  only  a  finer  felloy  than  the  gentleman   fKim  1 
but  he  is  more  acutely  folt,  wc  think,  and  better  iinduratood  d 
author's  part.     Don  Ippolito  is  a  real  creation,  —  b  most  vivid,  ■ 
plete,  and  appcaSng  one  )  of  bow  many  touches  and  rutonclMai  h 
many  caressing,  enhancing  strokes  he  is  made  up,  each  reodw  n 
observe   for   himself,     lie  is    in  every  situation  a  tlistiQat  ] 
image,  and  wo  never  lose  the  sense  of  the  author's  seeing  him  til 
habit  as  he  lived,  — "moving  up  and  down  the  room  wltii  his  i^S 
step,  like  some  tall,  gaimt,  unhappy  girl,"  —  and  vergjug  upnu  tl 
qtiasi'hallucinatiou  with  regard  to  him  which  is  tbc  law  of  tb«  n 
creative  fancy.      His  childish  mildness,  his  courtL-sy,  bis  iiu 
which  pnivokes  a  smile,  but  never  a  laugh,  bis  moagre  axpLii 
his  general  helplc ssneitB,  are  rendered  with  an  unerring  hand  : 
ia  DO  crookedness  in  the  drawing,  from  beginning  to  end.      VTa  k 
wondered,  for  ourselves,  whether  we  should  not  hnva  boOD  ( 
to  fancy  him  a  better  Catholic  and  more  iutellcctually  nt  nut  bl  I 
priestly  office,  —  so  that  his  passion  for  the  strange  and  lovdy  i 
who  is  BO  suddenly  thrust  before  him  should,  by  it^sclf,  bo  1  ~ 
account  for  his  terrible  trouble;   but  it  is  evident,  un   the 
baud,  tltat  his  confiding  her  his  doubts  and  Ins  inward  rebi 
the  common  ground  on  which  they  como  closely  tO(|;etfa 
picture  of  his  state  of  mind  has  too  much  truthAil  ooloru 
itself.     Ue  is  a  representation  of  extreme  moral  eiinpUoiB 
figure  might  hove  been  simpler  if  he  hod  been  ft  ooQ«onibt|[( 'f 
rather  than  a  protesting  one.     Cut,  though  ho  might  huvA  bOM  fc 
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^■If  more  picturesque,  he  would  not  Iinve  been  more  intcreeting; 
^Bd  tlic  ctmrm  of  the  portrait  is  in  its  siifTertng  iia  to  feel  with 
^Ht,  aud  its  ofTuritLg  nothing  tliat  w<>  find  mentnlly  disagreeable, 
^H&s  we  shciuld  hnvo  found  the  Biigrgestion  of  prayers  stupidly 
^^pmbled  nnd  of  the  njrur  de  mcielir.  The  key  to  Don  Jppoljto'a 
^Hlttal  stroiiiiuga  nnd  yearnings  is  in  hia  tonoy  for  mechauius,  which 
^^k  aiugularly  happy  strokti  in  the  picture.  It  indii;ates  the  intul- 
^^■bla  diteimi/'>rt  of  his  poaition,  na  distinguished  fruni  the  deeper 
^Httst  of  passionate  ucopCicism,  and  by  giving  a  sort  of  homely  prac- 
^^bl  basis  to  his  possible  emancipation,  makes  hint  Tolapse  into  bond- 
^^B  only  more  tragical  It  is  a  iiard  case,  and  Mr.  Mowells  has 
^Ktt«n  nothing  better  —  nothing  which  more  distinctly  marks  hii 
^^Klty  as  ft  story-teller  —  than  the  pages  in  which  he  traces  it  to 
^B  climax.  The  poor  caged  youth,  straining  to  the  end  of  hia 
^^■io,  pacina;  round  his  narrow  oirete,  gazing  at  the  unattaiaable 
^^kr  world,  bruising  himself  in  the  effort  to  reach  it  aud  falling  bnok 
^^P'liide  himself  and  ilio  unpitied,  —  is  a  figure  which  haiinta  the 
^■igtoation  and  claims  a  pertnaueut  place  tn  one's  melancholy  memo- 

^B-The  charaotor  of  Florida  Ver\-ain  ctiutribut«a  gi-eatiy  to  the  duaky, 
^Hgulnr  rdief  of  Don  Ippolito.     This  young  lady  is   a   singiilarty 
^^K>oal  conception,  and  we  remember  i)o  heroine  in  fiction  in  whom 
^Hld  proposed  to  interest  ua  ou  just  such  tenna.     "Her  husband 
^^■gbod,"  we  are  told  at  the  close  of  the  book,  "to  find  her  protoct- 
^H  and  serving  [her  children]  with   the   same   tigerish  tenderness, 
^^m  same  haughty  humility,  as  that  with  which  she  used  to  care  for 
^^Br  iSn.   Vervain ;  and    he   perceived   that   this  was    merely    the 
^^pction  away  from   herself  of  that   intense  arrogance  of  nature 
^^ucb,  but  for  her  power  and  need  of  loving,  would  have  made  her 
^Bol«niblc.     What  ahc  chiefly  exacted  from  them,  in  return  for  her 
^nsTwe  devotedness,  was  the  truth    in    everything ;  she  was   content 
they  ahouM  Ih^  rather  less  fond  of  her  than  of  their  father,  whom, 
indeed,  they  found  much    more   amusing."     A    heroine  who  ripens 
into  this  sort  of  wife  and  mother  is  ratlier  an  exception  among  the 
tender  sisterhoud.     Mr.  Howells  has  attempted  to  enlist  our  imagi- 
nation on  behalf  of  a  young  girl  who  is  positively  unsympathetic,  and 
>  has  an  nppearaiii3B  of  chilling  rigidity  and  even  of  almost  sinis- 
IIo  has  brilliantly  auccoiidod,  and  his  heroine  just  es- 
«  being  disagreeable,  to  be  fascinating.     She  is  a  poet's  invention, 
I  yet  she  is  extremely  real,  — as  real,  in  her  way,  as  that  Kitty 
SOD  whom  she  so  little  rcsembies.     In    these  two  Hgiires    Mr. 
I  lias  bnively  uotched  the  opposite  ends  of  hia  measure,  and 
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there  is  pleasure  in  reSecting  on  tbc  ttucuessioD  of  cbonuitis 
arruyed,  potentially,  alou;;  tbe  intcnuiiliato  liuo.     He  bns  mtil 
his  field  1  we  hope  ho  will  fill  it  up.     His  women  nrv  nlwitys  : 
Bonsilily  women',  tLuir  mntioDB,  their  nocents,  their  idctu,  enru 
Hentially  of  the  sex  ;  he  is  one  of  the  few  writers  wUc>  liuld  %  I 
feminiue  logic  and  detect  a  inotliod  in  fomiuiDO  madueas.     It 
ens,  of  uourso,  iiomensunibly,  the  trngcdy  of  Don  Ippolito'a 
mentikl  folly,  that  Floridti  Vervtiiu  Bhoiild  ho  the    high-itnd-i 
young  liuly    she  in,  and  givea  an   additional  edgo   to   the 
cruelty  of  his  situation,  —  the  fact  that,  being  what    lis  is,  ha 
neceaaity,  na  n  lover,  repulsive.     But  Florida  is  a  complex  {m«ii 
and  thu  tale  depends  iu  a  uieoBure  in  her  hnvitig  beon  nlilu  ta  I 
to  him  in  a  pitying,  maternal  fnaliion,  out  of  the  abinidunoe  i 
characteristic  Btreni^h.     There  is  no  doubt  thnt,  from  the  nn 
she  learns  he  has  dreamed  she  might  love  him,  ho  becnmos  hop 
diani^eeuhla  to  her  ;  but  the  author  haa  veiitnreil  un  dcltcnte  | 
in  attempting  to  measure  the  degree  in  which  passiouato   pitj  i 
qualify  her  repulsion.     It  ia  grouud  which,  to  our  nenso,  ha 
very  firmly  ;    hut  the  episode  of  Miss  Vervuin'a  seiuug  the 
prieBt's  head  and  caressing:   it  will  probably  provoke  as  miM^ 
ciusiou  as  to  its  verisimilitude  as  young  Arbuton's  fninoim 
dtatiou  of  the  objeut  of  his  refined  affections.     For  onr  pnr 
think  Miss  Vervain's  embrace  was  more  natural  than  titbir 
for  MiiiH  Vervain ;  and,  natural  or  not,  it  is  admirably  pootlo. 
poetry  of  the  tolu  is  limited  to  the  priest  nnd  hia  pu(>il.     Mrk, 
vain  is  a  humorous  creation,  and    in  intention   a    vary  hnpfty  i 
The  kindly,  garrulous,  military  widow,  with  her  lively  hoBpltulitr 
the  things  that  don't  happen,  and  her  serene  uneonsi:ioiisii(;ss  of  t£ 
things  that  do,  is  a  sort  of  image  of  the  way  human  levity  hoven 
about   the   edge    of  all    painful    occnrrences.      Her   8cattcr-1<nibcil 
geniality  deepens  the  picture  of  her  daughter's  liroodin-j  pr 
tioDs,  nnd  there  is  much  sustained  humor  in  making  hor  kluHr  I 
much  loss  of  the  story  in  which  she  plays  a  fmrt  than  we  do. 
loquacity,  however,  at  times,  strikes  us  as  of  a  trifle  ttio  alirill  a.  pildi.-' 
and  her  manner  may  bo  charged  with  lacking  the  repose,  it  i)i>>  <' 
the  Veres  of  Vere,  at  least  of  the  Veres  of  Providence.      But  Iher.' 
is  n  really  ludicrous  image  suggested   by  the  juxtapositinn  of  h>r 
near-sightedness  and  her  cheerfid  ignorance  of  Don  Ipijolitus      •  i 
tion,  in  which,  nt  the  same  lime,  she  takes  ao  friendly  an   -.m 
iJbe  owrlooki  the  tragedy  going  on  under  her  nose,  just  as  sh.'    "  ' 
looks  the  footstool   on  which  she  stuuihles  when  she  fumes  iuto  i 
room.     Tilts  touoU  proves  that  with  a  genuine  artist,  lika  Mr.  [Ion 
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,  tliero  is  an  unfailing  coliosion  of  nil  iiigretlieuts.  Ferris,  tlio 
!msn1,  trliuKu  iiltimntcly  Bitciicfisfiil  pnasion  for  Mi^  A''ervain  Vial- 
j  swl  Uenrt -history  of  (lie  pHest,  will  probably  find  —  huB, 
e,  already  fonDtl- — less  favor  than  his  wnipanionB,  and  wO! 
h  reputed  to  Imve  come  ton  ojisily  by  his  good  furtiinc.  He  U  an 
mpt  at  ft  portmil  iif  n  nmgh,  frank,  aud  rathur  sardonic  biiinor- 
^  tuiichod  with  the  »aii»  ghir  of  the  artist  and  ovcii  of  the  tiohe- 
I!b  Ih  meant  to  Iw  a  good  follow  iu  intention  oud  a  likahla 
)  pcreon  ;  bnt  •kc  think  the  anthor  has  rather  over-cm pbasized 
my  and  bis  aoerhity.  Ho  holds  his  own  tinnly  enough,  bowover, 
1  a  muke-n-cight  in  the  action,  and  it  is  not  till  Don  Ippolito  ptisEca 
out  of  the  tale  and  the  scale  deacende  with  a  jerk  into  his  (Quarter 
tbut  most  readers  —  feminine  readers  At  least  —  shake  their  heads 
nniuiatakrtbly.  Mr.  Howella's  conclusion  —  his  last  twenty  juifwa  — 
will,  we  imagine,  make  him  a  good  many  dissenters,  —  anioni,'  those, 
nt  leant,  whose  enjoyment  has  bodii  on  enjoyment  of  his  nrt.  The 
titory  passes  into  another  tone,  and  the  new  tone  seews  to  jiirrr,  as 
tlie  Kruueh  aay,  with  the  old.  It  fnases  out  of  Veniee  and  tlii'  esquia- 
itc  Venetian  anggestireness,  over  to  Providence,  to  New  York,  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  the  Academy  of  Design.  Wo  onrselvea 
reairct  the  trauaitiou,  though  the  motive  of  our  regrets  ia  difficult  to 
define.  It  is  a  trausiticm  from  the  Ideal  to  the  real,  to  the  vulgar, 
from  sftft  to  hard,  from  (diarniiug  e^Ior  to  something  whieh  is  not  color. 
Providence  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  cerfaiidy  have  their  ri^-hts  ; 
luit  wo  doiiht  whether  their  rights,  in  an  essentially  romantic  theme, 
resiile  iu  a  commixture  nith  the  auggeationa  offered  ns  in  such  a  pic- 
ture ub  this:— 

"  The  portal  wbs  a  tall  arch  of  Venetian  Gothic,  tipped  willi  n  carven 
(lame ;  i>ti'pg  of  wliito  Iiitrian  slone  descended  to  the  level  of  tlie  lowest  ebb, 
imcsu'a''ly  emUi&fc.d  with  barnacles  and  dabbling  long  fripgpg  of  toll  |:n'en 
ma-taotiua  in  the  rising  and  fulling  tide.  Swams  of  witer-biige  and  licetlca 
played  over  the  edgt»  of  llio  steps,  knd  crabs  wuttled  fidewise  into  deeper 
water  nt  the  approach  of  a  gondola.  A  lenglli  of  stone-enppcd  brick  wall, 
to  whieh  patches  ot  stucco  (till  clung;,  Btreti-hed  fron  the  ^nl«  on  cither 
hand,  under  cover  of  an  ivy  that  flang  ils  mesh  of  ihining  green  from  within, 
whore  tliore  lurkeil  a  lovely  garden,  stately,  Bpacloua  tor  Venice,  and  full  of  a 
dulieiouB  holf-aad  surpritiD  for  whoso  opened  upon  it.  In  the  inidxt  it  had  a 
hrnkuii  foimlnin,  with  a  marble  naiad  Flandingena  thell,  and  looking  Fauder 
r'l^in  lilt)  eeulptur  meant,  from  h.iving  lost  the  point  of  her  nose;  nimphs 
.m-.l  tMin»  and  I'hi'plierds  and  !hephcrdc»se«,  lier  kinsfolk.  cO(|ueiled  in  and 

It  amoDg  lIlB  greenery  !ii  tllrlalion  not  to  be  smliarrasscd  by  the  ftacluro 
■a  ■»»  or  the  cntiting  of  a  leg  or  so ;  one  laily  hiid  no  head,  but  eIio  wb« 
k  bdilert  of  alL    In  thi»  garden  there  wen;  some  mulberry  and  porno- 
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granatc  trees,  ecrcral  or  wliicb  liUDg  about  the  foanUin  with  s«au  la  tl 
■hade,  and,  for  tl:e  rett,  there  leemed  to  be  mostly  rofcs  nnd  uleanden^i^ 
Other  alirubs  of  tlie  kind  that  made  the  gnfaUiBt  »Low  of  blosMin  naA  a 
iMWt  [oT  tendance." 

It  was  in  this  garden  that  Dou  Ippolito  told  his  lovo.     II 
ftwwe  that  to  consider  Proviiltnra;  nnil  New  York  mit  worthy  h 
mentiixicd  in  the  same  lireatit  with  it  is  a  strictly  cOfiserratiTa  ^ 
of  the  case,  and  the  author  of  "Their  Wedding  Joumoy  " 
Chance  AcqiiatDtance  "  has  already  proved  himself,  where  j 
local  color  is  concerned,  a  thoroughgoing  radical.      Wo  may  g 
our  objection  to  the  dnbioua  element,  in  this  instance,  on  mying  t 
the  fltory  ia  Don  I|)polito'9,  and  that  in  virtue  of  that   fact  it  «l 
not  have  floated  beyond  the  horison  of  the  lagoons.     It  In  tfaa  I 
priest's  [iroperty,  as  it  were ;  we  grudge  even  the  rercniion  of  n 
Mr.  Ferris.     Wo  confess  even  to  a  regret  nt  seeing  it  BtirriTa  1 
Ippolito  at  all,  and  should  hare  advocated  n  trnalfbl 
Florida  Vervain's   Eiibseqnent    fortunes  to   the  imat^mntiun  ofl 
reader.     But  wo  have  no  desire  to  expatiate  restrictivoly  on  ■ 
in  nbich,  nt  the  worst,  the  imaginntion  fiuds  such    nhimdaiit  j 
tiire.     ''  A  Foregone  Conclusion  "  will  tako  its  plnco  as  a  stni 
perfect  production.     Thut  the  author  was  an  artist  hia  otiter  \ 
had  proved,  but  his  art  ripens  and  sweetens  in  the  aun  of  8 
His  manner  has  now  refined  itself  till  it  gives  one  u  seaso  of  )j 
quality  which  it  lenJIy  taxes  Ibe  ingenuity  to  express.      There  ii| 
a  word  in  the  present  volume  ns  to  which  he  has  not  known  c 
mntcly  well  what  he  was  about;  thero  is  an  ext^uisite  iDtelli 
comfort  in  feeling  ono'a  self  in  such  hands.     Mr.  Uowulls  has  n 
himself  with  tlio  few  writers  on  whom  one  counts  with  Itixuriowl 
tainty,  and  this  little  masterpiece  confirms  our  security. 


10.  — Srtme  Leading  Principles  of  Political  Et<mamy  r»t*tlp  ejtpoumdti 
By  J.  E.  Cairncs,  M.  A.,  Emeritus  Frofe^ior  of  Piilitical  Ei-aoemi; 
in  University  College,  London.  New  York  r  Harper  ant!  Brolhcn 
1874,     8vo.     pp.  421. 

SiitcB  the  death  of  Mr.  Mill,  Professor  Caimea  is  probtvbly  U 
most  authuHlativo  living  writer  on  political  oconoiuy  in  our  ti 
This,  we  hasten  to  odd,  is  said  without  diaparagenicnt  to  tbc  I 
which  may  be  put  forward  in  bchulf  of  our  owu  coiintr 
Carey,  who  is  regarded  by  a  considerable  body  of  nMdun  n.  i 
prophet  of  an  altogether  nen  dispensation  from  that  of  tb«  E 


net't  Prbtc^Iet  of. 

BLhoot.  But  Mr,  Carey's  claims,  as  the  founder  pf  an  entJuring  ays- 
lom,  are  yet  to  bo  axtuia  good,  aod  it  mny  bo  doubted  wlietLer,  with 
his  iofolicities  of  method  and  etyle,  bia  exposition  of  biti  own  doctrine 
will  over  becomo  an  mitho.rity.  ProfoBsor  (Juiniea,  however,  hna  every 
tufiliflcntion  Qecosaary  for  a  leading  writer,  if  wo  except  the  physicivl 

rreugth  requisite  for  great  liternry  notivity.  His  power  of  analyaia 
I  ^  reiuarkaUe,  his  judgment  is  even,  and  his  hbq  of  language  is  forei- 
til'  without  apparent  oH'ort.  He  is  a  scholar  without  boing  a  doe- 
K-inairt,  while  his  knowledge  of  practical  affairs  ia  extensive  aud  his 

'Liaemtioii  of  them  constant  and  koon.  Moreover,  his  application 
of  economical  prinbiples  in  eolring  great  social  or  fiuaucial  problema 
affords  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  conclusive  expla- 
nation of  the  past  aud  successful  prediction  of  tlie  future  to  be  found 
in  the  literature  of  the  science. 

In  his  present  publicatiou.  which  had  been  awaited  with  great 
-  i;,'0raes8.  Professor  Cairncs  has  undertaken  "to  recast  some  consider- 
-iliie  portion  of  political  economy."  In  puranance  of  this  design  he 
r  n-iews  and  diaciiasea  the  received  theories  of  value,  of  supply  and 
'li.'uiand,  of  natural  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it.  normiil  value,  of  cost 
'if  production,  and  of  market  value;  ho  investigates  at  length  the 
j.roblom  of  wages,  including  the  vexed  question  of  the  wages-fund, 
and  the  theory  and  possibilities  of  trades-unionism ;  and  fiually  pre- 
sents a  masterly  disciis«ion  of  the  doctrine  of  international  trade. 
i'oasin^  by  questionii  of  numeticlatui'e,  such  as  muat  always  p>i'eeent 
t  'lomselvea  in  a  science  which  unfortunately  has  to  draw  its  termi- 
I  ii'logT  it»Bx  the  shifting  language  of  common  discourse,  the  great  value 

f  Professor  Cairnes's  worlt  will  he  found,  we  believe,  in  his  investi- 
.;  itioB  of  the  offeets  produced  liy  the  regular  failure  of  competition 

1  certain  cases  where  its  nvtiou  is  generally  assumed  to  be  complete. 
The  precise  nature  of  tlie  service  thus  done  by  him  can  be  understood 
liest  if  we  compare  his  position  with  that  of  Mr.  Mill  ;  aud  we  are 
the  more  lutercsted  in  making  the  comparison,  liccauso  the  question 
n  onp  which  involves  in  no  slight  degree  the  claim  of  political  econ- 

Tny  to  the  rank  of  a  science  undergoing  a  regular  and  systematic 
l-v«lopment.  In  his  previously  published  essay  on  "  M.  Uomte  and 
•  '"iitical  Economy,"  Professor  Caimca  accepted  continuity  of  devel- 
peot  OS  one  of  the  testa  of  a  science  as  distinguished  from  mere 
IftphyxiciU  discussion  ;  and,  entering  upon  a  review  of  economical 
olfttion  in  four  leading  departmcata,  from  Adam  Smith  down,  he 

I  rtnturc  to  M«ert  that  a  more  remarkuble  example  of  continiiity  of  <loc- 
BiOfdovelopiueiilofBCrninal  ideas,  of  original  a^rpiu  extended,  corrccteil, 


occaBionall/  recast,,  of  n«w  discoveries  Eupi^emeuling,  Miuetin 
the  old,  —  in  diort,  of  all  ihe  indicntiona  of  progreaiive  science,  —  ltd 
easilv  bo  found  even  in  the  hisLor/  of  pliyiical  spccuUtiun."  —  Ettagt  it 
lilical  Eeonamt/,  p.  2ST. 

DoQS  his  owu  work,  then,  make  a  brt-ak  iu  the  essentia)  oontii 
of  doutriuQ  whiuh  has  been  obHervcd  thus  fur,  or  ie  it  Duly  &  c 
in  the  steady  growth  of  n  great  and  firmly  rooted  body  of  |irJuoid 
[n  view  of  the  test  juot  referred  to,  the  question  is  oDe  of  a 
meat. 

Wo  take  first,  then,  Professor  Cairnes's  staletoent  of  tlio  i: 
to  ho  made  in  the  common  theories  m  to  competition  for  ItibwE. 
general  doctriao  is.  that  the  natural  or  average,  or,  as  he  ] 
oall  it,  the  normal  value  of  commodities  depends  upon  t 
production.     This  principle  is  as  ineTitahle  cunscqtietit  of  tha  p 
sition  that  tho  competition  of  laborers  tends  to  prodiii 
(uot  equal)  wages  in  all  cioployrocnta,  —  allovruuce  beiug  lua^e  li 
difiioulty,  ogreenbleness,  or  regularity  of  tlio  occupation,  nnd  tti«l 
as  in  the  familiar  statement  of  Adam  Smith ;  nnd  (but  tho  e 
tiou  of  capital  for  the  most  remuncralivo  CDipl(>ynient9  t«uds  U 
duoe  equivalent  rates  of  profit  in  nit.     It  is  usually  aasiuiwd  I 
competition  is  iinlvei'sally  effective  fur  these  purgiosea  ;  that,  I 
ample,  tlie  competition  of  labor,  with  which  we  ore  now  more  p 
larly  concerned,  is  efToctive  over  the  nbolo  field  of  omploytneot,  — 
tributing  to  each  class  of  labor  its  due  and  proi>ortioni»tO  r«wtird,l 
causing  all  commodities,  so  fur  as  this  element  of  their  cost  | 
exchange  for  each  other  in  proportion  to  Ihclr  respoctiva  ookIs  ttl 
ductioQ.     In  the  common  form  of  tbe  etdtement,  that  * 
production  is  the  nweodry  prioo  or  value  of  all  thiuga  prodiu 
labor  and  capital,"  it  is  implied  that  the  competition  of  L 
any  one  country  is  universal  and  effective  ;  and  most  [io}itlaaI  a 
mists,  when  dealing  with  the  general  theories  of  wogcn  and  of  n 
reason  upon  the  statement  as  if  tliis  were  tbe  case. 

Professor  CainiOB,  howovor,  points  to  tbe  imdeniabia  foot,  ttntfl 
competition  of  laborers  is  not  general,  as  lias  bcoa  Msumed,  b 
limited  and  effective  only  within  its  limits:  — 

"  What  we  Rnd  in  eflccl,"  he  car*,  "  it,  not  n  whole  popuUtloa  e 
indiacriminntely  for  all  occiipalions,  but  a  srtics  of  indiuirial  laycvf^  M 
potcd  on  one  imollier,  witliin  ent'h  of  wliicb  tlie  variyu»  oandidAtv*  ft 
ployment  poraefls  a  real  and  effective  power  of  selection,  while  tl 
ing  tbe  sevcrnl  strata  arc,  for  all  purposes  or  ulfi-ciii'e  conipeilllon,  n 

isolnied  from  each  other No  doubt  the  various  ranks  and  oIm 

into  each  other  by  imperceptible  graduiioaa,  and  Individu&U  Inia  iD  d 
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I  conilHntl}'  passing  up  or  ilropjiiiig  down;  but  while  llilp  i.«  bo,  it  is  ncv-  ■ 

■  tniu  that  tlic  Average  worknmn,  fraio  trhftiuvnr  r:ink  he  l>e  Inlicn, 

a  power  of  Mmpctltioii  limitei)  for  practirnl  purpotrs  \o  n  ccrlnin 

e  of  occupations,  M  tlint,  bowi-ver  liigili  the  raleeof  ivniiincrBCion  inlhme 

kh  11^  b^foiiil  may  risi>,  he  la  excliiilifd  from  khnring  ihi'm,     Wc  are  thus 

■pttlleil  to  ruco^ixu  the  exislenco  of  nun-computing  tnJiDtrial  groups  as  a, 

■o  of  our  sociiti  economy."    (p.  GG.) 

"his  failure  of  competition  is  a  fiiat  whicii  cnn  he  verified  liy  oheor- 

I  nt  nny  moment.     If,  however,  we  trace  the  uoniieqiiences  of 

^  fiUlure,  it  ia  readily  sooq  that  aonie  iraportaut  chaii;;^  must  be 

otir  Btatement  of  Iho  law  of  nntiiral  or  normal  valno.     Tbe 

which  com  moil  iti  08  prodiioed  hy  laborers  of  the  snnio  group, 

f  Gompelin^  g>'»u)>s,  will  e;coIiaiige,  will  ilepond  on  their  uost  of 

I,  because  of  the  competition  ;  but  the  ratio  of  oxchaago  of 

■moditios  produced  hy  Inhorers  of  ti on-competing  groups  roust 

tnly  depend  npon  something  else.     What,  thvn,  will  ^ivern  it  t 

pill  atonoe  occur  to  the  atuJent  of  political  economy,  that  while 

t  problem  thofi  offered  oipoaea  a  serious  deflciency  in  the  usonl 

t  of  the  law  of  value,  it  also  presents  a  strong  analojiy  with 

of  international  trade,  where,  by  reason  of  the  ounipamtive 

lobility  of  laltor  and  capital,  and  the  consecjiieiit  fniliire  of  a  com- 

lompelitioii  lietween  the  labor  and  capital  of  dilTerent  countries, 

tio  iji  which  commoilities  are  exchanged  by  trading  countries 

I  not  to  depend  ou  their  respective  costs  of  production.     As 

y  ba  anticipated,  then.  Professor  (Jnirncs  finds  hia  solution  for  the 

J  problem  in  tho  same  influence  which,  as  Mill  has  shown,  settles 

■CoudiLiuns  of  intematioual  trade ;  that  is,  in  the  action  of  recip- 

d  demand  aud  supply  upon  nil  those  eicbanges  wliiuh  take  placo 

kido  of  tlie  limits  of  .eBeutive  competition,  and  hence  beyond  the 

Brol  of  cost  of  productiun  us  the  goveruing  principle.     To  quote 

n  language :  — 

in  inlernational  trade  an  increased  demand  fur  the  proilueta  of  other 
n  will,  other  t1iin«:i  being  equal,  vtTuct  iniernntional  values  —  or,  lot 
r.  afTvct  the  rrlalivu  jiricus  of  thn  products  of  different  counlrii-s  —  un> 
nibly  for  the  conntrr  wIioiq  domaed  is  increnecJ ;  and  as.  again,  ihc  eon- 
b  of  iliis  condition,  an  incrraieil  demand  by  other  countries  for  ibu  prod- 
if  a  f^iven  country,  wit!  operate  in  the  contrary  direciioii ;  no  it  uill  bo 
e  exuliMiges  wliieh  lake  place  between  non-i'oinpting  daniv.>li<.-  groups. 
tover  bercucs  the  demand  of  a  given  group  for  tlie  produi-U  uf  outside, 
la  to  say  non-eompoting,  iiidustriFs,  or  (what  eoinea  to  the  samn  thing) 
kcrnr  inrrcawii  the  supply  of  its  products  availnb'c  for  Ihi!  pur<^ha*e  of 
IproducU  of  eui.'h  industries,  will,  othvr  things  being  tlie  saim>,  drprera  the 
It  of  its  product*  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  (he  products  of  the  industries 
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ag^nst  which  they  nre  exchanged,  nod  v!ct  oerta;  nbilc  whabrrer  u 
the  demand  of  the  outBida  induBtries  far  the  produi'Es  of  a  given  g 
have  the  contrary  ciTcct,  and  vill  raise  the  level  of  it*  pricua  la  t 
those  of  ihe  non-competing  groups  with  \iti>cl>  it  Irado,  and   tic*  r 
(p.  30.) 


Stated  in  its  Bimpleat  form,  —  and  the  principle 
pie,  ttltlioiigli  its  applications  nre  infinitely  comples 
uea  between   nou-coinpetiug  yroups  are   dotormineJ    by 
demand  and  supply.     The  consequonocs  flowing  rrom    ttiia  qui 
tion  of  tho  general  law  of  value  are  serious.     Plaiuly  Lhera  I 
whole  ula^sea  of  the  laboring  populntton  whose  labor  UDifu 
R  reward  below  that  which  a  general  compotitioD  would  i 
whole  classes  of  commodities  whose  value  in  eichnnge  for  o 
uniformly  liclow  that  which  thair  cost  of  productiuii  would  1 
while  other  citiases  in  both  kinds  may  be  as  mucli  ahora  I 
which  general  competition  would  establish.     In  nuy  ap[ilicaticiu  ■  ^ 
political  economy  to  social  probloms,  permanent  iiiequslitios  of  0.' 
sort  are  manifestly  too  important  to  be  safely  left  out  nf  sight. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Ur.  Mill's  chapter  on  wages,  wc  shall  fioil  ■ 
our  present  author  would  call  the  seminal  idea  of  thia  itaporb 
statement  of  the  law  of  value,  in  a  recognition  of  the  failura  a 
petition  between  different  classes  of  laborers  :  — 

"  So  complete,  indeed,  htw  hitherlo  bi>en  ilie  reparation,  so  strongly  a 
the  line  of  demarcation,  between  tho  diflarent  grades  of  laborers,  m 

Almost  equivalent  to  an  hereditary  distinction  of  easte ConsM|«a 

the  wagps  of  each  class  have  hitherto  been  regulated  by  the  I 
own  population  rather  than  of  the  general  popiiUlion  of  tba  eoti&ttjr, . 
The  changes,  however,  now  bo  rapidly  taking  pincc  in  usages  and  littasl 
undermining  all  these  distinctions;  the  habits  or  disabililius  irtui-li  e 
people  to  their  hereditary  condition  are  fast  ivearing  away,  and  ttTtrj  9 
is  exposed  to  increased  and  increasing  eompctition  from  at  1«a>t  tin  d 
imineitiately  below  iL"  —  ULiA-'b  Principks  <^  Polilieat  Ecoumag,J 
eh.  xiv.  5  2. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  "Ultimate  Analysis  of  Coat  of  Prodw 
it  is  shown  that  this  failure  of  general  competitioi]  atTocta  ralin  z-A 

"When  the  wages  of  an  employment  permanently  exceed   Uw  «t« 
rate,  tho  value  of  the  thing  produced  will,  in  the  snino  degree,  excoodl 
standard  determined  by  tho  mere  quantity  of  labor.    Thing*,  for  < 
which  are  made  by  skilled  Inbor,  exchange  for  the  piroduco  of  a  oradi  m 
quantity  of  unskilled  labor;  for  no  reason  but  because  the   Ubur  b  ■ 
highly  paid.     If,  through  tlie  extension  of  education,  the  kinrers  e 
to  skilled  employments  were  BO  increased  in  uuiulMr  as  t 
fereoce  between  their  wages  and  tliose  of  common  tabor,  all  tlungs  B 
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IT  uf  tlic  sapi^rior  kind  would  fdll  in  value,  compirci]  willi  thlngi  pro- 

A  by  roiittnuii  labor,  ftiiil  tlioeu  iiiiglit  be  «aU  iLorufore  to  rise  in  value. 

I  have  before  remarkcrl  that  tlie  difficuliy  of  passing  from  one  clnss  of 

BoymenU  to  a  cIhss  greatly  superior,  bftR  liillicrlo  CAiiacd  tlie  nsgcs  of  iill 

B  cliUMS  of  laborer*  nbo  are  scpurateil  from  one  anotLor  by  any  very 

1  barrier,  lo  dvpcml  more  tlun  might  be  mipposed  upon  tho  increase 

le  population  of  each  cliat,  connidered  separately ;  and  that  Ibc  incqual- 

1  tlie  Tuniiinoratioti  of  lalior  are  niutli  greater  tlian  i^ould  exist  tf  the 

petition  of  the  laboring  people  generally  could  be  brought  praclically  to 

f  on  Qich  purtieular  employment.    It  follows  from  this,  iliat  wag«iB  in  dif- 

it  empluymeats  do  not  riui  or  foil  limultnncouBly,  but  are,  for  short  and 

btimea  even  for  long  periods,  nearly  inclopcDdent  of  one  anotbt^.     All 

\  dispariticH  eviUonily  niter  the  relative  cost  of  prodociion  of  different 

idities  l'i>'3  vrill  tlierefoi'c  be  completely  repreaenlcd  in  their  natural  or 

e  value."  —Ibid..  Book  III-  uh.  iv.  §  3. 

1  it)  one  instance  at  least,  wUere  the  failure  of  competition  is 
y)lete,  in  the  case  of  elase-ijrowii  proJiice,  he  expreasly  recoguieea 
t  upon  value  :  — 

is  case,  ns  in  all  ca^es  of  permanent  inequality  between  the  wages 
nt  employments,  prices  and  values  receive  the  impteaa  of  the  ine- 
Slave-grown  will  escbange  far  non-eiave-grown  commodities  in  a 
o  thui  tliBt  of  the  qunnlity  of  labor  reqiiircd  lor  tlieir  production ; 
0  of  the  former  will  be  less,  of  the  latter  greater,  than  if  slavery  did 
••  —  Ibid.,  Book  UI.  ch.  vi.  S  3, 

t  happened  thut  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  intense  interosC  in  all  that 

a  iho  lowor  Inboriug  cliiasea,  did  not  follow  out  the  tmin  of 

B  upon  nhicb  ho  had  thus  struck,  ospocially  as  his  own  brilliHut 

slopment  of  Ricardo's  theorj'  of  international  trade  pointed  by 

e  Muatog)'  to  the  aoiutiou  of  the  questions  raised,  it  is  nut  inipor- 

.  for  our  presant  purpoao  to  inquire.      But  that  the  essentiiJ 

Tin«i,  developed  by  Cairoes,  waa  thmivn  out  by  Mill,  — and  that 

a  my  accidental  way,  l)Ut  i\s  the  anuouo cement  of  a  limitation  of 

.1  lavf  which  wiia  distinctly  recogi\ized  and  often  present  to 

miiul,  — -theru  con  bo  no  doubt.    As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that 

I  development  of  this  principle  with  its  important  consequenuea  is 

of  real  growth  and  not  of  revolntion,  involving  no  breach 

mtiniiity,  but  fullowing  tho  lines  indioated  by  previous  invcatiga- 

H  capital  instance,  then,  to  which  n  large  part  of  his  di&- 

)na  are  reinlod,  Professor  Cairnoa  ia  in  direct  tiliatiou  with  tho 

r  masters  of  the  s^ionco. 

low  to  the  oulier  i^nt  of  production  and  capital,  it  ia 
lily  aasiiuted  that   between  diflerout  countries   capital  moves 
r  leaa  reluctance,  and  that,  competition  faJliug  to  that 
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eiteot,  internatUmnl  vuIik-b  depcail  iipDii  reciprocal  (Iduaod  Uid  I 
ply ;  but  lliat  betweou  different  places  in  the  samo  cotiDtr;  o 
moves  freely,  insuring  a  complete  uampetition  for  wjnivjilent  t 
pro6t,  and  that  tliurefori:,  ao  fur  us  this  element  is  ooucemi^d,  i\ 
in  the  homo  e\ohanges  depend   upon  cost  of  prodm 
line  thns  drawn  bcHveon  the  domestic  trade  ant)  thu  ititcrratk 
an  arbitrurj'  one,  not  justified  by  thots.     Even  if  capitnl  r 
fr'iin  conutry  to  country  wltheut  resistnnoe.  It  often  mows  « 
lucuince  from  one  part  to  auutlier  of  the  same  country ;  and  4 
this  is  the  cnse.  and  to  th.it  extent,  competition  rHJls.  and  rttloMl 
in  domestic  exchanges  cense  to  depend  upon  cost  of  product 
are  guvemed  by  reciprocal  demand  and  supply.      Kat  tliat  tlM  i 
iar  law  of  value  is  shoini  to  bs  incorrect,  hnt,  ceuaitt^  mluMH^  J 
ip»a  lac.     The  reason  for  the   law,  whiuh  is    efTcctivo  uonipi 
instead  of  failing  rtt  the    political   frontier,  tnil»  even  wtthlnl 
boundary  iu  important  cases,  vith  respect  to  capital   en  wdlf 
labor,  and  thus  the  ciiae  of  cxchangos  between  difTerout  ( 
the  same  country,  as  between  the  North  and  the  Sonth  or  tlMg 
and  the  West  in  the  United  States,  is  nsairnilatod  to  tJi^t  of  ii 
tiouid  trade  and  falls  under  the  same  law.     This  iuipurTeettnn  • 
line  usually  drawn  between  inter  national  trade  auU  donieflt'-: 
imperfection  not  so  far  bclnw  the  surface  ns  to  bo  )iki<Iy  a 
hare  escaped  the  attention  of  persons  interest«d  in  econouii' 
lation  —  was  seen  and  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill :  — 

"  The  vnluw  of  commodities  produced  at  ihe  same  plncp,"  he  •  •, 
places  sufficiently  adjacent  for  (capital  to  move  freely  belwcun  linn. 
say,   for  limplii'ity.  commodities  produced  in  the  same   coontTi-.  - 
(temporary  lluetuations  apitrt)  upon  their  cost  of  proil'ietion.      But  iLe  Q 
ef  a  commodity  brou^lit  from  a  distant  place,  cspuci.^lly  fmto  a  forvisaa 
try,  does  not  depend  en  it<  cost  of  production  in  iho  plHce  fraw  wtM 
eome>,"  but ''  on  the  cojC  of  production  of  the  thing  vlu«h  is  BxporMI  H 
for  it."  — /W.,  Book  III.  ch.  xviii.  §  I. 

Ucre  again  Mr.  Mill  omitted  to  follow  out  th«  train  oTtl 
on  which  he  had  stniclc,  and  perhaps  the  omission  was  nntnnLA 
English  writer,  conaidering  the  compactness  an<l  eotutnerciat  u 
England.     Professor  Cainies,  however,  has  ncil  stoppcii  abort  oCal 
examiuation  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  domesttc  trado  t 
governed  by  the  same  law  as  n  foreign  trwic.     Tho  tltoory  laid  4 
by  Iticardu  and  elaborated  by  Mill  for  cases  wllore  the  curapt 
capital  fails,  ho  adopts  as  one  which  "  sounds  tho  dopibs  of  ifas  d 
lem."  but  bo  develops  and  follows  it  out  in  case*  where  ihey  i 
undertake  to  disctiaa  its  application.     The  genmal  doctritwof  H 
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acqiiircs  stioh  complctcuesa  imd  cjinsistoii'iy  witii  fncta  aa  it  has 
r  bcfuro  htiil,  aaJl  this  not  \iy  any  iipri>i>tinf^  of  what  had  nlrsiuly 
ac<:ii{ii{iUiihed,  but  by  ii  gemiiue  {iruceaa  of  growth  ami  in  n  strict 
ouity  iif  Hcioiititic  iJQvelopmeiit. 
it  is  now  time  thiit  we  should  notico  the  mcnnitig  which  Pro- 
Cairnea  attnohes  tu  the  term    "  oost  of  prndiiction."     "The 
inal  elcmenta  of  coit  of  jn'oduction,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  aro  the 
of  tho  lalior  aud  the  proGta  of  the  cnpitiil,"  and  this  shaiply 
doftnitioD  IB  the  one  generally  followed.     Although  it  nmy  ho 
that  this  defiuilion  b  made  from  the  capUiilist'si  point  of 
it  answers  most  pvirpoeus  well   enough  until  we  come  to  tho 
f  of  foreign  trade  and  of  international  values,  aud  cvuu  then  we 
.  if  nny  confusion  is  uftL-n  felt  until  the  originul  supposHiou  of  a 
by  barter  is  exchanged  for  one  in  wliiuh  money  and  priL'e  aro 
iitions.     So  long  ns  the  ti'ade  is  one  nf  barter  it  is  oleur  that  it 
50  i>ii  between  countries  or  dtatritts  differently  favored  by  na- 
;  that  its  possibility  will  depend  simply  on  eEu;h  country  being 
to  produce  some  commodity  with  more  advantage  than  it  can 
altbough  pcrliapa  with  greater  expenditure  of   labor  tlian 
iltl  be  oeucssary  in  tho  very  countiy  to  wliieh  the  commodity  is 
and  thnt  thus  tho  ratio  of  exchange  between  tho  countries 
depend,  nut  on  tho  absolute  cost  of  production  of  the  things 
1  the  comparative   intensity  of  the  reciprocal  de- 
ft is  also  clear  that  to  subatitnte  a  ooinmerL'o  carried  on  as 
in  pkoo  of  the  supposed  barter,  does  not  change  any  of  the 
lUnl  conditions  of  the  cnsc.     And  yet,  when  money  and  price  are 
d  into  tile  hypothesis,  it  is  certain  that  priue  not  only  meas- 
eoiiipanttive  costs  of  produetion  in  eacli  country  hy  itself, 
dL-termiues  the  possibility  of  importing  with  prul^t,  and  so 
"luce  tho  absolute  cost  of  jM-odueing  the  commodities  in  the 
respectively  as  a  condition  of  the  trade.     The  reluctance 
-h  capital  and  labor  change  their  placo  to  compete  for  the 
ti  table  employment  frees  tho  terms  of  international  exchange 
ii'ndencB   on  the  nlisolulo  cost  of  production;   the  use  of 
ijjcars  to  make  tlicin  thus  dependent.     How  is  tho  contra- 
■  hu  reconciled  I 

irir  CairnoB  points  nut  that  the  difficulty,  as  is  so  ofton  the 
:iv  mural  science,  springs  from  the  ambiguous  nee  of  a  term 
'  ii:cd  to  have  been  detiuod  with  complete  precision.     The 
i^gjiruduction,  be  eaya.  is  not  its  "cost,"  except  in  a  limEl 
im  one  point  of  view.     What  production  really 

!,  and  risk,  as  a  reward  for  which  wages  and  pi 
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axe  pnid.     Cost  of  production,  in  the  only  aense  in  tirliich  it  bo*  v 
ODonomical  importnnce,  is  less  in  a  fertile  region  thaii  iu  n  ?>—-!. 
becniiBe  nature  yields  ck  more  nbtiiidant  rEtitrti  for  a  givi:. 
labor  and  of  saving.     The  cost  is  iu  fiiot  tho  Hacrifice  —  n>.i' 
italist  alone,  but  of  the  laborer  niao  —  which  is  rcquiiiito  f  i  .  ' 
the  desired  eud.     Cost  of  production   taken  in  this  acime  muI  i^.. 
mino  thij  vuluu  at  which  cmnuioilities  will  exchange  iintlcr  llie  'ji! 
ence  of  frue  com  petition,  aa  may  oaaity  be  seou  by  nppljiu;^  ilir  li 
reasoning  to  the  conduct  of  men,  oaoh  anxious  to  it«<nirc  li: 
wcll-boiug  with  tho  least  possible  eacrilice  and  free  to  cb 
employments  for  his  labor  or  capital.     And  it  is  cost  of  [t 
this  sense  which  fails  to  rognlfito  the  valno  of  comumditicf-  ''• 
in  intemntionEil  trade,  or  wherever  competition  is  iuclfecti 
too  whether  the  excbimge  ia  conducted  by  Imrtor  or    b. 
money. 

We  can  scarcely  hopa  that  wo  have  beou  followed  in  this  eipoR' 
by  any  eicept  the  few  who  have  given  serious  attention  to  Hhai  ' 
Mill  calls  "  tho  most  complicated  (iuestions  which  political  rot 
affords."     But  wo  trust  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  ProfcKS'  r  r.,. 
haa  undertalten  to  revise  the  accepted  nomenchiture  of  tbf  nmrn 
a  particular  of  aomo  importance.     In  tbis  rcviaion,  however,  be 
not  depart  so  widely  from  the  lino  of  authority  as  may  nt  first  1* 
posed.     To  say  nothing  of  Adam  Smith's  famous  a]K>tht.<^iii,  "1 
was  tho  first  price,  —  tho  original  purchaac-monoy  Uiat  »-nn  [xui!  1* 
all  things,"  it  is  cortaiu,  we  think,  that   Kicardu,  in    his  L'Lufitcr  i 
value,  has  in  mind  the  same  conception  of  cost  which  is  uow  uji-rt  b 
mally  enunciated  by  Professor  Cairnca ;  while  in  hia  cluiplor  rm  foiiip 
trade  Rieardo  expressly  takes  tho  number  of  dnj's'  labor  ha  h'V  ini7 
coat,  wbetbei-  comparative  or  absolute,  nor  doca  he  loso  sitibt  fl  ihii 
test  when  bo  comes  to  consider  the  distribution  of  mouojr  K-t  ■'■  n  i^ 
couutriea  trading.     And  it  is  remarkabia  that  Mr.  Mill,  wIjI' 
erally  uses  the  term  "coat  of  production"  as  aynonymou-i  -. 
and  profits,  docs  in  his  discussion  of  iutornational  tradtr  an  : 
tional  values,  and  of  money  as  an  imported  commDdity,  atmdiij-  kvw 
in  view  its  other  meaning  of  sacriBce,  or  of  the  nmoants  oT'Uji^Hl 
abstinence  required  in  production,  aa  Hicardo  hail  done  btH^^^I 
Indeed,  tho  ease  with  which  this  ambiguity  fixed  ite«lf  Iq  I^S^^^H 
ia  discloaed  by  a  siuglo  passage,  which  marka  tho  trauslti^^^^^^H 
uoncoption  of  the  term  to  tho  other  :  —  i^^^^^H 

"  What  tliG  produclion  of  a  thing  cost*  to  Ita  producer,  or  IN^^^^^^I 
ducers,  is  die  labor  e^tprnde'l  in  prodricinglt.  If  w»ci>llaiil«ri^^^^^^^| 
the  capitalist  who  mokes  the  advance*,  the  wont  'Inhor*  D^t^|^^^^^^^| 
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i  wcrd  '  wnges ' ;  nhit  tiie  produce  cost  to  him  ia  the  wngcs  which  ho  has 
■       pay."  —  IbiU..  Book  III.  cU.  iv.  S  i . 

!  again,  therefore,  the  book  lieforo  ua  renders  vfthuiblQ  sor- 

■,  by  clearing  up  a  point  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  sciciice.     But 

s  service  is  not  aocompliabed  at  tho  expense  of  Miy  break  in  contin- 

s  ilcVDlopnient.     On  tlie  aontrarj',  the  revision  of  a.  funflamoiitivl 

fec«ptiou  hiis  introdticed  hannouy  where  iH-'fore  there  was  a  siibtia 

^Irudiction,  and  liaa  strougthoned  the  whole  body  of  osHoutlal  priu- 

jdea  to  which  the  conception  ri^lllteB.     Ab  it  now  stands,  tlie  theory 

[  International  values,  or  of  vuUiea  in  the  absence  of  effective  conipe- 

ioQ,  ia  firmly  knit  with  tho  general  theory  of  value,  and  appear*  to 

tlusceptible  of  a  far  more  satisfactory  and  simple  Btatement  than  lias 

t  yet  been  possible.     That  this  should  bo  the  result  of  on  analysis 

o  searching  as  that  of  Professor  Cainiea,  raises  n  new  and 

Brn'helmiiig  preaimiplion  in  favor  ot  tho  solidity  of  tho  scientific 

a  on  which  the  work  of  Riciirdo  and  Mill  rests. 

B  mnat  in  conclusion  point  out  a  signal  instance  in  which  Pro- 
■Or  CaimcB  defends  the  continuity  of  economical  science  against  no 
eao  assailant  than  Mr.  Mill  himself.  It  is  welt  known  that  Mr. 
I,  having  given  definite  form  to  tho  wages-fund  theory  in  his  "Prin- 
«  of  Political  Economy,"  snhaeqiicntly  abandoned  it,  upon  roviow- 
)  objections  brought  against  it  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton  in  his 
D  "Labor."  The  alacrity  with  which  Mr.  Mill  thus  retreated 
1  a  position  supposed  to  bo  strong  caused  some  surprise,  but 
was  generally  ascribed  to  his  well-known  sj-mpathy  for  tho  laboring 
chisB.  which  led  him  to  welcome  a  chance  of  retreat  from  the  sci- 
entific doctrine  which  seomed  to  iilook  the  way  of  most  of  their  move- 
ments. This  explanation  of  his  palinode  did  more  honor  to  Mr. 
Mill'ii  heart  than  to  bis  judgment,  It  has  gained  ground,  however, 
and  will  he  confirmed  by  Professor  Cairnes's  examination  of  tho 
ftrgnments  finally  admitted  by  Mr.  Mill  as  conclusive  against  the 
doctrine.     Withont  entering  into  the  subject  at  large,  we  can  best 

IUe  the  case  by  citing  fVom  Mr.  Mill's  article  of  surrender  tho  doc- 
be  in  the  form  in  which  he  agrees  with  Mr,  Thornton  that  it  ia 
fcnablo  :  — 
P^h«ro  is  auppOEed  to  be,  at  any  given  instance,  a  sum  of  wesllb,  which 
nnconditionullf  devoted  to  the  payment  of  Um  wsgua  bf  labor.     Tliii  sum 
it  not  regarded  as  unalterable,  for  it  is  augmented  by  saving,  and  incren.<cs 
vilh  the  progress  of  weftlth;  hut  it  isreaacnod  upon  as  at  any  given  oiomfnt 
Ictennined  amount.     More  tlinn  that  amount  it  b  assumed  that  ihe 
Kceiving  class  cannot  possibly  divide  among  them :  tbai  amount,  and 
I,  ihey  cannot  but  obtain.    So  that,  the  sum  to  bo  divided  buing  lixcd, 
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the  wii[n>snf  each  depends  solely  on  tbe  divUor,  the  nnniberof  puticipH 
—  Forlnighlly  Rmeai,  May,  1869,  p.  615. 

Thia  notion  of  a  "  pi'edetennin»i  "  atim  to  he  dix'ided  among 
recipiviite  b^  a  process  iu  long  division,  no  individual  eniplover  iM 
Musilile  of  any  bhcIi  invincible  neceBsity  fur  paying  oiil  exactl] 
much  ftiid  uo  more,  Mr.  Mill  naturally  agi-eos  willi  Mr.  Thoralo 
rcjectiTi^',  and  80  does  Professor  Ciiimes.  And  the  iittter  pointi 
with  all  dtie  respect  that  it  was  not  in  thia  form  that  Mr.  Mill,  la 
"  IVinciploa  of  Political  Economy,"  conceivL'd  arid  statod  the 
of  the  wages-fund.  The  uotion  of  a  rigid  "  prede tormina tion 
compels  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  is  a  glnsa  upon  the  orijgn 
teit,  inconaistcnt  with  the  doctrine  itself  and  with  the  nature  of 
nomic  laws  in  general.     For,  says  Professor  Cairnes,  — 

"  Wliat  an  economic  law  assertu  is,  not  that  men  must  do  no  and  K>  wbe 
they  like  it  or  not,  but  ihal  in  given  i-ircunistHncCE  lln^y  nil!  Ulw  to  li 
and  so;  Lliat  their  eel I'-inte rests  or  other  feelings  will  lend  ihrm  to  lln 
suit.  ....  It  is  in  this  sen«e  that,  fpeaking  for  mj-wlf,  T  unrlen<tand  tii8  ' 
delorniiiiAlion '  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  wealth  of  a  country  to  the 
meat  of  wHgcs.  I  believe  that,  in  Ihe  CKisling  Btal«  of  the  national  WH 
the  eharauter  of  Englishmen  bciag  what  it  ia,  a  certain  pi'ospect  of  pToSl 
'determine'  a  curtain  proportion  of  this  wealth  lo  produetlv^  invMim 
that  the  amount  thus  ■determined*  will  int-'rease  as  tbe  field  forinretta 
b  oxrcniled,  and  that  it  will  not  increase  beyond  what  this  Reld 
pIo}*mer>t  for  at  that  rate  of  profit  which  satisfieB  Englith 
tation."    (p.  185.) 

It  is  safe  to  my  that  it  ia  only  upon  this  understand iiig  that 
Mill  cotild  ever  have  reconciled  the  doctrine  with  hia  reaaonbig  SI 
the  elTeut  of  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  accumulatiou  of  wealth.  '' 
wage»-fiind  is  not  so  many  hundred  inillioui  of  jwiunds.  ahillingi, 
pence  irrevocaltly  dustincd  to  bo  divided  atnoug  so  many  miHtcnf 
Inborens ;  it  is  that  share  of  existing  wealth  whicli  the  body  of  i 
tulinta,  with  their  average  desire  for  gnin  and  with  the  chaiwA 
profit  Miicli  as  thoy  are  at  the  time,  will  bi?  led  to  ex|icnd  in  tha  J 
port  of  liibiir.  To  this  undorstauding  Professor  Coirnon  maOs 
readers  of  Mr.  Mill's  ovcrhasty  oonceasiou  lo  Mr.  Thuratmi,  Hiul 
then  re-establislics  the  doctrine  on  ground  whidi  cannot  be  dul 
we  boliovc,  until  the  fundameninl  propUKition,  that  indnstrj  ia  lin 
by  capital,  ia  disuroved.  In  this  ease,  then,  nuleiui  ne  gratUy  BlM 
Profeaaor  Cuirnes  has  restored  the  continuity  of  eoonnmie  apennlllt 
when  threatened  with  confuainn  )iy  what  seeing  pne«  tanii  mri, 
momentary  defoction  of  a  master  of  the  icience. 

And,  finally,  we  muat  inquire  whether  Profuasor  Cairau'a  oW 
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■  af  tbe  nature  nf  economic  Itiwa  and  of  economic  aci^uce  diiTon 
1  ihut  of  Mr.  Mill  Qud  of  the  otlior  Icatiing  writers  on  this  >ub- 
,iB  esaay  on  the  "  DeBnit.ion  and  Ucthod  of  Political  Econ- 
Mill,  in  harmony  with  his  chief  predewssore,  declares 
t  politicnl  economy  is  not  the  scieiiMi  of  speculative  politico,  but 
^tily  n  brunch  of  that  acicnce,  treating  not  of  tho  whole  of  laan'a 
r  I  it  lire  or  conduct  in  society,  but  of  bo  much  of  his  nature  and  con- 
iluct  OS  relates  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  simply  tuma  to  ahow 
wh.it  will  he  the  course  of  action  when  men  in  society  are  impelled 
by  the  desire  for  wealth,  abstroctioa  being  mode  of  oil  other  mo> 
lives ;  — 

"Not,"  be  «ayi,  "that  any  palitical  economist  was  ever  so  abcurd  as  to 
suppose  lliat  mankind  ore  really  thus  constituted,  bat  because  this  it  the 
mode  in  whi<.'b  science  must  necessarily  proceed.  Where  an  cSect  doponda 
upon  n  concurrence  of  causes,  those  causes  mnat  be  studied  one  at  a  lime, 
and  their  laws  separately  mTcitigated,  if  we  wish,  through  the  causes,  to 
obtain  the  pmrer  of  either  predicting  or  controlling  tlic  effect,  since  tlie  laif 
!  of  the  effect  is  compounded  of  the  laws  of  all  the  causes  wUk-h  determine 
^^~   -  Eitai/t  on  iimie  UnieUitd  Qut$lit>nt  in  PoUlieal  Economy,  p.  139. 

■odeed,  the  method  is  precisely  that  which  is  adopted  in  physical 
tncG,  ita,  for  example,  when  the  centripetal  and  oentrifugiil  forces 
I  separately  investiguted.     The  coucluslona  of  politicnl  economy, 
e  ritrely  a  formula  fur  Icgialutiou  ;  they  are  but  a  part  of  the 
lliderations   on   which  legielators  must   base  their  action.     This 
same  which  is  found,  less  elabiirntely  hut  nuue  the  less 
ttnctly  ennncintcd,  in  his  "Principles."     To  the  same  effect  is  a 
ac  seventh  chapter  of  his  "Autobiography."     And  it  follows 
n  this  view  of  political  economy  in  general,  as  he  declares  in  hia 
1   rents,  that  "we  must  never  forget  that  the  truths  of 
itical  economy  ore  truths  only  in  the  rough,"     In  any  concrete 
B  onowunee  must  he  made  for  disturbing  inQuenccs,  which  indeed 
r  countervail,  but  do  not  contradict,  the  law ;  and  in  general  the 
!^  u  n  statement  of  the  residts  from  certain  causea,  must  ho  taken 
e  of  the  average  of  cases,  and  not  as  tho  precise  rule  of  each 
p  by  itself, 

r  of  the  geneml  poaitiou  of  political  economy  na  a  branch 
ado]  science  is  that  which  is  held  by  Professor  Cainiea.  In- 
id,  people  who,  OS  Mr,  Mill  says,  "know  nothing  but  political 
lomy,  (iiid  therefore  know  that  ill,"  might  be  shocked  to  find  tho 
Bfesoor  declnring  in  one  of  his  essays  [Kua^$  on  PiJifienl  Economy, 
156),  that  "  there  are  few  practical  problems  which  do  not  present 
r  aspects  than  tlio  purely  economical,  —  political,  moral,  eduoa- 
froL.  czz.  —  NO.  246.  15 
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tional,  artistic  aepL'ctB,  — nnd  these  tony  involve  coneeqon 
weighty  as  to  turn  the  scala  aguinst  purely  cconumiv  svlutiuna.* 
conception  of  an  ecooomic  law  we  have  already  referred  to, 
only  conception  of  giich  a  law  which  is  conBistenl  with  tlio  li 
given  to  the  science  by  Mr.  Mill  himself.  ludeed,  Vrotcsaoi  C 
declares  that  "  if  economic  doctrines  in  general  nrc  to  be  tiuler 
....  as  expressing  principles  whiuh  cumpcl  human  beiiigs  t 
adoption  of  certain  courses  of  conduct  in  despite  of  their  own  ii 
tion  and  will,  there  is  not  a  siuj^lc  one  iii  the  whole  range  of  ocotiuiiuc 
Bcience  that  could  endure  ten  minutes"  criticism,"  Such  a  law  d  ■ 
not  say  that  under  the  ^ven  conditions  A  B  must  or  will  do  •<)  u  < 
BO,  but  simply  that  under  theso  conditions  "  the  avcmgc  inaa  *  ■  • 
be  induced  to  do  so  ;  and  in  this  sense  are  such  laws  liud  down  >^- 
OKpounded  by  llicardo  and  Mill 

We  have  so  far  protracted  our  inquiry  into  the  cootlourlv  "?  "■ ' 
to  bo  found  in  Professor  Calrnes's  recasting  of  paliticnl  ccoii  <  i 
wo  have  n'jt  left  ourselves  room  to  express  adequately  o 
service  performed  by  him.  The  work  which  ho  has  nocotu|>li:ilii;-t  --- 
necessary,  and  no  other  hand  could  have  done  it.  To  remove  fail'*; 
material  from  the  very  foundations  of  the  science,  to  build  whure  t'- 
Structure  was  incomplete,  and  to  harmonize  aud  stren(^(hcn  tlvK 
parts  which  were  discordant  or  weak,  is  a  task  for  a  moBtcr  n  .-I'iin.j^ 
We  have  examined  a  few  leading  instances  which  ahow  ihu  j  tltJ 
direction  of  his  labors ;  and  must  now  refer  our  rcndunt  to  Ihi;  tv-i 
itself  for  evidence  of  what  Iios  been  done  for  many  special  ijuet 
of  great  interest,  by  a  discussion  condncted  npoti  the  wcll-«slaliliaba! 
linos. 


11,  —  The  C<rmmum»tie  Soeietift  of  tfit  United  State*;  from  Prntmi 
Vi»U  and  Obiffvatioa  ;  including  dttailed  AceounU  o/  du  Keant 
Zoaritu,    S/tatera,    Ute  Amaivt,   Oneida,  etc.     By  Cuarus  NoI 
HOFF.     With  lUustratiouo.     New  York  :  Harper  and  Brpthon.  * 
439. 

Wb  suppose  it  is  nBclesa  to  expect  or  express  the   wisb  t 
Nordhoff  should  be  more  methodical  in  his  books, 
school-boy's  maxim  of  beginning  in  the  middle  and  leaving  off  tf 
ends ;  and  thus  he  produces  a  book  which  is  full  of  intcrcHt,  1 
or  less  confusing  to  the  reader.     Mr.  Noyes,  in  his  "History  of  Ai 
ican  Socialisms,"  published  four  or  five  years  ago,  divpla 
lack  of  external  method;  but  ho  aeoma  to  have  i 
than  Mr.  Nordhoff  the  internal  or  ideal  conneatioa  i 
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communistic  experiments  in  the  United  Statea.  Thus  he  aEeigns  to 
the  iahakora. their  true  position  ntnong  auceesHful  communiBts,  by- 
virtue  of  their  religious  enrneatneBs  :ind  eincerity  ;  nud  ho  calU  atteu- 
tiou  to  the  singular  result  of  the  Bruok  Fiirm  movement  thirty  ytam 
ligo,  when,  as  Mr.  Nojea  says,  "  Brook  Farm  aud  the  llarbingfr 
inennt  to  propagate  FouricriBm,  hut  succeeded  only  in  prop^atiug 
Swcdcnborgifmisni."  Mr.  NordhoS'  does  not  speculate  on  mutters  of 
tliis  sort,  and  thus  outs  himself  off  from  many  topics  that,  iu  Mr, 
Noyes's  book,  are  very  entertaining.  Nor  doea  Mr.  Nordhoff  appear 
to  be  80  familiar  with  tbc  literature  of  mystics  and  religionists  as  la 
needful  for  a  work  on  communiam,  which  has  generally  been  taught 
mid  practised  in  America  by  mystical  believers.  His  volume  has  a 
purpose  (juite  distinct  from  that  of  Mr.  Nojea.  It  ia  not  historical 
cscept  incidentally,  but  aims  to  show  what  is  the  present  condition, 
niatoriul  and  moral,  of  the  commtmistic  societies  now  existing  in  the 
United  States,  most  of  which  the  author  has  visited.  In  setting 
forth  this  condition,  Mr,  Nordholf  goes  on  to  argue,  and  with  some 
!-i!'jceas,  that  a  wholesome  communism  is  possible;  that  it  is  not 
-I  rcflsarily  connected  with  religious  fanaticism  or  social  disorder;  and 
-.  hilt  America  is  good  soil  for  it  to  flourish  in.  But  argnnicut  makes 
only  a  small  part  of  hie  book,  which  is  abiefly  n  detailed  account  of 
the  mode  of  life  at  some  dozen  or  twenty  communities  scattered 
Kmon-t  the  Norlbem  States,  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

Bcy:iiining  with  the  (j'crmaii  communities  at  Aniana  in  Iowa,  Mr. 
Ntirdhoff  treats  of  the  followers  of  Raff  at  Economy  (the  Hannonists), 
of  the  Sqiaralists  of  Zoar  in  Ohio,  the  Shakers,  and  so  ou.  until  w9 
e  to  the  French  followers  of  Csbet  at  Icario,  and  the  experiment 
LVineiand,  in  New  Jersey.  —  which,  though  not  a  purely  commu- 
|tio  one,  is  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of  political  and  social 
which  our  author  is  must  concerned  in  slatiug  and  illustrat- 
DoLihtless  he  has  omitted  mueh  that  might  be  brought  into  a 
kk  of  this  kind.  He  has  said  nothing,  for  instance,  about  the  Mor- 
[uity,  in  some  respects  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
-operation  under  religious  dictatorship,  which  is  one  secret, 
^  to  him,  of  the  success  that  he  ascribes  to  the  Shakers,  the 
BcctionistB,  and  the  rest.  "  Aside  ftoni  tbo  religious  bond,"  be 
\  (alter  speaking  of  the  unquestioning  obedience  to  leaders, 
r  chiefs  in  theao  religious  communities),  "and,  1  believe,  of 
I  strength  with  that  in  the  minds  of  most  communists,  is  tho 
t  that  in  th«  commune  there  is  absolute  equality,  the  leader  is 
r  the  chief  servant."  Religions  unity,  therefore,  under  a  form  of 
^Eced  authority,  yet  with  the  social  level  of  equality,  are  tho 
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main  requisites  of  sucocssful  Americaa  commuaism.      To  tl 
auxiliar;  Biip]iurts,  are  juined  certain  economic  principleB  whtch) 
NordtiofF  esteems  of  universal  preT&lonoe.     One  ia  pevuntu^  b<; 
coupled  wit.li  a  careful  avgidftQce  of  debt.     The  traju^rossian  of 
principle  lie  fiude  tu  be>the  cauBc  of  failure  in  a  Stredisb  eoc 
aity  of  lUiuoia,  where  tlie  other  conditions  of  success  existoL 
other  principle  is  the  avoidance  of  severe  toil,  and  tho  9sU 
as  soon  oa  possible,  of  a  comfortable  stitndard  of  livio^ 
nbuutknce  of  food,  cle&nlineas  of  habit,  suSicjoDcy  aod  plnti 
clothing  and  furniture.     Tiiis,  as  Mr.  Nordhoff  thinks,  alLrnoU  : 
members  to  those  oomuiunitiee,  and  holds  otbera  tberev 
stronger  attmctious  of  religion  and  equuJity  have  somewhat  loal  \htit 
force. 

There  are    more  rcGued  attractions,  however,  whicli   bo  bdiii 
could  be  added  to  these,  and  to  the  others  nhich  be  upect&ai.  »] 
longing  to  the  oommunitioa  he  has  visited.     He  deems   it  pi 
provide  in  communities  not  only  for  the  material  wonts  of  iba 
bers,  as  is  non  done  with  greater  ease  and  cheapness.  Mid  tn  %i 
ner  superior  to  that  which  the  individual,  working  by  luDiflel(j 
command  ;  but  also  to  eitend  this  oo-opcmtive  facility  of  all 
to  intelleetual  aud  sesthetic  gratifications,  which  are  not  now  fu 
but  are  even  prrfiibited.    He  oanuot  see  "  why  a  priisporous  i 
sliould  not  own  the  boat  books  ;  why  it  should  not  have  musio;  rtj 
it  should  not  have  the  most  eloquent  lectures  ;  why  it  should  not  bto 
pleasant  pleasure-grounds,  and  devote  some  means  to  the  bij^bctt  fcrs 
of  material  art,  —  fine  architecture."     A  more  ciircful    study  itT  tl« 
elements  of  successful  commuuism  would  probably  convince  him  tim 
it  is  not  self-gratification,  but  self-denial,  that  tnakos  tbo  Btnx^rf 
bond  among  the  members  ;  and  that  the  further  the  rigid  idea  of  dalf 
was  removed,  and  the  more  it  was  rcplaceil   by  that  of  cv«u  immm 
pleasure,  the  greater  wouUl  be  tho  danger  that  the  conunuiu^ 
fall  apart.     Apparently  a  natural  limit  has  boon  set  to  t 
of  individual  tastes  and  rights  by  which  every  commiino 
and  wherever  the  atteutiou  of  its  members  haoomos  much  find 
their  own  desires,  rather  than  upon  their  duties,  "  tlin  att 
as  Fourier  used  to  say,  are  no  longer  "  proportioned  to  tlia 
but  far  outrun  them,  and  become  the  occasion  of  downfilU 
whole  artificial  fabric 

Yet,  while  failing  to  share  with  Mr.  NordhofT  in  hia  antid] 
what  the  commimlstio  life  may  he  capable  of  proilucin^,  we  m^  i 
does,  how  much  can  be  leariied  from  the  quaint  aud  ahrowd 
such  as  he  describes.     No  recant  observer  has  told  Hinir  SUHJ I 
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o  vrhole,  and  there  nre  fow  who  may  not  profit  in  their  apecula- 
I  theories  or  their  practical  living,  by  conaideriug  the  facta  brought 
iglkt  ID  this  cntertainiDg  volume. 


-  77ie  Atts  and  Hetolvei,  Pifhlit  rmd  Private.,  of  the  Province  tif  the 
^ittaeJnaeUi  Bay :  to  which  are  prtfixtd  the  Chartcrt  of  the  Promnct. 
h  niMorical  tnrl  Sj^lanalory  iVote»  and  an  Appendix.  Published 
uter  Chapter  87  of  the  Heaolvet  of  the  General  Cunrt  of  the  Cominoit- 
mhhforthe  Year  18l!7.  Boston  ;  Wright  and  Potter.  Priuters  to 
estate.     187*.     Vol.  II.  pp.  1187, 

Thb  Bocond  volume  of  the  Provincia,!  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  pre- 
pared by  .Mr.  Ames  *nd  Mr.  Goodell,  under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
inuuwealth,  was  all  but  ready  for  publication,  wheu  the  wholo  edition 
■A  ith  tho  steriMtyiM  plates  was  destroyed  hy  the  great  firo  in  Boston 
"1  1672.  We  receive  a  copy  of  the  rpprint  just  as  we  dismiss  tho 
I  lit  sheets  of  this  uumbcr.  We  expressed  our  sense  of  the  singular 
.ilite  of  the  work  at  tbo  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
'■■'\T  years  ago,"  No  less  is  to  be  said  of  it  than  that  it  is  a  work 
jjcrfoct  in  its  kind  ;  aud  the  kind  is  of  high  Importance,  were  it  ouly 
for  the  uses  of  the  historicnl  inquirer.  The  legislation  of  a  couimun- 
ity  during  any  period  is  tlie  skeleton  of  its  history  for  that  time.  In 
enacting  laws,  men  aolierly,  careftilly,  and  at  the  moment,  make  a 
record  of  their  condition,  their  wants,  their  aims,  their  intelligence, 
Uie  iimount  and  quality  of  their  public  spirit.  The  statute-book  is  a 
»ofdiiauments  which  in  respect  to  contemporary  facts  there  is 
ftdispnting,  and  which  present  themselves  to  the  iuterpreter  with 
■the  advantage  belonging  to  their  studied  preoision  of  statement. 

l»i«  second  volume  of  the  Provincial  Laws  of  Massachusetts  covers 
I  period  of  the  thirty  years'  peace  between  England  and  France  in 
Ireigne  of  tho  Jirst  two  kings  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover.  It  is  the 
t  interesting  portion  of  MaBsachusetts  history.  Yet  the  student 
the  oAuaes  of  the  growth  of  states  will  find  mntt^r  for  thought  in 
rvmg  the  arran^menta  made  here  from  year  to  year  for  keeping 
\  people  safe,  orderly,  healthy,  peaceable,  intelligent,  industrious, 
religions  :  for  courts  of  justiee,  for  churches,  ministcra, 
E  schools,  for  fuciliticB  of  commimication,  for  the  restriction  of  pau- 
D  and  the  support  of  tho '  poor,  for  a  just  distribution  of  publio 
JSena,  for  the  enoounigcment  and  control  of  business.  Nor  are 
kwiadorauid  energy  of  the  doraestio  administration  alone  brought 
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into  notice.    Tiie  Charter  griuited  \>y  'Willinm  taiA  Mnty  to  Mm 
setts  established  n  ucir  relation  between   that  Dotninuiiitj' aial  I 
parent  goveroinent.     Tho  problem  for  tlie  provinoitil  pixtrioU  ■ 
iutcrprct  the   instrument   in  such  n  mnnner  as  to  niako  it  kIIm 
them  ns  tnncli  its  possible  of  the  liberty  which   they  hitd  eiijnj 
old  times  under  the  grant  of  Churtes  the  First.     The  aim  of  tbo  I 
ish  miniBtera  was  to  catablish  the  opposite  construction  of  tba  | 
Constitution.     They  could  sjmre  but  little  attcutioQ   to    this  « 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne  were  wnging  their  tvars  on  tha 
nent.     But  Georgo  the  First  left  them  moro  at  leisure  Ibr  c 
business,  and,  among  leas  material  meiisures,  tbe>'  undeclook  t 
duce  M-osatichn setts  to  better  subordination  by  extmotiug  troja  i 
regular  and  ftxoA  salary  for  her  gort^mor.     By  refusing  tbiB  piwia 
for  him,  and  pajiug  him  at  her  pleasure  from  year  to  year,  i 
fcrred  lieeping  him  dependent  on  her  good-will  for  his  living;  diucIih 
the  early  Parliaments  of  Charles  the  First  aimed  to  cheuk  that  ill 
calculating  monarch.     The  controversy  upon  this  cnicittl  qiiHlius, 
though  opened  at  an  earlier  time,  and  though  nouiiually  r 
moment  at  a  time  a  little  later,  was  in  fact  included  withiu  thap 
to  which  this  Tolurae   belongs.     Shuto,  the  woll-mcftuing, 
witted  martinet,  knowing  as  much  of  the  wny  to  deal  with  I 
setts  as  was  to  be  learned  in  Flemish  campaigns,  —  Burnet,  the  n 
honorable,  straightforward,  arrogant  EuglisU  geutlemtin,  cipc<!tiDg',f 
tween  his  own  lofty  poaitiveness  and  the  liking  of  the 
for  his  father,  that  they  would  find  it  bard  to  stnnd  agtiinat  hin 
Belcher,  the  managing  politician,  not  so  clever  certainly  as  » 
kind  at  this  day,  but  still  a  prolicieut  well  in  advance  uf  his  own  ^ 
temporaries,  —  successively  tried  their  hands  at  the  business,  n 
with  equal  ill-success.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  wiser,  or  mure  lid 
than  was  Mr,  George  Grenville  in  tho  next  generation.     H©  tnu  d 
to  let  the  Board  of  Trade  bluster  and  bark  withoiit  stint  agxinst  i 
intraclaUe  Colony.     But  he  held  them  well  iu  hand,  taking  can  If 
their  threats  of  the  king's  hut  displeasure  against  the  Colonj'ld 
tinual  obstinacy  should  get  no  substantial  ooutirniation  fmm  the  ■ 
Becoming  used  to    brute   thunder,  tho    Colony   became    motw  1 
more  plain-spoken  in  its  refusals.     It  took  an  Attitude  of  v, 
blc  will.     And  in  fact  nothing  did  shake  it  as  to  this  inntier,  I 
first  to  last.     And  ae  noticeable  a  feature  as  any  of  the  case  ira*d 
in  all  the  time  there  were  no  leaders  to  keep  tho  publie  spjiituj 
the  ueedful  point  of  resolution.     No   individuals  were   pmnin 
that  action.     What  carried  the  point  was  a  publio  sentinuiit,  a 
crate,  circumspect,  wise,  and  brave. 
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f  Tho  Grout  Awakening,"  bo  tallod,    took  jilauo  partly  wltliiu  tha 

Iriad  embraced  by  this  volnmo  ;   but  tbe  btwtk  beara  no  trnco  of  il. 

icbnsetts  did  not  uijilorlako  to   adjoat  it  bj  any  law-ninkiiig. 

Kticiit  took  hold  uf  it,  aad  burned  ber  fingers  witli  a  troiuid  be- 

i  Governor  Law'a  aitrgery. 

e  repeat  that  it  is  impossiblo  to  speak  in  too  high  praiBo  of  the 
pcution  of  this  work.  Uf  course  we  have  not  verified  tbo  corroct- 
I  of  tlio  copies  of  tho  statutes,  extending  in  tbo  tivo  vulumeB 
kongti  two  thousand  olosoly  printed  pages.  But  thero  is  every 
^tmneo  of  the  ontreniest  exaetness  in  tho  traiiacription.  Tho 
t  contains  tlio  abundant  wealth  of  a  wida  and  aootiMte  loaming, 
I  the  apparatus  of  tables  and  indexes  furnishes  perfgctly  fittiug 
Irs  for  access  to  the  bcajicd-up  treasures. 


-Memoirs  of  John  Quijiet/   Adamt,  eomprinng  PortioM  of  kit 
iarj/  /mm  1795  to  1848.     Edited  by  Cuarlbs  Fn&:(ci3  Adaus. 
Vol.  III.     Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippiocott  &  Co.     1874. 

LThe  third  volume  of  this  work  is  likely  to  be  more  attractive  to 

■  general  reader  than  either  of  its  predceeasora.    Whilst  the  iutor- 

a  the  personal  narrative  renmina  about  the  eauie,  the  scenes  and 

nts  vary  more  strikingly.     At  tbo  cloeo  of  the  second  volume  the 

1  was  about  to  rise  and  dis^ilny  at  Ghent  tlie  conclave  of  nego- 

»  for  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America.     Tho  two  bel- 

rcnta  bed  become  pretty  ei^ually  tii'ed  of  a  ncodlesa  and  uuprofit- 

But  there  was  still  doubt  wbotlior  the  prido  of  either  was 

biucl)  reduced  as  to  bring  aliout  works  of  rejieutauce.    Great  Britain, 

igh  niucli  oxhauated  by  the  great  continental  struggle,  had  come 

bof  it  with  honor,  and  was  therefore  not  unlikely  to  indulge  its 

[nted  arrogance  in  dealing  with  a  power  incomparably  inferior  to 

S.  which  it  bad  just  helped  to  overcome.     On  the  other  liand,  tho 

I  States  govcmracnt  had  succeeded  bo  far  beyond  their  fears, 

ally  on  tlie  ocean,  that  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  sub- 

t  to  the  dictation  of  terms  likely  to  entail  upon  them  anything 

t  discredit  with  the  groat  body  of  their  people.     Hence  un  both 

fta  tlie  assemblngo  was  felt  to  be  n  critical  experiment. 

ffhero  was,  howovor,  a  wide  dilTerenco  in  the  attitude  of  the  re- 

Ktive  negotiators.     With  tho  British  little  or  no  personal  responsi- 

f  was  attauhcd  to  their  action.     They  were  witliin  easy  reach  of 

r  masters  in  London.     Tlio  distance  from  Ghent  to  that  metropo- 

s  quickly  traversed  even  in  that  day  when  railroads  and  eko- 
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trio  telogTHplia  bad  not  yet  appeared  to  aimilillftte  space  and  th 
Uouoo  their  action  coiiUl  ho  fii'ca  tind  well  dcfiaod.  llto  caAcvitb 
Ameriunnfi  was  tint  bo  fnvorahle.  Tht^y  wore  tied  up  by  a|iecifii: 
Btructiooa  from  which  thoy  could  vary  only  nt  Uioir  owu  poriL  Tiitj 
could  not  with  any  reasun  ask  a  delay  for  rerereucc  hoaia 
cases,  bocaiiae  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  tiio  cxtAot, 
which  the  negotiation  might  be  delayed  thereby.  M> 
woa  little  common  ground  among  the  fivo  uiembera  thttt  mi^t 
depended  on  to  secure  unity  in  assuming  Tosponsibility  for  imy 
partine  from  the  preacribed  policy.  Some  of  those  were  cxpoaeim 
of  local  interests  at  home,  too,  which  were  not  felt  to  be  of  equm!  luifioc- 
tanoe  by  the  others,  and  hence  strife  might  easily  spring  ap,  tiHidiin; 
tUo  relative  degrees  of  support  or  abandonment  in  any  i«rliciil«r  ■ 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  more  delicate  relation  bctwoon  tbeaefin 
negotiatora  at  the  moment  when  they  were  called  to  eiMmiinter 
onerous  responsibility. 

A  clear  picture  of  this  state  of  things  is  fbr  the  first 
Bcntcd  to  public  view  in  the  chapter  on  the  n^otiation,  making 
first  of  the  present  volume.  Plural  commissioners  to  negotiate  ar; 
eJivays  more  or  leas  dangerous.  Yet  it  has  over  been  tlie  practire  ^ 
onr  government  to  resort  to  them  in  all  emergcucica.  So  ii  »« 
with  the  first  great  instance  in  ITH2,  touching  wbicb  it  will  crar  be  i 
marvel  that  it  should  have  terminated  so  happily  for  us.  So  it  «u 
in  the  cose  of  the  mission  to  France  in  1797,  where  crafty  raanipcla- 
tiou  overreached  itself  in  its  operations  on  the  siiDple~iatnd(<d  ku±- 
esty  of  the  American  envoys.  But  it  brought  nothing;  to  puL 
Taught  by  this  experience  of  the  dangers  of  differing,  tbo  third  coo- 
mission,  aont  in  1800,  escaped  the  trial  and  aeixed  th«  chaactf 
that  secured  siicoeaa.  In  this  lost  instance  it  was  tbo  Senate  Uix 
blundered,  and  not  the  negotiators.  The  general  concluaioti  lu  t» 
drawn  is,  that  commissiotia  of  negotiators  sent  beyond  tfie  reach  <i 
governmental  direction  have  always  been  more  or  less  ticklish  npen- 
ments.  The  danger  ia  now  happily  removed  by  the  nso  of  the  at^- 
netic  telegraph  ;  yet  the  importance  of  the  envoy  haa  decbned  in 
the  same  ratio.  He  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  machine.  U  ni 
not  so  in  August,  1814,  when  the  five  American  citiious  mot  w  ttt 
from  home  with  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  almost  entirely  iu  tknr 
hands. 

The  selection  of  the  persons  for  this  critical  duty  waa  on  thv  mhok 
judicious.  They  represented  the  different  sections  of  tbo  votaiaj 
satisfactorily  enough,  with  a  single  exception.  Two  oat  of  fW*  inr* 
fi'om  MaGsachuEottB,  while  there  was  no  ooo  to  spoak  for  the  Sootlicn 


Illtes.     There  scorns  to  have  been  no  particular  call  fur  Uio  addition 

'.  RusBcll  in  the  East  on  tho  one  side,  whilst  the  selectiim  of  Mr. 

|KD(1c8  or  of  Mr.  Cathoim  from  the  South  wouM  hnvo  at  unco  given 

reight  of  chnraotcr  on  the  othor.     Yet  aa  it  wna,  in  point  of 

pcrol  suitability  Uioro  ooiilil  be  no  cause  of  complniut.     The  nomi- 

n  of  Mr.  Adams  at  the  head  of  the  oomuiission  was  donbtlesn  due 

a  long  oipcrienco  in  th«  diplomatic  service,  and  especially  to  his 

1  Russia,  but  it  clearly  appears  to  havo  ^iveu  riao  to  luost  of 

t  jeoloiiaiefl  and  heart-burning  elicited  by  the  negwtiatioii.     The 

price  of  two  of  the  mcmhors  had  commenced  earlier  and  been  more 

responsibility.     If  we  can  trust  the  record  here  made,  thmigh 

^  Adamfl  was  the  chief  dcUneator  of  the  pohoy,  Mr.  Gallatin  ap- 

I  to  haTC  beeu  far  the  most  fleiible  and  adroit  manager  of  the 

bails  of  the  negotiation.     It  may  well  bo  doubted  whethtr  without 

3  discordant  material  in  the  commission  would  have  worked 

1  its  happy  result     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ecciis  were 

e  laid  of  tlio  ootitrovcrHy  which  burst  out  with   so  much  fury  ten 

r  in  America,  and  ended  so  unfortunately  for  Mr.  ItusHell. 

fcbaps  the  socinol  of  liio  story  will  find  its  place  somewhere  in  the 

:  part  of  this  work.     The  attitude  of  Mr.  Clay  as  an  exponent 

IWeatem  sentiment,  in  offset  to  that  of  New  England,  is  salient 

iDugh.     The  elements  of  character  here  displayed  are  just  those 

ado  at  once  the  strength  atid  the  weakness  of  his  public 

peer  down  to  its  very  end. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  pending  between  the 

Dibers  of  this  commission,  these  did  not  prevent  them  from  keeping 

■rly  before  their  eyes  the  main  object  for  which  they  were  sent,  —  the 

ftinmentof  an  honorable  peace.     The  fact  that  it  was  made  on  the 

is  of  the  tfala  quo  did  net  deter  thorn  from  initiating  it  at  the  risk 

Vlheir  reputation  at  home,  oven  before  they  got  the  oipreas  aiithor- 

f  then  on  its  way  from  the  govemmeut  itself.     Some  rejiroach  has 

a  cast  upon  Mr.  Madison  for  his  consent  to  leave  unsettled  all  the 

kvances  upon  which  the  war  had  been  originally  based.     This  is 

erly  without  shadow  of  justice.     Never  was  a  war  more  justified 

Vthe  happy  reaulls  that  flowed  from  it  in  tacitly  removing  the  chief 

pnnds  of  complaint  which  had  made  peace  incompatiblo  with  public 

The  fact  is  patent  that,  whereas  American  aeamen  previous 

f  the  war  had   been  iniprcaaed  by  thousands  in  accordauce  with  n 

Uod  practice  dating  from  the  first  Treaty  of  1783,  ever  since  the 

B  of  Ohent  not  a  case  of  grievance  has  been  brought  forward. 

a  Uiat  date  the  bearing  of  the  govemment  of  Greut  Britain  has 

n  changed,  and  courteay  has  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exccp- 
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tion.     If  there  be  superficial  obsci'vors  at  thia  dnr  sliU  incliiiDil  U 
reprunch  Mr.  Madison  for  what  w»a  uuUed  hie  war,  it  is  only  liecaiue 
the  bittcmesa  of  pnrtj  Tesentmctita  will  aurvivc  through  innny  gaao- 
ations,  in  despite  of  iiH  the  eTidence  that  can  bo  suppl  tod  to  ntalilok 
the  truth.     Id  point  of  Rict,  a  trial  of  atvongtb  was  mdiapcnnbto  ti 
make  the  United  Statea  respected  liy  their  old  master.      Wbon  it^| 
last  cnme,  and  the  ^otring  youth  showed  lio  had  pluck  nud  CMiLd  I^M 
hard,  it  became  pretty  clear  that  it  was  Dot  worth  while  to  jitimJ 
him  merely  fur  the  fun  of  it,  and  nt  the  price  of  a  prettj  hmg  bill  of 

From  these  grave  accuea  of  diplomatic  contention  wo  an  neU 
tranafL'rred  in  another  chapter  to  gay  aud  reatlew  Parts.     Tho  pso* 
cation  of  Europe  reetiug  on  the  eipiilsioD  of  Napoloon  (Voiu  pawtt. 
and   the  reatoration  of  the  old  royul  family  of  France,  were  tuib!/ 
tremblin^j:  on  their  feeble  foundations  in  tho  good-will    of  th»  u 
tioD.     It  is  iutcrcBting  to  perceive  the  (;:nLdual  process  of  imok'. 
ing  emotions  in  the  capital  as  observed  from  day    to   day   by  it* 
writer.     At  last  came  hock  the  lone  exile,  and  in  the  face  of  ImbIiIi 
Europe  resumed  his  authority  without  the  firing  of  a    shot     Wu 
there  ever  a  scene  like  this  un  any  equally  great  theatre  since  ii» 
world  waa  model    Before  this  last  pageant  cloaed,  Mr.  Adam*,  »)i 
recorded  his  observationa  from  day  to  day,  was  called  off  to  rf' 
ties  aa  envoy  eitmordinary  to  the  Court  of  London.      His    i. .    . 
his  residence  in  that  capacity  for  two  years  is  found  in  Uio  ilii; 
last  ehnpter.     In  aome  respecta  there  was  a  great  analogy  bot*l| 
his  position  and  that  of  his  father  just  thirty  years  before. 
,  them  came  immediately  at  the  close  of  a  negotiation  for  p 
after  a  war  which  they  as  publio    men  had  contributed  to   I 
on.      George  the  Third  had    ceased  to  occupy  tlio  pluco  when  hi 
could  manifeat  hia  spite  by  turning  his  hack  on  the  minister,  il  Li 
true;  but  if  George  the  Fourth  abstained  from  any  outiviiir!  ■ 
it  was  equally   plain   that  he   was   as  indifferent  aa   oiilv    1.   .' 
men  know  how  to  he,  when  they  chooae.     It  imiat  be  ndaiili'  :    i 
ever,  that  the  foreign  secretary.  Lord  Cnstlercneh,  did  not  Tj-l-i 
appointment  with  Mr.  Adams,  as  l.urd  Grenvillo  had  doiii.-  ::i 
jeara  before,  and  the  altered  tone  of  the  confereuces  indiciitiii  -,  I    : 
ter  di8[»osition  to  friendly  negotiation  on  points  left   Hnn.-ij.;r    i 
the  treaty.     How  different  from  the  tone  of  C'nnniugand  the  >  »i  i.  i-  :. 
Council  I     Intermixed  with  official  oonverautiona  oiiine,  hen  an.!  ■!,  r  . 
reports  of  private  diulogiiea  with  noted  persona  like  Sir  James  M^  ^ 
intosh,    Lord    Holland,   General   Dumonriez,  Jeremy  Beulbaiu,  ami 
Place  the  tailor,  nhioh  serve  to  relieve  the  test  firoin  its  getienl  fan* 
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met. 


■  to  become  exclusively  politicni.      Wilh   this  ♦oliiine  tcrmi- 

I  tho  rcuord  of  eixteou  ycat'u  pitss^d  in  diplomntic  life  in    Eu- 

most    of  it  \a  the  midst  of  violent  piililic  cntnmotimi.     For 

f  future  Mr.  Adnnie  must  be  seen  only  at  hoinL-  in  times  of  pcnee, 

;  know  mure  about  his  doings  ulreaily.     Tho  lifoof  thirty 

Intog  yean  irtU  therefore  be  doubtless  of  a  eomcwhnt  diflerent 

Yet  tho  chamcteristio  features  of  the  man  as  already 

are  Bcarcoly  likely  to  cbaage.     It  ia  tho  story  of  n  busy 

r  told  with  more  oontiimity  and  minuleneas  than  probably  that 

y  other  ou[iinQDt  statesman  on  record.     To  many  of  the  com- 

Biity  it  may  probably  serve  as  primary  inatnictioii  in  a  cousider- 

a  portion  of  our  uinala  now  pretty  generally  neglected. 


14. —  1.  Memair  of  the  Lift  of  Jotiah  Quiney,  Jvniar,  of  MasMflm- 
ariU:  17U- 1775,  By  bis  Son,  3o9\hU  QuiNOV.  Second  edition. 
Boston:  Pressof  John  Wilson  and  Son.     1874. 

2.  lA/e  nf  Jiin<ih  Quinsy  nf  Ma»KithH«tH>.  By  his  Son,  EduundQuik- 
OY.     Sixth  edition,     Boston  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.     1874. 

3.  Sptfirhea  ilfUvrred  vt  the  Congrea  of  the  United  Stniet.      By  JoalAH 
.  QuiKCT.     1805-1813.     Edited  by  his  Son,  Euhund  Qdikct.     Boa- 

;  Little.  Brown,  it  Oo.     1874. 

Qn  thess  books  the  public  hns  at  last  tho  advantage  of  possessing  a 
n  and  oicellont  edition  of  tho  memoirs  and  i)crsonal  remains  of 
■  two  Qiiiocys.  There  is,  it  is  true,  nothing  in  these  three  volumes 
!w,  eicept  the  titie-pnges.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to 
jtify  »n  estended  criticism,  or  to  call  for  renewed  examination,  so 
|at  least  as  the  separate  volumes  are  concerned.  Yet  taking  thera 
a  a  series,  their  ap[>earance  in  this  new  form  may  L)C  said 
[preato  almost  a  new  work. 

"Sntuniuy  Ueviow,"  or  some  such  English  periodical,  in  no- 
bg.  not  long  siiiee,  the  now  Merooirs  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  informed 
I  renders,  with  its  usital  depth  of  study  and  i^eal  for  sound  informa- 
tion, that  the  Adams  family  was  tho  only  one  in  all  America  which 
could  be  considered  as  a  family  at  all,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
term.  Never  was  there  a  grosser  misconception  of  tho  society  which 
the  reviewer  attempted  to  describe.  From  a  Mnasachusctta  point  of 
vieir,  the  Adamses  are  hardly  a  family  nt  «11:  they  are  a  crentlou  of 
yesterday,  barely  a  century  old.  The  Quincya  are,  strictly  speaking, 
all  old  finiily.  They  belonged  to  the  colonial  aristoorooy.  The  first 
Edmund  Quinoy  oamo  to  Boston  with  Juhu  Cotton  in  1633.     From 
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that  day  to  this,  the  family  has  always  been  a  protninent  one  in  the 
colonial  and  State  annals.  In  a  community  which,  with  a  pure  de- 
mpcracy,  is  still  second  to  none  in  the  tenacity  with  which  it  nuun- 
tains  family  traditions  and  pride  of  descent,  and  where  hardly  a  dii- 
tinguished  family  name  of  the  (^lonial  time  is  without  its  living  and 
pugnacious  representative  to-day,  the  Quincy s  are  an  interesting  and 
an  important  historical  study. 

Few  readers  need  to  be  told  how  attractive  the  two  Memoirs  of 
father  and  son  are  to  all  persons  who  rise  above  the  level  of  novek 
Mr.  Edmund  Quincy's  Life  of  his  father  is  a  model,  as  aJl  the  world 
knows ;  that  father's  Life  of  his  own  father  is  less  known  to  this  gen- 
eration, but  not  less  worth  reading.     The  Life  of  the  elder  Quincy  i^ 
however,  only  a  fragment ;  he  died  at  thirty-one.     The  younger  Quincj 
lived  to  be  ninety-two,  but,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  old  colooial 
families,  cut  short  his  own  most  brUliant  national  career  at  forty-ooe, 
and  retired  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  his  native  city  and 
Province.      To  complete  the  record  of  his  Congressional   life,  hii 
speeches  are  now  published  in  a  separate  voluncie.     The  merits  or 
defects  of  these  are  matter  for  more  serious  consideration  than  can 
DOW  be  given  them;  but  if  any  despondent  patriot  of  the  present 
day,  inclined  to  despair  at  the  condition  of  public  affairs,  wishes  to  ob- 
tain comfort  and  encouragement,  he  can  easily  do  so  by  reading  lir. 
Josiah  Quincy's  speeches  and  the  comments  of  Mr.  Edmund  Qnincj 
upon  them.     If  John  Adams  could  console  Josiah  Quincy  in  1811  bj 
writing  that  '*  we  were  no  better  than  you,"  the  generation  of  1875 
may  obtain  similar  comfort  at  the  same  source. 
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Art.  I.  —  CoMTiBM. 

GoMTE  occupies  notoriously  a  conspicuous  place  among 
French  thinkers.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  fact  that  his  doc* 
trine  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  English  thought, 
such  as  can  he  attributed  to  no  other  intellectual  product  of 
foreign  growth.  But  the  true  place  which,  in  fairness,  shoidd 
he  assigned  to  Oomte's  Philosophy  among  the  great  systems, 
past  and  possible,  has  neither  been  found  nor  sought  yet.  We 
purpose  to  seek  it  and  hope  to  find  it.  But  we  must  begin  by 
fixing  our  bearings,  and  a  few  lines  will  suJQBce  for  our  orien- 
tation. 

There  are  but  four  foundations  possible  for  a  philosophical 
system :  Nature,  an  abstract  Principle,  a  personal  Deity,  and 
tiie  percipient  self-conscious  Ego.  The  Ego  (or  thinking 
mind)  need  not  philosophize  at  all.  It  may  content  itself 
with  taking  God,  Nature,  and  Reason  as  three  separate  and 
independent  objects  of  inquiry  belonging  to  Theology,  Science, 
and  Logic  respectively.  But  when  it  does  philosophize,  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  seeks  unity,  either  primary  or  ultimate,  it  can 
no  longer  admit  the  distinctness  and  co-ordination  of  God, 
Nature,  and  Reason,  but  starting  from  any  one  of  them,  must 
consider  the  other  two  as  successively  derivable  from  it.  Nay, 
the  Ego  itself,  forming  part  of  the  same  universe,  must,  in  its 
torn,  be  derivable  from  the  first  Principle  chosen  by  it.  It  may 
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consider  itself  as  created  by  God,  or  as  an  individuation  of  tihe 
Idea,  or  as  a  mere  secretion  from  matter.  According  to  the 
Ego's  option,  we  thus  obtain  Spiritualism,  Platouism,  and  Ibh 
terialism.  And  if  the  Ego  not  only  philosophizes,  but,  pr^ 
tending  to  know  nothing  but  its  own  existence,  chooses  itself 
as  the  only  safe  or  the  only  possible  starting-point,  then  the 
other  three  principles  must  altogether  disappear  from  the 
realm  of  realities,  and  can  be  taken  into  consideration  odIj 
as  phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  as  facts  of  human  conscioosnefis. 
This  led  to  Berkeley's  and  to  Fichte's  Idealism,  to  Hume's 
Scepticism,  to  Kant's  Criticism,  and  to  the  positive  Psychology 
of  modern  England. 

But  the  choice  of  a  starting-point  cannot  be  the  only  die- 
tiuctive  mark  of  a  philosophical  system.  For,  when  we  hAve 
chosen  our  first,  we  still  have  to  choose  our  second  from  the 
remaining  tiiree,  and  our  third  from  the  then  remaining  tvo. 
This  leads  to  further  subdivisions  of  philosophies,  according  to 
the  order  or  direction  in  which  they  proceed,  that  is  to  a?, 
according  to  their  method.  Natural  science,  for  instance,  when 
not  purely  descriptive,  is  mainly  classification,  that  is  to  stji 
it  passes  from  the  special  phenomena  of  Nature  to  genenl 
laws,  and  this  course  is  called  the  inductive  method.  When  it 
passes  from  the  same  starting-point  in  the  opposite  directioii, 
namely,  from  matter  to  consciousness,  it  becomes  more  or  len 
speculative,  and  either  fails  to  reach  the  Ego,  as  is  the  casewiA 
Materialism,  or  postulates  primordial  types,  as  is  the  case 
with  Mr.  Darwin's  Theory  of  Descendence.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  start  from  any  other  point,  wo  shall  require  diffierent 
methods  according  to  the  direction  in  which  we  pass  on.  For, 
"  method  "  means  "  way." 

To  deny  the  possibility  of  any  single  starting-point ;  to  take, 
in  default  of  such,  "  Man  "  and  "  the  World  "  as  the  only  two 
positive  or  knowable  data  ;  to  infer  the  Supreme  Being  as  im- 
plied in  them  and  presupposing  both ;  and  to  investigate  Um 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  laws  underlying  these  data, 
by  means  of  the  inductive  method  as  the  only  legitimate  and 
universally  applicable  method,  —  that  is  the  essence  of  Comt- 
ism.  A  curious,  yet  not  essential  feature  of  this  Philosophy  ■ 
the  enormous  mass  of  adventitious  matter  that  bangs  around 
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^ond  with  which  many  people  are  more  familiar  than  with  its 
if-hiddeii  substance.  Many  of  those  details  are  beautiful, 
(  are  ludicrous  or  altogether  absurd,  but  all  are  highly 
iginal,  and  Comte's  critics,  in  their  pardonable  desire  to  make 
r  essays  entertaining,  have  often  dwelt  on  these  details  na 
3  they  constituted  Comtism  itself.  Yet  a  man  may  make 
3elf  ridiculous  without  being  in  the  wrong,  and  another 
I  may  laugh  witliout  being  in  the  right.  Wo  do  not  deny 
:  those  details  belong  to  Comtiatn,  but  they  belong  ia  it  as 
I  truffle  belongs  to  the  oak ;  and  our  estimate  of  Comte's 
lophy  shall  be  as  independent  of  their  merits  as  the  pre- 
Luory  definition  we  have  given  of  it. 

:  definition,  if  correct,  is  C)uite  sufficient  to  show  that 
tnte's  I'hiloBophy  is  no  philosophic  system  at  all.  M.  Lau- 
I  once  said,  iu  tlie  Jiet'ue  des  Ittux  Mmiden,  that  Comtism 
pnguishes  itself  from  all  other  philosophies,  by  not  pre- 
Iding  to  explain  the  universe.  That  is,  indeed,  its  modest 
But  the  boast  entails  a  forfeiture  of  title.  For,  a  phi- 
y  without  some  universal  formula  is  an  apostolate  with- 
i  gospel,  it  has  notiiing  to  divulge.  Our  definition  also 
baius  all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  Comte'a  extraordinary 
:e  on  contemporary  thought,  which  happens  to  bo  averse 
:«m-making,  and  extremely  partial  to  the  scicntilio 
Biod.  Comto'a  method  was  the  method  of  the  day,  and 
i  with  such  credentials  he  could  come  forward,  not  only 
ich  a  new  philosophy,  but  to  preach  a  new  religion  to  a 
ineration  long  trained  to  dispeuse  wilh  either  commodity. 
1  currents  of  Comte's  influence  are  strangely  tortuous, 
I  it  is  difficult  to  follow  their  direction  or  to  distinguish 
from  parallel  currents  of  thought  wbose  origin  was 
:  Comtean  nor  Freuch,  and  which  were  demonstrably 
inuch  older  than  the  new  current,  that  they  must  have  iu- 
mced  it  long  before  being  reinflucnccd  by  it.  The  follow- 
J  sketch  of  Comte's  life  has  no  other  object  than  to  truce 
R  origin  of  these  influences  and  to  point  out  their  poBsiblo 
8.  On  the  sensational  and  piquant  details  of  that  life 
1  not  dwell,  and  those  who  care  for  them  may  apply  to 
;  Lowes  and  to  Dr.  Bridges  for  information, 
^ugtuile  Comto  was  born  in  Moutpelller  in  1798.     Being  a 
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sickly  child,  he  had  to  remain  long  under  the  exclusiTe  infla- 
ences  of  domestic  education,  and  these  influences  were  hostile 
to  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  his  parents  being 
stanch  champions  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  But  he  was 
also  a  precocious  child,  and  no  sooner  was  he  sent  to  the 
Lyceum,  than  he  unlearnt  what  he  had  learnt  at  home,  and  be- 
came a  willing  recipient  of  the  new  spirit.  In  1814  he  was 
sent  to  the  Poljrtechnic  School  in  Paris.  But  there  his  docil- 
ity soon  underwent  a  change  :  he  showed  as  much  veneration 
as  ever  for  his  teachers,  but  with  it  he  combined  a  petulant 
contempt  for  discipline  ;  and  having  committed  an  act  of  gross 
insubordination,  ho  was  dismissed  and  sent  home.  He  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  he  had  become  a  stranger  in  his 
father's  house,  and  in  1816  he  hurried  back  to  Paris.  Here 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Casimir  P^rier,  but  proved  too 
independent  for  such  a  post,  and  had  to  give  it  up  ajfter  a  short 
time.  His  parents,  however,  refused  to  subsidize  him  any 
longer,  and  he  was  forced  to  support  himself  by  giving  lessons 
in  mathematics.  Mathematics  were  the  ruling  fashion  of  the 
day.  Diderot  was  great,  but  Laplace  was  greater.  It  was 
easy  to  get  pupils,  and  Comte's  teaching  was,  financially,  a 
success.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  care  for  financial  success, 
or  for  mathematics  either.  His  horizon  was  wider  than  that 
of  his  Parisian  public.  He  had,  from  early  youth,  looked 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  country,  and  more  especially  across 
the  Channel.  He  had  studied  Descartes,  but  also  Bacon ;  he 
had  studied  Diderot,  but  also  Hume :  and  to  judge  by  results, 
Bacon  and  Hume  must  have  had  a  greater  share  iu  educating 
Comte's  mind  than  the  works  of  Descartes  or  the  teachings 
of  Diderot.  Even  Kant  he  calls  his  master,  but  only  in  so  far 
as  Kant  was  Hume's  successor,  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  Posi- 
tivism. According  to  his  own  statement,  Comte's  first  intel- 
lectual ancestor  was  Aristotle.  From  him  he  traces  his  gene- 
alogy, through  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz,  to  three  couples, 
namely,  Do  Maistre  and  Condorcet  in  politics,  Bichat  and  Gall 
in  science,  Diderot  and  Hume  in  philosophy.  All  these  lines 
of  intellectual  descent  converge  in  Auguste  Comte,  whose 
PhiloBophie  positive  is  the  realization  of  what  these  illustrioai 
men  aspired  to  do,  but  failed  to  accomplish.    It  \b  worthy  of 
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note,  that  R^iugscau  and  Voltaire,  the  intellectual  ancestors  of 
llifi  KovoluUon,  are  not  only  omitted  from  this  pedigree,  but 
formally  dUowned  and  repudiated  by  Cornte. 

Some  of  lliese  parentages  appear  doubtful.  What,  we  might 
ask,  has  Comte  in  comiuon  with  Descartes  or  Leibiiitz  ?  Thoy 
were  all  mathematicians,  and  Leibnitz  showed  a  certain  posi- 
tivism by  starting  from  an  infinitude  of  monads  aa  given  reali- 
Mi-s.  But  Leibnitz  was  a  devout  tlieist,  while  Comte  was  a 
i 'voiit  atheist.  Descartes,  too,  was  a  theist,  and  believed  not 
■  iriiy  in  the  creation  but  in  the  "eternal  assistance  of  God" 
in  all  phenomena  and  events.  And  his  dualism  of  mind  and 
matter  diffeiB  essentially  from  Comto'a  dualism  of  data;  for 
while  in  Deecartcs's  dualism,  mind  and  matter  obey  two  sep- 
arate laws  which  cannot  iufluence  or  interfere  with  each  other, 
the  two  data  of  Comtism  represent  a  purely  subjective  dualism 
visible  only  in  tlie  phenomena,  but  evanescent  in  the  laws. 

As  to  Condorcefa  republicanism  and  De  Maistre's  conserva- 
tism, we  believe  that  one  might  accept  either  or  both  without 
becoming  a  Comtist  poUtJciau.  Nor  can  we  trace  Bichat's 
ancestral  influenco  in  Comte's  writings.  If,  therefore,  we 
wish  to  trace  the  origin  of  specific  Comtism  in  Comte's  "  pedi- 
gree," wo  are  reduced  to  Bacon,  Humej  Diderot,  and  Gall. 

Gall  taught  that  menial  and  moral  qualities  were  inferrible 
from  the  shape  of  the  skull,  without,  however,  committing  him- 
Belf  to  any  theory  concerning  the  causal  priority  of  mind  or 
body.  He  was,  therefore,  neither  a  spiritualist  nor  a  mate- 
rialist ;  and  as  he  pretended  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  alone, 
be  may  well  bo  termed  a  Positiviat.  In  a  far  wider  sense,  the 
Mime  may  be  said  of  Bacon,  who  wished  to  reconstruct  the 
rliftce  of  human  knowledge  on  the  new  basis  of  observation, 
Induction,  and  verification.  The  apparent  and  pretended  ex- 
clusion of  all  speculation  and  the  great  prominence  given  to 
the  inductive  method  would  justify  us  almost  in  calling  Bacon 
the  father  of  Positivism.  We  have  some  difficulty  iu  detecting 
anything  positive  in  either  Diderot  or  Hume :  (hey  neither 
assert  nor  deny,  nor  did  they  believe  in  any  method.  They 
were  positive  only  in  their  nihilism,  Descartes  had  pointed 
out  the  usefulno8»(  of  doubt.  Diderot  and  Hume  believed  that 
iiotJimg  waa  valid  except  doubt.     Diderot,  it  is  true,  once 
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wrote  a  book  on  the  "  interpretation  of  Nature,"  which  looks 
as  if  he  had  believed  in  realities.  But  as  to  Hume,  he  was 
nothing  but  a  sceptic,  and  even  if  he  had  believed  in  anj 
method,  he  would  have  had  no  data  to  start  from. 

These  four  thinkers,  then,  were  Gomte's  masters  or  intel- 
lectual ancestors,  and  none  more  so,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  than  David  Hume.  In  fact,  Comte  had  become  t 
thoroughgoing  sceptic  ;  he  had  arrived  at  zero,  and  might  have 
made  it  his  new  starting-point.  But  zero  lies  between  two 
infinitudes,  both  claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  Comte  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  In  his  helplessness  he  may  have 
looked  out  for  a  new  leader ;  but  whether  he  looked  out  for 
one  or  not,  he  certainly  found  such  a  leader  in  St.  Simon. 
Comte's  biographers  tell  us  that  Comte  joined  St.  Simon  in 
1818  and  separated  from  him  in  1824 ;  and  when  they  have 
given  us  the  history  of  their  quarrel,  in  which  Comte  appean 
weak  and  St.  Simon  unjust,  we  lose  sight  of  the  latter  alto- 
gether, and  Comte  himself  alludes  to  his  connection  with  St 
Simon  only  as  to  a  sad  and  fatal  episode  of  his  life  on  whidi 
he  does  not  like  to  dwell.  But  we  venture  to  do  what  Comte 
ought  to  have  done  and  what  his  biographers  might  have  done: 
we  place  St.  Simon  among  Comte's  masters  and  intellectaal 
ancestors.  St.  Simon  was  thirty-eight  years  older  than  Comte. 
He  had  exhausted  all  the  eccentricities  of  his  ^^  experimental 
self-education  "  before  Comte  had  reached  his  teens ;  and  when 
Comte  "joined"  him  in  1818,  that  is  to  say  in  his  twentieth 
year,  St.  Simon  was  the  lion  of  the  day,  the  "  savior  of  the 
poor,"  the  "  reorganizer  of  European  society,"  the  apostle  of 
a  "new  Christianity."  Moreover,  Comte,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  at  the  lowest  depth  of  mental  distress,  while  St.  Simon 
was  overflowing  with  the  richest  positiva  any  hmnan  mind 
could  crave  or  digest.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Comte 
was  attracted  by  this  positive  electricity,  and  when  filled  wiA 
as  much  as  he  could  hold,  felt  repelled  again.  And  either 
forgetting  or  disowning  his  indebtedness  to  St.  Simon,  he  now 
endeavored  to  eclipse,  or,  at  all  eventfi,  to  outshine  him.  If 
there  are  to  be  two  epochs  in  Comte's  life,  thej  must  be  the 
time  which  precedes  and  the  time  which  follows  his  connectiott 
with  St.  Simon, — the  time  when  he  was  guided  by  Diderofi 
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ruxd  Hume's  teacliings,  and  tlie  time  whon  he  was  inspired  by 
'he  chrism  received  from  St.  SimoD'a  hands. 

Had  Comte  written  down  the  rosiilts  of  his  earlier  medita- 
r  Jni8  before  the  beginuiug  of  the  second  epocli  jiiRt  mentioned, 
the  difference  between  the  two  epoclm  would  have  Ijeen  more 
marked  in  Ids  writings.  But  Comte  only  began  to  produce 
wfien  he  had  ceased  to  be  receptive,  and  when  he  had  passed 
Mirough  all  the  stages  of  intellectual  development  through 
^Idch  he  cared  to  pass.  The  con8e<{nence  is  that  hie  works 
^iiowa  far  greater  cohesion  and  consistence  than  their  titles 
would  warrant  us  to  expect.  We  can  understand  a  phihtophie 
pogiJive  based  on  observation  and  induction,  demonstrntion 
and  verification.  We  can  also  understand  the  attempt  at 
building  ap  on  these  same  foundations  a  social  science  or  a 
PuUlique  pogith'p.  But  why  a  Positivist  should  think  of  foimd- 
ing  a  new  religion  Is  not  intelligible  to  us,  there  being,  from  a 
potiitivist  point  of  view,  no  reason  why  a  religion  should  exist 
at  all.  and  there  being  no  point  of  view  of  any  kind  from 
which  a.  religion  could  be  made  to  appear  "  positive,"  The 
;^ct  that  the  man  who  could  write  the  Court  de  Philosojikie 
nitive  ended  by  liecoming  the  founder  of  a  new  religion, 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  was  the  example  of  St. 
-^iinon  which  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  own  apostolic 
iiiisaion,  —  an  idea  which  can  hardly  he  considered  as  a  natural 
utgrowth  of  big  scientific  philosophy.  Corate  did  not  like 
'.  Simon's  "New  ChriHtianity,"  though  he  liked  the  idea  of 
Uiboratiug  aome  such  novelty.  But  far  more  than  tlie  doc- 
; line,  he  disliked  and  protested  against  St.  Simon's  apostolic 
authority,  and  a  quarrel  in  which  Comte  was  not  altogether 
ill  tlie  wroug  put  an  end  to  their  long  communion. 

In  1825  Comte  married  a  woman  who  neither  understood 
his  views  nor  shared  his  aspirations.  His  domestic  quarrels 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  hut  he  worked  hard  all  the  time  at 
the  completion  of  his  philosophic  system,  which  he  was  going 
to  expound  in  a  long  series  of  public  lectures.  After  the  third 
-of  these  lectures,  however,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  insanity  and  bad  to  lie  sent  to  an  asylum.  As  he  did  not 
improve  there,  Madame  Comte  intHsted  on  his  being  sent  home 
again  ;  bnt  before  he  was  readmitted  to  her  presence,  the  mar- 


riage  ceremony  which  the  couple  had  bo  long  dispeiiBed  i 
was,  at  her  request,  gone  through  iu  due  form  at  the  asj' 
It  must  hare  been  a  ghastly  sceue,  the  blessings  of  the  j 
being  frequently  interrupted  by  the  maniac's  blaspbem 
But  public  opinion  was  satisfied,  and  Madame  Comto  (' 
great  tendernCBS,  perseverance,  and  courage  in  the  dis 
of  her  new  duties.  In  a  fit  of  depression  Comto  threw  I 
into  the  Seine,  and  the  shock  of  the  immersion  proved  so  b 
ficial,  that  he  recovered  speedily,  and,  let  it  be  added,  t 
oughly,  after  eighteen  mouths'  auEFering, 

It  would  be  unfair  to  taunt  Comto  with  his  insanity, 
he  reviewed  Bronssaitj's  Essay  on  Lisanity,  iii  182S,  one  yM 
after  his  recovery,  his  mind  must  have  beeu  as  clear  a 
healthy  as  any  man's.  To  account  for  the  extraordiuary  a 
travagance  of  some  of  Comte's  doctrines,  it  is  not  necess 
to  consider  them  as  products  of  an  unsound  mind.  8t.  : 
never  was  iusane,  although  his  doings  and  his  doctrines  v 
for  more  eccentric  than  those  of  Comte.  And  the  s 
be  said  of  many  other  proplieta  whom  our  century  has  [ 
duced,  such  as  the  high-priest  of  Mormonism,  and  SchSnbf 
the  Paraclct,  and  tlie  two  reverend  gentlemen,  Ebel  i 
Biestel,  who  did  and  taught  strange  things  in  Kant's  i 
town.  They  were  not  mad,  but  had  that  peculiar  fru 
mind  which  seems  to  mark  the  maximum  of  cccentrid 
which  our  mental  ellipse  can  be  elongated  without  beoom 
parabolic  and  cometary. 

In  1832  Comto  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  £oole  Pdj 
technique.     His  mind  was  now  brimful  of  theories  which  J 
boldly  propomidod  in  the  lecture-room,  while  lie  devoted  1 
leisure  hours  to  the  writing  of  his  great  work,  the  Court  il 
Philotophie  posiiive,  which  appeared,  ten  years  later,  in  b 
umes.     He   no  longer  read  books  or  reviews  or  newspaiN 
He  never  had  been  fond  of  reading,  but  now  he  avoided! 
altogether,  lest  it  might  disturb  the  spontaneity  of  his  tbm 
or  check  liis  productiveness.     Particularly  mischievous  i 
respect  he  thought  the  reading  of  uewspapers ;  and  if  h 
discrimiuated  between  the  alternate  epochs   of  roceptivi 
and  productiveness  which  ought  to  occur  in  everybody's  I 
we  could  not  afibrd  to  contradict  him. 


lu  1842  he  separated  from  his  wifo,  and  about  the  same  time 
had  to  give  tip  iiis  profeaaonsliip.  He  was  an  impossible  col- 
league as  well  as  an  impossible  husband.  His  lectures,  though 
Hiscinatiiig  to  the  students,  were  open  or  implied  deimnciationa 
of  his  cunf'reres  and  their  teachings ;  and  after  much  quarrelling 
and  mutual  obloquy,  Comte  was  dismissed,  without  a  pcusion. 
At  the  instigation  of  J.  S.  Mill,  three  English  gentlemen  now 
came  forward  to  help  Comte  in  his  sudden  distress,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  a  man  of  his  taleuts  and  hia  fame  would  not 
ri3(}uii'o  their  asaiatance  more  than  once.  But  such  was  not 
the  case-  Comte  did  not  oven  try.  The  prophet  of  a  new 
religion  who  was  going  to  proclaim  himself  high-priest  of 
Humanity,  asserted  his  right  to  be  supported  by  his  disciples 
and  admirers ;  and  when  these  claims  were  not  recognized  by 
his  English  friends,  he  qunrrelled  with  them.  Ho  proved, 
however,  the  practical  validity  of  these  claims,  and  continued 
to  live  !tt  other  people's  expense,  the  necessary  money  being 
raised  by  public  subscription,  every  year  until  his  death.  It  is 
right,  he  says  in  his  Catechism,*  that  "  the  contemplative  class 
.should  he  maintained  by  the  active  class." 

In  1851  he  began  to  write  his  Si/Hcme  de  Politique  positive 
or  Traits  de  Sodohi/ie  ingtittumt  la  Religion  dc  PSumanil^,  and 
in  1852  appeared  his  Cat^ckieme  Poiitioiite  or  Sommaire  txpogi- 
tion  de  la  Rdiyiun  universelh: 

Soon  after  his  divorce  Comte  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaui,  a  lady  whoso  husband  had  been 
condemned  to  hard  labor  for  life.  The  "  pure  and  paaaionate 
friendship"  which  he  felt  for  this  excellent  and  accomplished 
woman  seems  to  have  softened  his  character,  aud  must  have 
enhanced  the  incipient  mysticism  of  which  we  Hiid  numberless 
traces  in  hia  later  writings.  After  her  death  Comte  visited 
her  grave  regularly  once  a  week  and  addressed  to  her  his  daily 
prayers.  He  prayed  tliree  times  a  day.  He  meditated  and 
wrote  a  great  deal,  and  only  a  few  leisure  hours  were  set  apart 
fur  the  reading  of  his  favorite  authors,  Dante,  Homer,  and 
Thomas  h  Kempis.  His  principal  guests  were  workingmen. 
His  meals  were  frugal,  and  he  made  it  a  rule  to  eat,  in  lieu  of  a 
dessert,  a  crust  of  dry  bread,  that  he  might  be  reminded  of  those 
who  had  nothing  but  that  for  their  meals.     He  died  in  1857. 


Such  was  the  life  of  Auguste  Comte.  Its  outHnefl  giTO  n 
80  to  speak,  the  outlines  of  his  character.  Comt*  loved  n 
kind  theoretically,  aud  would  have  liked  to  "  live  for  othen 
but  could  Dot  live  with  them.  He  hated  his  auporion, ' 
loved  his  equals  when  at  a  dist^Doe,  aud  his  associates  i 
his  iuferiors.  He  quarrelled  with  his  parents,  his  schtx 
ters,  and  his  employer.  He  quarrelled  with  his  benefaotp 
with  his  colleagues,  and  with  hie  friends.  Above  all,  he  q 
relied  with  his  wife ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  separated  from  li 
than  ho  wrote  affectionate  letters  to  her :  and  those  whom  d 
had  removed  to  a  still  safer  distance  he  was  ready  to  [ 
to  canonize,  aud  to  adore.  It  was  this  lore  of  distatice  whi| 
made  him  prefer  the  society  of  women  to  that  of  mea, : 
within  that  society,  the  relation  of  priest  and  penitent  to  li 
of  husband  and  wife.  The  penitent  kneels  before  the  confoai 
and  there  is  a  grating  between  them,  bat  in  conjugal  life  t 
is  neither  gratuig  nor  difference  of  level. 

Comte's  intellect  was  eminently  neat  and  tidy.  Ha  1 
order  above  truth,  and  abhorred  all  complicatio&s. 
phoEomena  of  life  being  complex  in  the  liighest  deg 
he  nor  his  philosophy  fitted  into  life.  He  want«d  celht  I 
cryatttUizo  and  human  actions  to  become  calculalilo.  But  eetl 
refuse  to  crystallize.  They  are  determined  to  grow  and  i 
multiply  only  by  splitting ;  and  as  to  human  actions,  they  havB 
88  raucli  to  do  with  algebra  as  "  the  age  of  the  captain  "  bus 
to  do  with  the  height  of  the  mainmast.  Comte  could  not  bw 
this.  He  saw  only  the  straight  lines  of  Ids  own  diagrams,  uid 
they  were  so  much  dearer  to  him  than  the  intricate  scroll- 
work of  Life  and  of  Nature,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declArfl 
all  knowledge  to  be  irrelevant  and  superfluous  that  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  scientific  induction  and  scientific  verification,— 
geology,  for  instance,  and  meteorology. 

Far  stronger  than  Comte's  intellect  was  his  heftrt,  and  it  is 
the  resultant  of  both  which  we  call  Comtism.  I^rompted, 
though  not  inspired,  by  his  lofty  sentiments,  be  preacbcd 
altruism,  but  remained  an  egotist ;  he  preached  progr««8,  hut 
checked  inquiry;  he  preached  humility,  but  acknowledged  oo 
anthority  above  his  own ;  and  he  pi-eached  cosmopolitaniim, 
but  remained  the  quintessence  of  a  Frenchman.     There  was. 
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however,  nothiDg  low  in  Gorato's  clmracter.  He  was  neither 
mercenary^  nor  vicious.  He  might  have  bocomo  a  monk, 
putting;  a  convent  wall  between  himself  and  manlcind  to  Iceep 
hia  alti'uiem  undefiled ;  tlio  vows  of  chastity  and  of  poverty 
would  never  have  deterred  him.  But  the  vow  of  obedience  he 
would  neither  have  uttered  nor  kept. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  Gomte's  Doctrine. 
I'he  quotations  occuri'ing  in  this  summary  are  from  Mr.  Con- 
grevc's  translation  of  the  Cat^chiime  Poaitivule. 

Gomte's  first  dogma  is,  that  there  can  be  no  ohjective  unit^t 
and,  consequently,  ?io^j-st  Caute.  Our  data  are  two,  (Ae  Wvrld 
and  Man;  and  there  being  no  first  cause  common  to  them, 
their  dualism  is,  to  us,  final  and  absolute. 

His  second  dogma  is,  that  all  phenomena,  whether  physical 
or  psychological,  are  subject  to  invariable  laws  called  Fate, 
when  known,  and  Chance,  when  unknown,  or  while  imknown. 
These  laws  are  relative,  and  therefore  essentially  plural.  It  is 
conceivable  that  all  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  might  he 
condensed  into  one  law,  and  ail  tlio  laws  concerning  man  into 
lOtlier  law.  That  is  to  say,  their  ultimate  dualism  is  con- 
ivable,  but  not  their  ultimate  unity.  Tliis  is,  no  doubt,  dog- 
But  the  assertion  that  alt  phenomena  are  subject  to 
invariable  laws  is  not  a  genuine  dogma,  but  a  dogmatic  gener- 
alizatiuu  of  empirical  truths. 

Thus  far,  Oomtism  is  Positivism.     But  Comte  does  not  stop 

hero.     Ho  knows  that  withont  some  sort  of  imity,  were  it  even 

a  fictitious  one.  it  is  impossible  to  kee))  up  philosophic  appear- 

gances.    And  to  funiish  this  missing  link,  he  adds  a  TliirdJhg- 

^^Ba,  on  the  ground  that  the  absence  of  an  objective  and  abso- 

^^^pe  unity  does  not  exclude  the  jxtssibility  of  a  subjective  and 

j^^^tttive  unity.     Such  a  unity,  he  says,  we  find  in  Humanity. 

H     Humanity  boiiift  a  unity  and  at  the  some  time  a  plurality,  the 

idea  of  humanity  implies  the  idea  of  a  bond,  which  in  Latin  is 

called  rifUijio.    It  is  the  only  bond  we  can  think  of  (Comte 

says),  aud,  therefore,  the  only  religion  wo  can  want.     As  we 

have  no  positive  knowledge  of  any  greater  being  than  humanity, 

it  must  tw  the.  GrfifU  S-ing  par  excellence,  the  only  possible  oh- 

Kt  of  our  worship,  and  Positive  Religion  constats  iu  loving, 

wing,  and  serving  Humanity. 


coudei 
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This  third  dogma  is  the  weakest,  though  not  the  only  weak 
point  in  Comtism.  We  can  conceive  of  an  absolute  dualism, 
but  not  of  a  relative  unity.  Unity  is  the  logical  prius^  even 
when  derived  from  a  given  Two,  and  it  must  be  more  gen- 
eral and  more  abstract  than  the  two  data.  But  humanity, 
though  more  general  and  more  abstract  than  individual  man, 
is  neither  more  nor  less  general,  neither  more  nor  less  abstract 
than  the  world.  It  stands  in  no  logical  relation  to  the  world, 
humanity  and  nature  being  terms  of  equal  generality.  If 
Comte  says  to  us.  Given  the  world  and  man,  what  must  be 
their  unity  ?  we  should  auswer,  Tliat  entity  which  may  be 
called  either  Matter  or  Force.  But  what  has  humanity  to  do 
with  that  ?  Comte  deceives  himself  at  the  outset.  He  is  not 
aware  that  by  '^  man  "  he  means  humanity,  and  that  his  two 
data  are  in  reality,  not  the  world  and  man,  but  the  world  and 
humanity,  the  world  being  the  totality  of  things  and  phenom- 
ena, humanity  being  the  totality  of  individual  men  and  actions. 
Both  are  generalities,  and,  as  such,  co-ordinate  terms  of  equal 
theoretical  dignity ;  whereas  Comte's  dualism  consists  of  one 
generic  and  one  special  term  whose  "  relative  unity  "  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  generality  comprising  only  one  of  them  and  ex- 
cluding the  other.  Confusion  can  hardly  be  greater,  and  the 
dialogue  which  forms  the  Positivist  Catechism  could  not  have 
been  carried  on  beyond  this  point,  if  the  Catechumene  had 
been  the  living  instead  of  the  dead  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  or  if  the 
Priest  had  not  been  the  author  of  the  book  himself.  To  write 
argumentative  dialogues  is  like  playing  chess  with  one's  self. 
Solitude,  intolerance  of  temper,  or  great  objectivity  of  thought 
(such  as  no  prophet  can  boast  of)  are  the  only  excuses  for 
either  occupation. 

It  was  necessary  to  examine  this  ominous  crack  in  the  foun- 
dations of  Comte's  Positivism,  before  proceeding  with  our  de- 
scription of  the  structure.  Notwithstanding  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  its  exterior,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  now  at 
finding  cracks  in  its  garrets  and  blind  alleys  in  its  interior. 

The  task  of  Positivism  is  to  study  the  laws  of  phenomena. 
Their  causes  or  their  nature  being  beyond  our  reach,  it  ex- 
cludes and  condemns  all  inquiry  into  causes  as  useless,  mis* 
chievousy  and  impossible. 
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But  liow  can  Positivism  get  at  sucb  a  thing  &b  a  Law  ?  A 
law  Iteiugau  invariahlo  relation  between  variable  phenomena, 
and  a  relation  being  something  abstraet,  a  law  cannot  he  ob- 
rerved.  To  find  a  law  we  must  connect  the  phenomena  ob- 
served, that  is  to  say,  we  must  ad<l  to  our  objective  itupreasions 
some  subjective  cement,  "  for  which,"  in  each  case,  "  we  have 
to  draw  upon  ourselves."  Wo  know,  empirically,  that  differ- 
ent classes  of  phenomena  require  different  quantities  of  tliis 
Bubjecti^'e  cement,  and  thus  we  discover  a  natural  order  in 
which  tliey  can  be  arranged.  Comte  calls  this  the  Hierarchy 
pf  Btinijs  or  nf  Phenomena.  The  dualism  of  Nature  and  Man 
now  diffuses  itself  over  a  long  and  minutely  graduated  "  Scale 
of  Beings,"  beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  ponderable  or 
imponderable,  passing  through  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  ending  with  man  and  humanity.  This  is 
both  an  ascending  and  a  descending  scale,  exhibiting  a  gradual 
decrease  of  generality  and  simplicity,  that  is  to  say,  of  theoreti- 
cal dignity,  and  a  gradual  increase  of  concreteness  and  compli- 
cation, that  is  to  say,  of  essential  dignity.  From  a  "  subjec- 
tive "  point  of  view,  the  most  complicated  phenomena  or  those 
which  require  a  maximum  of  subjective  addition  ranlc  highest ; 
and  from  an  "  objective  "  point  of  view,  those  are  the  highest 
which  have  the  greatest  objective  self-sufficiency.  The  laws 
of  social  life  will,  therefore,  combine  a  maximum  of  dignity 
with  a  minimum  of  theoretical  certainty,  and  the  laws  of  phys- 
ical science  will  combine  a  minimum  of  dignity  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  theoretical  certainty. 

We  see  at  once  that  the  laws  must  be  susceptible  of  the 

le  hierarchical  arrangement  as  tlie  phenomena,  and  that  there 

a  Hierarchy  of  Sttii-nces  as  well  as  of  Beings,  exhibiting 

same  decrease  of  generality  and  increase  of  complication 

ich  wo  have  noticed  in  the  latter.  Now,  the  two  data  being 
Xalure  and  Man,  Positive  Philosophy  must  embrace  the  study 
of  nature  and  the  study  of  maTi.     The  former  is  either  abstract 

concrete,  either  Mathematics  or  Physics  ;  and  physics  being 

"lec  celestial  or  terrestrial,  embrace  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
Chemistry :  while  the  study  of  Man  may  be  subdivided 
into  the  study  of  Life,  the  study  of  Society,  and  the  study  of  tlie 
Individual,  that  is  to  say,  into  Biology,  Sociology,  and  Morals. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  corrected  and  greatly  amplified  tiiis 
highly  defective  classification.  But  as  its  details  are  not  essen- 
tial to  Comtism,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  their  defects. 

All  this  refers  to  what  Comte  calls  the  statical  relations  be* 
tween  phenomena  or  between  conceptions,  their  respectiTe 
graduations  depending  mainly  on  the  equilibration  of  the  ob- 
jective and  svJbjective  elements.  The  outer  world  is  to  our 
mind  what  it  is  to  our  body :  it  nourishes,  stimulates,  and  con- 
trols us.  It  nourishes  us  when  our  subjectivity  and  the  objec- 
tivity of  our  sensations  are  adequate  to  each  other.  It  stimu- 
lates or,  in  the  extreme  case,  maddens  us,  when  our  subjec- 
tivity predominates ;  and  it  controls  or,  in  the  extreme  case, 
paralyzes  us,  when  our  subjectivity  is  overpowered  or  altogether 
crushed  by  the  objective  element,  as  is  the  case  in  idiocy.  As 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  exact  proportion  required 
for  any  given  kind  of  study  or  observation,  it  will  be  wise 
(Comte  argues)  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
side  of  idiocy  rather  than  on  that  of  madness,  and  to  miordt- 
note  our  mhjectiuity  to  our  objective  materials.  This  is  Gomte's 
"  Statical  Law  of  the  Understanding j^^  which  he  might  have 
amplified  by  saying  that  we  must  not  only  subordinate  the 
subjective  to  the  objective,  but  that  we  must,  within  the  sphere 
of  objectivity,  give  precedence  to  the  simpler  fact,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  subjectivity,  give  preference  to  the  simplest  hy- 
pothesis compatible  with  the  data. 

Comte  here  is  reasonable  enough  to  admit  that  even  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  is  not  absolutely  trustworthy,  that 
neither  ideas  nor  perceptions  can  be  absolutely  exact,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  certain  margin  must  be  left  for  speculaticn. 
By  this  important  admission,  and  by  the  admission  quoted 
above,  that  "  we  have  to  draw  upon  ourselves  for  the  necessarj 
means  of  connecting  the  phenomena  observed,"  Comte  has 
iiTCvocably  divorced  himself  from  the  school  of  materialistic 
Positivism,  which,  not  seei7iff  a  soul,  cannot  admit  its  right  to 
speculate  or  its  power  of  subjectivity,  which  is  the  power  of 
thinking.  Comte  himself  boasts  of  having  steered  between 
the  two  rocks  of  mysticism  and  empiricism.  It  would  be  mpre 
just  to  say  that  he  has  touched  them  both  and  taken  cargo 
from  both,  but  without  stranding  on  either.     Comte  was  wrong 
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in  Dot  making  dogmas  of  these  two  admissions.  He  was 
wrong  in  not  calling  thorn  metaphysical,  which  is  their  lioncet 
name.  But  his  critics  iire  still  more  wrong  in  ignoring  them 
altogdther,  and  in  lecturing  Comtfl  for  not  having  made  them. 

As  the  study  of  the  ilatical  relations  has  led  us  to  a  theoreti- 
cal classification  of  tilings  and  of  conceptions,  ao  the  study  of 
the  dyimmii-al  relations  will  lead  ua  to  their  genealogical  JiUation. 
The  statical  law  was  a  Law  of  Order,  the  dynamical  law  -R-ill 
Wi  a  Litw  of  Proffresf,  regulating  tho  objective  filiation  of  plio- 
nomena  in  time,  that  is,  the  Buccession  of  events  in  nature  and 
in  society,  and  the  objective  filiation  of  the  ideas  concerning 
these  plienomcna,  that  is,  tho  dogmatical  and  historical  succes- 
sion of  sciontific  stages. 

Each  science,  Comte  says,  has  passed,  and  must  pass,  through 
tliroe  stages;  a  theological  or  preliminary  stage,  a  metaphysi- 
cal or  transitory  stage,  and  a  positive  or  final  stage.  This  love 
for  finalities  is  truly  French.  Like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
t'omte  cannot  conceive  that  there  should  be  or  could  be  any- 
thing beyond  or  after  himself.  lie  boasts  of  having  been  the  dis- 
covei-er  of  this  great  Law  of  Evoliitlun  or  Law  of  Ote  Tiiree  Stages, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  thinks  it  will  he  to  Social  Science  what  tho 
r>aw  of  Gravitation  has  been  to  physical  science.  The  theo- 
logical stage  and  the  metaphysical  stage  liave  in  common  the 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  phenomena  which  must  lead  to 
fictitious  results,  but  during  the  theological  stage  the  fiction  ia 
concrete,  In  the  metapliysical  stage  it  becomes  abstract :  con- 
crete personal  Causes  are  replaced  by  abstract  impersonal 
Entitioii,  Gods  by  Forces,  Johovah  by  the  Absolute.  In  the 
third  or  positive  stage  we  are  not  troubled  with  either.  The 
inquiry  into  causes  is  here  replaced  by  the  study  of  Laws 
mid  the  raetaphysical  Absolute  by  Comte's  "  Relative  Unify," 
called  Humanity.  This  seems  to  have  afforded  great  relief  to 
many  poo])le,  but  it  has  not  saved  this  doctrine  of  stages  from 
many  violent  attacks.  Even  men  of  such  divergent  opinions 
:i-!  Mr.  Herliert  Spencer  and  the  late  Professor  Whewell  have 
'  L^'ri.'cd  iu  refuting  Corate's  "  Law  of  the  Three  Stages,"  and  we 
tiiust  admit  tliat,  empirically  at  least,  it  is  not  true. 

tstronomy,  no  doubt,  was  first  astrology,  but  it  became  a 

inco  under  Ptolemy,  without  having  ceased  to  be  astrology, 
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and  it  was  more  astrological  than  ever  after  the  time  of  Eepler 
and  Galileo,  who  were  positive  thinkers.  Chemistry  was  pre- 
ceded by  alchemy,  its  mythological  forerunner,  but  we  cannot 
discover  any  metaphysical  stage  in  its  history,  unless  the  ato- 
mistic doctrine,  its  only  basis,  be  called  metaphysical.  It  be- 
came positive  at  once,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be  so,  and  in  its 
positiveness  seems  to  need  nothing  more  than  clearness  of  ideas 
and  the  advent  of  some  metaphysical  stage.  Physical  science 
has  had  no  theological  stage  at  all.  There  never  was  a  god 
of  weight,  as  Dr.  Whewell  *  quotes  from  Sydney  Smith.  Nor 
can  we  admit  a  metaphysical  stage  in  physics.  If  electricity, 
magnetism,  and  gravity,  as  forces,  be  metaphysical  entities,  and 
the  Undulation  Theory  of  Light,  as  an  hypothesis,  be  a  meta- 
physical speculation,  then  we  must  either  call  Kepler  and  New- 
ton metaphysicians,  which  is  an  absurdity,  or  we  must  proclaim 
the  absolute  inseparableness  of  the  metaphysical  and  the  posi- 
tive stages.  Particularly  striking  is  the  inversion  of  order  in 
the  stages  of  Physiology.  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates  were  as 
positive  as  Comte  could  have  desired.  Many  centuries  later 
we  have  Paracelsus  and  Helmont  inaugurating  a  mythological 
stage,  and  telling  us  of  the  various  Archsei  or  spirits  that 
dwell  in  the  different  organs  and  ganglia,  each  Archeus  hav- 
ing a  life  and  a  will  of  his  own.  Since  then,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  metaphysical  stage,  Physiology  has  become 
one  of  the  most  positive  sciences,  and  every  physiologist 
thought  he  had  reached  the  millennium  of  Positivism,  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  Horr  von  Hartmann  comes  to  destroy  their  bliss 
with  his  Philosophy  of  the  Unconacioiis,  which  is,  as  far  as  phys- 
iology is  concerned,  nothing  less  than  a  metaphysical  repristi- 
nation  of  the  old  Archrous  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  though  purely 
theoretical  truth  in  Comte's  Law.  It  expresses  the  natural 
sequence  of  conceptions,  which  would  or  might  manifest  itself, 
if  the  paths  of  history  were  less  rough  and  less  tortuous.  His- 
tory does  show  progress,  though  generally  under  the  form  of 
a  series  of  relapses,  perturbations,  and  anticipations.  We  know 
that  the  Cause  or  Deity  of  the  first  stage  may  become  a  Force 
or  an  Entity  in  a  subsequent  stage.    If,  in  the  third,  it  is  to 

*  Macmillan's  Magazine,  March,  1866,  in  the  article  on  Comte. 


become  soraething  witli  which  wc  mnst  have  nothing  to  Jo, 
^cn  Positivism  asks  too  much  of  us.  Wo  have  givoii  up  the 
lifying  of  Forces.  We  rather  seek  their  relations,  we  try 
I  prove  their  correlation  or  even  their  identity.  But  their 
jii«Dess  is  not  their  noneneea.  If  Comto  wishes  to  exclude  the 
PuduktioQ  Tlioory  from  Physics  and  the  Atomistic  Theory 
rom  Chemistry,  because  they  are  metaphysical  hypotheses,  his 
SoBttiviiim  will,  in  its  turu",  be  excluded  from  the  workshops  of 

^e,  because  it  destroys  its  most  efficient  tools. 
\  Ab  long  as  Comte  philosophizes  about  phenomena  and  laws, 
Vie  shows  great  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  certain  speculative 
breadth  of  view  which  commands  our  attention.      Wc  are  will- 
ing to  learn  from  him,  and  can  afford  to  argue  with  liim.     But 
oa  soon  a^  his  Humanity  reappears  in  the  scheme,  dark  con- 
fusion spreads   over  our  neatly  mappedout   horizon.      After 
havhig  taken  pains  to  show  that  humanity  stands  at  one  ex- 
Kmity  of  his  Encyclopedic  Scale,  and  that  it  can  be  made 
Jier  the  subjective  starling  point  or  the  objective  ultimate  of 
lilosophy,  he  invites  us  once  more  to  contract  the  scale  into 
i  two  primitive  data,  the  physical  world  and  man,  and,  in 
tedience  to  liis  third  dogma,  to  put  Humanity  lietweai  tliem. 
[low  this  dogma  and  this  inversion  of  order  is  compatible  with 
i  Theoretical  Scale,  we  do  not  understand.     We  see,  how- 
',  what  Comte  wants,  and  what  he  is  driving  at.     He  feels, 
nee  more,  tho  want  of  a  philosophic  unity.     As  the  dualism 
F  Nature  and  man,  though  absolute,  pointed  towards  a  rela- 
B  unity,  which  we  found  in  Humanity,  so  the  dualism  of  the 
Bysical  and  the  moral  laws,  tliough  absolute,  points  towards 
!  relative  unity,  wliich  we  shall  find  in  tho  intellectual 
That  the  physical  and  tho  moral  laws  must  have  a 
inmoD   source,  is  a  profound   truth  :    hut,  fortunately,  its 
llidity  does  not  rest  on  the  correctness  of  Comte's  analogy, 
jbicli,  if  false,  could  not  disprove  the  falsely  inferred  truth, 
id,  if  true,  would  disprove  the  correctness  of  the  Encyclope- 
cr  Scale. 
}  By  following  Comte's  instructions,  we  obtain  the  loosely  con- 
(cted  trilogy  of  Man,  Humanity,  and  Nature,  and  the  specu- 
tiva  trinity  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  laws.     The 
roblem  now  is  to  iirove  the  triune  character  of  the  latter, 
t  roL.  cii.  —  NO.  247.  17 
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or  to  prove  that  the  moral  and  physical  lavs  either  I 
or  are  derivable  from,  tlio  laws  of  the  Intellect-    To  stadf  G 
the  laws  of  the  lutellect,  and  to  deduce  the  otlior  two  I 
them,  would    have   been   the  task  of  Dialectics,  aud  Cot 
was  neither  willing  nor  able  to  follow  that  course.      He  t 
fore  starts,  as  a   Positivist    ought   to   start,  from    tbo 
accessible  laws  referring  to  the  two  data.    And  sJnue  Ibcr 
two,  the  question  of  piecedcnce  has  first  to  be  settled.      The 
is  but  one  way,  the  positive  method,  but  there  are  two  c 
tioQB;  we  may  go /rum  the  wurld  to  many  ot  from  man  t 
world.     The  former  Comte  calls  the  ohjtctive,  tlie  latter  t 
tul^ectivc  method.    The  objective  method  prevailed,  as  Coi 
says,  during  the  long  scicntitic  introduction  "  which 
with  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Bicbat  ami  ( 
or,  as  we  should  say,  it  still  reigns,  and  more  absolutely  t 
ever  in  modern  science;   while  subjecliFe  Positivism  ! 
with  Comte,  and  is  expected  to  have  no  end.     Comte  U  1 
enough  to  admit  both  metliods  as  legitimate:  in  the  a 
single  laws  his  statical  rule  holds  good,  which  enjoins  the  a 
ordination  of  the  subjective  tu  the  objective;  but  in  the  a 
for  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  physical  and  tbo  moral  IftM 
whicli  is  the  highest  problem  of  Positive  Philosophy,  thai 
must  be  not  only  an  alternation  of  the  two  methodB,  I 
gradual  prevalence  and   Enal  supremacy  of  th6  sulgec 
method. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  self-deception  further.    TronslaU 
into  ordinary  language,  this  final  supremacy  of  tlic  sal^et 
method  means  the  unavoidahlcness  of  metaphysics  and  I 
jnd  ispen sable ness  of  dialectics  ui  all  philosophical  tliinki 
Comte,  who  would  not  start  from  the  laws  of  the  Intellect,  d 
start  from  tlioir  supposed  b/postasia,  Humanity  ;  only, 
ing  once  more  individual  man  for  humanity,  ho  ima^iiest) 
he  is  starting  fr-om  individual  man,  and  hides  the  mtstaka  I 
making  man  the  hypostasis  of  morals.   Only  his  dread  of  a 
physics  can  account  for  this  confusion.     To  use  tho  [ 
method  for  speculative   purposes,  is  like  using  a  ooccb  I 
crossing  the  ocean.   We  may  do  this  iu  two  mannera,  either  ti 
taking  a  ship  and  calling  it  ^^  coach,"  or  by  paving  the  o 
wtucb  we  could  not  accomplish  without  Baron  Miiuclij 
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bricks  made  of  compressed  air.     Oorate  was  wise  enough  to 

prefer  tlie  former.    He  called  liis  ship  "  Goncli,"  and  hoisted  & 

post<borii  on  his  mast.     Yet,  we  are  far  from  sajiug  that  thia 

prcreuted  or  interfered  with  his  sailing.     His  Ethics  are  in 

my  respects  most  valuable,  but  they  form  an  independent 

upter  of  bis  philosophy,  resembling  hut  not  presupposing  the 

%ditig  ones.     Wo  hardly  need  e.xplain  why  we  prefer  the 

'  Ethics,"   which  Comte   does  not   use,  to  words   like 

KSootokigy,"  "  Sociolatry,"  and  "  Sociocracy." 

I  Ethics,  if  positive,  must  rest  on  some  empirical  data.    These 

IstA  are  furnished  partly  hy  history,  partly  by  human  nature, 

fthet  biologically  or  psychologically  considered,      ObjeotiTely, 

!  the  centre  of  humanity,  past,  present,  and  future,  the 

sntre  of  a  sphere  expanding  both  in  time  and  space.    Sub- 

Ictivcly,  man  separates  the  extension  in  time,  and  the  oxten- 

i  space:    he  feels  himself  in  one  sense  as  the  centre 

rtween  a  past  converging  upon  him,  and  a  future  diverging 

torn  him ;  and  in  another  sense,  as  the  centre  of  contcm|)orary 

wiety.     To  use  a  mathematical  simile  (which  may  seem  fan- 

~ifiil,  but  will  be  found  useful),  man,  the  objective  centre  of  a 

sphere,  is  subjectively  the  centre  of  a  "  complete  cone ''  (or 

hour-glass)    and   of  an   equatorial   plane.     As,  theoretically, 

the   two  hemispheres  formii'g  the  objective  sphere   may  be 

considered  as  two  cones  of  niasinium  amplitude,   the  wholo 

distinction  is  but  a  theoretical  one,  and  we  may  be  sure  of 

Idtimate  identity.     We  must,  however,  begin  with  this  analy- 

,  before  we  are  able  to  appreciate  what  Comte  calla  his 

\  Man,  belonging  to  two  distinct  wholes,  the  one  expanding  in 
Uc,  tlie  other  in  space,  becomes  (empirically)  conscious  of 
I  bondn  constituting  positive   religion.     Comte   calls   them 

bnt/nuiVy  and  i^/i'rfariVy.  The  bond  of  continuity  which  makes 
nn  the  central  link  between  his  ancestors  and  his  posterity 

h  evolutionary,  and,  as  such,  dynamical.  It  is  the  l>ond  of 
9  or  of  order,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  order  is  Failh, 
bile  the  statical  bond  of  solidanty  which  binds  man  to  man, 
k  man  to  society,  is  I^ve  or  Allrumn.  Comte  adds,  without 
ping  us  his  rciiMons,  that  Love  ought  to  precede  Faith,  and  not 

bbo  made  dependent  on  Faith,  aa  it  is  in  the  tbeistic  religions. 
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But  they  should  be  made  to  penetrate  each  other,  and  the 
more  we  widen  our  tjonception  of  the  past  and  of  the  iiiture, 
the  more  the  hour-glass  (of  our  simile)  will  merge  into  the 
sphere.  That  is  to  say,  the  laws  of  order  (the  object  of  our 
faith)  will  become  applicable  to  contemporary  society  (the  equa- 
torial plane  of  our  simile),  and  Love j  no  longer  confined  to  this 
plane,  willj  by  embracing  the  whole  sphere  of  humanity  past, 
present,  and  future,  be  changed  into  Adoration. 

These  are  the  general  outlines,  carefully  detached  from  the 
details  which  encumber  them  in  Comte's  writings.  But  these, 
too,  must  be  given,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  theoretical 
details. 

We  have  seen  that  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Positive  Bo- 
ligion  is  the  universal  rule  of  Order.  Comte  says,  if  the 
physical  laws  were  not  identical  with  the  logical  laws  in  us,  we 
could  not  perceive  or  conceive  them.  Now,  his  dogma  pro- 
claims the  identity  of  the  physical  and  the  moral  laws.  There- 
fore, the  7noral  laws  are  logical  laws.  Hence,  the  actions  of 
individual  man  and  the  progress  of  society  are  subject  to  fixed 
laws,  and,  as  such,  calculable  from  any  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  data.  The  future  can  be  inferred  from  the  pasty  and 
the  macrocosm  of  society  can  be  inferred  from  the  microcoMm  of 
individual  human  nature.  Consequently,  we  want  two  sets  of 
data,  the  historical  and  the  anthropological.  And  since  they 
both  refer  to  man,  they  will  show  a  striking  analogy. 

The  data  of  history  cann<5t  be  summarized,  but  they  can  be 
reduced  to  categories:  these  are,  dynamically,  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  and  statically,  the  family,  the  city,  and 
society.  The  anthropological  data  are,  dynamically,  the  parent, 
the  consort,  and  the  child  (which  correspond  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future),  and  statically,  the  woman,  the  man, 
and  the  priest  (which  correspond  to  the  domestic,  civic,  and 
social  life).  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  priest  among  the 
biological  data,  as  though  he  represented  a  third  sex.  But 
Comte,  in  speaking  of  the  sexes,  does  say  that  ^*  the  priest 
partakes  of  both,"  and  represents  "  the  concurrence  of  man's 
synthesis  with  woman's  sympathy."  (p.  26.)  We  may  also 
be  surprised  not  to  find  the  state  among  the  historical  data, 
considering  that  Comte's  philosophy  is  positive,  and  that  the 
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much  more  of  aii  empirical  fact  than  society  as  a 
nnitjr.  The  state,  however,  could  (ind  no  place  in  Comtc'B 
Bchcme,  parllj  Ijecause  it  would  have  destroyed  Us  trilogies, 
but  principally  because  Ihe  state  is  the  Carthage  of  all  Catholic 
philu  go  pliers.  Ddeitiia  est,  or,  as  Conite  would  say,  it  must  bo 
repla(^rd  by  cantonal  republics  of  a  minimum  size,  so  that  we 
may  use  the  term  "  state  "  even  for  city  or  commune. 

The  family,  the  city  and   society  could  uot  form  a  proper 

ordination,  if  their  internal  structures   vere   not  similar. 

it  as  the  family  consists  of  father,  mother,  and  child,  so  the 

commune  and  society  at  large  must  consist  of  a  priesthood,  a 

patriciate,  and  a  proletary  class:  and   this  trilogy,  like   the 

trilogy  of  woman,  priest,  and  man,  representa  and  corresponds 

1th  the  three  faculties  of  individual  man, — loving,  thinking, 

ng.     That   the   priest  occupies   the  second  place   in   one 

tlogy  and  the  priesthood  the  first  in  another,  must  not  sur- 

e  tis,  for  it  means  that  "  the  priesthood  is  to  society  what 

woman  is  to  the  family." 

The  whole  social  order  ia  to  be  in  harmony  with  human 

or,  as  Comtc  pnts  it,  with  the  various  fmictions  of  the 

iman  brain,  so  that  it  can  be  either  deduced  from  thorn  or 

hy  them.     We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details  of 

Corate's  cerebral  theory.     It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to 

state  that  he  subdivides  Volition  into  Activity  and  Firmness,  the 

Intellect  into  Conoeptiou  and  Expression,  and  the  "  Affective 

lotoif) "  into  personal  and  social  ones.     The  personal  motors 

the    five  Instincts  of   nutrition,  ses,  maternity,  destnic- 

aud  construetion,  and  the  two  forms  of  ambition,  love 

power  and  lovo  of  approbation  ;  while  the  social  motors  are 

;bment,  Veneration,  and  general    Kenevolence  or  Sym- 

ly,  —  80  that  of  the  atTective  motors  seven  are  egoistic  and 

tliroe  altruistic. 

Positivism,  having  to  deal  with  concrete  man  or  man  ag  he 
is,  must  "  enforce  a  systematic  use  of  all  the  powers  of  man." 
These  powers  are  represented  by  the  cerebral  organs.  But  we 
know,  empirically,  that  tJiey  are  uot  co-ordinato.  We  know 
that  action  is  preceded  by  thought  or  by  feeling,  and  that, 
when  feeling  suggests  the  action,  thought  must  suggest  the 
means  of  acting.    The  throe  functions  called  feeling,  tliiuking, 
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and  willing  are  therefore  to  each  other  as  impulse,  counsel, 
and  action,  or  as  Principle,  Means,  and  End.  They  thus  stand 
in  their  natural  hierarchical  order.  Consequently,  the  positiTe 
concreteness  of  man  consists  in  '^  the  constant  concurrence  of 
feeling  with  reason  in  the  regulation  of  our  actions,''  and  leads 
to  the  two  Comtian  formulas :  Act  from  affection j  and  2%mi  in 
order  to  act. 

But  to  determine  more  precisely  the  relative  rank  of  these 
functions,  we  must  remember  the  phrenological  difference  of 
their  organs.  The  affective  region  (regulating  the  life  of  nu- 
trition) communicates  only  with  hidden  viscera,  while  the 
speculative  and  active  regions  (co-ordinating  the  life  of  rela- 
tion) are  in  direct  communication  with  the  outer  world,  the 
one  through  the  senses,  the  other  through  the  muscles.  The 
affective  region  is  in  constant  activity,  while  the  other  two  are. 
subject  to  a  periodical  cessation  of  activity.  The  affective 
organs  are,  therefore,  dependent  on' the  other  two,  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  communicate  with  the  outer  world  without  their 
mediation,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  dependent  on  the 
affective  organs  for  their  subsistence  and  integrity.  And  the 
same  interdependence  must  exist  within  each  trilogy  corre- 
sponding to  these  three  sides  of  human  nature.  Their  first 
social  analogon  being  the  trilogy  of  woman,  priest,  and  man, 
it  follows  that  while  woman,  its  affective  term,  must  not  com- 
municate with  the  outer  world  without  ttm  mediation  of  the 
other  two,  these  latter,  in  their  turn,  depend  on  woman  for 
spiritual  nutriment  or  inspiration.  Hence  Comte's  two  max- 
ims: (1.)  that  woman  is  to  he  excluded  from  all  public  and 
professional  life ;  and  (2.)  that  man  should  think  under  iJu 
inspiration  of  icoman,  his  reason  being  subordinate  to  womasCs 
feeling.  No  wonder  that  Comte  in  his  Preface  to  the  Cate- 
chism (p.  28)  exclaims  :  "  Turn  where  I  will,  it  is  only  with 
woman  that  I  can  find  support."  He  might,  in  fairness,  have 
added  that  men,  too,  have  often  followed  this  precept  without 
knowing  it ;  and  that  Macbeth,  for  instance,  without  being  a 
Comtist,  allowed  himself  to  be  inspired  by  three  witches,  and 
subordinated  his  reason  to  his  wife's  superior  feeling. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bond  which  binds  man  to  man  com* 
pels  him  to  become  altruistic,  that  is  to  say,  to  subordmate 
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personality  to  sociability.     What,  tlien,  would  become  of  mor- 
.,  if  there  were  no  society?     And  are  there  no  morals  for 
^itude  ?     In  solitude,  Comte  aays,  the  plurality  and  enaichy 
r  onr  egoistic  inatiiicta  replaces  the  plurality  and  anarchy  of 
aociety.    Comte  does  not  deny  the  legitimacy  of  thcso  instincts. 
He  deprecates  all  asceticism,  and  asks,  rather   ingenuously, 
How  could  we  practise  altruism  in  dealing  with  people  that 
have  no  wants  ?    Our  instincts  require  control,  not  extinction, 
and  their  anarchy,  which  shows  itself  best  in  eolitude,  provokes 
tJie  regulating  action  of  the  intellect,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
^fthftrmony  and  repose,  impOBOS  regignation.     Thus,  life  becomes 
^BD  alternation  of  action  and  resignation,  and  the  whole  moral 
^^uiw  may  be  summed  up  In  the  fundamental  precept,  Livfi  for 
^^tfitrre,  or  let  your  aethnt  be  guided  by  affection  ;  and  hi  the 
^^■ipplcmentary   maxim,    Let    your    afTections    be    guided    by 
^^fktignntlan.    The  latter  maxim  Comte  mentions  only  incident- 
ally on  pnge  61,  and  not  as  forming  part  of  the  moral  Law  ; 
but  we  must  gise  him  credit  for  the  idea,  nevertheless. 
I  As  the  social  bond  has  a  moralizing  influence  on'  our   in- 

taots,  80  the  biological  bond  which  binds  man  to  the  past  and 
p  the  outer  world  has  an  intellcctualixing  effect  on  our  con- 
tions.    It  induces  and  strengthens  the  faiih  in  a  universal 
[drt-  or  fitness  of  things  and  events.     But  how  could  we  think 
t  a  universal  order  or  of  anything  universal,  without  taking 
I,  as  far  as  possible,  the  universal  data  of  history  and  of  na- 
B  !     Hence  the  necessity  of  a  general  eduealion,  and  of  an 
ydope<Ue  breadth   of  knowledge,    aspiration,  and   aptitude. 
1  tj>eeialitm  of  gtudify  onesidedness  of  view,  and  ilhision  uf 
ifferoua.     It  stunts  our  intellect,  contracts  our  sym- 
ithies,  and  impairs  ouf  independence.     Man  is  a  concrete 

lolo.     Ho   is   neither   a   soulless  body  nor  a  bodiless  soul. 

The  profeasioual  priest,  who  preaches  the  killing  of  the  flesh,  is 
but  a  mystic  or  a  conjurer ;  the  professional  physician,  who 
deals  only  with  what  man  has  in  common  with  the  animal,  is 
I  best  but  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  the  professional  lawyer,  who 
1  in  society  nothing  but  a  plurality  of  egoisms,  could  find 
k  practice  in  an  altruistic  hierarchy :  and  the  professional  art- 
<y  who  deals  with  forms  and  materials  as  though  they  were 
iblo  from  intellectual  conceptions  and  moral  motives,  ia 
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nothing  more  than  an  artisan.  In  fact,  separate  profesdofu 
must  cease  in  Comte's  society.  The  priest  must  be  philosopher^ 
physician^  and  artist.  As  to  woman,  she  need  have  but  da 
elart/!s  de  tout,  as  Moli^re  says ;  but  those  glimpses  she  must 
have,  and  they  must  give  her  a  truly  encyclopedic  smattering 
sufficient  to  ^'  inspire  "  any  man  with  whom  she  might  come 
in  contact.  And  the  same  smattering  is  expected  of  the  prole- 
tary  class.  The  workingman  is  not  to  be  trained  for  any 
special  craft.  His  training  must  be  encyclopedic,  and  must 
enable  him  to  meet  the  numerous  and  ever-varying  demands 
of  practical  life. 

If  we  now  remember  that  altruism  is  to  the  ''  affective  mo* 
tors  "  what  the  encyclopedic  synthesis  is  to  the  intellect,  and 
that  the  intellect,  in  the  service  of  the  affective  motors,  pro- 
duces action,  we  may  complete  the  analogy  by  saying  that  the 
encyclopedic  synthesis,  in  the  service  of  true  altruism,  must 
insure  perfect  action,  or,  as  Comte  puts  it.  Order,  m  the  service 
of  Love,  insures  Progress, 

We  regret  to  say  that  Comte's  ideas  about  "  progress  "  are 
not  very  clear  to  us.  On  page  78  be  says  that  the  aim  of 
progress  must  be  the  perfection  of  the  Great  Being,  Humanity, 
which  is  "  not  yet  fully  formed  "  ;  but  on  page  64  we  are  told 
that  '^  its  compound  existence  is  ever  founded  on  the  free  con- 
currence of  independent  wills."  And  what  he  thinks  of  free 
will  we  may  gather  from  page  230,  where  he  qualifies  *'  the  doc- 
trine of  moral  freedom  as  a  metaphysical  result  of  modem 
anarchy."  On  page  60,  again,  he  admits  that  there  is,  in  the 
scale  of  phen9mena  and  beings,  a  certain  decrease  of  perfection 
with  increasing  complication  ;  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  or- 
ganized being  is  less  perfect  than  a  crystal,  because  it  is  more 
liable  to  change,  disease,  and  apparent  destruction  ;  and  that, 
in  the  same  sense,  the  highly  complicated  phenomena  of  social 
life  will  reveal  an  order  of  things  more  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion, even  ''  through  the  agency  of  man,"  than  the  simple  phe- 
nomena of  nature  which  obey  immutable  laws.  Social  life, 
ilierefore, "  answers  to  the  idea  of  a  necessity  admitttttg  modifieor 
tion."  This  very  metaphysical  remark  he  explains  on  pt^  230, 
by  a  comparison  between  the  will  and  the  intellect.  We  can* 
not  hate  or  love  at  pleasure^  he  says,  any  more  than  we  are 
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free  to  think  illo^cally."  "  Tlio  will  is  free  when  our  good  in- 
"stincts  have  conquered  our  bad  ones  "  :  "  true  liberty  is,  tliere- 
fure.  iiiiierent  in,  and  subordinato  to,  the  prevwllng  order." 
Tliiinks  to  this  "  order  "  tbe  laws  of  society  become  inferrible 
from  those  of  human  nature,  and  the  future  from  the  past  and 
present.  The  former  process  is  Po»Uive  Sociohgi/,  the  latter 
is  what  Comte  calls  "  Human  Providence."  It  seems,  then, 
that  this  Order  is  a  kind  of  Jiovi:.  It  is  the  initial  God  in 
Comtism,  while  Humanity,  the  Great  Being,  is  its  living  yet 
over-nascent  God.  The  former  is  abstract,  the  latter  eigually 
impersonal,  but  conceivable  under  the  symbolic  form  of  a 
W-jman  hiildini/  her  child  on  her  urm. 

This  IB  the  purely  theoretical  part  of  Comte'a  Positive  Eer 
ligion.  It  ie  unfortunately  mixed  up  with  a  great  mass  of 
practical  details  referring  to  the  ritual  of  Comtian  worship, 
which  may  he  more  entertaining  but  are  less  interesting,  be- 
cause more  arbitrary,  than  tbe  theory.  But  as  far  as  their  logi- 
cal connection  with  the  theory  is  still  traceable,  they  must  not 
be  excluded  from  our  summury. 

Woman,  then,  is  the  hypostasis  of  humanity.  Uumanily, 
being  the  Great  Being,  is  adorable.  Therefore  womvin  is  ador- 
able,—  a  conclusion  which  many  men  have  drawn  from  less 
:ilistract  premises.  But  even  as  an  empirical  matter  of  fact, 
the  adoration  of  women  could  not  have  been  neglected  in  a 
jvyatem  of  "  positive  "  philosophy  which  deals  with  concrete 
liuman  nature,  omitting  nothing  that  belongs  to  it.  Woman, 
Iiowevcr,  as  we  have  seen,  must  bo  excluded  from  public  life. 
Vublic  worship  can,  therefore,  be  addressed  only  to  Humanity 
or  its  Image,  while  individual  woman  must  be  worshipped  iu 
private.  And  private  worship,  Corato  adds  on  page  117,  is 
luorc  irai>ortant  than  public  worship. 

Woman  is  mortal.  But  her  "  subjective  immortality"  in 
the  survivor's  memory  (the  only  immortality  which  a  [msitivist 
can  stoop  to  consider)  secures,  not  only  a  continuance,  but  an 
clovatiun  of  tlto  worship  due  to  her.  Slie  becomes  man's  ^uir- 
dian  anyel ;  aud  as  during  Hie,  the  Mother,  the  Wife,  and  tho 
I'aHghlcr  represent  the  three  possible  forms  of  woman-worship, 
I ■■..iry  man  must  have,  or  may  have,  three  guardian  angels  to 
'liom  bo  must  address  his  daily  prayers.    Private  prayer, 
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Comte  says,  makes  us  happier  and  better.  The  sfiiritiial  c 
muuioii  with  our  three  angele  will  remind  us  of  our 
altruistic  instincts,  which  are  veneration,  sympathy,  and  at 
meut.  It  will  also  remind  us  of  our  dutios  towards  ftupori 
equals,  and  inferiors,  and  it  will  force  us  to  think  of  the  ] 
the  present,  and  the  future. 

There  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  Mahometan  want  of  n 
city  in  this  institution.     But  Comte  allows  women  to  | 
their  dead  husbands  and  sons;  only  the  worship  of  the  n 
is  common  to  both  sexes.    Of  paternity  he  seems  to  have  b 
the  same  view  which  many  Frenchmen  take,  and  which  t 
Code  Napoleon  has  taken  of  it,  a  very  positive  view,  todi 
Why  tho  sister  is  omitted  from  the  group  of  possible  g 
angels,  is  not  intelligible.    In  fact,  Comte  does  say.  somewbei 
that  a  dead  sister  may  he  addressed  in  prayer;  and  M.  ^ 
without  being  a  professed  Comtist,  has  given  ns,  in  the  ] 
to  hia  Life  of  Jesus,  a  very  good  8|)ociracii  of  such  a  prayer. 

Between  the  private  worship  of  women  and  the  public  f 
ship  of  the  Great  Being,  Comte  puts  tho  family  worship  a 
the  communal  worship  of  Saints  and  local  Patrons,  hut  the 
Saints  or  Patrons  may  belong  to  either  ses.     In  this  i 
come  to  a  system  of  "  Sociolatry,"  in  which  every  relationl 
real  life  is  represented,  even   paternity  and  the   relation  i 
master  and  servant.     And  to  hnd  room  for  his  new  Hogiolof 
Comte  bns  to  rearrange  the  almanac.     Tho  year  of  the  4 
tiviet  Calendar  has  thirteen  mouths,  consisting  of  foar  f 
each,  and  one  additional   day  dedicated  to  the   dead- 
names  of  these  tliirteen  months  are,  Moses,  Homer,  Arisftrf 
Archimedes.  Casaar,  St.   Paul,  Charlemagne,  Dante,  Qute 
berg,    Shakespeare,    Descartes,    Frederic    II.,    and    Biotu 
Among  the  day  saints  we  find  Duddha,  Confucius,  aud  T 
hornet,  for  the  14th,  21st,  and  28th  of  Moses,  the  13th  t 
Paul  is  dedicated  to  Gregory  tho  Great,  tho  17th  to  St.  Isi 
of  Seville,  the  19th  to  Hcloiso  and  to  Beatrice,  nnd  tba  S 
Ignatius  Loyola.     Innocent  III.  is  the  saint  of  the  2IstJ 
Charlemagne  ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Lamarck,  H 
Paraclet  of  Darwinism,  is  one  of  Comte's  saints,  and  tliidn 
28th   of  Bichat   is   dedicated   to   Gall.     Eiglity-oiid   fe»tr 
embrace  tho  worship  of  Humanity  in  all  its  aspects. 
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Uieee  we  find  a  festival  of  the  Animals,  a  festival  of  CoBtes, 
festival  of  Old  Men,  tlie  additional  day  of  the  leap-year  ie 
licatod  to  Holy  Women,  and  the  New  Year'a  Day  to  the 
thotical  Festival  of  tlie  Great  Being, 
A  necessary  and  rather  intcrcsling  supplement  to  this  Sys- 
tem of  "  Sociolatry  "  is  the  institution  of  Sacrumtnts.  Wher- 
ever there  is  a  priesthood  there  must  be  sacraments.  Comte 
liimself  was  a  mystic,  although  he  denounced  mysticism.  In 
ill  his  arbitrary  regulations  be  betrays  a  strange  partiality  for 
tirtaiii  numbers,  especially  for  tliree  and  seven  and  their 
raultiplefi,.  tliough  two  and  five  and  their  multiples  occur 
occasionally.  Perhaps  he  referred  to  the  tliree  altruistic  and 
seven  egoistic  instincts,  and  to  the  subdiviaion  of  the  latter 
itiio  two  ambitions  and  five  instincts.  In  this  sense,  these 
iiiimbei'8  may  be  "  positive,"  but  they  sound  npocalyptie.  Tlie 
■auiQ  sacraments  mark  the  nine  necessary  epochs  of  man's  life. 
The  sacrament  of  Preientalion  is  Comte's  substitute  for  bap- 
tism. The  child  remains  under  maternal  care  until  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  the  sacrament  of  Initiallon  places  him  under 
the  tuition  of  the  priesthood.  Thus,  until  his  twenty-first 
year,  the  boy  receives  everything  from  humanity,  without 
giving  anything  in  return.  But  the  third  sacrament,  called 
Admit»ion  (which  may  be  deferred  or  even  refused  on  the 
ground  of  general  unfitness),  marks  his  entrance  into  public 
life.  Tlie  sacrament  of  Destination  sanctions  his  choice  of  a 
i-areer,  which  ought  to  be  decided  on  about  the  age  of  tweuty- 
iifht.  It  is  the  only  sacrament  that  admits  of  repetition.  In 
I  lie  case  of  women,  Destination  coincides  with  Admission  and 
with  the  fifth  sacrament,  which  is  that  of  Marriage.  Hence, 
women  may  marry  between  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  twonty- 
oighf,  but  men  only  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five,  since 
tiiarriagfi  has  to  follow  and  not  to  precede  the  choice  of  a 
;iroor.  The  sacrament  of  Maturity  marks  the  acme  of  man's 
i'^volnpment  at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Its  importance  and 
Holeronity  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  from  this  time  forward,  the 
faults  we  commit,  either  ia  reference  to  others  or  to  ourselves, 
can  hardly  ever  be  i\:^>aired.  Tiie  sacrament  of  Retirement 
"  secures  the  continuity  of  man's  work,"  because  when  the  citi- 
£en  retires  from  active  life,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-three,  lie  names 
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his  successor  in  oflSce,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approYal  of 
his  superiors.  The  eighth  sacrament,  called  Transformaiumj 
is  a  substitute  for  the  Catholic  Viaticum^  but  "  instead  of  tear- 
ing the  dying  man  from  all  his  human  affections  and  making 
him  stand  alone  before  the  judgment  of  God,"  "  it  mingles 

the  regrets  of  society  with  the  tears  of  his  family It 

secures,  if  possible,  compensation  for  errors  committed,  and 
holds  out  the  hope  of  subjective  incorporation."  This  last 
sacrament  of  Incorporation  takes  place  seven  years  after  death. 
It  is  a  kind  of  beatificatwn  or  canonization.  It  admits  the  de- 
ceased to  the  Buhjective  Paradise^  so  that  the  seven  jrears  pre- 
ceding it  correspond  to  the  purgatorial  intermezzo  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

To  understand  this  last  sacrament,  we  must  remember  that 
humanity  is  the  whole  of  mankind,  past,  present,  and  future, 
but  that  it  comprises,  in  Comte's  sense,  only  its  true  servantij 
and  ifot  its  parasites.  Not  all,  therefore,  that  are  bom  into 
it,  are  regenerated  (by  admission),  and  not  all  that  die  are 
"  incorporated."  Even  animals,  provided  they  show  affection 
and  disinterestedness,  may  be  admitted  to  9ubjective  immo^ 
tality,  but  not  the  selfish  ^'  parasites  "  of  mankind. 

Comte's  Hierarchy  is  more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Popes. 
The  High-priest  of  Humanity  resides  in  Paris.  Like  every 
other  official,  he  nominates  his  own  successor.  He  also  nomi- 
nates l)is  forty-nine  Cardinals,  and  he  nominates  and  deposes 
all  priests.  The  principal  guardian  angel  of  the  High-priest 
(in  Comte's  case,  Clotilde  de  Vaux)  has  a  right  to  be  wo^ 
shipped  by  all  the  faithful  (pp.  25  and  37).  Convents,  which, 
like  many  other  mediaeval  institutions,  are  very  dear  to  Comte, 
are  to  be  re-established  in  form  of  Colleges^  each  consisting 
of  ten  married  priests.  There  are  to  be  five  hundred  temples  in 
France,  and,  attached  to  each  temple,  there  is  to  be  one  of  these 
Colleges,  and  a  sacred  grove  for  the  burial  of  the  '^  incorpo- 
rated" dead.  The  axis  of  each  temple  is  to  pass  through 
Paris,  and  the  principal  temple  is  to  be  surrounded  by  fourteen 
chapels  dedicated  to  the  thirteen  leaders  of  mankind  after 
whom  the  months  were  named,  and  to  the  Holy  Women  to 
whom  the  additional  day  was  consecrated. 

And  to  omit  nothing,  Comte  has  given  us  even  a  Bdigum 


Flag.  It  shows  on  a  white  ground  the  figure  of  a  Woman 
holding  her  cliild,  and  on  the  other  side  we  road  on  a  green 
ground  tho  formula:  Amour  pour  principe,  I'ordre pour  base,  et 
hi  J'ro^es pour  tut.  This  formula  is  also  the  formula  of  salu- 
tation, hut  it  need  not  always  Ite  pronounced  when  two  Poai- 
tivists  meet,  provided  it  be  replaced  by  a  phrenological  gesture 
whicli  coiisiste  in  touching  the  throe  cerebral  regions  contain- 
I  the  organs  of  benevolence,  order^  and  activity, 
iuch  18  Cotnte's  Positive  Religion,  the  religion  of  tho  future, 
ich,  according  to  his  firm  belief,  must,  after  a  short  period 
ransition,  become  the  universal  religion,  destroying  by 
Racing  all  other  religions.  Conite  accuses  the  Hcriptnral 
Igions  of  having  degraded  iinman  nature  by  calling  it  had, 
lan  by  calling  her  the  origin  of  evil,  labor  by  deriving  it 
I  a  divine  curse,  and  morality  by  founding  it  on  aliject 
)  and  mercenary  hopes.  He  boasts  of  having  vindicated 
I  claims  of  the  human  heart,  "  borne  down  as  it  is  by  the 
3  activity,  both  in  speculalion  and  in  action,  which  pre- 
s  in  the  world  "  (p.  '27),  and  of  having  substituted  for  an 
tepondent  God,  who  wants  neither  us  nor  our  praises,  the 
t  Being  which  is  nothing  without  us,  and  to  whom  we  are, 
J  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  indispcusable.  The  Roman 
nrch,  instead  of  becoming  catholic,  has  split,  because  noth- 
f  can  be  catholic  that  is  not  intelligible  and  accessilile  to 
But  intelligible  to  all  can  only  be  what  is  demonstrable, 
I  mathematics  and  physics.  And  Positivism  being  demon- 
llble,  the  East  and  the  West  can  only  reunite  under  its 
mer.  Comte  forgets  that  religion,  even  when  donioustrable, 
t  he  something  more  than  that,  or  mathematics  would  be 
t  religion  par  arcellence.  Yet  no  martyr  ever  died  or  wanted 
mfibr  for  a  mathematical  theorem.  Positivism,  as  we  have 
,  furnishes  us  with  alt  tho  paraphernalia  of  a  revealed 
fgion.  There  are  few  catholic  terms  or  institutions  for 
fch  wo  might  not  find  a  parallel  or  a  substitute  in  Coratlsm, 
p  have  even  a  Trinity,  though  without  the  Athanasian  equa- 
I,  since  Humanity,  Comic,  and  the  Method  are  not  one,  but 
We  have  a  Madonna  called  Clotilde,  a  Provideuco 
I  Order,  and  an  excellent  code  of  morals.  We  have  a 
I,  priests,  convents,  saints,  and  sacraments.     But  we  have 
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no  substitute  for  Creation.  As  neither  Humanity  nor  Comte 
could  have  created  the  world,  the  Method  might  have  been 
hypostasized.  But  Comte  cannot  do  that.  He  abhors  metar 
physics.  He  leaves  Nature  where  he  found  it.  Man  and  the 
World  are  data :  quid  quceritis  ultra  ? 

It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  religious  part  of  Comte's  Ethics 
from  the  political  or  socialistic  part.  Comte  himself  never  did 
it.  In  fact,  Humanity  being  at  once  Society  and  the  Grett 
Being,  it  would  seem  that  Sociology  and  Religion  must  have  the 
same  subject-matter.  But  they  differ  in  their  points  of  view. 
If  we  consider  humanity,  not  as  the  Great  Being,  but  as  a  eom- 
plex  of  small  beings,  our  first  task  must  be  to  classify  these 
beings.  And  as  their  complex  must  be,  according  to  Comte'e 
doctrine,  strictly  analogous  to  individual  human  nature,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  divisions  of  mankind  must  be  analogous  to  the 
divisions  of  the  human  brain,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
three  fundamental  classes  of  society  representing  the  cerebral 
functions  of  feeling,  thinking,  and  acting.  Comte  calls  them 
the  Priesthood^  the  Patriciate^  and  the  Proletary  class.  The 
patriciate  being  subdivided  into  merchants,  industrialSy  md 
agriculturists,  we  see  at  once  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  witt 
hereditary  aristocracy  or  caste,  which  has  no  existence  in 
Comtian  society.  By  following  further  the  thread  of  analogf 
we  shall  unravel  the  knotty  skein  of  history  and  feel  at  hcmie 
in  the  labyrinth  of  life.  Having  been  told  that  we  must  ^^acft 
from  affection  "  and  "  think  in  order  to  act,"  we  know  at  once 
that  the  priesthood  must  be  the  affective  motor  to  the  proletaiy 
class,  and  that  the  patriciate  must  furnish  the  means  to  tliii 
proletary  class ;  in  other  words,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
(which  is  the  proletary  class)  must  be  under  the  guidance  of 
two  ruling  classes.  One  of  these  classes  being  headed  by  one 
man,  the  High  priest,  and  the  other  by  such  merchants  as  htfe 
accumulated  the  greatest  wealth  (which  means  the  greatest 
power  of  inducing  labor  and  protecting  laborers),  it  follovs 
that  Comte's  Society  is  a  Hierarchy  and  a  Republic  at  the  same 
time,  the  spiritual  power  being  a  kind  of  papacy y  the  tempord 
power  an  oligarchy  of  bankers.  Comte  denies  the  existence  d 
civic  rights.  Man  has  duties,  he  says,  but  no  rights,  tad 
^^  more  than  other  animals,  man  needs  duties  to  produce  feel- 


iug."  The  ruling  powers,  therefore,  must  be  absolute.  Bat 
i  temporal  and  spiritual  powerg  are  to  be  completoly  sepa- 
ked  from  each  otber ;  and  as  tiio  co-ordination  of  two  abso- 
ms  ia  impossible,  Comtc  defines  tbe  province  of  eacli,  by 
ing  that  temporal  powers  can  think  only  of  the  prceeut  and 
r  present  wants,  and  require  the  guidance  and  tho  counsel  of 
tose  who  can  think  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  Temporal 
irers,  when  led  to  themselves,  indulge  in  a  priori  reforms, 
I  are  prone  to  break  witli  tlie  past,  Vhilo  spiritual  powers 
a  the  continuity  of  political  and  social  life.  The  temporal 
ker  or  Uoanl  of  Bankers  must,  therefore,  be  to  tho  spiritual 
■rer  or  the  priest  as  tlio  husband  is  to  tho  wife :  it  must  act 
per  his  inspiration,  subordinate  its  reason  to  his  feeling,  and 
e  time  it  must  mainttiin  and  prolcct  him.  The  main- 
tftnoe  consists  tn  fixed  salaries  sufficienlly  large  to  justify 
k  exclusion  of  private  wealth  and  of  the  right  of  inheritance 
1  tlie  priesthood.  Tlie  protection  consists  in  the  organiza- 
I  of  a  volunteer  Knighthood^  which  is  to  have  no  fixed  abode, 
\  is  expected  to  go  wherever  its  presence  may  be  required, 
her  to  prevent  a  tumult  or  to  repress  open  rebellion.  This 
Igbthood,  being  an  army  of  volunteer  banlcers,  would  ropre- 
bt,  and  have  at  its  disposal,  an  amount  of  wealth  sufficient  for 
J  emergency.  It  is  Comtc "s  substitute  for  standing  armies, 
iioh  represent  the  military  or  destructive  instinct,  wlrilo  his 
HgUUiood  would  represent  the  two  altruistic  instincts  whose 
ion  we  call  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  namely,  the  devotion,  of  tlie 
long  towards  the  weak,  and  the  veneration  of  the  weak  for 
k  strong  (p.  356), 

Xhere  being  no  civic  rights  in  Comte'a  state,  the  citizen's 
B  can  consist  in  uotljing  but  in  paying  taxes.  Ho  is  not 
Mtcd  to  obey  the  laws,  because  there  are  neither  laws  nor 
l^vera.  "Election,"  Comte  says,  "was  a  protest  agaiiist 
I  tyranny  of  caste,  but  it  is  absurd  that  inferiors  should  elect 
■  BBperiors."  Ho  agreed  with  Louia  Napoleon  in  nothing 
■JDUcli  as  in  his  abhorrence  of  parliaments.  The  Princo- 
nsidont's  republican  dictatorship  would  have  been  a  near 
tch  to  Comte's  political  ideal,  but  for  the  delestablo 
traffe  iinioerul  which  Oomto  bated  and  which  Napoleon 
ru!d  never  have  granted,  bod  he  not  kuown  bow  to  make  it 
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nugatory.  Not  that  a  Comtian  stat^  could  ever  be  made  to 
look  like  Napoleon's  state :  Comte  does  not  approve  of  large 
centralized  states,  and  feels  sure  that,  in  due  time,  Europe  will 
split  into  seventy  republics  not  larger  than  Belgium,  each  state 
being  divided  into  thirty  communes  of  a  thousand  families 
each.  He  certainly  is  right  in  thinking  that  spontaneous  co- 
hesion ought  to  determine  the  maximum  size  of  a  state ;  but 
why  destroy  all  possibility  of  spontaneity  by  such  arbitrary 
and  wanton  statistics  ? 

The  Comtian  state  is  altogether  based  on  "  voluntary  co- 
operation," not  on  compulsion,  and  pxihlic  opinion  is  to  be  its 
only  real  legislator.  To  enhance  the  power  of  public  opinion 
we  must  live  without  concealment.  '^Do  nothing  but  what  you 
can  own,"  we  are  told.  But  is  privacy  concealment?  Comte 
allows  privacy  to  women,  but  to  men  only  while  they  are  pray- 
ing to  their  guardian  angels :  the  knights  lived  in  public,  be- 
cause they  abhorred  deceit  and  treacherous  dissimulation. 

For  the  same  reason  anonymous  writing  is  forbidden  in  tbe 
Positivist  state.  Newspapers  are  altogether  superfluous.  But 
those  who  have  something  to  say  to  the  public  may  do  so  in 
placards  and  pamphlets ;  and  some  specimens  of  these  placards, 
duly  signed  by  English  Comtists,  were  long  visible  on  the  Lon- 
don walls  in  1871.  To  make  up  for  the  want  of  newspapers 
and  of  parliaments,  free  discussion  is  allowed  in  the  clubs  and 
^^  Salons,"  in  which  Positivists  must  pass  a  considerable  part 
of  their  time,  in  order  to  remain  as  much  as  possible  under  tbe 
inspiring  influence  of  female  society.  Women,  Comte  tells  ns 
on  page  36,  will  make  us  free  '^  both  from  the  yoke  of  wealth 
and  from  the  tyranny  of  numbers."  And  this  is  true,  in  so  fiur 
as  women  represent  the  personal  element  in  politics,  —  an  ele- 
ment which  we  have,  thus  far,  vainly  tried  to  eliminate  from 
public  life.  But  is  not  fashion  or  public  opinion  even  more 
impersonal  than  majorities  and  joint-stock  industries  ;  nay,  is 
it  not,  itself,  the  vote  of  a  majority  or  of  a  mere  minority  dis> 
guised  as  unanimity  ?  Or  are  we  to  understand  that  women 
will  lighten  its  yoke  by  making  it  more  personal  ? 

Whatever  the  influence  of  public  opinion  may  be  in  Comte*s 
state,  the  power  of  the  priesthood  is  more  than  a  match  to  it 
The  priests,  it  is  true,  are  obliged  to  marry  and  to  renounee 


all  piirate  wealth,  but  they  are  the  only  teachers  of  mankind, 
each  youth  having  to  remain  for  Bovea  years  under  tiieir  ei- 
clusive  tuition.  And  thia  influence  is  enhanced  by  the  peculiar 
institution  of  Positivist  libraries,  which  are  small  staudard 
libraries  of  a  hundred  volumes  collected  ou  the  principle  that 
thinking  is  impeded  by  much  reading ;  that  many  things  are 
better  preserved  by  tradition  than  in  books  ;  and  that  submis- 
fiion  to  the  priest's  authority  is,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  the  last 
and  safest  resort.  If  we  add  to  all  this,  that  the  priests  are 
the  only  artists,  physicians,  and  judges,  that  their  professional 
services  are  gratuitous,  and  that  they  have  not  only  the  right 
of  admonition,  censure,  and  excommunication,  but  also  the 
right  of  confiscation  and  of  inflicting  the  pmiishment  of  death, 
we  obtain  a  most  revolting  picture  of  hierarchical  despotism 
and  intellectual  stagnation,  not  unworthy  perhaps  of  a  Gregory 
or  an  Innocent,  but  hardly  intelligible  as  the  work  of  a  believer 
in  "  progress." 

Far  less  formidable  is  the  aspect  of  Comte'a  temporal  gov- 
ernment. We  have  seen  that  of  the  three  classes  forming  the 
patriciate,  the  commercial  class  is  the  highest.  The  bankers, 
again,  are  the  highest  among  the  merchants,  and  thirty  of  these 
bankers  form  the  temporal  government  for  each  republic. 
From  thera  a  Triumvirate  is  chosen  by  the  central  government 
and  consecrated  by  the  High-priest.  The  central  government, 
however,  appoints  the  Thirty  Bankers  and  the  Triumvirate 
only  once,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Comtian  regime.  When 
once  started,  the  social  mechanism  moves  on  automatically, 
each  ruler  and  each  official  having  to  appoint  his  own  succes- 
sor, only  the  pontifical  consecration  has  to  bo  renewed  in  each 
case.  Tliere  are  three  degrees  of  temporal  power.  The  func- 
tion of  church-warden  —  that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing the  temporalia  of  the  priesthood  —  belongs  exclnsively  to  the 
Thirty  Bankers.  The  duty  of  protecting  the  spiritual  power  be- 
longs to  the  merchants  in  general,  who  are  all  militant  knights 
in  potte,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  the  proletary  class  belongs 
to  the  entire  patriciate.  They  all  represent  wea^rA,  But  wealth, 
bcingthe  produce  of  labor  and  coming  as  such  from  the  proletary 
class,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  bulk  of  humanity,  belongs,  ideally, 
to  society  at  large.    Therefore,  a  man  cannot  become  wealthy 
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without  becoming  a  Trustee  of  sociot/ ;  and  a  patrician  is,  >p^| 
facto,  a  public  functionary  and  a  servant  of  humanity.  Fro^| 
tliifl  great  principle  Comte  draws  three  very  remarkable  a^| 
interesting  conclusione,  which  may  be  conBidcreiJ  as  forming  U^| 
substance  of  his  economic  socialism.  'V 

Considering  that  Humanity  is  the  Great  Being,  and  that  vM 
is  everybody's  duty  to  serve  her,  all  professional  servicoB  mod 
be  gratuitous.  Payment  is  legitimate  only  in  bo  far  as  it  aafl 
ablus  the  worker  to  work.  The  priests  and  the  proletarian 
being  poor,  must  receive  salaries  ;  but  the  patricians,  being  riod 
must  servo  gratuitously.  «| 

Secondly,  from  the  fact  that  wealth  is  a  trust  and  the  pal^| 
cian  a  trustee,  it  follows  that  every  wealthy  man  must  at  ti^| 
time  of  his  "  retirement "  appoint  his  successor  in  wealtli,  a^jB 
functionary  would  appoint  his  successor  iu  office.  His  cIiildttM 
or  relatives  have  no  right  to  become  bis  lieirs,  though  they  nuid 
become  such.  This  leads  to  a  kind  o^ preHumpiive-  adoptinm^tatM 
renders  the  own&r  of  wealth  responsible  for  his  trust  eTea  afta 
bis  death.  ^| 

The  third  conclusion  refers  to  wages.     The  patrician's  wod|^| 
which  belongs  to  its  original  producers,  the  proletaries,  mus^H 
rendered  to  them.    According  to  Comte's  arbitrary  statiatn^l 
each  patrician  would  have  to  take  from  thirty-five  to  sevea^^ 
proletaries  under  his  protection ;  and  as  his  wealth  must  not 
bo  destroyed  by  a  restitution  in  toto,  it  must  be  doled  out  iu 
form  of  wages.    Part  of  theso  wages,  as  we  have  seen,  ia  a 
fixed  salary,  the  remainder  may  vary  according  to  tlie  task 
performed.     This   seems   a  contradiction   to   the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  services;  hut  as  a  workman  cannot  work  wilhrnii 
tools  and  raw  materials,  and  as  bis  hxcd  salary  only  covers  li :' 
personal  and  domestic  wants,  an  additional  payment  is  indi" 
pen  sable. 

Comte  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  proletaries  »ill 
never  disagree  with  their  protectors  and  paymasters.  Ncvpj- 
theless  ho  would  like  to  put  them  under  military  disciptiiit:. 
There  is  nothing  good  in  modern  armies  except  their  organlu 
tion  ;  and  as  armies  must  disappear,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  lo» 
with  them  the  principle  of  military  organization,  which  niijrlit 
with  advantage  be  applied  to  industrial  life.     But  Conto  \%  no; 
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jry  positive  on  this  point,  and  rocommenda  other  measures 
calculated  to  attach  the  workman  to  his  patron.  For  instance, 
he  advises  house-owners  not  to  let,  but  to  sell,  apartments  to 
their  cHonts,  and  thus  to  "  give  greater  stability  to  workmen's 
lives."  We  doubt,  however,  whether  the  stability  thus  gained 
will  always  suffice  to  neutralize  the  restlcssneas  likely  to  be 
induced  by  the  encyclopedic  training  which  is  to  t^ke  the  place 
of  all  special  appreutice ships. 

lutiinately  connected  with  Comte's  socialistic  doctrines  are 
his  ideas  about  marriage.  Its  object,  he  tells  us  on  page  320, 
is  iHutnal  improvement ;  the  propagation  of  the  race  being  only 
lis  consequence,  but  not  its  aim.  Woman  is  more  afToctive 
than  man,  and  her  instincts  are  higher.     Man's  instincts  may 

Ioke  tenderness,  but  we  ought  to  be  tender  without  them, 
irriage  is  the  only  relation  in  life  in  which  there  is  no  rivalry. 
is  sacramental  and  as  such  indissoluble,  divorce  being  ad- 
itted  only  in  cases  like  Madame  de  Vaux's,  where  marriage 
B  been  destroyed  by  the  husband's  civic  death,  "Power 
grades  women,"  says  Comte.  Wealth  is  power.  Therefore 
Vomen  must  be  poor,  like  priests.  They  must  neither  inherit 
nor  receive  dowries,  and  under  no  circumstances  must  they 
earn  tlieir  living  by  professional  work.  Women  may  work, 
but  only  at  homo  and  for  their  home.  Thus  marriage  will 
cease  to  bo  mercenary,  and  every  man  will  know  that  when  he 
marries  be  has  fo  maintain  his  wife.  But  not  everybody  need 
^Hnorry,  aud  there  are  persons  who  ought  not  to  marry.  Disease, 
^^^br  Instance,  or  any  other  defect  that  might  he  perjietuated 
^HjBtrougb  marriage,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  abstain- 
ing from  it ;  and  Comte  can  see  no  reason  why  part  of  the  care 
we  liestow  on  the  breeding  of  animals  should  not  be  bestowed, 
in  a  negative  form  at  least,  on  the  amelioration  of  the  human 
race.  Remembering,  however,  that  the  principal  object  of 
marriage  ia  not  tbo  preservation  of  the  race,  but  "  mutual  im- 
provement," Comte  hastens  to  offer  us  spiritual  marriage  as  a 
substitute  for  ordinary  marriage.  By  sanctioning  thi.t  institu- 
tion, ho  hopes  to  place  the  real  blessings  and  the  principal 
advautages  of  married  life  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  no 
niatter  how  sickly  or  how  poor  he  may  be. 

Our  summary  of  Comte's  philosophy  being  now  complete, 
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we  may  repeat  here  what  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  I 
easaj,  that  these  doctrines  form  no  real  system  of  philoBOpb] 
first,  because  they  explain  nothing,  and  deny  the  possibility  (j 
explaining  anything;  secondly,  because  they  lack  nnity, ! 
deny  the  possibility  of  unity.    We  are  pleased  with  their  cxt* 
dinary  neatness,  symmetry,  and  uniformity,  but  this  uoifoni 
is  a  mere  semblance  of  unity,  not  unity  itself.     We  may  ( 
Comto's  doctrine  a  »y»tem  of  analogies  which  would  l)e  a  systfl 
of  philosophy,  if  the  absolute  fitness  and  universal  validity  of  bi 
analogies  could  be  proved.   A  man  who  asserts  that  the  two  datd 
on  which  he  bases  his  philosophy  are  so  essentially  hcterc 
neons  that  we  cannot  even  conceive  of  any  unity  standing  b 
hind  them,  has  no  right  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  T 
the  phenomena  of  the  one  should  bo  analogous  to  those  of  tl 
other,  or  that  the  analogies  valid  within  the  domain  of  il 
organic  nature  should  be  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  organfl 
life. 

Comte  thought  meteorological  phenomena  too  complicated  fi 
scientific  research.     But  the  phenomena  of  social  lifo  are  ii 
nitely  more  complicated  than  those  of  weather.     And  if  t 
observation  of  the  tatter  has  not  furuished  or,  as  Comte  putsll 
cannot  furnish  us  any  scientilic  laws,  why  shnuld  the  obsei 
tion  of  the  former  ?     If  wo  have  not  yet  encompassed  in  o 
formula  all  the  changes  and  combinations  of  changes  that  a 
possible  in  the  density,  temperature,  electricity,  and  moistu 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  if  it  be  "a  waste  of  time" 
that  formula,  then  it  must  be,  a  fortiori,  a  waste  of  time  I 
excogitate  the  formula  that   would   express   all   the   possibi 
changes   and   combinations   of  changes   in   the   ideas,   i 
ments,  desires,  temperaments,  talents,  opportunities,  and  I 
tions  of  all  men,  individual  and  collective,  past,  present,  i 
future.     Nor  does  the  possibility  of  a  social   science  dep< 
on  the  possibility  of  a  meteorological  science  or  on  Comte 
estimate  of  that  possibility.     Even  J.  S.  Mill,*  who  beliert 
in  social  science,  admits  that  the  case  has  "  features  of  | 
liarity."     In  science,  he  says,  we  induce,  theoretically, 
laws  of  the  elementary  facts  and  deduce  from  them  tlie  Uvj 

*  Aagusle  CoinM  and  Fovi^TiBm,  p.  S3, 
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r  the  complex  phenomena  wliich  are  then  verified  by  obseryo- 
^on  or  experimental  testa ;  while  in  social  science  we  begin 
■with  the  observation  of  the  complex  phenomena  which  suggesta 
laws,  and  we  then  verify  these  laws  by  tlio  theoretical  dcduc- 
tioDB  from  elementary  facts.  This  iuversion  of  method  is 
necessary,  according  to  Mill  and  Comte,  because  w<?  must  in 
every  science  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  and 
since  it  is  the  elementary  phenomenon  in  physical  science  and 
the  complex  phenomenon  in  social  science  which  is  the  most 
knowable  and  the  most  easily  observable,  we  must  go  in  the 
former  from  the  detaits  to  the  whole,  in  the  latter  from  the 
whole  to  the  details.  Tiiat  is  to  say,  in  social  science,  wo  must 
go  from  the  complex  but  observable  facts  of  society  and  of 
history  to  the  elementary  but  less  accessible  facta  of  psycholo- 
gy which  refer  to  human  nature  and  which  determine  the  ac- 
tions and  feelings  of  the  individual. 

We  admit  this  inversion  of  method  as  being  necessitated  by 
the  inversion  of  knowableness  in  the  elementary  phenomena  of 
nature  and  of  society.  But  whence  this  strange  inversion  of 
knowableness  ?  If  the  analogy  between  physical  and  social 
science  is  so  obtrusively  great,  that  Fositivists  cannot  talk  of 
society  without  talking  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  they  are,  in 
fairness,  boimd  to  account  for  this  exceptional  point  of  inverted 
analogy.     If  they  cannot,  we  can. 

Let  us  take  any  physical  problem,  for  instance,  that  of  deter- 
mining the  molecular  movements  within  an  elastic  body  when 
not  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  We  cannot  observe  these  molec- 
ular changes,  and  the  observable  surface-changes  help  us  to 
no  law  or  equation.  We  have  no  data  except  our  theoretical 
conception  of  elasticity,  and  no  other  guide  but  thinking  a  piiari. 
By  this  we  determine  the  relation  which  must  exist  at  a  given 
moment  lietween  any  one  molecule  and  those  surrounding  it; 
and  if  we  can  find  these  relations  for  any  two  consecutive  mo- 
ments, we  obtain  a  differential  equation  whose  integration  will 
bo  an  adequate  expression  of  the  law  of  elasticity.  As  this 
law  has  been  verified  by  innumerable  observations  of  the  com- 
plex surface-phenomenon,  we  may  well  call  it  a  positive  scien- 
tific law. 

Let  us  now  sec  what  degree  of  positiveneas  or  scientific  dig- 
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nity  may  be  attributed  to  the  laws  of  social  BtaticB  and  ! 
dynamics.  In  the  pliysical  problem  just  mentioned  wo  lii 
to  compare  two  successive  states,  and  their  relation  was  tl 
law  we  sought.  If  we  do  the  same  in  social  science,  if  n 
compai-e  two  groups  of  social  relations  cither  succeeding  cae 
other  in  time  or  coesistiug  in  different  places,  we  obtain  l 
their  comparison  no  law  whatever,  and  integration  or  (il 
analogon  in  this  case)  generalization  would  lead  us  to  aliei 
nonsense.  To  obtain  something  like  a  law,  we  here  retain 
not  two,  but  tliousands  of  successive  or  coexisting  plienomou 
in  other  words,  the  laws  cannot  be  got  at  by  integration,  b 
by  statistics  and  induction  from  statistics.  These  laws  are  d 
theoretical,  but  empirical  laws,  and  refer  not  to  realities,  Ij 
to  ideal  averages.  Therefore  the  validity  of  social  laws  thos  6 
tained  cannot  be  absolute,  everlasting,  and  ubiquitous,  Hke  tbl 
of  the  physical  laws,  but  only  relative,  temporary,  and  locaL 

Now  the  reason  of  this  difference  may  lie  cither  iii  the  nM 
complication  of  tlie  phenomena  and  tlie  relative  inadeqoi 
of  our   method,  or  in  the  specijicaVy  diiTerent  nature  of  t 
phenomena  and  the  absolute  inapplicability  of  the  method. 
the  former  case,  a  long  series  of  empirical  and  relative  la«l 
furnished  by  statistics  would  always  represent  a  steady  appro 
imation  to  absolute  truth,  and  social  science  would  be  maio 
statistics.     In  the  latter  case,  there  could  be  no  social  bcicoi 
at  all,  certainty  not  in  the  Comtian    sense    of  the 
*'  science." 

To  decide  the  question,  we  have  only  to  ask  ouraclves,  1 
there  any  difference  between  social  or  ethical  relations  I 
physical  or  chemical  relations,  between  man  and  an  atom 
Leibnitz  would  say,  Tiiey  are  both  monads.  And  such  th 
are.  But  we  need  not  bo  philosophers  to  know  that  while  t 
atom  is  unchangoahlo,  while  its  behavior  towards  its  follow- 
atoms  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago>  Iho 
some  on  earth  as  it  is  on  Sirius,  the  man-monad  is  not  only 
changeable,  but  is  change  itself,  and  cannot  be  the  same  in  I 
ODiisecutive  moments  or  in  two  different  places,  ^hfi  tha 
carry  the  standard  of  Positivism  from  the  rock  of  pJijruot 
science  to  the  quicksands  of  social  phenomena  t  It  is  iiol 
enough  to  say  that  man  and  atom  ore  both  phcaomeaa.     Rod 
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and  quicksands,  too,  are  both  phenomena,  but  they  are  not  both 
foundations  on  which  any  '*  positive  "  structure  can  be  built. 

A  positive  social  science  must  have  a  positive  foundation. 
We  are  willing  to  view  the  matter  from  Comte's  own  point 
of  view,  and  to  exclude,  for  argument's  sake,  the  ideas  of 
moral  freedom  and  of  final  causes.  We  will  consider  each 
human  being  as  the  exclusive  result  of  two  influences,  the  one 
emanating  from  his  contemporaries,  the  other  from  his  ances- 
tors. In  reality,  they  are  inseparable,  but  theoretically  wa 
may  separate  them  and  decompose  that  force  which  deter- 
mines human  actions  and,  through  them,  social  phenomena, 
into  its  two  component  forces,  the  social  and  tlie  atavistic  influ- 
ence. This  facilitates  our  task.  For  we  may  now  study  the 
Bocial  phenomena  resulting,  at  any  time,  from  the  coexistence 
of  a  vast  number  of  ready-made  beings,  without  any  reference 
to  progress,  and  we  may  study  the  psychological  jjheiiomena 
resulting,  in  any  individual,  from  tho  accumulated  action  of 
ancestral  influences,  without  any  reference  to  the  modifying 
fiction  of  contemporary  society.  The  former  study  gives  us 
Theoretical  Politics  or  Socialism,  the  latter  gives  us  Tlieoreti- 
cal  Biology.  And  we  maintain  that,  while  the  former  can  be 
made  a  positive  science,  the  latter  cannot,  and  that  Sociuhgy, 
being  the  resultant  of  Socialism  and  Biology,  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  bolfi  it*  components,  being  partly  a  positive  science  and 
partly  a  speculative  theory,  which  latter  may  assume  positive 
*'  ways,"  but  cau  never  disguise  the  scantness  of  its  positive 
means. 

Of  course,  we  must  prove  our  assertion  concerning  theoreti- 
cal Politics  and  Biology.  That  the  former  is  capable  of  be- 
coming a  positive  science  is  easily  shown.  When  we  take 
society  as  it  is,  without  any  reference  to  its  past  or  its  future, 
we  may  consider  its  complex  phenomena  as  so  many  positive 
data,  and  tho  empirical  laws  furnished  by  statistics  as  finali- 
ties. If  we  now  wish  to  verify  these  laws  by  theoretical  de- 
duction, we  must  seek  a  theoretical  unit,  and  such  a  unit  we 
find  not  in  tho  average  man,  but  in  what  all  men  have  in  com- 
mon. We  must  strip  them  of  their  national,  local,  and  personal 
distinctions,  of  all,  in  short,  that  is  not  reperible  in  every  one 
of  them,  and  wo  thus  obtain,  aa  our  social  molecule,  an  ideal 
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being  which  we  might  call  a  human  animal.    The  bohnTtor^ 
this  social  molecule  towards  its  Xellows  is  perfectly  caleuM 
because  we  know  that  it  can  be  actuated  by  nothing  but  » 
iehness  or  its  component  passions:  greed,  resentment,  prid 
anything  higher  than  that  not  being  common  to  all  men.     ~" 
Civil  Law,  Commerce,  Political  Economy,  and   internal 
ethics  are  all  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  social  I 
consists  of  such  human  molecules,  and  there  is  no  reason  wl| 
the  methods  of  physical  science  should  not  be  applied  to  11 
statics  and  dynamics  of  that  society,  the  passions  and  rights  4 
the  individual  man  corresponding  exactly  to  the  chemical  « 
physical  forces  inherent  in  the  material  molecule. 

But  while  theoretical  Politics  deal  witli  what  is  common^ 
all  men  in  any  given  state  of  society,  theoretical  Biology  del 
with  what  is  imperishable  in  man  in  any  given  sequence  of  g«iifll 
ations.    The  furmer  has  to  deal  with  actions  and  the  growth  d 
character,  the  latter  with  capacities,  talents,  and  seutimeall 
and  with  their  gradual  improvement,  consisting  in  tlie  elimini 
tion  of  some  and  the  survival  of  others.    Now  we  cannot  a) 
proach  this  subject  without  having  previously  made  up  ( 
minds  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  these  faculti^,  i 
in  this  choice  we  must  have  been  guided  by  considerations  4 
utility,  morality,  or  festhetics.    In  other  words,  Biology  c 
be  an  independent  inductive  science  ;  and  having  no  fixed  n 
to  calculate  with,  it  cannot  he  a  theoretical  or  deductive  » 
either.    To  make  it  positive,  we  should  have  to  furnish  it  wil 
such  a  unit,  in  form  of  a  final  cause.     But  as  Positirists  f 
pudiate  such  fictions,  Biology  can  iu  their  hands  be  neitli 
more  positive  nor  less  speculative  than  Geology. 

Biology,  as  we  have  seen,  presupposes  and  consequently  c 
prises  Psychology,  Morals,  and  ^Esthetics.     If  we  i 
tuto  human  nature,  as  defined  by  Biology,  into  the  scientid 
formulas  of  Theoretical   Politics ;   if  we  replace  the  | 
vain,  vindictive  atom  of  society  by  the  living  impersottatiMi d 
endless  and  progressive  development,  —  we  shall  obtaiu  - 
Comte's  Sociology,  but  a  true  Plieuomenology  of  human  i 
sciousnesB,  embracing  Socialism  (as  tlio  moral  substihita  I 
Politics)  and  the  Philosophy  of  History  (as  the  intcUcctd 
Bubstitute  for  chronicles  and  memoirs),  —  a  philosophy  wbi 
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ought  not  to  be  entirely  speculative,  and  whicb  caunot  bo  en- 
tirely positive,  ita  subject-matter  being  itself  only  half  intel- 
ligible and  half  transeendental. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  bis  Clasaificatiou  of  tha  Sciences 
(p.  40),  justly  Bays  that "  on  the  verdict  of  Biology  "  (con- 
cerning the  origin  of  speciea)  "  must  wholly  depend  our  con- 
ception of  human  nature,  ....  our  theory  of  the  mind  and 
our  theory  of  society."  And  all  positivists  believe  that  that 
verdict  can  be  arrived  at  by  positive  methods,  and  that  the 
origin  of  organic  life  need  not  be  ooneidored  as  lying  beyond 
the  roach  of  our  understanding.  But  we  maintain,  that  as 
long  as  we  are  unable  not  only  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that 
separates  organic  from  inorganic  nature,  but  even  to  see 
the  bottom  of  it,  the  onus  jtrohandi  must  lie  on  those  who 
deny  ita  width  and  its  depth.  Comte  himself  holds  cui-i- 
ons  opinions  on  this  point.  He  deprecates  the  inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  organic  life  as  a  useless  speculation  (thus  admit- 
ting tiic  partly  speculative  nature  of  Biology).  He  believes  in 
the  immutability  of  species,  and  separates,  in  his  pedigree  of 
sciences,  Biology  from  Physics  by  a  twofold  division,  making 
them  agnates  rather  than  cognates.  It  would  therefoi-e  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  admit  the  gpucifie  difference  between  man 
and  atom,  and  to  find  this  difference  in  self-consciousuees,  and 
in  the  moral  freedom  of  man's  will.  But  moral  freedom  did 
not  fit  into  his  hierarchy,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  fixed- 
ness and  scientific  dignity  of  the  social  laws.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  does  not  imply  or  entail 
the  freedom  of  the  social  body ;  that  there  may  be  a  law  of  free 
wills,  as  there  is  a  law  of  chances,  and  that  as  chances  are  only 
relatively  accidental,  so  the  free  will  may  be  but  relatively  free. 

Comte  was  great  in  systematizing,  but  he  could  not  grasp 
what  is  irrational  and  imaginary  in  the  world  around  ns.  We 
use  these  terms  in  their  mathematical  meaning.  The  square- 
root  of  two  exists  in  geometry  as  a  relation ;  but  algebra,  which 
is  the  philosophy  of  geometry  and  of  all  quantity,  is  powerless 
to  express  this  geometrical  reality  without  the  aid  of  a  symbol. 
A  poeitirist  might  object  to  this  "  irrational "  espreasion,  but 
the  thing  expressed  is  a  real  thing  for  all  that.  If  Positivism 
knows  of  none  but  rational  numbers,  it  is  bound  to  find  the 
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qaadratore  of  the  circle,  and  to  rid  as  of  the  Qutnber  ir, 
as  this  cannot  be  done,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  ' 
general  uncertainty  of  its  results.  If  it  loads  one  man  to 
the  goodness  of  human  nature,  the  immutability  of  spei 
and  the  necessity  of  woman's  political  extinction,  while  it  li 
another  to  organize  society  on  the  assumption  of  human  wicked* 
noss,  or  to  proclaim  Darwinism  as  the  gospel  of  a  new  era,  oi 
to  burn  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  the  political  "  Bubjtk 
tion  of  women,"  then  we  have  gained  nothing  by  givii^  fl 
metaphysics  whose  results  have  never  been  more  coutradictdfl 
than  these.  ■ 

Gomte's  writings  teem  with  contradictions.  He  proclaims 
a  hierarchy,  but  excludes  coercion  by  laws.  He  expects  "  free 
assent,"  but  does  not  admit  free  will.  He  talks  of  dynamics, 
but  doss  not  believe  in  forces  ;  of  morals,  but  knows  of  no 
final  causes ;  of  faith,  but  excludes  the  idea  of  the  super- 
natural. He  calls  for  progress,  but  cannot  tell  us  wlij 
should  move  at  all,  considering  that  everytliiog  is  fixed 
final  in  his  hierarchy.  He  gives  us,  no  doubt,  a  world 
order  and  of  love ;  but  it  is  order  without  an  aim,  love 
out  free  will,  and  a  world  without  a  cause.  And  how  utti 
unhuman  the  citizens  of  this  Comtian  world  must  be,  may 
best  seen  from  what  is  expected  of  its  criminals,  who  arc 
give  their  "free  assent"  to  their  own  punishments.  Fortu- 
nately for  them,  these  punishments  arc  to  consist  principally 
in  admonitions  and  excommunications,  so  that  Comte's  crimi- 
nals are  no  worse  off  than  the  achool-boy  who  was  allowed 
choose  between  a  good  flogging  and  the  schoolmaster'B  sileat 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  his  miui 

In  80  far  as  Comte  has  vindicated  the  absolute  vatidityj 
scientific  truths  against  uncertain  speculations,  his 
ondoniahly  great.     In  so  far  as  ho  has  tried  to   make 
scientific   method  valid   for  the  whole   range   of  philosophic 
inquiry,  we  must  call  him  a  sincere  though  fanatical  ininiKlii: 
of  Positivism.     But  in  so  for  as  bo  has  used  other  tools 
borred  by  Positivism,  pretending  to  have  merely 
his  old  tool,  and  in  so  far  as  he  has  passed  the  fallaciea 
obtained  as  "  positive  "  and  absolutely  valid  resalts,  we 
pronounce  him  guilty  of  self-deception.    He  has  sought 
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lowora  under  false  pretences,  and  his  punishment  has  been 
the  severance  of  his  name  from  bis  self-given  title.  Comtism 
is  no  longer  identical  with  Positivism,  and  English  Positivista 
have  not  been  slow  in  disavowing  tlieir  old  leader. 

As  Positiviflta  they  were  right,  but  hardly  as  philosophers. 
For  there  is  much  in  the  non-positive  part  of  Comte's  doc- 
trines, which  we  ought  not  to  cast  aside  merely  becanac  it  baa 
been  obtained  by  illegal  means.  Comtc  had  no  humor,  and 
we  do  not  miss  humor  in  a  prophet.  His  origiualily  was, 
therefore,  unchecked  and  fearless,  and  some  of  his  most  val- 
uable doctrines  thus  gain  a  Utopian  appearance  which  does 
not  recommend  them  to  ordinary  minds,  who  may  not  know 
that  Utopian  means  only  what  has  "  no  place"  in  reality.  All 
perfection  is  Utopian  ;  but  if  a  thing  is  good,  its  being  nowhere 
does  not  imply  its  superfluity,  but  rather  the  imperative  that 
it  shall  be  somewboro,  if  not  everywhere.  And  no  one  will 
deny  that  this  imperative  has  its  practical  value. 

One  of  these  buraorless  sublime  Utopias  is  Comte'a  institu- 
tion of  spiritual  marriage.  Malthus  only  dreaded  the  spread 
of  poverty,  Comte  dreads  the  perpetuation  of  disease.  Maltbus 
forbids,  Comte  replaces  marriage  by  ministering  to  the  wants 
of  the  heart.  Only  we  fear  that  the  same  arguments  by  which 
he  trit'd  to  prove  the  inseparableness  of  the  priest's  and  the 
physician's  functions  wotdd  also  militate  against  this  well- 
meant  institution. 

Comte's  doctrine  of  general  education  and  encyclopedic  cul- 
ture may  also  be  called  Utopian,  inasmuch  as  it  runs  counter 
to  the  general  tendencies  of  our  age.  Comte  condemns  di- 
vision of  labor  and  specialism.  Even  a  poet,  if  nothing  but  a 
poet,  is  but  a  stunted  being,  a  spiritual  dwarf,  and  proletaries, 
like  women,  should  hare  a  smattering  of  many  things.  If 
individual  man  bo  too  amall  to  hold  the  full  measure  of  cyclo- 
Ijedic  knowledge,  we  may  be  sure  that  what  flows  over  must 
be  aupcrfluons.  This  doctrine  enables  Comte  to  say,  Earhfor 
all;  while  Political  Economy  says,  Each  for  himadf.  Now, 
Political  Economy,  or  the  science  of  supply  and  demand,  is  a 
Tory  positive  science.  Cut  it  is  anti-Coratian,  it  seems.  We 
therefore  see  positive  wiiversatism  protesting  against  pngitive 
individualism;  and  aa  two  positive  sciences  ought  not  to  dis- 
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agree  bo  radically,  it  follows  that  Comte'e  Fositiriem  must  I 
of  a  different  kind  from  the  Positivism  of  Political  Economy.! 

It  is  at  this  point  that  English  Positivism   lias   sopf 
itself  from  Comtism.     English  Socialism  is  individualistic,  li 
tends  towards  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  personal  elcma 
from  politics,  industry,  and  commerce.     It  wants  a  reputif 
without  a  president,  industry  without  masters,  and  commet 
without  middlemen.    Comte's  Socialism  is  socialistic,  but  tein 
to  secure  the  softening  and  humanizing  presence  of  the  | 
sonal  element.     He  wants  a  hierarchy,  that  is  to  say,  a  p 
dent  without  a  republic,  and  would  rather  have  masters  with 
workmen,  and  middlemen  without  commerce,  than  those  for 
of  impersonal  selfishness  called  joint-stock  industry  aud  I 
duBtrial  cooperatiou. 

The  extension  of  suffrage  and  the  long  agitation  in  fsrorfl 
Persona!  and  Proportional  Representation,  both  duo  to  a 
pulous  regard  for  the  theoretical  claims  of  the  individual  a 
of  minorities,  reveal  a   positivistic,   yet   anti-Comtlaii   spill 
The  English  mind,  in  fact,  was  positive  long  before  the  advei 
of  Auguste  Comto.     But  it  took  eagerly  to  the  new  doctrio 
because  it  recognized  in  it  the  reflection  of  some  of  its  c 
traits  rendered  clear  and  beautiful  by  systematization.    Aiid  h 
powerful  the  effect  of  this  recognition  has  been  may  be  jitdg^ 
from  the  writings  of  J.  S.  Mill,  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and! 
many  other  English  thinkers.    But,  with  some  few  exccptioi 
they  have  assimilated  only  what  was  congenial  to  them,  i 
ing  what  is  positive  in  Comtism  and  rejecting  or  ignoriug  wH 
is  speculative  in  it. 

Far  less  great,  certainly  far  less  perceptible,  than  in  Engbl 
has  been  Comte's  infiuence  in  his  own  country  (M.  Littr^,  II 
editor  of  a  Positivist  periodical,  ia  Comte's  disciple,  but  bo  \ 
also  been  his  critic),  and  in  Germany  Comte's  name  is  all  I 
miknown.  He  had  no  connection  with  German  thought, 
man  posilivism,  wliich  has  its  root«  in  Luther,  Kaut,  and  FioUj 
has,  under  the  influence  of  modern  physiology,  assumed  I 
form  of  materialism  which  must  have  been  repui^ant  I 
Comtc.  There  are  passages  in  Kant,  quoted  by  M.  LiUT 
from  which  Comte  might  have  borrowed.  But  we  cat 
I)rove  that  be  did.    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  bavl 
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received  nothing  from  Germany,  he  had  nothing  to  offer  to  it 
in  return,  and  Germany  has  never  taken  any  notice  either  of 
him  or  his  doctrines.  The  nation  that  had  outgrown  and 
shelved  Hegel's  Phenomenology  had  no  inducement,  one 
might  think,  to  take  up  Comte's  Sociology. 

We  are  positive  enough,  oursolves,  to  infer  from  experience, 
that  mankind  cannot  dispense  with  noble  fools,  though  it  may 
dispense  with  puerile  sages.  And  as  Comte  belongs  to  hoth 
these  classes,  we  can  neither  reject  nor  accept  him,  such  as  he 
is.  But  in  the  solvent  of  discriminating  and  impartial  criti- 
cism, the  noble  fool  and  the  puerile  sage  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear altogether.  All  that  is  puerile  in  him  and  foolish  we 
may  let  evaporate,  and  what  remains  will  be  a  small  but 
shining  crystal  of  noble  m*dom,  —  no  longer  Comtisra,  but  due 
to  Comte.  And  this  we  must  accept  with  gratitude,  for  it  will 
be  a  precious  ingredient  of  our  daily  bread  as  well  as  of  any 
Elixir  Caikolieum  which  benevolent  thinkers  may  hereafter 
devise  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  their  suffering  brethren. 
E.  Gbyzanowski. 


Art.  II.  —  The  Recent  Revolutions  ra  Japan. 

It  Is  the  popular  impression  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  shogun's  (tycoon's) 
government,  the  restoration  of  the  mikado  to  supreme  power, 
and  the  abolitiou  of  the  feudal  system,  was  the  presence  of 
foreigners  on  the  soil  of  Japan.  No  one  who  has  lived  in  Dai 
Nippon  and  made  liimself  familiar  with  the  currents  of  thought 
among  the  natives,  or  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
country,  can  share  this  opinion.  The  foreigners  and  their 
ideas  wore  the  occasion,  not  the  cause,  of  the  destruction  of 
the  dual  system  of  government  which  would  certainly  have 
TL'sulted  from  the  operation  of  causes  already  at  work  Ijefore 
tbt'ir  arrival.  Their  presence  served  merely  to  hasten  what 
\va»  already  inevitable. 

Wo  purpose  ui  this  sketch  to  expose  the  true  causes  of  tho 
recent  marvellous  changes  in  Japan.    These  comprise  a  three- 
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fold  political  revolution  withio,  a  profound  alteration  in 
national  policy  toward  foreigners,  and  tlie  inauguratioQ 
Bocial  reforms  which  load  us  to  hope  that  Japan  has  reji 
the  Asiatic,  and  adopted  the  European,  ideal  of 
We  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  these  causes  operated 
within,  not  from  without ;  from  impulse,  not  irom  impact ; 
that  they  were  largely  intellectual. 

The  history  of  Japau,  as  mauifested  in  the  current  of  ei 
since   the   advent  of  Commodore  Perry,  has  its  sources 
d  number  of  distinct  movemeuts,  some  logically  couni 
others  totally  distinct  from  the  rest.     These  were  inl 
to  effect:    1.  The  overthrow    of  the  shogun  (paeodo 
coon")  and  his  reduction  to  his   proper   level  as  a  vi 
2.  The  restoration  of  the  mikado,  or  true  emperor,  to 
ancient  and  rightful  supremo  power;  3.  The  abolition  of 
feudal  system  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  imperial  r< 
4,  The  abolition  of  Buddhism  and  the  cstablishmeut  of  pnre 
Shinto  as  the  national  faith  and  the  engine  of  govcrnmci 
These   four  movements   were   historically   and  logically  con- 
nected.     The  fifth  was  the  expulsion   of  the    foreign 
barians,"  and  the  dictatorial  isolation  of  Japan  from  the 
of  the  world  ;  the  sixth,  the  abandonment"  of  this  design, 
adoption  of  Western  civilization,  and  the  entrance  of  JajM 
into  the  comity  of  nations.     The  origin  of  the  first  and  sw- 
ond  movements  must  be  referred  to  a  lime  distant  from  Un 
present  by  a  century  and  a  half;  the  third  and  fourth, 
period  within  the  past  century;  the  6fth  and  sixth,  to  aa 
pulse  developed  mainly  withm  the  memory  of  young  m«i 
living. 

There  existed  long  before  the  advent  of  Perry  defiotte 
ceptiuns  of  the  olijects  to  be  accomplished.  Tliese  lay  in 
minds  of  earnest  tliiakera,  to  whom  life  under  the  dual  systto 
was  a  perpetual  winter  of  discontent,  like  snow  upon  Uic 
hills.  In  due  season  the  spring  would  have  como  that  W33 
to  make  the  flood.  The  presence  of  Perry  in  the  Bay  of  Ttij" 
was  like  an  untimely  thaw,  or  a  hot  south-wind  in  Fcbniar' 
The  snow  melted,  the  streams  gathered.  Like  liouBes  bui.: 
upon  the  sand,  the  sli'igunate  and  the  feudal  system  vr^*' 
swept  away.     They  were  already  too  rotten  and  wonn-mtc:. 
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to  have  the  groat  fall  whicli  the  ramiliar  Bimile  might  suggest. 
Tlie  mikado  and  the  ancient  ark  of  state  floated  into  power. 
Buddhism  stood,  as  upon  a  rock,  damaged,  but  firm.  The 
foreigner,  moored  to  the  pile-driven  foundations  of  liis  treaties, 
held  his  own  more  firmly  than  before.  The  flood  iu  full  mo- 
mentum was  swollen  by  a  new  stream  and  deflected  into  a 
new  chanuel.  Abandoning  the  attempt  to  defy  the  gravita- 
tion of  events,  to  run  up  the  hill  of  a  past  forever  sloping 
backwards  into  the  impossible,  the  flood  found  surceaso  with 
the  rivers  of  nations  that  make  tho  ocean  of  human  eolidarity, 
The  chief  motors  of  these  movements  were  uitellectual. 
Neither  the  impact  of  foreign  cannon-balls  at  Kagoshima  or 
Shimonosi^ki,  nor  the  heavy  and  often  uujust  indemnities  de- 
manded from  the  Japanese,  wrought  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  years,  as  foreigners  so  complacently  believe.  An  English 
writer  resident  iu  Japan  concludes  his  translation  of  the 
'*  Legacy  of  lyeyasii  "  by  referring  to  it  as  the  "  Constitution 
under  which  this  country  [Japan]  was  governed  until  tlie 
time  within  the  recollection  of  all,  when  it  gave  way  to  the 
irresistible  momentum  of  a  higher  civilization,"  The  trans- 
lator evidently  means  that  the  fall  of  the  dual  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  feudal  system  were  the  du-ect  results  of  contact 
with  the  higher  civilization  of  Europe  and  America.  Mr.  F. 
O.  Adams,  in  his  "History  of  Japan,"  —  a  misnamed  book 
which  treats  mainly,  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Japan  since 
1854, —  seems  to  imply  that  tlio  bombardment  of  Kagoshima 
and  Shimonosiiki  was  the  main  cause  that  impelled  Japan  to 
adopt  the  foreign  civilization. 

Much  also  has  been  said  and  written  in  praise  of  Japan  for 
her  abolition  of  the  feudal  system  by  a  "  stroke  of  tho  pen," 
and  thus  "  achieving  in  one  day  what  it  required  Europe  cen- 
turies to  accomplish."  An  outsider,  whose  knowledge  of  Dai 
Nippon  is  derived  from  our  old  textrbooks  and  cyclopiedias,  or 
from  noti-rcsidcnt  book-makers,  may  be  so  far  dazed  as  to 
imagine  the  Japanese  demigods  iu  statecraft,  even  as  the 
\iuerican  newspapers  make  them  all  princes.  To  the  writer, 
who  has  lived  in  a  daimi^'s  capital  before,  during,  and  after 
the  abolition  of  feudalism,  the  comparison  suggests  the  reason 
why  tJio  Irish  recruit  cut  off  the  leg  uistoad  of  tho  head  of  his 
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Long  before  its  abolition,  Japanese  feudalism  i 
ready  for  its  grave.    The  overthrow  of  the  shogun  left  1(4 
headless  trunk.     To  cut  off  its  legs  and  bury  it  was  easy,  ■ 
in  reality  this  was  what  the  mikado's  government  did,  as  ^ 
shall  show. 

As  it  would  he  vain  to  attempt  to  comprehend  our  own  1 
civil   war   by   beginning  at   Smnter,  or  oven  with  the  ( 
promise   Measures   of  1851,  so   one  will   be   misled  wlio,^ 
attempting  to  understand  the  Japan  of  to-day,  looks  only  j 
events   since   Perry's   time.     The   roots   of   the    momenb) 
growth  of  1868  are  to  be  found  within  the  past  centuries. 
discover  these  we  shall  very  briefly  outline  the  history  of  Japi 

About  the  year  660  b.  c,  a  race  of  conquerors  from  t 
mainland  of  Asia  landed  in  Kiushiu  and  subdued  the  ■ 
rigines  who  inhabited  that  island,  Shikoku,  aud  Hondo  (til 
main  island,  most  improperly  called  "  Niphon "'  by  foreignen 
The  conquerors  fixed  their  capital  (or  miako)  not  far  15 
Kioto  in  Yamato.  The  head  of  the  nation,  or  mikado,  i 
as  emperor,  making  the  laws,  leading  his  armies,  and  perf<^ 
ing  all  the  duties  of  an  actual  ruler.  The  two  races,  the 
querors  and  the  conquered,  gradually  amalgamated  and  formcl 
with  more  or  less  infusion  of  Chinese,  Corean,  Tartar,  ar,iJ 
Malay  blood,  the  present  race  of  Japanese.  The  religion  ^f 
these  ancient  people  was  Kami  no  Michi,  or  Shinto  (Way  r 
Doctrine  of  the  Gods),  According  to  it*  dogmas  Japan  is  liic 
land  created  first  by  the  gods,  and  the  mikado  or  emperor  i* 
their  descendant,  representative,  and  vicegerent.  Hciiw, 
Japan  is  the  Holy  Country.  As  the  mikado  is  divine,  all 
Japanese  are  in  duty  bound  to  obey  him.  After  his  deatli  U 
is  deified.  The  governmeut  is  essentially  a  theocracy.  Th- 
various  provinces  of  the  empire  were  governed  by  Tas-ta! 
princes  who  were  relatives  of  the  mikado,  and  held  their  "J' 
mains  in  feud  to  him.  Thus  in  ancient  times  a  species  of  {<■'■■ 
dalisra  existed,  though  its  form  was  very  different  from  thai  < . 
the  Middle  Ages,  since  as  yet  there  was  no  special  militar 
class,  and  the  emperor  himself  was  commander-in-chief  of  !i  ■ 
improvised  armies.  During  the  fifth  and  succeeding  ccnturk- 
Japan  borrowed  a  civilization  from  China.  Letters,  Ute^atu^. 
and  Buddhism  were    introduced,  and  Japan    thus    becam: 
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inlellectualljT  the  colony  of  China,  whence  have  come  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  maniiractiires,  Ibe  arts,  religion, 
I'liilusophj,  otbics,  medicine,  and  science  generally.  She 
- 'oms  now  to  be  repeating  tlie  same  experiment  by  borrowing 
^it  wholesale  from  the  Wosfeni  nations. 

In  tlio  fleveiith  century  the  system  of  government  waa  re- 
formed and  that  of  China  adopted.  The  officials  were  divided 
into  civil  and  military.  The  government  of  (he  empire  was 
carried  on  by  a  great  central  council  (kuau),  with  ministries  or 
boards  of  government  (shfi),  and  local  prefecia  (ken).  This 
was  the  gun-ken  system.  All  was  centralized  directly  in  the  per- 
son of  the  emperor.  The  theocratic  idea  was  still  preserved 
and  emphasized.  Meanwhile  the  region  lying  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Kiato  waa  comparatively  unknown,  inhabited  by  wild 
ribcs  of  aborigines.  To  bring  them  into  obedience,  continu- 
ms  fighting  and  the  movement  of  large  bodies  of  troops  were 
necessary.  The  long-sustained  military  operations  consoli- 
dated the  empire,  com))leted  the  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and 
cou(iuerod,ajid  gave  riae  to  the  formation  of  a  distinct  military 
i.'lass.  The  TFork  of  the  camp  was  no  longer  done  by  the 
mikado,  but  by  a  general  (Jap.  shugun).  Prior  to  the  eighth 
v:i:ntury  the  common  people  bocanie  soldiers  on  an  emergency, 
which  iiehig  over,  tliey  returned  to  their  labor. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  most  hardy  men  were  chosen  to 
serve  permanently  as  soldiers,  while  to  the  weaker  was  left  the 
work  uf  agriculture.  Thus  arose  a  distinct  military  class, 
while  at  the  court,  in  Kiiito  all  the  civil  offices  were  gradually 
monopolized  by  the  Fujiwara  family  of  courtiers,  who  held 
their  jwwer  by  marrying  their  daughters  to  the  mikadoa. 
They  formed  a  bureaucracy  which  rose  like  a  wall  of  divis- 
ion between  the  sovereign  and  his  people.  They  usurped  the 
right  of  opening  all  petitions  addressed  to  tlie  emperor,  and 
lluis  step  by  step  obtained  the  real  power  and  became  propri- 
etors of  the  throne-  and  government.  Under  such  a  system 
tlio  mikadoB  became  faim^ant,  while  in  the  North  and  East 
the  military  men  ware  busy  in  subduing  all  tlie  main  island 
t'.r  ihem.  By  degrees  the  two  famous  houses  of  Taira  and 
Minamoto,  both  of  whom  were  originally  offshoots  of  the  im- 

rial  line,  liy  signal  ability  and  valor  rose  to  the  leadership  of 
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the  military  class.  By  force  of  loug-continued  service  the 
warriors  began  to  look  upon  their  leaders  as  lords,  and  the 
relations  of  lord  and  retainer  (afterwards  called  daimio  and 
herai')  grew  into  permanence.  These  professional "  soldiers 
would  follow  and  obey  only  their  Taira  and  Minamoto  leaders, 
considering  no  order  binding  unless  issued  under  their  seal. 
Thus,  gradually  the  military  power  slipped  from  the  hands  of 
the  luxurious  and  effeminate  court  and  was  fixed  in  those  of 
the  Taira  and  Minamoto  generals. 

Feuds  among  these  rival  military  clans  followed  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  1185  the  Taira  were  nearly  annihilated 
in  battles  by  land  and  sea.  Yoritomo,  the  head  of  the  victori- 
ous Minamoto  party,  became  generalissimo  of  all  the  armies  of 
Japan.  Professing  to  reform  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
he  infiuenced  the  Court  to  appoint  a  military  with  a  civil  gop- 
ernor  in  each  province.  Ho  fixed  the  military  capital  at  Kama- 
kura,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  site  of  modern  Tokio  (Yedo), 
whence  ho  professed  to  execute  only  military  duties,  leavbg 
the  civil  power  vested  in  the  Court  at  Kioto.  The  sequel  is 
easily  seen.  Such  a  division  of  power  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
^^  balance."  The  military  pan  of  the  scale  has  a  tendency  to 
gain,  and  the  civil  to  lose,  weight. 

Yoritomo,  while  professing  reverent  obedience  to  the  mikado, 
in  reality  overawed  him.  In  1192  the  title  of  Sei-i  Tai 
Shogun^  or  Barbarian-subjugating  Great  General,  was  created, 
and  conferred  upon  Yoritomo.  The  severance  of  the  militaiy 
and  civil  power  of  the  government  became  in  a  few  years  com- 
plete. Tiie  shogun  was  ever  a  vassal  to  the  mikado,  but  the 
vassal  wielded  the  real  arm  of  power.  Nevertheless,  the  an- 
cient prestige  still  remained  as  it  ever  has,  in  the  person  of  the 
mikado.  As  the  divinely  descended  emperor,  he  alone  could 
confer  honor  and  power.  No  act  of  the  shugun  could  be 
legal  unless  ratified  by  him.  At  best  he  was  but  a  soldier, 
and  far  inferior  to  the  kug^  or  court  noble,  not  allowed  to  look 
upon  the  mikado's  face,  and  not  even  the  first  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  military  chieftain  whosoever  that  could  possess 
himself  of  the  mikado's  person,  thereby  legalized  his  own  acts 
and  gained  the  support  of  the  people  even  against  Uie  sh^nn,' 
who  in  the  days  of  iiis  greatest  power  dared  not  usurp  the 
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lered  throtio.  In  all  Japaoese  history  tbare  is  no  iiiatauco 
r  attempt  made  liy  a  man  of  plebeian  blood  to  become 
ihmlo.  During  all  the  vicissituiles  of  the  rise  and  wane  of 
aikado's  measure  of  actiial  power,  tlie  reverence  of  the 
pie  for  the  "  Sou  of  Heaven  "  never  diminished.  The 
iirone  "  and  the  "camp"  were  the  terms  applied  to  the 
Wpectirc  seats  of  the  two  nilers.  The  military  government 
)T  sfaogunate  was  known  as  the  bakufu  (a  Chinese  word  from 
'  itu,  a  curtain, /«,  government,  referring  to  the  fact,  tliat  in 
iiicicnt  China,  ^  in  Japan,  a  general's  tent  was  surrounded  by 
■\  curtain).  The  name  of  the  ante-shogunal  era,  when  the 
mikado  wielded  actual  civil  and  military  power,  was  0»in, 
imperial  government,  or  monarchy. 

Yoritomo's  acts  were  in  reality  the  culmination  of  a  long 
aeries  of  usurpations.  Under  the  plea  of  military  necessity 
be  bad  become  an  arch-usurper.  From  the  period  1184- 
1199  A.  D.  begins  that  dual  H/stom  of  government  which  has 
been  the  political  puzzle  of  the  world,  which  neither  Kaumpfer 
nor  the  Deshima  Uolbinders  nor  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  seem 
ever  to  Iiave  fully  understood,  which  has  filled  our  cyclo- 
j'redias  and  school-hooks  wilii  the  misleading  noueenso  about 
■  two  emf«rors,"  one  *' spiritual"  and  the  other  "secular," 
which  led  the  astute  Perry  and  hia  Buccossors  to  make  treaties 
with  an  miderling.  which  gave  rise  to  a  vast  mass  of  what  is 
now  very  amusiug  reading,  embracing  both  prophecy,  fiction, 
and  lamentations,  in  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence  from 
Japan,  and  which  keeps  alive  the  drivel  and  solecism  heard 
among  a  few  Rip  Van  Winkles  in  Japan,  who  talk  both  iu 
Japanese  and  English  about  the  "  return  of  the  tycoon  to 
power."  There  never  was  but  one  emperor  in  Japan,  the 
eb^gun  was  a  military  usurper,  and  the  bomtvaslic  title '"Ty- 
I  iion"  a  diplomatic  fraud. 

The  usurfiation  begun  by  Yoritomo  was  continued  after  the 
<.\tinctioD  of  Ilia  line  in  the  third  generalioo  (1219  a.  d.)  by 
the  Hrjo  family,  a  race  of  august  wire-pullers  whose  puppota 
wcra  babes  and  children  of  Fujiwara  blood  borrowed  from 
Ki'ifo.  These  boys  were  given  tlio  semblance  of  power,  sprin- 
kled with  titles,  and  deposed  as  soon  as  they  grew  uld  enough 
to  be  troublesome.     After  114  years,  the  Hrij5  wore,  in  13SS, 
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overthrown  by  Nitta  Yosliisada  and  other  generals,  who 
fought  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  to  do  away  with  the 
already  hated  dual  system.  The  bakufu  was  abolished,  but 
unfortunately  the  restored  mikado,  long  unused  to  government, 
was  but  poorly  fitted  to  improve  the  opportunity,  and  wield 
imperial  power.  After  two  years,  one  of  his  generals,  using 
the  favorite  flimsy  pretext  that  he  had  not  been  properly  re- 
warded, seized  again  the  military  power  which  the  feeble  "  Son 
of  Heaven  "  could  not  wield,  and  established  himself  in  the 
old  stronghold  of  Kamakura.  Tlie  bakufu  was  restored,  and 
Japan  again  had  two  capitals,  rulers,  and  centres  of  authority. 
Tiie  possession  of  the  shogunate  now  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Ashikaga,  the  usurping  general, 
which,  however,  could  never  keep  the  entire  empire  under 
control. 

For  two  centuries  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  civil 
war,  during  wliich  the  feudal  system  was  being  perfected.  The 
term  daimio  (great  name),  applied  to  territorial  princes  who 
held  lands  in  feudal  tenure,  in  distinction  from  that  of  kug^, 
or  court  nobles  of  Kioto,  came  into  use  during  this  period.  The 
whole  country  was  divided  up  among  these  petty  rulers,  who 
subdivided  them  among  their  retainers.  Each  strove  for  land 
and  power.  Might  became  the  law  of  the  land.  As  in  Europe's 
feudal  ages,  the  rule  of  the  soldier  was  the  rule  of  the  robber. 
Learning  and  the  arts,  except  that  of  the  armorers,  lan- 
guished. The  people  were  ignorant.  The  fields  were  untilled. 
Regular  living  became  an  impossibility.  The  warrior  scorned 
letters.  The  priest  was  the  only  scribe,  the  monastery  the 
only  school.  The  merchant,  lowest  in  the  social  scale,  was 
the  analogue  of  the  Court  Jew  of  European  history  and  fiction. 
Not  content  with  supreme  intellectual  domination,  abbot  and 
monk  swayed  tlie  fortunes  of  war  by  influencing  their  devotees 
to  take  up  arms  on  either  side,  or  by  themselves  in  armor 
leadhig  the  armies  in  their  pay.  The  friend  or  favorite  of  the 
monasteries  was  ever  tlie  victor.  In  1570  Nobunaga  rose 
above  the  swarm  of  petty  chieftains,  struck  down  the  power  of 
the  Buddhist  priesthood,  overthrew  tlie  Ashikaga  shogunate, 
and  reduced  to  vassal  submission  more  than  half  of  the  daimifa. 
He  became  Nai  dai  jin,  or  Household  Prime  Minister,  and  ruled 
in  the  name  of  the  mikado,  but  was  never  shogun. 
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t  hie  doatli  in  15S2  his  captain,  Hideyoslii  (Taiko  Sama), 

fought  to  nearer  complotiou  t!ia  pocilicatioa  gf  the  country, 

and  theinindertook  the  invasion  of  Corea, —  an  enterprise  which 

opened  hrilliantly,  Imt  ended  in  nothing.     He  was  never  made 

sh^un,  and  died  in  1598. 

The  greatest  character  in  Japanese  history  now  appeared 
on  the  scene.  His  abilities  were  transcendent  as  warrior,  Icgis- 
V.iUw,  and  executor.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Sckigahara  ho 
i>inplcted  the  unification  of  the  country  and  reduced  or  concil- 
iliid  every  ilainiio  to  submission.  Under  his  succcESors  tho 
[.crfection  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  permanent  separation 
of  the  tlirone  and  the  camp  wero  established.  With  charac- 
tL-ristic  foresight  lie  made  Ycdo,  then  a  mere  villngc,  his  cap- 
ilal.  Within  half  a  century  it  grew  to  he  a  city  with  a  half- 
niillion  sonls.  The  name  of  this  man,  who  was  invested  with 
(lie  title  of  shogun  in  1704,  was  Tokngawa  lyoyasu.  The  dai- 
inioa  or  territorial  princes  wero  compelled  to  take  up  their 
l.AJf-ycarly  residence  in  Yedo,  and  never  to  remove  their 
.lies  and  children  from  the  capital.  The  custom  of  the  sho- 
guns  visiting  the  mikado  to  do  him  homage,  though  rigidly 
observed  at  first,  soon  fell  into  deanefnde.  The  iron-handed 
rule  of  the  great  commander  at  Yedo  was  felt  all  o\-er  tho 
i  inpire,  and  after  centuries  of  civil  war  the  land  had  per- 
il ct  peace.  Learning  flom'iehed,  the  arts  prospered.  So 
|i  rfect  was  the  political  machinery  of  the  Yodo  government, 
I'lat  tlie  influence  of  tho  emperor  and  Imperial  Court  at 
K'iiito  became  little  more  than  a  shadow,  Tho  kug*;  or  court 
j'tblea  wero  men  in  whom  ran  tho  blood  of  the  gods.  Of 
'U^i  same  descent  as  the  Son  of  Heaven,  they  had  been  an- 
<  ii'utly  vassal  princes,  holding  their  lands  in  feud  of  tJie 
'  iiiporor.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Chinese  political  system, 
rliey  composed  the  Imperial  Court,  and  filled  the  highest  offices 
nr^ar  the  emperar's  person.  They  were  still  allowed  to  keep 
fheir  empty  titles,  while  the  bakufu  took  llie  power  and  rev- 
'  lines.  They  lived  in  comparative  poverty,  yet  the  eye  of  fheir 
;  Hde  was  never  dimmed.  The  lowest  of  them  was  far  above 
■  'if.  august  parvonn  and  liis  brood  of  low-horn  vassals  at  Yedo, 
'{'■J  all  fitudonta  of  history  tho  poverty  of  these  dispossessed 
i.  igi!  was  mora  honorable  than  all  the  glitter  of  the  shgun's 
uain,  or  tho  wealth  of  the  richest  dairaio's  mansion. 
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The  dwellings  of  the  two  rulers  at  Yedo  and  Kioto,  of  the 
domineering  general  and  the  overawed  emperor,  were  typical 
of  their  positions.  The  mikado  dwelt  unguarded  in  a  mansion 
surrounded  by  gardens  enclosed  within  a  plaster  wall  in  a  city 
which  was  the  chosen  centre  of  nobles  of  simple  life,  highest 
rank  and  purest  blood,  men  of  letters,  students,  and  priests, 
and  noted  for  its  classic  history  and  sacred  associations,  mon- 
asteries, gardens,  and  people  of  courtly  manners  and  gentle 
life.  The  shogun  lived  in  a  fortified  and  garrisoned  castle, 
overlooking  an  upstart  city  full  of  arsenals,  vassal  princes, 
and  military  retainers.  The  feelings  of  the  people  found  truest 
expression  in  the  maxim,  "  The  shr»gun  all  men  fear,  the  mi- 
kado all  men  love." 

The  successors  of  lyeyasu,  carrying  out  his  policy,  having 
exterminated  the  "  corrupt  sect"  (Christianity),  swept  all  fo^ 
eigners  out  of  the  empire,  bolted  its  sea-barred  gates,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  devise  and  execute  measures  to  eliminate  all  disturb- 
ing causes,  and  fix  in  eternal  stability  the  peaceful  conditions 
which  were  the  fruit  of  the  toils  of  his  arduous  life.  They 
deliberately  attempted  to  prevent  Chronos  from  devouring  his 
children. 

According  to  their  scheme  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  bounded  by  the  Great  Wall  of  the  Chinese  classics,  while 
to  the  hierarchy  of  Buddhism — one  of  the  most  potent  engmes 
ever  devised  for  crushing  and  keeping  crushed  the  intellect  of 
the  Asiatic  masses  —  was  given  the  ample  encouragement  of 
government  example  and  patronage.  An  embargo  was  laid 
upon  all  foreign  ideas.  Edicts  commanded  the  destruction  of 
all  boats  built  upon  a  foreign  model,  and  forbade  the  building 
of  vessels  of  any  size  or  shape  superior  to  that  of  a  junk. 
Death  was  the  penalty  of  believing  in  Christianity,  of  travelling 
abroad,  of  studying  foreign  languages,  of  introducing  foreign 
customs.  Before  the  august  train  of  the  shogun  men  must 
seal  their  upper  windows,  and  bow  their  faces  to  the  earth. 
Even  to  his  tea-jars  and  cooking-pots  the  populace  must  do 
obeisance  with  face  in  the  dust.  To  study  ancient  history, 
which  might  expose  the  origin  of  the  shdgunate,  was  forbidden 
to  the  vulgar,  and  discouraged  among  the  higher.  A  rigid 
censorship  dried  the  life-blood  of  many  a  noble  spirit,  while 
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(lie  mauuracture  nnd  concoction  of  false  and  garbled  historic^ 
which  extolled  the  reigiiing  dynasty,  r>r  {(lorifiod  the  dual  sya- 
tcm  of  ijrorcrnment  as  the  best  and  only  ono  for  Japan,  were 
encouraged.  There  were  not  wanting  poets,  fawning  flattorerB, 
and  even  historians,  who  in  their  eETiisionB  etyied  the  august 
usuTfier  the  O-ifhni  (Chinese  tai-kuu,  or  "  tycoon  "),  a  term 
meaning  Great  Prince  or  Exalted  Ruler,  and  properly  applied 
only  lo  the  mikado.  The  blunders,  cruelties,  and  oppressions 
of  the  Tokugawa  rulers  were,  in  popular  fiction  and  drama, 
removed  from  the  present  and  depicted  in  plots  laid  in  the 
time  of  the  Ashikagas,  —  a  period  which  seems  to  be  the  limbo 
ifvaiiity  for  all  native  writers  and  dramatists,  —  and  the  trao 
I  Liimos  changed.  The  most  perfect  system  of  espionage  and 
Impression  ever  devised  was  elaborated  to  fett«r  all  men  in 
helpless  subjection  to  the  great  usurper.  An  incredibly  large 
army  of  spies  was  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  government.  Within 
such  a  hedge,  the  government  itself  being  a  colossal  fraud) 
rapidly  grew  and  Sourislied  public  and  private  habits  of  lying, 
BJid  deceit  in  all  its  forms,  until  the  luve  of  a  lie  apparently 
for  its  own  sake  became  a  national  habit.  When  forcigoera 
arrived  in  the  Land  of  the  Gods  during  the  decade  following 
Perry's  arrival,  they  concluded  that  the  lying  which  was  every- 
where persistently  carried  on  in  the  government  and  by  private 
persouR  with  such  marvellous  facility  and  unique  originality 
was  a  [triraal  cliaracteristic  of  Japanese  human  nature.  The 
necessity  of  hoodwinking  the  prying  eyes  of  the  foreigners,  lest 
they  should  discover  the  fountmn  of  authority,  and  the  true 
relation  of  the  shogun,  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  official  deception 
that  seemed  as  variegated  as  a  kaleidoscope  and  as  regular  as 
l!ia  laws  of  nature.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  mora 
rhiimMs,  the  majority  who  had  received  lands  and  titles  from 
the  Bh<~<gun  believed  their  allegiance  to  be  forever  due  to  him, 
instead  uf  to  the  mikado, —  a  belief  stigmatized  as  rank  trea^ 
son  by  the  students  of  liistory.  As  for  the  common  people, 
B  great  maaa  of  them  forgot,  or  never  knew,  that  tho  om[>ep- 
I'bad  ever  held  power  or  governed  his  people  ;  and  being  offi- 
Uf  taught  to  believe  him  to  bo  a  divine  personage,  supposed 
k-had  lived  thus  from  time  immemorial.  Knowing  only  of 
p  troubled  war  times  before  the  "  great  aud  good  "  Tokuga- 
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wa3,  they  believed  devoutly  in  the  infallibility,  paternal  benev- 
olence, and  divine  right  of  the  Tokugawas. 

The  line  of  shoguns,  founded  by  lyeyasu,  was  the  last  that 
held  or  ever  will  hold  the  military  power  in  Japan.  To  them 
the  Japanese  people  owe  the  blessing  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  of  peace.  Under  their  firm  rule  the  dual 
form  of  government  seemed  fixed  on  a  basis  unchangeable, 
and  the  feudal  system  in  eternal  stability.  There  did  not 
exist,  nor  was  it  possible  there  should  arise,  causes  such  as 
undermined  the  feudalism  of  Europe.  The  eight  classes  of 
the  people  were  kept  contented  and  happy.  A  fertile  soil  and 
genial  clime  gave  food  in  unstinted  profusion,  and  thus  was 
removed  a  cause  which  is  a  chronic  source  of  insurrection  in 
portions  of  China.  As  there  was  no  commerce,  there  was  no 
vast  wealth  to  be  accumulated,  nor  could  the  mind  of  the 
merchant  expand  to  a  limit  dangerous  to  despotism  by  fer- 
tilizing contact  with  foreigners.  All  learning  and  education, 
properly  so  called,  were  confined  to  the  samnraij  to  whom  also 
belonged  the  sword  and  privilege.  The  perfection  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  at  Yedo  kept,  as  was  the  design,  the  daimios 
poor  and  at  jealous  variance  with  each  other,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  "them  to  combine  their  power.  No  two  of  them 
ever  were  allowed  to  meet  in  private  or  to  visit  each  other 
without  spies.  The  vast  army  of  eighty  thousand  retainers  of 
the  Tokugawa  family,  backed  by  the  following  of  some  of  the 
richest  clans,  such  as  Mito,  Kishiu,  Owari,  Echizen,  who  were 
near  relatives  of  the  shdgunal  family,  together  with  the  vast 
resources  in  income  and  accumulation,  made  it  appear,  as 
many  believed,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Tokugawas,  or  the 
bakufu,  or  the  feudal  system,  was  a  moral  impossibility. 

Yet  all  these  foil  to  ruin  in  the  space  of  a  few  months !  The 
bakufu  is  now  a  shadow  of  the  past.  The  Tokugawas,  once 
princes  and  the  gentry  of  the  land,  whose  hands  never  touched 
other  tools  than  pen  and  sword,  now  live  in  obscurity  or 
poverty,  and  by  thousands  keep  soul  and  body  together  by 
picking  tea,  making  paper,  or  digging  the  mud  of  rice-fields 
like  tho  laborers  they  once  despised.  Their  ancestral  tombs 
at  Kuno,  Shiba,  Uyeno,  and  Nikko,  once  the  most  sacred  and 
magnificently  adorned  of  Japanese  places  of  honor,  are  now 
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dilapidating  in  unarrested  neglect,  dishonor,  and  decay.  The 
feudal  system,  at  the  touch  of  a  few  daring  parvenus,  crumbled 
to  dust  like  the  undisturbed  tenants  of  catacombs  when  sud- 
denly touched  or  exposed  to  the  light  of  day.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  princes,  resigning  lands,  retainers,  and  incomes,  re- 
tired to  private  life  in  TOkio  at  the  bidding  of  their  former 
servants,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  mikado.  They  are  now 
quietly  waiting  to  die.  They  are  the  "  dead  facts  stranded  on 
the  shores  of  the  oblivious  years." 

What  were  the  causes  of  these  three  distinct  results  ? 
When  began  the  first  gathering  of  the  waters  which  burst  into 
flood  in  1868,  sweeping  away  the  landmarks  of  centuries, 
floating  the  old  ship  of  state  into  power,  impelling  it,  manned 
with  new  men  and  new  machinery,  into  the  stream  of  modern 
thought,  as  though  Noah's  ark  had  been  equipped  with  engines, 
steam,  and  propellers  ?  To  understand  the  movement,  we 
must  know  the  currents  of  thought,  and  the  men  who  pro- 
duced the  ideas. 

There  were  formerly  many  classes  of  people  in  Japan,  but 
only  two  of  these  were  students  and  thinkers.  The  first  com- 
prised the  priests,  who  brought  into  existence  that  mass  of  Jap- 
anese Buddhistic  literature,  and  originated  and  developed  those 
phases  of  Buddhism  peculiar  to  Japan,  which  have  made  Japan- 
nese  Buddhism  a  distinct  product  of  thought  and  life  among  the 
manifold  developments  of  this,  the  most  widely  professed  relig- 
ion in  the  world.  This  intellectual  activity  and  ecclesiastical 
growth  culminated  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that  time 
Japanese  thought  has  been  led  by  the  samurai j  —  the  military- 
literati,  or  secularly  educated  and  armed  classes.  The  priests 
of  Shinto,  a  less  numerous  and  active  body  of  men,  may  be  in- 
cluded among  the  samurai.  The  secular  intellectual  activity 
of  Japan  attained  its  highest  point  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  Even  as 
far  back  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the  students  of  ancient 
history  began  to  understand  clearly  the  true  nature  of  the 
duarchy,  and  to  see  that  the  shogunato  was  a  military  usurpa- 
tion, which  could  ex*.-i  only  while  the  people  were  kept  in 
ignorance.  The  province  of  Mito  was  especially  noted  for  the 
activity  of  its  scholars,  and  in  it  was  produced  that  historical 
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classic  which  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in  forming  the 
public  opinion  which  now  upholds  the  mikado's  throne.  The 
second  prince  of  Mito,  who  was  born  1622,  and  died  1700,  is 
to  be  considered,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ernest  Satow, 
as  "  the  real  author  of  the  movement  which  culminated  in 
the  revolution  of  1868."  Assembling  around  him  a  host  of 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  Japan,  he  began  the  composition 
of  the  Bai  Nihon  Shi,  or  History  of  Japan.  It  is  written  in 
classic  Chinese,  and  fills  two  hundred  and  forty-three  vol- 
umes, or  matter  equal  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  finished  in  1715,  and  immediately 
became  a  classic.  Though  diligently  studied,  it  remained  in 
manuscript,  copied  from  hand  to  hand  by  eager  students^  until 
1861,  when  the  wide  demand  for  it  induced  its  publication  in 
print.  The  tendency  of  this  book,  as  of  most  of  the  many 
publications  of  Mito,  was  to  direct  tho  minds  of  the  people  to 
the  mikado  as  the  true  and  only  source  of  authority,  and  to 
point  out  the  historical  fact  that  the  shogun  was  a  military 
usurper.  Mito,  being  a  near  relative  of  the  house  of  Tokugawa, 
was  allowed  greater  liberty  in  stating  his  views  than  conld 
have  been  granted  to  any  other  person.  The  work  begun  by 
Mito  was  followed  up  by  the  famous  scholar  Rai  Sanyo,  who 
in  1827,  after  twenty  years  of  continuous  labor,  completed  his 
Nihon  Guai  Shi,  External  History  of  Japan,  in  which  he  gives 
the  history  of  each  of  the  military  families,  Taira,  Minamoto, 
Hnjd,  Ashikaga,  etc.,  who  held  the  governing  power  from  the 
period  of  the  decadence  of  the  mikados.  This  work  had  to 
pass  the  ordeal  of  the  censorate  at  Yedo,  and  some  of  the 
volumes  were  repeatedly  purged  by  the  censors  before  they 
were  allowed  to  be  published.  The  unmistakable  animus  of 
this  great  work  is  to  show  that  the  mikado  is  the  only  true 
ruler,  in  whom  is  tho  fountain  of  power,  and  to  whom  the 
allegiance  of  every  Japanese  is  duo,  and  that  even  the  Tokn- 
gawas  were  not  free  from  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 

The  long  peace  of  two  centuries  gave  earnest  patriots  time 
to  think.  Though  tho  great  body  of  the  people,  botli  the 
governing  and  the  governed  classes,  enervated  by  prolonged 
prosperity  and  absence  of  danger,  cared  for  none  of  theee 
things,  the  serious  students  burned  to  see  the  mikado  again 
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restored  to  his  ancient  authority.  Tliis  motive  alone  would 
liave  caused  reToIution  in  due  time.  They  felt  that  Japan  had 
retrograded,  that  the  military  arts  had  sunk  into  negleet,  that 
the  war  spirit  slumbered.  Yet  on  all  sidca  the  "  greedy 
foreigners "  were  eying  the  Holy  Country.  Already  the 
(jceau  was  a  highway  for  wheeled  vessels.  The  long  scarfs  of 
coal-smoke  were  liecoming  daily  matters  of  familiar  uglinee* 
and  prognostics  of  doom.  The  steam-whistle  heard  by  the 
junk  sailors — aspotent  as  the  ranis'  horns  of  old  —  had  already 
throwndowu  their  wallsof  exclusion.  The  "blackships"  of  the 
"  barbarians  "  passing  Matsuniae  in  one  year  numbered  eighty- 
six.  'Russia  on  the  north  was  descending  upon  Saghalin  ;  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Americans  were  pressing  their 
claims  for  trade  and  commerce.  Tlie  bakufu  was  idle,  making 
few  or  no  preparations  to  resist  the  fierce  harbarianB.  Par- 
sighted  men  saw  that  in  presence  of  foreigners  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  centres  of  government,  Yedo  and  Kirito,  would 
be  immediate  as  it  was  inevitable.  When  it  should  come,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  sh<>gunafo  must  fall.  The  samurai 
would  adhere  to  the  mikado's  side,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
feudal  system  would  follow  as  a  logical  necessity.     It  was  the 

Kof  luxury,  carousal,  and  the  stupor  of  licentious  cai-nival 
most  of  the  daimins,  with  others  of  gloomy  forobodinga, 
tiother  current  of  thought  was  flowing  in  the  direction  of 
stored  mikadonte.  It  may  be  called  the  revival  of  the 
y  of  Pure  Shinto,  and  in  -examining  the  causes  of  the 
:it  revolution  cannot  be  overlooked.  Shinto  is  claimed  to 
le  original  and  indigenous  religion  of  the  Japanese.  The 
iduction  of  Buddhism  and  Chinese  philosophy  greatly 
modiHod  or  "  corrupted  "  the  ancient  faith.  A  school  of  mod- 
ern writers  have  attempted  to  purge  modern  SHinti  and  pre- 
sent it  in  its  original  form. 

According  to  this  religion  Japan  is  pre-eminently  the  Land 
nf  the  Gods,  and  the  mikado  is  their  Divine  Kepresentaiive 
,iiid  Vicegerent.  Hence  the  duty  of  all  Japanese  implicitly  to 
'bey  him.  During  the  long  reign  of  the  shrgifns,  and  of 
ijuddhism,  which  they  favored  and  professed,  few  indeed  knew 
^^^bat  pure  Shinto  was.  Its  Bible  is  the  Eojiki,  compiled  a.  t>. 
^^^p.    Several  other  works  such  as  tlieNihongi,  Manyoshiu,  are 
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nearly  as  old,  and  as  vajuable  in  the  eyes  of  Shinto  scholars 
as  the  Kojiki.  They  are  written  in  ancient  Japanese,  and  can  be 
read  only  by  special  students  of  the  archaic  form  of  the  language. 
The  development  of  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  native 
literature  and  that  of  history  were  nearly  synchronous.  The 
neglect  of  pure  Japanese  learning  for  that  of  Chinese  had  been 
^Imost  universal,  until  Keichiu,  Kada,  and  other  scholars  re- 
vived its  critical  study.  The  bakufu  discouraged  all  such  in- 
vestigation, while  the  mikado  and  Court  at  Kioto  lent  it  all 
their  aid,  both  moral  and,  as  it  is  said,  pecuniary.  Mabuchi 
(1697 -1769)  and  Motoori(1730-1801),Hirata,  (1776-1843), 

each  successively  the  pupil  of  the  other,  are  the  greatest  lights 
of  Pure  Shinto  ;  and  their  writings,  which  are  devoted  to  cos- 
mogony, ancient  history,  and  language,  the  true  position  of 
the  mikado  and  the  Shinto  cultus,  exerted  a  lively  influence  at 
Kioto,  in  Mito,  in  Echizen,  Satsuma,  and  in  many  other  prov- 
inces, where  a  political  party  was  already  forming  with  the 
intention  of  accomplishing  the  abolition  of  the  bakufu  and  a 
return  to  the  Osci  era.  The  necessarv  result  of  the  studv  of 
Shinto  was  an  increase  of  reverence  for  the  mikado.  Bud- 
dhism, Chinese  influence,  Confucianism,  despotism,  usurpation, 
and  the  bakufu  were,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Shintoist,  all  one  and  the 
same.  Shinto,  the  ancient  true  religion,  all  which  a  patriot 
could  desire,  good  government,  national  purity,  the  golden  age, 
and  a  life  best  explained  by  the  conception  of  the  "  Millen- 
nium "  among  Christians,  were  synonymous  with  the  Mikado 
and  his  return  to  power.  The  arguments  of  the  Shintuists 
helped  to  swell  the  tide  that  came  to  its  flood  at  Fushimi. 
Throughout,  and  after  the  war  of  1868-1870,  there  were  no 
more  bitter  partisans  who  urged  to  the  last  extremes  of  logic 
and  severity  the  issues  of  the  war  and  the  "  reformation."  It 
was  the  study  of  the  literature  produced  by  the  Shinto  scholars 
and  the  historical  writers  that  formed  the  public  opinion  that 
finally  overthrew  the  shogunate,  the  bakufu,  and  feudalism. 

Long  before  foreigners  arrived,  the  seeds  of  revolution  were 
above  the  soil.  The  old  prince  of  Mito,  a  worthy  descendant  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  tired  of  preaching  Shinto  and  of  persuading 
the  shugun  to  hand  over  his  authority  to  the  mikado,  resolved  in 
1840  to  take  up  arms  and  to  try  the  wager  of  battle.  To  provide 
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1  sinews  of  war,  he  seized  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  and 
i  down  their  enormous  bronze  bells  and  cast  them  into 
cannon.  By  prompt  measures  Ihe  hakiifu  suppressed  liis  prep- 
arations for  war,  and  imprisoned  him  for  twelve  years,  roleus- 

S  him  oniy  in  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of 

Heanwhilo  Satsuma,  Chushiu,  and  other  Southern  clana 
;  making  extensive  military  preparations,  not  merely  to  be 
rtt&diuoss  to  drive  out  the  possible  foreign  invaders,  but,  as 
Know  know,  and  as  events  proved,  to  reduce  the  sliilgun  to 
I  proper  level  as  one  of  many  of  the  mikado's  vassals.     The 
testors  of  these  most  powerAil  clana  had  of  old  held  equal 
Kk  and  jiowcr  with  lyeyasu,  until  the  fortunes  of  war  turned 
lust  them.     They  had  been  overcome  by  force  or  had  sul- 
By  Burrendered  in  face  of  overwhelming  odds.    Their  adhe- 
1  to  the  Tokugawaa  wai?  but  nominal,  and  only  the  strong 
I  of  superior  power  was  able  to  wring  from  them  a 
Ighty  semblauce   of  obedience.      They  chafed  perpetually 
Per  the  rule  of  one  who  was  in  reality  a  vassal  like  thcm- 
On  more  than  one  occasion  they  openly  defied  and 
Jorcd  the  bakufu's  orders ;  and  the  purpose,  scarcely  kept 
ret,  of  the  Salsuma  and  Chushiu  clans  was  to  destroy  the 
ufu  and  acknowledge  no  authority  but  that  of  the  mikado. 
From  the  Southern  clans  rose  finally  the  voice  in  council, 
I  secret  plot,  the  rou^  irc'Cuf,  and  the  arms  in  the  field  that 
night  the  purpose   for  which  Mito  labored  ;  yet  thcj  would 
fer  have  been  successful  had  not  a  public  sentiment  existed 
lupport  them,  which  the  historical  writers  liad  already 
iktcd  by  their  writings.     The  scholars  could  never  have 
kified  their  heart's  wish,  had  not  the  sword  and  pen,  brain 
B  hand,  —  both  equally  mighty,  —  helped  each  other, 
Notably  pre-eminent  among  the  Southern  daimiCs,  in  per- 
sonal cliaracteristics,  abilitii.^s,  energy,  and  far-sightedness,  was 
liio  Prince  of  Satsuma.     Next  to  Kaga,  he  was  the  weahliiest 
•  ■f  all  the  dnimios.     Had  he  lived,  lie  would  doubtless  have 
Id  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1868.     Besides  givhig  en- 
■  .luragement  to  all  students  of  the  ancient  literature  and  his- 
tory, he  was  most  active  in  developing  the  material  resonrcea 
of  hia  province,  and  iu  perfecting  the  military  organ!  Kation,  so 
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that  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  the  onslaught  on  the 
bakufu,  he  might  have  ready  for  the  mikado  tlie  military  pro- 
vision to  make  his  government  a  complete  success.  To  cany 
out  his  plans  he  encouraged  the  study  of  the  Dutch  and  English 
languages,  and  thus  learned  the  modern  art  of  war  and  scien- 
tific improvement.  He  established  cannon-foundries  and  milk 
on  foreign  principles.  He  saw  that  something  more  was  need- 
ed. Young  men  must  visit  foreign  countries  and  there  acquire 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  The 
laws  of  the  country  forbade  any  subject  to  leave  it,  and  tlie 
bakufu  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  catch  runaways.  By  a  clever 
artifice,  however,  a  number  of  the  brightest  young  men,  about 
twenty-seven  in  number,  got  away  in  one  vessel  to  Europe,  and, 
despite  the  surveillance  of  the  Yedo  officials,  others  followed. 
Among  these  yomig  men  were  some  who  are  now  high  officials 
of  the  Japanese  government. 

The  renown  of  this  prince  extended  all  over  the  empire,  and 
numbers  of  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked 
to  be  his  pupils  or  students.  Kagoshima,  his  capital,  became 
a  centre  of  busy  manual  industry  and  intellectual  activity. 
Keeping  pace  with  the  intense  energy  of  mind  and  hand  was 
the  growing  sentiment  that  the  days  of  the  bakufu  were  num- 
bered, that  its  fall  was  certain,  and  that  the  only  fountain  of 
autliority  was  the  mikado.  The  Satsuma  samurai  and  stu- 
dents all  looked  to  the  prince  as  the  man  for  the  coming 
crisis,  when,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  all,  he  sickened  and 
died.  No  master  ever  left  more  worthy  pupils,  and  those  most 
trusted  and  trusting  were  Saigo  and  Okubo,  Yamaguchi  and 
Katsu.  The  mention  of  these  names  calls  up  to  a  native  the 
most  stirring  memories  of  the  war.  Saigo  became  the  leader 
of  the  mikado's  army.  Okubo,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
bakufu,  was  the  master-spirit  in  council,  and  the  power  be- 
hind the  throne  which  urged  the  movement  to  its  logical  con- 
sequences. At  this  moment,  the  annihilator  of  the  Sags 
rebellion,  crowned  with  diplomatic  laurels,  and  the  conqueror 
of  a  peace  at  Peking,  he  stands  leader  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
foremost  man  in  Japan.  Katsu,  though  the  shogun's  general, 
advised  his  master  from  first  to  last  to  resign  his  position,  and 
thus  saved  Yedo  from  destruction.    The  lesser  men  of  notei 
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pupils  of  Satsnma,  who  now  lioM  positions  of  trust  or  who  hava 
become  disiiitorostcd  Ciuchiiiati  to  show  tlicir  patriotism,  ura 
too  many  to  meiitioa. 

FumiEiarity  with  the  facta  above  exposed  will  enable  ono  to 
understand  the  rush  of  eveuts  that  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
Amuricaii  euvoy.  The  bakufu  was  apparently  at  the  acme  of 
(Ktwer,  The  shugiiii  lyoyoslii  at  Yedo  was  fainiont.  The 
mikado  at  Kiiito,  Komei  Teiino,  fatlier  of  the  present  emperor, 
was  s  man  who  understood  wi:ll  his  true  position,  hated  the 
I'aWufu  as  a  nest  of  robbers,  aud  all  furcignera  as  unclean 
bi-asts.  Within  the  empire,  ail  was  ripe  for  revolution.  Be-* 
iioath  the  portentous  calm,  those  who  would  listen  could  hear 
tlie  rumble  of  the  political  earthquake.  From  without  came 
puffs  of  news  like  atmosplifiric  pulses  portending  a  oyi-loue. 
On  that  Tth  day  of  July,  1853,  the  natural  sea  and  sky  wearing 
perfect  calm,  the  magnificent  fleet  of  the  "barbarian"  ships 
sailed  up  the  hay  of  Yedo.  It  was  the  outer  edge  of  the 
tni-fun.  The  Susquehauna  was  leading  the  squadrons  of  sevcu- 
leeu  nations. 

There  was  ono  spectator  upon  the  bluffs  at  Yokohama  wlio 
was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  men  wlio  could  huild 
such  siiipa  as  those  could  not  be  barbarians.  If  Ihey  were,  it 
were  better  for  the  Japanese  to  become  barbarous.  That  man 
wiis  Katsii,  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

Tlie  barbarian  envoy  was  a  strange  creature.  He  was  told 
to  leave  the  bay  of  Yedo  and  go  to  Nagasaki.  He  impolitely 
refused,  and  stayed  and  surveyed  and  was  dignilied.  This  was 
anomalous.  Other  barbarians  had  not  acted  so ;  they  had 
quietly  obeyed  orders.  Furthermore,  lie  brought  letters  and 
presents,  all  directed''  ToTUEEapEatoiiopJAPAN."  Tbeshogun 
was  not  emperor,  hut  he  must  make  believe  to  be  so.  It 
would  not  do  to  call  himself  the  mikado's  general  only 
(shigun).  Tliis  title  awed  sulBciently  at  home,  but  would  the 
sirangera  respect  it?  A  pedantic  professor  in  the  Chinese 
college  was  sent  to  treat  with  the  barbarian  Perry.  A  chop- 
per of  Chinese  logic,  and  a  stickler  for  exact  terms,  the  fiedaDt 
miiHl,  ait  III  duty  bound,  e.^ult  his  master.  He  may  have 
ooioed  purposely,  or  have  suggested  xuty,  but  as  a  matter  of 
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unquestionable  fact  he  did  allow  to  be  used  in  the  treaties  the 
title  tai'kun,  a  purely  Chinese  word,  meaning  *'  Great  So?- 
oreigu,"  or  "  Exalted  Ruler,"  and  which  in  those  official  docu- 
ments signified  that  he  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  Japan. 
This  title  had  never  been  bestowed  upon  the  shdgun  by  the 
mikado,  nor  had  it  ever  been  used  in  native  official  documents. 
The  bakufu  and  the  pedantic  professor  Hayashi  did  not  mean 
to  lie  to  the  true  sovereign  in  Kioto.  The  bakufu,  like  a  frog, 
whose  belly  is  white,  whose  back  is  black,  could  look  both 
ways,  and  present  two  fronts.  Seen  from  Kioto,  the  lie  was 
white,  that  is,  "  meant  nothing."  Looked  at  by  those  unsus- 
pecting dupes,  the  barbarians,  it  was  black,  that  is,  *'  The  Au- 
gust Sovereign  of  Japan,"  vide  the  preamble  of  the  Perry 
treaty.  Yet  to  the  jealous  emperor  and  court  this  white  lie 
was,  as  ever  w^iito  lies  are,  the  blackest  of  lies.  It  created 
the  greatest  uneasiness  and  alarm.  The  shdgiui  had  no  shadQW 
of  right  to  this  bombastic  figment  of  authority. 

It  was  a  new  illustration  in  diplomacy  of  Esop's  Fable  No. 
26.  The  great  Yedo  frog  puffed  itself  to  its  utmost  to  equal 
the  Kioto  ox,  and  it  burst  in  the  attempt.  The  carcass  of  tliis 
batrachian  in  diplomacy  was  buried  in  Shidzuoka,  a  city  ninety- 
five  miles  southwest  of  Tokio,  in  1869.  The  writer  visited  this 
ancient  home  of  the  Tokugawas  in  1872,  and  in  a  buildiug 
within  a  mile  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  last  *'  Tycoon,'* 
who  is  still  living,  and  within  shouting  distance  of  thousands 
of  his  ex-retainers,  saw  scores  of  the  presents  brought  hy 
Commodore  Perry  lying,  many  of  them,  in  mildew,  rust,  or 

neglect.     They  were  all  labelled  "  Presented  by  the ■ 

of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan."  Yet  the 
mikado  never  saw  them.  The  Japanese  excel  at  a  gibe,  but 
when  did  they  perpetrate  a  sarcasm  so  huge  ?  The  mikado's 
government  had  allowed  the  "  Tycoon  "  to  keep  the  presents 
with  the  labels  on  them  ! ! 

We  may  fairly  infer  that  so  consummate  a  diplomatist  as 
Perry,  had  he  understood  the  true  state  of  affaii's,  would  have 
gone  with  his  fleet  to  Ozaka,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
mikado,  instead  of  with  his  lieutenant  at  Yedo.  Perhaps  he 
never  knew  that  he  had  treated  with  an  underling. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  fo^ 
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I  commerce  in  1859  were  tlie  disarrangement  of  the  prices 
e  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost  univerBal  diatreas  conse- 
mt  thereon,  much  sickness  and  mortality  from  the  iniporta- 
1  of  foreign  diseases,  to  which  was  added  au  exceptional 
luccession  of  destructive  earthquakes,  tai-fnns,  Soods,  fires, 
aiid  storms.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  slioguii 
lyesada  died. 

I  An  heir  must  he  cboseii.     His  selection  devolved  upon  the 
"0,  or  regent,  li,  a  man  of  great  ability,  daring,  and,  as  his 
mies  saj,  of  unscrupulous  villauy.     li,  though  socially  of 
rank,  possessed   almost  supreme  power.      Ignoring  the 
Hilar  choice  of  Hitotsflbashi  (now  in  SbidzQoka),  he  chose 
)  Princo  of  Kisbiu,  a   boy  of    twelve    years   of  age.      In 
fcwer  to   the   indignaut   protests   of   the    princes   of  Mito, 
pizon,  and  Owari,   he  shut   them   up  in  prison,  and  thus 
mated  from  bis  support  tho  near  relatives  of  the  house  of 
rugawa.     At  the  same  time  all  who  opposed  him  or  tlie 
■ufu,  or  who  agitated  the  restoration  of  the  mikado,  be  im- 
rerished,  imprisoned,  exiled,  or  beheaded.     Among  his  vic- 
B  were  many  noble  scholars  and  patriots. 
Erhe  mikado  hoiug  by  right  the  supreme  ruler,  and  ibe  sho- 

a  merely  a  vassal,  no  treaty  with  foreigners  could  be  hind- 

^mg  unless  signed  by  the  mikado. 

The  shogunor  bis  ministers  had  no  right  whatever  to  sign 
the  treaties.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  foreigners  were  press- 
ing the  ratification  of  the  treaties  on  tlie  bakufu,  while  the 
mikado  and  court  as  rigorously  refused  their  consent.  li  was 
not  a  man  to  hesitate.  As  the  native  chronicler  writes :  "  He 
(ati  to  tliink  that  if,  in  tbe  presence  of  these  constant  arri- 
Bs  of  foreigners  of  diOerent  nations,  be  were  to  wait  for  tbe 
l&to  people  to  make  up  their  miuda,  some  unlucky  accident 
[ght  bring  tho  same  disasters  U|x>n  Japan  as  China  bad  al- 
idy  experienced.  He  therefore  concluded  a  treaty  at 
kusgava,  and    aHixod    his   seal    to  it,  after   which  be    re- 

!  tbe  transaction  to  Kiuto.' 
This  signature  to  tbe  treaties  without  the  mikado's  consent 
Irred  up  intense  indignation  at  Kioto  and   throughout  tbe 
iDtry,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other  now  resounded  with 
'  Honor  tlie  mikado  and  expel  the  barbarian."     In 
froL.  cxx.  —  m.  247.  20 
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the  eyes  of  patriots  the  regent  was  a  traitor.  His  act  gave 
the  enemies  of  the  bakufu  a  legal  pretext  of  enmitj,  and  was 
the  signal  of  the  regent's  doom.  All  over  the  country  thoih 
sands  of  patriots  left  their  homes,  declaring  their  intention 
not  to  return  to  them  until  the  mikado,  restored  to  power, 
should  sweep  away  the  barbarians.  Boiling  over  with  patriot- 
ism, bands  of  assassins,  called  ronina  ("'  wave-men,"  or  retain- 
ers who  had  left  the  service  of  their  lords),  roamed  the  coun- 
try ready  to  slay  foreigners,  or  the  regent,  and  to  die  for  the 
mikado.  On  the  23d  of  March  li  was  assassinated  in  Yedo, 
outside  the  Sakurada  gate  of  the  castle,  near  the  spot  where 
now  stand  the  offices  of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Gothic  brick  buildings  of  the  Imperial  College 
of  Engineering.  Then  followed  the  slaughter  of  foreigners, 
and  the  burning  of  their  legations,  the  object  in  nearly  oveiy 
case  being  to  embroil  the  bakufu  with  foreign  powers,  and  thus 
hasten  its  fall.  Some  of  these  amateur  incendiaries  and 
assassins  are  now  high  officials  in  the  mikado's  government. 

The  prestige  of  the  bakufu  declined  daily,  and  the  tide  rf 
influence  and  power  set  in  steadily  toward  the  true  capital. 
The  custom  of  the  shogun's  visiting  Kioto,  and  doing  homage 
to  the  mikado,  was  revived,  which  caused  his  true  relation  to 
be  clearly  understood  even  by  the  common  people.  The  Prmce 
of  Echizen,  by  a  special  and  unprecedented  act  of  the  bakufu, 
was  made  premier.  By  his  own  act,  as  many  believe,  thoo^ 
he  was  most  probably  only  the  cat's-paw  of  the  Southein 
daimios,  he  abolished  the  custom  of  the  daimios'  forced  resi- 
dence in  Yedo.  Like  wild  birds  from  an  opened  cage,  they 
with  all  their  retainers  fled  from  the  city  in  less  than  a  weet 
Yedo*s  glory  faded  like  a  dream,  and  the  power  and  greatoess 
of  the  Tokugawas  came  to  naught.  Few  of  the  clans  obeyed 
any  longer  the  command  of  the  bakufu,  and  gradually  the 
hearts  of  the  people  fell  away.  "  And  so,"  says  the  native 
chronicler,  "  the  prestige  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  which  had 
endured  for  three  hundred  years,  which  had  been  really  more 
brilliant  than  Kamakura  in  the  age  of  Yoritomo  on  a  moonlight 
night  when  the  stars  are  shining,  which  for  more  than  two  him* 
dred  and  seventy  years  had  forced  the  daimi js  to  come  breath- 
lessly to  take  their  tiu:n  of  duty  in  Yedo,  and  which  bad  day 
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1  night  oiglitf  lliousand  vassals  at  its  beck  and  call,  fell  to 
1  in  tbc  apace  of  one  morning." 

"le  clans  now  gathered  at  the  true  miako  (capital)  of 
n,  ending  their  allegiance  to  the  bakufu,  aud  acting  either 
Sording  to  their  own  will  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  mikado's 
.  Hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  a  desire  to  fill  their 
y  coffers  with  the  proceeds  of  commerce  with  them,  swayed 
'  their  minds  like  the  wind  among  reeds,  A  war  of  pamphlets 
ensued,  some  writers  attempting  to  show  that  the  clans  owed 
nlk-gianco  to  the  baknfu.  Others  condemned  the  idea  as 
t  leasonahle,  proving  the  mikado  fo  be  the  solo  sovereign.  The 
ii.ikufii.  acting  upon  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Kioto, 
uij  In  hopes  of  restoring  its  prestige,  bent<all  its  efforts  to 
close  tlic  ports  and  persuade  the  foreigners  to  leave  Japan. 
The  mikado,  nrged  by  the  clamorous  braves,  and  by  kugfj  who 
had  never  soon  one  of  "  the  hairy  foreigners,"  nor  dreamed  of 
their  power,  issued  an  order  for  their  expulsion  from  Japan. 
The  Choshiu  men,  the  first  to  act,  erected  batteries  at  Shimo- 
iiOB^ki.  The  bakufu,  which  was  responsible  to  foreigners, 
commanded  the  clan  to  disarm.  They  refused,  and  fired  on 
foreign  vessels.  They  obeyed  the  mikado,  and  disobeyed  the 
shiigun.  The  bakufu  permitted  and  even  requested  the  for- 
■ij-'ners  to  bombard  the  town.  The  fort  was  demolished,  the 
L'lins  dismounted  or  carried  off,  the  gunners  killed,  and  the 
r!>wn  fired.  The  generous  victors  extorted  an  "  indemnity  " 
of  three  million  Mexican  dollars.  The  bakufu  having  de- 
manded a  suitable  apology  from  the  clan,  and  this  being 
refused,  determined  upon  chastisement,  to  set  an  example  to 
the  wavering  clans,  and  thus  give  proof  of  the  power  it  still 
[losaesscd. 

Ttien  was  revealed  the  result  of  the  long  previous  prepara- 
iim  iu  the  South  for  war.  The  Chilshiu  clansmen,  united  and 
iI'Mt,  were  lightly  dressed,  armed  with  English  and  American 
1  ides,  abundantly  provided  with  artillery,  which  they  fired 
r.ipidly  ami  with  precision,  and  drilled  in  European  fashion. 
They  had  cast  away  armor,  sword,  and  spear.  Chi'shiu  had 
I'jiig  Iwen  a  seat  of  Dutch  learning,  and  translations  of  Dutch 
[iiilitary  works  wore  numerously  made  and  used  there.  The 
l<:iknfii  had  but  a  motley,  half-hearted  army.     The  most  influ- 
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cntial  clans  declined,  or  refused  oatriglit  to  join  the  expedtt 
wliose  purpose  was  condemned  by  almost  all  the  wieeet  Ici 
notably  by  Katsii,  tbe  sliugun's  adviser.  A  camciaigi)  of  a 
moiitlis  ended  in  tbe  utter  and  disgraceful  defeat  of  I 
hakufu  and  the  triumph  of  Chdshin.  The  prestige  uf  I 
shognnate  was  now  irretrievably  ruined. 

The  young  sh'igun  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Bitotsitbi 
who  bad  repeatedly  declined  the  position.     He   brouglit  tarn 
numerous  private  virtues,  but  only  tbe  firmness  of  a  fea 
for  the  criaio  li  hand.     Tbe  average  Japanese  lacks  tlte  s 
ity  and  obsiinacy  of  tbe  Cbinamau,  and  fickleness  ib  t 
to  be  bia  chief  characteristic.       llitotsribaslii,  howeTer,  i 
fickleness  personified.     If   witb   Ihe   help   of  counsellon  I 
could  make  up  bis  mind  to  one  course  of  action,  tlie  ket 
observers  could  never  forecast  the  change  liable  to  ensue  wheo 
new  advisers  were  present.     It  is  evident  tbat  the  appointment 
of  such  a  msu  in  sucb  a  crisis  served  only  to  precipitate  I 
issue. 

Tbe  Prince  of  Tosa  now  openly  urged  tbe  new  8bi)gan| 
resign  his  power,  while  the  counsellors  of  the  fonnor  p 
ently  demanded  the  formation  of  tbe  government  on  Uie  I 
of  tbe  ante-sbjgun  era  prior  to  1200  a.  d.  On  the  19tbl 
November,  1867,  the  vacillating  Hitotsitbashi,  yielding  to  I 
force  of  public  opinion,  tendered  his  resignation.  Thia  i 
long  step  toward  tlie  ancient  regime.  Yet,  as  in  Japan,  wU 
ever  party  or  leader  has  possession  of  tbe  mikado 
of  tbe  situation,  and  as  the  Aidzu  clan,  the  mo<*t  stancl 
loyal  t(t  the  Tokngawa  fumily,  kept  guard  at  tbe  gates  of  d 
imperial  palace,  it  was  still  uncertain  where  the  actual  | 
would  resiiie,  —  whether  in  tbe  Tokugawa  clan,  in  the  o 
of  daimi~)s,  or,  wboro  it  rightfully  belonged,  with  the  Impi 
Court. 

Tlie  clans  of  Satsuma,  Gbr«hiu,  and  Tosa  were  dolerminMi 
not  to  let  tbe  question  bang  in  suspense.  Saigri  and  Okubo  <'^ 
Satsuma,  Kido  of  Cbjsbiu,  Gotu  of  Tosa,  and  Iwakum,s  kng'. 
were  too  much  in  earnest  to  let  the  supreme  opptirtuuity  slip 
They  began  to  stir  up  tbe  court  to  take  advantage  of  the  criu- 
cal  momeut,  and  by  a  bold  coup  d'etat  abolish  the  oHioe  of 
shogun  and  the  bakufu,  re-establish  the  government  on  tto 


ancient  basis,  with  the  mikado  as  sole  ruler,  and  rely  on  the 
Southern  and  some  of  the  Western  clans,  and  the  public 
opinion  already  formed,  to  carry  out  the  measure.  Tlie  four 
men  named  above  were  tlie  chief  actors  in  the  conspiracy 
which  was  executed  on  the  3d  of  January,  1868.  An  edict 
"  was  issued  iu  the  name  of  the  mikado,  which  stated  that  the 
gofeniraent  of  the  country  was  now  solely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Court.  The  bakufu  and  office  of  shognu  were  alwl- 
ished.  A  provisional  government,  with  three  grades  of  office, 
was  formed,  and  the  positions  were  at  once  filled  by  men  loyal 
to  the  new  rulers.  The  Aidzu  clansmen  were  immediately 
dismissed  from  the  guardianship  of  the  palace  gates,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Southerners  took  their  places :  whereupon  the 
indignation  of  the  retainers  of  Tokugawa  knew  no  bounds. 
The  vacillatiug  sh^gun  now  regretted  his  resignation,  and 
wished  himiielf  hack  in  power.  Ho  left  Kioto  with  the  clans 
still  loyal  to  him,  with  the  professed  intention  of  calming  the 
[■assious  of  liis  followers,  but  in  reality  of  seizing  Ozaka  and 
blocking  up  the  communication  of  tlie  Southerners.  He  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  retainers  to  re-enter  Kirto  in  force, 
and  drire  out  the  "  bad  counsellors  of  the  young  emperor." 
He  was  forbidden  by  the  court  to  approach  the  city  with  a 
military  following.  Barriers  were  erected  across  the  two  roada 
leading  to  the  capital,  and  the  Southern  clansmen,  numbering 
about  two  thousand,  posted  themselves  behind  them  with 
artillery.  Hitotaubashi  set  out  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
February,  with  the  Aidzu  and  Kuwana  clans  in  the  front  of  hia 
following,  amounting  to  over  ten  thousand  men.  At  Pushioii, 
a  suburb  of  Kioto,  his  messengers  were  refused  passage 
through  the  barriers.  The  Kiuto  forces  fired  their  cannon, 
and  the  war  was  opened. 

The  battle  lasted  three  days.  In  the  presence  of  overwhelm- 
ing forces,  the  Southern  samurai  showed  not  only  undaunted 
valor,  but  the  result  of  previous  yearg  of  military  training. 
The  hiittlo  wss  not  to  the  strong.  It  was  to  the  side  of  intel- 
ligence, onei^y,  coolness,  and  valor.  The  shogun's  army  was 
t>eaten,  and  in  wild  disorder  fled  to  Ozaka.  The  chief  found 
refuge  upon  an  American  vessel,  and  reaching  Yedo  sought . 
the  Beclusiou  of  his  cattle.    His  own  family  retainers  and  most 
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of  the  subject  clans  (fudai)  and  the  daimios  of  Aidzu,  Sendai, 
and  others  of  the  North  and  East,  urged  him  to  renew  the  fight  and 
restore  his  prestige.  With  a  large  army,  arsenals,  munitions 
of  war  and  fleet  of  ships  vastly  exceeding  those  of  the  mika- 
do, his  chances  of  success  were  very  fair.  But  this  time  the 
vassal  was  loyal,  the  waverer  wavered  no  more.  Refusing  to 
listen  to  those  who  advised  war,  he  hearkened  to  the  counsel 
of  his  two  highest  ministers,  Katsu  and  Okubo  Ichio,  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  never  take  up  arms  against  his  lord,  the 
mikado,  he  retired  to  private  life.  Katsu,  the  old  pupil  of  Sai- 
suma  and  comrade  of  Saigo,  had  long  foreseen  that  the  govern- 
ing power  must  and  ought  of  right  to  revert  to  the  mikado, 
and  braving  odium  and  assassination  he  advised  his  master  to 
resign.  At  this  moment  the  victorious  Southerners,  led  by 
Saigo,  were  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Yedo,  waiting  to  attack 
the  city.  To  reduce  a  Japanese  city  needs  but  a  torch,  and 
the  impatient  victors  would  have  left  little  but  ashes  had  there 
been  resistance.  Eatsu,  meeting  Saigo,  assured  liim  of  the 
submissive  temper  of  the  shogun,  and  begged  him  to  spare  the 
city.  It  was  done.  The  fanatical  retainers  of  Hitotsubashi 
made  the  temple  grounds  of  Uyeno  their  stronghold.  On  the 
4th  of  July  they  were  attacked  and  routed.  The  theatre  of 
war  was  then  transferred  to  the  highlands  of  Aidzu  and  theuce 
to  Hakodate  in  Yezo.  Victory  everywhere  perched  upon  the 
mikado's  brocade  banner. 

The  mikado's  party  was  composed  of  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments which  a  revolution  usually  brings  forth.  Side  by  side 
with  high-souled  patriots  were  disreputable  vagrants  and  scal- 
awags of  every  description,  ronins  or  low  two-sworded  men,ya-t, 
or  "  foreigner-haters,"  "  port-closers,"  and  Shinto  priests  and 
students.  There  were  a  few  earnest  men  whose  darling  hope 
was  to  see  a  representative  government  established,  while 
fewer  yet  eagerly  wished  Japan  to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the 
West  and  join  the  brotherhood  of  nations.  The  object  common 
to  all  was  the  exaltation  of  the  mikado.  The  bond  of  union 
which  held  the  majority  together  was  a  determination  to  expel 
the  foreigners  or  to  revise  the  treaties  so  as  to  expunge  the 
odious  extra-territoriality  clause,  —  the  thorn  that  still  rankles 
in  the  side  of  every  Japanese  patriot.   For  eighteen  months  the 
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energies  of  the^'o-t  or  "  foreigner-Iialera  "  were  utilized  in  the 
camp  in  fighting  the  rchellious  Tokugawa  retainers.  The  war 
over,  the  trials  of  the  new  government  hegan.  The  low,  two- 
sworded  men  clamored  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  tJiat 
tlip  foreigners  should  bo  expelled.  The  Shinto  officials  induced 
fill?  government  to  persecute  the  native  "  Christians,"  demand- 
'  li  the  abolition  of  Buddhism,  the  establishment  of  Shinto  hy 
.  iliut.  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  ou  a  purely  theo- 
cratic basis,  and  echoed  the  cry  of*'  expel  the  barbarian."  Even 
with  the  majority  of  the  high  officials  there  was  no  abandon- 
ment of  the  purpose  to  expel  foreigners.  They  intended  to  do 
it,  but  the  wisest  of  them  knew  that  in  their  present  condition 
thoy  wore  not  able.  Hence  they  simply  wished  to  bide  their 
time,  and  gain  strength.  It  was  a  matter  of  difllculty  to  keep 
patient  thousands  of  swa^ering  braves  whose  only  tools  for 
earning  bread  were  their  swords.  The  first  attention  waa 
given  to  reorganizing  a  national  army  and  to  developing  the 
military  resources  of  the  empire.  All  this  was  done  with  the 
cherished  end  in  view  of  driving  out  the  aliens,  closing  the 
jjorts  of  commerce,  and  bringing  back  the  days  of  dictatorial 
isolation.  The  desire  for  foreign  civilization  existed  mther 
among  the  adherents  of  the  shcigun.  among  whom  were  many 
who  had  been  to  Europe  and  America,  and  who  wished  their 
country  to  take  advantage  of  the  inventions  of  tho  foreigners. 
Yet  many  of  those  very  men  who  wished  the  foreigners  ex- 
pL?Iled,  the  porta  closed,  the  treaties  repudiated,  who  -woTejo-i, 
or  "  ibreiguer-hat«rB,"  and  who  considered  all  aliens  as  only 
a  few  degrees  above  the  level  of  beasts,  are  now  members  of 
fhc  mikado's  government,  the  exponents  of  advanced  ideas, 
;lii!  defenders  and  executors  of  philo-Europeanism,  or  Western 
'  ivdizatiou. 

What  caused  the  change  that  came  over  the  spirit  of  their 
■  heams?  Why  do  they  now  preach  the  faith  they  once  de- 
tntyed  ?  "  It  was  tho  lessons  taught  them  at  Shimonoseki," 
:iy  some.  "  It  was  the  benefits  thoy  saw  would  arise  from 
iiiLimerce,"  say  others. 
Cannon-halls,  commerce,  and  actual  contact  with  foreigners 
doubtless  lielpcd  the  scales  to  fall  from  their  eyes,  but  these 
were  belpa  only.     All  such  means  had  failed  in  China,  though 


tried  for  h&lf  a  century.  They  would  bare  failed  iu  Jq 
also.  It  vas  an  impuhe  from  within  that  urged  the  Japan 
to  join  the  comity  of  nations.  The  noblest  trait  in  the  Jap 
ese  character  is  hia  willingness  to  change  for  the  better  wt 
he  discovers  his  wrong  or  inferiority.  Tins  led  the  loodera 
preach  the  faith  they  once  destroyed,  to  destroy  the  faith  U 
once  preached. 

The  great  work  of  enlightening  the  mikado's  followers  n 
begun  by  the  Japanese  leaders,  Ok ubo,  Kido,  Goto,  —  all 
them  students,  both  of  the  ancient  native  literature  aad 
foreign  ideas.  It  was  finished  by  Japanese  writers.  Ttiekngf, 
court  nobles,  wished  to  ignore  the  existence  of  foreigner*,  dr 
them  out  of  the  country,  or  worry  them  by  appoiating  offio* 
of  low  rank  in  the  Foreign  office,—  then  an  inferior  aub-bnrei 
Okubo,  Goto,  and  Kido  promptly  opposed  the  plaii,  and 
prince  of  the  imperial  blood  to  Hifigo  to  give  the  mikad 
consent  to  the  treaties,  and  to  invite  the  foreign  ministers 
an  audience  with  the  emperor  in  Kioto.  In  a  memoiial  to  t 
mikado,  Okubo  further  gave  expression  to  his  ideas  iu 
memorial  that  astomided  the  court  and  the  wavering  daii 
as  follows :  "  Since  tlie  Middle  Ages  our  emperor 
behind  a  screen,  and  has  never  trodden  the  earth.  Notlunj 
what  went  on  outside  his  screen  ever  penetrated  his  mc 
ear;  the  imperial  residence  was  profoundly  secluded  and  i 
urally  unlike  the  outer  world.  Not  more  than  a  few  oo 
nobles  were  allowed  to  approach  the  throne,  —  a  practice  ti 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  Heaven.  Although  it  ia  the  ( 
duty  of  man  to  respect  his  superior,  if  he  reveres  that  bu| 
too  highly  he  neglects  his  duty,  while  a  breach  is  created  t 
tween  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  who  are  unable  to  eaaH 
their  wants  to  him.  This  vicious  practice  has  been 
in  all  agos.  But  now  let  pompous  etiquette  bo  done  away  *il 
and  simplicity  become  our  first  object.  Kioto  is  in  nti  oMt- 
the-way  position  and  is  unfit  to  be  the  scat  of  govemmM 
Let  his  Majesty  take  up  his  abode  temporarily  at  Osaka,  I 
moving  his  capital  hither,  and  thus  cure  one  of  the  htnub 
abuses  which  wo  inherit  fi-om  past  ages." 

The  memorial  produced  an  immediate  and  lively  e^ct  up 
the  court.    The  mikado  came  in  person  to  the  meetings  of  1 


oouiicil  of  state,  and  before  the  court  nobles  and  daimios  took 
an  oath,  as  an  actual  ruler,  promising  that  "a  deliberative 
assembly  should  be  formed,  all  measures  be  decided  by  public 
opinion,  the  uncivilized  cuBtoms  of  former  times  should  be 
broken  through,  and  tlie  impartiality  and  justice  displayed  in 
the  workings  of  nature  be  adopted  as  a  basis  of  actiou  ;  and 
that  intellect  and  leamiug  should  be  sought  for  throughout  the 
world,  in  order  to  establish  the  fouudations  of  the  empire." 

These  promises  are  either  the  pompous  bombast  of  a  puppet, 
or  the  pregnant  utterances  of  a  sovereign,  who  in  magnanim- 
ity and  wisdom  aspires  to  lead  a  nation  into  a  higher  life. 
'I'hat  such  words  should  in  that  sulilime  moment  fall  from  the 
lips  of  the  chief  of  an  Oriental  despotism  excites  our  sympa- 
thetic admiration.  They  seem  a  sublime  echo  of  afSrmation 
to  the  prophetic  question  of  the  Hebrew  seer,  "  Can  a  nation 
be  born  at  once ! "  They  sound  like  a  glad  harbinger  of  a 
new  and  higher  national  development,  such  aa  only  those  with 
the  strongest  faith  in  humanity  believe  possible  to  an  Asiatic 
nation.  As  njatter  of  fact,  the  words  were  uttered  by  a  boy  of 
sixteen  years,  who  scarcely  dreamed  of  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  the  language  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  high-souled 
parvenus  who  had  made  him  emperor  de  facto,  and  who  were 
resolved  to  have  their  ideas  made  the  foundations  of  the  new 
government.  That  these  promises  have  not  yet  been  fiilfilled 
is  matter  of  fact,  as  it  has  been  made  subject  of  protest  by 
Bomc  of  the  framers  of  the  oath  who  have  waited  long  for  their 
fnlfilraont.  The  result  of  the  memorial,  and  the  ceaseless 
activity  of  Okubo  and  hia  colleagues,  was  the  ultimate  removal 
I  >r  (ho  government  to  Yedo,     It  is  not  easy  for  a  foreigner  to 

iinprehend  the  profound  sensation  produced  throughout  the 
-inpiro  when  the  mikado  left  Kioto  to  make  his  alrode  in  an- 
orher  city.  During  a  millennium  Kinto  had  been  the  capital  of 
Oai  Nippon,  and  for  twenty-five  centories,  according  to  popular 
belief,  the  mikados  had  ruled  from  some  spot  near  the  site  of 
the  sacred  city.  A.  band  of  fanatics  religiously  opposed,  but 
in  vain,  his  journey  eastward.  Yedo  means  "  bay-door."  To 
familiarize  his  penpL-  ivith  the  fact  that  it  was  now  the  capital, 
the  name  of  Yedo  was  clianged  to  TOkio  or  Eastern  Capital. 
The  name  Yedo  has  not  been  used  by  the  natives  since  1^68. 
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Tlien  was  further  developed  the  impulse  to  enter  the  path 
of  modern  civilization.  While  Okubo,  Kido,  Goto,  Iwakora, 
Sanjf),  Itagaki,  Oki,  and  the  rising  officials  sought  to  purge 
and  strengthen  the  political  system,  the  work  of  enlighten- 
ing the  people  and  the  upstarts  raised  suddenly  to  power 
was  done  by  Japanese  writers  who  for  the  first  time  dared 
without  suffering  death  to  tell  their  thoughts.  A  large 
measure  of  freedom  of  the  press  was  guaranteed,  newspapers 
sprang  up  in  the  capital.  Eido,  one  of  the  prime  movers  and 
leaders,  himself  established  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  still  in 
existence,  the  Shimhun  Zasshi.  The  new  government  acted 
generously  to  the  literary  and  scientific  men  among  the  retain- 
ers of  the  Tokugawas,  and  invited  them  to  fill  posts  of  honor 
under  the  government.  Some  of  them  declined  until  the  time 
when  even  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  pen  was  permitted. 
There  were  men  who  in  the  old  days,  braving  odium  and  even 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  bakufu,  had  begun  the  study  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  languages  and  to  feed  their  minds  at  the 
Occidental  fountains.  They  were  obliged  to  copy  their  books 
in  manuscript,  so  rare  were  printed  copies.  Later  on,  the 
bakufu,  forced  by  necessity  to  have  interpreters  and  men 
skilled  in  foreign  arts  and  sciences,  chose  these  students  and 
sent  them  abroad  to  study.  When  the  civil  war  broke  ont 
they  were  recalled,  reaching  Japan  shortly  after  the  fighting 
began.  Then  they  began  the  preparation  of  those  original 
works  and  translations  which  were  eagerly  read  by  the  new 
men  in  power.  Edition  after  edition  was  issued,  bought,  read, 
lent,  and  circulated.  In  these  books  the  history  of  the  West* 
ern  nations  was  faithfully  told,  their  manners  and  customs  and 
beliefs  were  explained  and  defended,  their  resources,  methods 
of  thought  and  education,  morals,  laws,  systems  of  govern- 
ment, etc.,  were  described  and  elucidated.  Notably  pre-emi- 
nent among  these  writers  was  the  schoolmaster  Fukuzawa. 
Western  ideas  were  texts,  he  clothed  them  in  Japanese  words. 
He  further  pointed  out  the  weaknesses,  defects,  and  errors  of 
his  countrymen,  and  showed  how  Japan  by  isolation,  and  the 
false  pride  that  scorned  all  knowledge  derived  from  foreigners, 
had  failed  to  advance  like  Europe  or  America,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  save  his  country  from  conquest  or  decay  but  the 
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nailatioQ  of  the  ideas  which  have  made  Uie  foreigners  what 
Thore  is  scarcely  a  proiuiuent  or  rising  man  iti 
ipan  but  has  read  Fukiizawa's  works,  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
Iges  the  stimulus  and  lasting  benoRt  derived  from  them, 
"ukuzawa  hae  declined  every  one  of  the  many  flattering  offers 
'if  oFRco  and  [lower  under  the  government,  and  still  devotes 
)iimself  to  his  school  and  the  work  of  teachuig  and  transla- 
liou,  consuming  liis  life  in  noble  drudgery.  He  has  lieen 
tlie  interpreter  of  Wes(ern  ideas  and  lii'e,  caring  litlle  about 
the  merely  external  garnish  and  glitter  of  civilization.  His 
hook  on  "  Western  Manners  and  Customs  "  has  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation. 

Xakamura,  also  a  schoolmaster,  has,  besides  writing  on^nal 
ii'acis,  translated  a  considerable  body  of  English  literature, 
'ilin  Stuart  Mill's  "  Essay  on  Liberty,"  Smiles's  "  Self-Help," 
lid  a  few  smaller  works  on  nioraU  and  religion,  which  have 
U-iii  lurge  sales.  His  memorial  on  the  subject  of  Christianity 
and  religious  liberty  made  a  very  profound  impression  upou 
the  emperor  and  court,  and  gave  a  powerful  check  to  the 
nltra-Sliiut  ists.  Mitsukuri,  Kato,  Nishi,  Uchida,  Uriu,  have 
Iso  done  noble  ser^Hce  as  authors  or  translators.  It  is  the 
n  (iter's  firm  belief,  after  nearly  four  years  of  life  in  Jajian, 
mingling  among  the  progressive  men  of  the  empire,  that  the 
reading  and  study  of  books  printed  in  the  Japanese  language 
have  done  more  to  transform  the  Japanese  mind,  and  to  de- 
velop All  impulse  in  the  direction  of  modern  civilization,  thou 
any  other  cause  or  series  of  causes. 

I*iiring  the  past  decade  the  production  of  purely  Japanese  lit- 
erature has  almost  entirely  ceased.  A  few  histories  of  recent 
events,  a  few  war-poems  and  pamphlets  urging  the  expulsion  of 
the  barbarians,  were  issued  previous  to  the  civil  war  ;  but  since 
then  almost  tlie  entire  literary  activity  has  been  exhibited  iu 
translations,  or  the  expression  of  Western  ideas  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  Japanese. 
The  war  was  ended  by  July,  1870,  rewards  were  distributed, 
lid  the  government  was  still  further  consolidated  by  creating 
ii -fmile  offices  and  making  all  titles  which  had  been  hitherto 
lEipty  names  to  have  reality  and  power.  There  was  still,  how- 
^  iT,  much  dead  wood  in  the  ship  of  state,  a  condition  of  chronic 


strain,  a  dangerous  aniutitit  of  &ictioii  in  tlie  mi 
wmugliDg  among  tlic  crew,  and  a  vast  freight  of  bad  cu 
tliat  the  purest  patriots  saw  tlie  good  ship  must  **  odIow),* 
she  was  to  be  saTcd. 

Furthermore,  it  became  daily  more  certain  tliat  nntiooal  i 
velopmeut  and  peace  could  ueror  be  secured  while  the  feuil 
system  existed.     Tbe  clau  spirit  which  it  fostered  w»«  fatal 
national  unity.    So  long  as  a  Japanese  meant  liy  '*  my  countjy 
merely  his  own  clan,  loyalty  might  exist,  bul  patriotism  coi 
not.    The  time  seemed  ripe  for  action.     The  [iress  was  bosy 
issuing  pamphlets  advocating  tbe  abolition  of  feudalism.     Si 
eral  of  the  great  daiuiiuB,  long  before  ready  for  it,  now  open 
advocated  the  change.     The  lesser  ones  knew  better  tbaa 
oppose  it.     The  four  great. clans  Satsuma,  Choshiu,  Toea,  a 
Hizen  were  the  pioneers  of  the  movement.     They  addressed 
memorial   to   the  throne,  in  which   it  was   argued  that  I 
daimius'  fiefs  ought  not  to  be  looked  ou  as  private  pro] 
but  as  the  mikado's  own.    They  offered  to  restore  the 
of  their   elans  to  the  sovereign.      These  were   llie   ext« 
signs  of  the  times.     Back  of  these,  there  were  at  least 
men  who  were  determined  to  sweep  feudalism  away  utt«l 
They  were  Kido,  Okubo,  Iwakura.     The  first  step  was  to  ail 
ish  the  appellation  of  court-noble  (kugc)  and  territorial 
(daimio),  and  to  designate  both  as  kuazokii,  or  uoble  fai 
The  former  heads  of  ctaus  were  temporarily  appointed  | 
ernors.     Tliis   smoothed  the  way.     In   September,  1871, 
edict  went  forth  calling  the  daimius  to  Tokio  to  retire  to 
vate  life.     With  scarcely  an  exception  the  order  was  c\m 
obeyed.     The  men  behind  the  throne  in  TdkiA  were  ready  a 
even  willing  to  shed  blood,  should  their  (the  mikado's)  ca 
mands  be  resisted,  and  they  expected  to  do  it.     The  daim) 
who  were  hostile  to  the  measure  kuew  too  well  the  charaol 
of  the  men  who   framed  the   edict  to  resist  it     The  VlH 
counts  among  the  most  impressive  of  all  his  life's  experienl 
that   scene   hi   the  immense  castle  hall  of  Fukui   wh«D   t 
daimiu  of  Echizen  bade  farewell  to  his  three  tboosaad  ti 
Bworded  retainers,  and  amid  the  tears  and  smiles  and  loTi 
farewells  of  thocity's  populace  left  behind  him  lands, 
and  obedient  followers,  and  retired  to  live  as  a  priTabS  gsnl 
man  in  Tukid. 


'he  lUcent  Itevolutions  tn  Japan. 

Japan's  feudalism  began  nearly  eight  centoriea  ago,  and 
existed  nntil  within  the  year  lt»71.  It  was  not  a  tower  of 
stren^h  in  its  last  days.  Long  before  its  fall  it  was  an  empty 
shell  and  n  colossal  sliam.  Feudalism  is  only  alive  and  vigor- 
oua  vheii  the  leaders  are  men  of  brain  and  action.  Of  nil  the 
daimii'is  there  were  not  ten  of  any  personal  importance.  They 
were  amiable  nol>odies,  great  only  in  stomach  or  silk  robes. 
Many  were  sensualists,  drunkards,  or  titled  fools.  The  real 
power  in  each  clan  lay  in  the  bauds  of  able  men  of  inferior 
ranli,  who  ruled  their  masters.  These  are  now  the  m<-n  who 
rompoge  the  prenent  governjnent  of  Japan.  They  rose  against 
the  shngun,  overthrew  him,  sent  him  to  private  life,  and  then 
compelled  their  masters  the  dainiius  to  do  likewise.  They 
hold  the  emperor  and  carry  on  the  government  in  his  name. 
The  mikado,  however,  is  much  more  of  a  ruler  than  his 
/ain/iinl  ancestors.  Still,  the  source  of  government  is  the 
same.  The  power  has  been  shifted,  not  changed,  and  is  dis- 
played by  moving  new  machinery  and  doing  new  work. 

Who  are  now,  and  who  have  been,  the  actual  leaders  in 
Japan  since  1868  ?  They  are  Okubo,  Kido,  Iwakum,  .Sanjo, 
Goto,  KatsQ,  Soyejima,  Okuma,  Oki,  Ito,  and  many  others 
of  wbora  but  two  or  three  are  kug^,  while  none  arc  daimi^s. 
Almost  all  were  simple  samurai,  or  retainers  of  the  territorial 
nobles. 

The  objects  of  the  revolution  of  1868  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  shngunate  and  the  feudal  system  are  forever  no 
more.  The  mikado  is  now  the  restored  and  beloved  emperor. 
The  present  personage,  a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  lias  already  shown  great  independence  and  firmness  of 
character,  and  may  in  future  become  as  much  the  real  ruler  of 
his  [tcople  as  the  f'zar  is  of  his.  The  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing Shint')  as  the  national  faitb  has  failed  vastly  and  ignoraini- 
kiuely,  though  the  old  Shintn  temples  have  been  pui^d  and  many 
now  ones  erected,  while  official  patronage  and  influence  give 
the  ancient  cult  a  fair  show  in  the  fleshly  eyes  of  tourists  who 
"  dn  "  Japan  in  a  week.  Buddliism  is  still  the  religion  of  the 
Japanese  people,  though  doubtless  on  the  waner  The  promises 
of  the  new  governme>it  as  to  the  formation  of  a  genuine  repre- 
.  sootative  assembly  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
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To  summarize  what  we  have  sought  in  this  paper  to  explain, 
we  have  proved  that  the  shdgun  was  simply  one  of  the  many 
vassals  of  the  mikado  of  comparatively  inferior  grade,  and 
historically  a  usurper  ;  that  the  term  "  tycoon  *'  was  a  diplo- 
matic fraud,  a  title  to  which  the  shugun  had,  officially,  not  the 
shadow  of  right ;  that  the  foreign  diplomatists  made  treaties 
with  one  who  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  them ;  that 
the  bakufu  was  an  organized  usurpation  ;  that  the  stereotyped 
statements  concerning  a  '*  spiritual "  and  a  "  secular  "  emperor 
are  literary  fictions  of  foreign  book-makers  ;  that  feudalism 
arose  upon  the  decadence  of  the  mikado's  power ;  that  it  was 
the  chief  hindrance  to  national  unity,  and  that  it  was  readj 
for  its  fall  before  the  shock  came ;  that  in  all  Japanese  history 
the  reverence  for  the  mikado's  person  and  the  throne  has  been 
the  strongest  national  trait  and  the  mightiest  political  force, 
and  that  the  bakufu  exaggerated  the  mikado's  sacredness  for 
its  own  purposes  ;  that  the  Japanese  are  impressible  and  ever 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  foreign  aids  or  appli- 
ances will  tend  to  their  own  aggrandizement ;  that  nevertheless 
there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to  conserve  the  national  type, 
pride,  feelings,  religion,  and  equality  with,  if  not  superiority 
tOr  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  that  the  true  explanation  of 
the  events  of  the  last  seven  years  in  Japan  is  to  be  sought  in 
these  tendencies  and  the  internal  history  of  the  nation  ;  that 
the  sh~)gun,  bakufu,  and  feudalism  would  have  fallen,  even 
though  foreigners  had  never  landed  in  Japan  ;  that  the  move- 
ment toward  modern  civilization  originated  from  within,  and 
was  not  the  result  of  foreign  impact  or  pressure ;  that  the 
work  of  enlightenment  and  education,  which  alone  could  assure 
success  to  the  movement,  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  native  . 
students,  statesmen,  and  simple  patriots. 

Whether  the  present  philo-Europeanism  will  ripen  into  a 
genuine  desire  to  regenerate  an  Asiatic  despotism,  and  to 
elevate  the  individual  man  in  the  mass  of  political  ciphers  that 
compose  an  Asiatic  population,  we  are  unable  to  prophesy,  or  to 
give  an  opinion  worth  recording.  This  we  believe,  that  unless 
the  modern  enlightened  ideas  of  government,  law,  society,  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  adopted  to  a  far  greater  extent 
in  Japan  than  they  have  been  thus  far,  and  unless  a  mightier 
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spiritual  force  than  either  Shinto  or  Buddhism  13  allowed  uu- 
iitijtedod  operation,  we  see  Uttle  prospect  of  nught  hettcr  thau 
the  gain  of  a  glittering  reneer  of  material  civilization,  and  the 
corroding  foreign  vices  under  which,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Buperior  aggressive  races  of  the  West,  Japan  must  fall  like  the 
doomed  races  of  America  and  Hawaii. 

WiLUAM  E.  Geifpis. 
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Malthgs,  in  his  celebrated  "Essay  on  Population,"  —  a 
work  which  has  been  more  abused  than  it  deserved,  —  makes 
ibis  just  observation  :  "  The  kind  of  despotic  power,  essential 
l'>  voluntary  charity,  gives  the  greatest  facility  to  the  selection 
(if  worthy  objects  of  relief,  without  being  accompanied  by  any 
ill  consequences,  and  has,  further,  a  most  beneficial  effect  from 
tho  degree  of  uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  be  attached 
to  it.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  poor,  that  no  man  f^bould  look  to  charity  as  a 
fund  on  which  lie  may  confidently  dejiend."    (Vol.  II.  p.  430,) 

Mr.  Malthus  may  have  presented  the  data  for  his  reasoning 
in  a  somewhat  cold-blooded  fashion,  yet  they  are  principles 
which  all  the  latest  investigations  under  the  Darwinian  bypothe- 
sirf  are  especially  bringing  into  prominence :  that  the  tendency 
iiT  increase  of  population,  were  it  not  for  destrnctivo  agencies, 
'<;uld  soon  bo  far  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
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consequently  the  principal  remedy  for  pauperism  tnd  aQ  I 
evils  tliiit  coiue  from  reduiidaucy  of  human  Dumben  U  % 
dimtnution  of  )H>pulation,  either  by  prevention  of  marriage 
by  providential  or  natural  destructive  agencies.  In  tJie  glo 
picture  which  Malthus  drew  of  the  immediate  future  of  ^ 
human  race  in  civilized  countries,  where  population  wu  | 
creasing  at  a  so  much  faster  rate  than  the  means  of  BubsisteN^ 
he  somewhat  loft,  out  of  vi^w  two  elements,  which  will  oukel 
essential  difference  in  the  result.  One  was  the  enonnoiul 
crease  of  production  in  civilized  countries,  owing  to  impi 
methods  and  the  use  of  macliinery,  a  growth  which  in  1 
has  more  than  kept  pace  with  that  of  population.  Aud  | 
other,  the  greater  distribution  of  population  over  the  i 
surface,  owing  also  to  the  highly  inventive  talent  of  the  n 
races,  applied  to  means  of  communication.  These  two  e 
as  well  as  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  un  tlio  c 
nent,  have  tended  in  Europe,  ever  since  the  time  of  MalUi 
to  increase  the  ratio  of  subsistence  to  population,  and  in  o 
quence  to  lessen  pauperism  and  its  attendant  evils. 

No  writer,  however,  has  seen  more  clearly  than  this  i 
abused  philosopher  the  dangers  which  lay  at  the  foundol 
the  English  treatment  of  panpcrisni.     The  words  which  eli 
the  extract  we  have  given  above  ought  to  be  print«d  a 
in  every  office  of  the    Poor-Law  administration  Uirt 
England. 

The  English  Poor  Law,  from  which  our  own  has  been  deriij 
fell  into  the  mistake,  even  as  far  back  as  the  reigi]  of  Glitabl 
of  giving  the  English  working  classes  the  feeling  timt  tbe/N 
"  a  right  to  relief"  on  the  part  of  the  governing  classes; 
other  words,  that  "  charity  was  a  fund  "  ou  whiuh  tbey  "  o 
confidently  depend," 

This  communistic  impression  pervaded  every  portion  of  tl 
lowest  stratum  of  English  society.  It  had  its  natural  effect 
The  poorest  of  the  laboring  classes  lost  the  habit  of  self-suppi^n 
and  the  dignity  of  independence.  The  self-preserving  jnstiM 
were  weakened :  men  and  women  showed  no  forusigfat,  i 
knew  that  in  their  distress  they  could  always  depend  oo  I 
atate.  Official  charity  neither  blcsBcd  him  Uiat  gnre  nor  a 
that  took.    Relief  was  merely  a  right  of  the  poor  and  a  b 
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J  the  rich.  It  was  given  without  sympathy  or  diBcrimlnation, 
1  received  without  gratitude.  The  poor  huted  tlio  parish 
t  gave  80  grudgingly,  and  the  officials  found  their  objectB  of 

peficenoe  worse  after  receiving  their  alms  than  before. 
Feither  class  were  benefited.  Morality,  too,  became  sapped 
along  with  aelf-respect.  The  pauper  class  were  as  dissolute  aa 
tliey  were  miserable,  and,  tinder  the  existing  laws,  found  it  for 
their  advantage  to  perpetuate  a  breed  of  paupers.  FamilicB  of 
Iwggars,  prostitutes,  and  paupers,  extending  for  three  or  four 
generations,  were  known  to  the  ofTicialB,  until  llr.  Malthus's 
most  efficient  of  all  "  Poor  Laws  "  intervened,  and  uatural 
forces,  moral  and  physical,  put  an  end  to  the  unhappy  race. 

The  product  of  the  land,  too,  was  consumed  by  those  idle 
*nd  miserable  creatures,  until  in  many  places  the  poor-rates  ate 
up  all  the  profits  of  agriculture.  Piolds  went  to  waste.  Grime 
increased.  Illegitimacy  prevailed.  The  bonest  poor  were  de- 
graded by  the  contact  with  tlie  dependent  and  idle  poor.  The 
system  of  permitting  the  landlords  to  employ  paupers,  whose 
wages  were  filled  out  by  the  parish,  depressed  the  industrious 
laborers.  To  many  hard-working  men  and  women,  struggling 
in  tiitter  poverty,  the  support  by  tbc  parish  or  town  seemed  a 
relief  and  a  luxury. 

Tlio  almsliouse  dependant  was  often  better  ofl"  than  the  self- 
supporting  laborer,  and  few  felt  ashamed  to  secure  the  "  out- 
door relief"  to  wbich  they  knew  they  had  a  legal  claim.  Many 
English  autlioritiea  have  defended  the  old  system,  and  among 
tliem  80  enlightened  a  statesman  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  lalo 
Minister  of  Education,  on  the  ground  that  the  British  poor-rate 
was  a  safeguard  against  revolution.  That  is,  the  right  of  relief 
with  the  English  masses  acted  precisely  as  did  the  "  right  of 
work"  with  the  French  masses  under  Baron  Haussmanu, — 
keeping  them  from  outbreaks  against  the  government.  Wo 
would  hesitate,  even  witli  such  authority,  to  allow  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  English  masses  was  preserved  by  any  such  arti- 
ficial means.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  of  little  value  as  a  safe- 
-uiirdto  the  state.  We  have  all  seen  what  the  "right  of  work" 
1 1. IS  done  to  strengthen  the  French  administrations.  Wo  can 
n.iily  Gslimatc  what  sort  of  fomidation  for  the  massive  British 

iiimon  wealth  the  gratitude  or  fealty  of  paupers  must  be. 
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Lord  HouglitoD  liaa  stated  ttie  English  principle  beUer,  ( 
if  lie  has  failed  to  defend  il ;  "  The  Poor  Law  iu  F     " 
maiiiB  the  only  expression  of  that  principle  which  was  so  i 
tinctly  asserted  in  the  Jewish  legislation,  that  the  claim  of  I 
poor  on  the  rich  is  Dot  only  a  duty  of  religion,  but  a  ri^ 
law.     The  practice  of  the  rest  of  Europe  comes  from  the  il 
that  the  gift  of  alms  is  an  act  of  Christian  love,  to  be  exerc 
without  distinction  of  persons,  even  as  God  makes  his  i 
ehine  on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

The  wisest  authorities,  however,  see  that  the  old  adinini 
tioti  of  the  English  Poor  Law  was  a  failure.    Professor  Fawi 
confesses  that ''  it  came  nearer  bringing  England  to  i 
did  ever  a  hostile  army."     But  the  Profeasor,  who,  vitb  all! 
study  of  tliis  perplexing  subject,  is  somewhat  of  a  tlfdnm 
attributes  all  the  sufferings  of  England,  during  three  cddUi 
of  pauperism,  to  the  abuses  of  out-door  relief.    This  Is  i 
festly  an  error,  as  the  continental  ex)>erienGe  proves  and  o 
mon-aensc  teaches.     We  shall  later  show  how  out-door  r 
may  be  managed  with  the  utmost  benedt,  bi)th  to  the  oI{m| 
relieved  and  to  the  community.    No  doubt  the  out-door  i 
system  was  abused  in  England,  especially  iu  the  complei 
of  the  wages  of  pauper  labor,  the  laws  ui  respect  to  iUegitio 
the  excessive  strictness  in  regard  to  "  settlement,"  ajid  la  | 
great  laxity  as  to  applying  "  the  workhouse  test." 

The  reforms  under  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  Iq 
were  much  needed.     One  of  them  ought  t^  he  adopted  in  e 
of  our  own  States  (as  it  has  been  in   a  few),  and  tliat  i«  \ 
establishment  of  a  central  authority,  dealing  with  all  the  0 
plicated  parish  and  comity  questions  relating  to  pauporiato.  J 

The  rule  compelling  the  able-bodied  vagrant  to  work  outi 
support  in  a  workhouse  is  also  one  that  should  he  intrc 
everywhere  in  this  country.     The  other  changes  were  i 
important. 

The  "  allowance  "  system,  or  that  of  lilling  out  the  « 
paupers,  was  abolished ;  illegitimacy  was  checked  by  n 
the  father  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  child,  ilistt 
paying  the  mother,  as  had  been  the  practice.  The  lav 
settlement  wore  made  more  easy,  so  that  laborer*  could  I 
with  more  freedom  from  one  parish  to  another.    TIra  g 
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(irift  of  this  legislation  wns  in  favor  of  in-door  relief,  as  opposed 
to  out-door,  especially  as  regnrda  atjle-bodied  paupers.     Its  in- 
flaeoco  was  to  lead  the  industrial  classys  to  rely  on  their  own 
y  labor  ratlier  tbaii  on  the   rates.     Tlie  laboring  elass  became 
^^Bed  from  contact  with  the   pauper  class,  and  their  relations 
^^H]  their  employers  were  put  upon  the  usual  footing, 
^^^^ne  great  reform,  however,  did  not  accompany  this  amend- 
]     ^ent  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  which,  if  it  had   been  adopted 
earlier,  might  have  saved  England  untold  miseries  in  the  coa- 
ditioD  of  the  honest  poor,  and  tliat  is,  the  introduction  of  free 
pnptilar  education.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hud  England 
spent  a  fractional  part  of  the  immense  suras  given  annually  iu 
alms  upon  the  education  of  the  masses,  vast  evils  would  have 
been  spared  and  the  wlioie  state  of  the  kingdom  would  have 
been    very   different  now.      School-training  acts  as  a   direct 
counter-agent  to  pauperism.     Uad  the  "right  of  education  " 
been  as  familiar  an  axiom  with  the  English  masses  as  the 
'■  right  of  relief,"  we  should  not  now  hear  of  nearly  a  million 
vpaajwrs  in  a  population  of  twenty-two  millions,  and  know  that 
l^fc  problem  of  pauperism  presents  itself  as  an  almost  insoluble 
^^KbHou  to  the  best  of  the  English  reformers. 
^^^&.nother  practical  reform  also  should  have  accompanied  the 
nTdianges  of  1834,  though  it  is  one  which  lias  never  been  intro- 
duced generally  into  any  poor-law  administration,  and  that  is, 
the  arrangement  of  a  system  of  passes  and  tickets  for  that  class 
of  paupers  who  arc  the  most  troublesome  to  modern  commuui- 
tii'rs,  —  the  tramps  or  vagrants.     A  plan  has  already  been  sug- 
gested, and   partly   acted   on   in  some  counties  of  England, 
whereby  a  tramp  vrill  only  receive  aid  or  shelter  in  case  he  is 
on  hia  dh-oct  journey  to  his  domicile,  and  if  found  without  his 
ticket,  will  be  set  to  work  in  the  nearest  workhouse. 

When  one  recalls  that  of  this  class  of  errant  poor  without 
'I  iiislant  homes  there  are,  according  to  our  methods  of  enumer- 
ition  in  tbia  country,  some  25,000  in  tlieti^tate  of  Massachusetts 
iMiie.  cacli  year,  the  importance  of  any  plan  which  can  satisfy 
'■\k.-  instincts  of  humanity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  restrain  these 
v:i;;abond8,  may  he  appreciated. 

The  first  result  of  these  reforms  was  a  very  considerable 
reduction  of  pauperism  in  England,  and  of  ita  expenses.    The 
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annual  expenditure  for  t1io  poor  fell  from  X  6,750,000  b  i 
five  ycara  preceding  the  pansago  of  the  Act  to  X  4^00A 
while  tlie  average  cost  per  head  of  the  whole  populstko  i 
from  8«.  to  C  8.  and  Sb. 

The  Act  of  I'tiSi  and  tlic  rcgtilations  following  it  remain  al 
stantially  the  Poor  Law  of  England  to  this  day.     Under  it  tl 
is  atill  a  gigantic  pauperism,  so  great  and  so  alarming  that  fl 
English  authorities,  so  far  from  presuming  that  their  treatm 
of  the  subject  is  a  model  to  other  comiuuuities,  should  i 
be  led  to  search  the  foundations  of  their  administration  i 
inquire  wliat  thcj  can  learn  from  other  nations.     It  IS  t 
that  within  the  past  few  years  tiierc  has  been  a  marked  dot 
of  pauperism  in  England.     The  statistics  stand  as  fullowt:' 


0»U™t. 

ToUirupo. 

889,1181 

1.04J.C6* 

847,638 

»98,4M 

76*,ir* 

907^1S 

T06,ST0 

853.e#9 

The  causes  of  this  hopeful  diminution  we  believe  to  be  I 
first  influoiicea  of  a  wider  suffrage  and  of  popular  education  ifi" 
sharponiiig  the  faculties  and  increasing  the  8clf-rcepect  of  llir 
laboring  clasfl  ;  and  the  greater  distribution  of  tlie   prolita  "f 
production  in  higher  wages  throughout  Great  Britain.     For  it 
must  be  remembered,  whatever  elevates  one  stratum  among  tlie 
producing  classes,  elevates  all.    Tlie  beggar  and  the  tramp  feel 
the  influence  of  tlie  better  condition  of  the  next  clasx  aboiM 
them.  ^M 

Still,  a  population  apparently  of  more  than  eight  hundred  mH 
fifty  thousand  paupers  in  1M73,  and  an  annual  puldic  cxpen^K 
turo  upon  the  poor  through  Great  Britain  of  some  $  ST.OOO.WO. 
are  facts  sufBciently  alarming.  We  say  "  apparently,''  fur  tin 
whole  Buljject  of  the  statistics  of  pauperism  is  in  a  liopslei 
bemuddled  condition.  In  this  country  and  in  England  no  I 
tempt  is  made  at  getting  the  average  number  of  dependants  fl 
alms,  but  each  name  or  application  on  the  books  is  countod,! 
tliat  the  same  person  may  be  reckoned  over  and  over  again  4 
a  pauper.  Moreover,  every  recipient  of  the  smallest  amount/ 
out-door  relief  is  recorded  as  a  "  pauper,"  tliottgh  his  o 
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at  least  in  tliis  country,  may  be  for  the  rest  of  the  year  that  of 
a  8elf-fiup(»rting  laborer.  It  is  tfiis  euiifusion  which  has  led 
even  so  respectable  an  authority  as  Professor  Fawceft,  in  hia 
l>ook  on  "  Pauperism,"  to  the  wild  statement  that  the  out-doop 
paupers  in  18(39  in  Philadelphia  were  110,000,  or  about  double 
the  number  (57.821)  realty  relieved  in  that  city  and  the  whole 
State  of  Pennsylvania;  of  whom  probably  loss  than  15,000 
were  receiving  relief  on  any  given  day.  So  in  Ireland  in  the 
year  1869,  235,562  persons  were  returned  as  paupers,  or  an  . 
average  of  nearly  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  population.  But 
the  daily  average  was  only  52,244,  or  about  one  in  uinety  ;  eri- 
dently  a  mucb  fairer  mode  of  estimating  the  proportion. 

In  New  York  there  are  paupers  or  vagrants  who  are  com- 
mitted twenty  times  during  the  year,  and  yet  each  name  ap- 
pears in  the  returns  as  that  of  twenty  diiferent  paupers. 

A  great  reform  has  been  commenced  in  England,  which 
should  be  introduced  and  carried  out  still  further  in  the  poor- 
law  administration  of  all  countries,  and  that  is  tlie  removal  of 
pauper  children  from  almshouses.  There  can  be  no  qucBtion 
to  auy  ouo  familiar  with  the  influences  of  almshouse  life,  that  no 
pauper  child,  of  sound  mind  and  body,  should  be  kept  longer 
(ban  a  ftiw  weeks  in  such  an  asylum.  It  ia  of  the  first  impor- 
tance  to  the  state  that  pauperism  should  not  be  inherited  and 
t  rausmitted,  from  the  familiaj'  scientific  priucipte  that  inherited 
evils  arc  iutensiSed  in  each  new  generation. 

Tlic  British  authorities  had  become  painfully  aware  of  the . 
existence  of  the  most  terrible  curse  upon  their  people  known 
to  modern  communities,  —  iuherited  pauperism,'  They  have 
sought  to  break  it  up  by  removing  children  from  pauper  in- 

•  An  cxlntordinnrr  iiiatHiin:  of  [nlierilcd  paupcnBin  was  f;\vvB  reccnlly  nt  a 
iHecling  of  ihu  Sintu  Clinritica  Aid  Socieij,  in  New  York,  liy  llr.  E,  Ilorris,  regii- 
tnr  iif  ihi;  Biiaril  o(  Uenlth.  A  pauper  uhild,  nnniBi!  Mnrgnral,  wns  luflbTcd  lo 
gmw  up  ntglocKd  in  o  village  gf  Ulster  County,  New  York,  somu  viglity-livs  jean 
(IncB.  aUv  and  two  noelecUit  «UtcriliBve  Iwf^ttcii  sir  ifKeralimii  of  rriminals  Rlld 
pnupvn.  Tbo  loial  number  of  dciccndanM  now  known,  nwinlj'  of  lliis  pauper  child 
Miir|;>rct,  tiuth  liTiii);  and  dvail. uonvici*,  jmupen, criminals,  bcggon,  and  Togniaw, 
. .  til  Smuind  amd  tweM)-diTa».  tn  it  tingle  g^noraltiin  thore  w«ni  •^uventwn  cbil- 
:rrii  OfthuM!  only  thtoo  divil  Man  mnturiiy.  Of  tho  fourteen  turviting,  nloa 
-  ■■•'cd  an  af!)^git(e  UTni  of  Ari)'  jiMin  in  iha  tMlei*  prison)  for  bigli  rrimta,  and 
■.U>-  ulhsr  flro  weru  frrquenilf  in  jnili  and  nimslioiiscs.  Tliis  "  luotliur  of  c^i^li■ 
...lls  "  coit  ilie  couDij  buadrcila  ofiboiuaadi  uf  dolUn. 
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fiaences  and  seiidiiig  out  the  ainisbouse  children  to  board  I 
cotintrf  familieB  at  public  expense.    Tbe  objectiona  of  t^i^es 
Fawcett  to  this  eulightened  measure  are  of  so  purely  a  i 
trinaire  nature,  thattbey  do  not  require  a  formal  rpply,  and  a 
only  interesting  as  showiug  how  siugularly  feeble  the  a  / 
method  of  reasoning  is  in  dealing  witli  practical  reforms. 
Senior's  recent  remarkable  inresligations  in  regard  to  the  d 
trict  almshouse  schools  of  England  are  a  convlnclag  additii 
argument  for  the  "  placing-out "  system. 

It  is  evident  that  with  all  the  threateuing  character  of  Bit 
pauperism,  tbe  country  la  on  tlie  march  of  hopeful  reform,  a 
that  tbe  lowest  depths  of  this  evil  have  been  reached  in  Gn 
Britain. 


The  history  of  pauperism  in  France  ia  a  narratire  of  expi 
ments  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  "  misery  "  which  b 
resulted  iu  a  system  quite  the  opposite  of  the  EiigUsli. 

The  Reformation  which,  in  breaking  up  the  monasteriea,  h 
in  80  many  countries  of  Europe  crowds  of  poor  persons  i 
pendent  on  public  charity,  to  a  certain  degree  passed  I 
France,  and  that  country  retained  its  convouts  and  pla< 
Bhclter,  its  multitude  of  )>oor,  and  the  profound  tbisery  of  ll 
laboring  classes.     In  the  sixteenth  century  the  greatest  dM 
tntioQ   prevailed   in  the   agricultural   districts,  and   a  i 
which    now   amply   supports    thirty-six   millions  could 
barely  sustain  nftcea  millions.     The  class  of  artisans  ms^ 
equally  wretched  plight.     Through  the  century  succeeding  ll 
Reformation  France  was  filled  with  paupeiism.     Tlio  age  t 
Louis  XIY.,  so  glorious  in  literature  and  the  arta,  was  an  a 
of  poverty.      It  was   estimated   by   a   trustworthy    autboi 
(Marshal  de  Vauban,  IMrne   Rnjale")  that  one  t«nth  of  \ 
whole  population  of  tlie  kiugdom  was   reduced   to 
beggary.     "  Of  the  nine  remaining  portions,  live  were  not  I 
condition  to  give  assistance  to  others,  because  they  i 
most  reduced   themselves   to   extreme   misery :   of    (he  I 
remaining,  three  were  embarrassed  with  debts  and  legal  | 
cesses,  and  of  the  remaining  tenth,  consisting  of  the  ] 
nobility,  clergy,  and  high  oHieials,  not  ten  thousguid  | 
are  really  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  affluence." 


The  middle  class  of  people,  he  states,  had  been  much  dimin- 
iobed  ID  Dumber  by  war,  sickness,  and  raiBery,  which  brought 
great  immbors  to  hunger,  and  reduced  many  others  to  men- 
dicity. 

So  wretched  was  the  condition  of  France,  that  De  Jonii^s 
states  the  average  duration  of  human  life  in  Prance  to  have 
been  reduced  to  twenty-four  years  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  at  present  it  is  thirty-six  years.  In  the  reigus  of  Louis 
XV".  and  XVL,  pauporiam  alKtunded,  —  the  result  of  foreign 
wars,  of  civil  and  religious  wars,  of  the  oppression  of  the  no- 
lility,  and  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  court  and  the 

Mr  classes. 

I  III  the  reigu  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  estimated  to  be  in 
iris  alone  forty  thousand  beggars,  and  in  Fraiice  under 

9  XV.  two  hundred  thousand  beggars. 
As  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  iu  1561,  an  effort  was 
ide  to  uirow  the  charge  of  the  poor  on  the  local  authorities. 
B  ordered  by  law  that  the  poor  of  every  town  and  village 
I  supported  by  their  own  locality,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
iall  be  required  la  contribute  to  this  support  according  to 
wr  power,  under  dii-ection  of  their  officials,  magistrates,  and 
Htrgy.  Other  similar  laws  were  passed  in  succeeding  years  ; 
1  no  general  poor-rate  was  laid  in  the  kingdom.  At  length, 
^1740,  the  Parliament  determined  on  a  tax,  which,  however, 
Wer  produced  enough  to  cause  private  charity  to  be  dispensed 
nth.  Domiciliary  relief  became  quite  customary  under  Fran- 
[.,  as  opposed  to  relief  in  hospices,  and  also  under  Henry 
An  edict  of  1-547  provides  that  (1)  for  tlio  able-bodied 
p-ante  work  shall  be  afforded  in  the  diiferent  communes ; 
^)  for  the  sick  and  helpless  at  home,  domiciliary  relief  by 
ymen  or  officials,  the  means  for  which  shall  be  furnished 
^  the  parish ;  and  (3)  for  the  sick  who  are  homeless,  tlio 
biter  of  hospices  and  hospitals.  In  1642,  under  Louis  XV., 
reans  of  the  Poor  were  established,  formed  of  the  clergy 
1  principal  citizens,  who  should  be  empowered  to  distribute 
Gradually,  however,  the  domiciliary  visitation  was  found 
3  injurious  in  its  influence,  and  to  rather  increase  the* evils 
pauperism,  so  that  the  tendency  was  more  and  more  to 
make  use  of  the  hospices  and  places  of  shelter  for  the  poor. 
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To  theso  HdteU  Dieu  and  large  institutions,  winch  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand  had  come  down  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
large  numbers  of  others  were  added.  In  them  charity  degen- 
erated, and  they  became  so  filled  with  abuses  of  administra- 
tion that  central  boards  at  different  times  were  obliged  to  be 
created  to  control  them,  from  the  Chambre  de  Charity  ChrStiinnt 
of  Henry  IV.  to  the  HSpital  Gdnui-al  of  Louis  XIV.  Noth- 
ing, however,  checked  the  evils  of  the  increasing  pauperism. 
There  were,  in  1787,  2,185  hospices  and  hospitals  in  France, 
and  105,000  poor  within  them,  besides  another  vast  multitude 
outside.  These  institutions  became  full  of  abuses,  and  some 
of  them  tended  to  create  the  pauperism  and  crime  they  were 
designed  to  check.  The  final  judgment  of  the  best  minds  in 
France  was  against  the  whole  system,  on  the  grounds  of  its 
insufficiency,  of  its  causing  depopulation,  of  its  increasing  the 
number  of  the  poor,  extinguishing  the  better  sentiments,  and 
absorbing  the  charity-fund.  It  was  recommended  to  confine 
the  hospitals  to  the  treatment  of  incurables  and  the  solace  of 
such  of  the  indigent  as  could  not  be  cared  for  at  their  own 
homes. 

The  Revolutionary  government  attempted  to  make  the  aid  of 
the  poor  a  national  charge.  They  accordingly  ordered,  in  1792, 
that  all  able-bodied  poor  should  be  provided  with  work  by  the 
cantons  on  roads  and  public  works,  and  that  beggars  shoidd  be 
confined  in  houses  of  correction.  In  1793  the  sale  of  hospital 
and  hospices  property  was  commanded,  in  order  to  furnish 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the  various  wild  experi- 
ments of  the  Revolutionary  authorities  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  labor  and  pauperism.  It  need  only  be  said  that 
they  all  failed.  They  served,  however,  to  perpetuate  that  idea 
which  has  been  so  disastrous  in  French  administrations,  of 
^^  the  right  to  labor,"  on  the  part  of  the  masses  as  related  to 
the  government  in  the  large  cities. 

The  rule  of  Napoleon  seems  to  have  recognized  the  wise 
principle  that  the  first  duty  of  a  charitable  administration  is 
to  prevent  the  need  of  charity.  No  right  of  relief  was  recog- 
nized, but  many  institutions  of  beneficence  were  foimded  in 
France  which  still  continue,  while  the  mode  of  assistance  most 
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ciu-i>iirugcd  was  by  domiciliar;^  visitalioii.  One  important 
bniiich  of  iiifititutioQs  for  the  coirection  of  pauperism,  the 
Dtjpots  of  Mundicity,  which  wore  first  intonded  as  workhouses, 
were  founded  under  tho  Empire,  but  at  length  utterly  failed. 

Each  French  administratiou  since  the  Empire  has  proceeded 
id  its  dealings  with  the  poor  ou  similar  principles.  No  legal 
riglit  to  relief  has  been  recognized  ;  tbo  increasing  effort  of 
tbarity  has  been  in  the  rational  direction  of  preventing  the 
need  of  charity  ;  and  the  mode  of  relief  most  approved  of  iu 
France,  in  distinction  from  England,  is  the  "  out-door  relief-'* 

Great  doubt  is  felt  by  the  best  French  thinkers  on.tliis  sub- 
ject of  "  institutional  charity";  foundlings  are  placed  in  pri- 
vate families  rather  than  in  asylums,  and  even  the  influences 
of  the  hospices  are  thought  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  domicil- 
iary assistance  upon  the  character  of  the  poor.  There  may  be 
said  to  be  no  poor-law  in  France,  though  a  certain  jiortiou  of  the 
lax  for  the  poor  is  derived  from  taxes  on  amusemonta  and  vari- 
ous internal  duties.  The  theory  of  the  administration  is  to  give 
the  aid,  inspection,  and  sometimes  the  pecuniary  assistance  of 
the  government  to  the  organized  charities  of  each  district  un- 
der the  Ifurcaus  of  Beneficence,  which  are  managed  by  leading 
citizens  and  by  the  clergy.  The  stimulus  to  contributions  is 
afforded  by  the  iiilluence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  domi- 
ciliary visitation  is  made  by  individuals  acting  under  these 
bureaus,  while  the  government  contributes  solidity  and  pecun- 
iary aid  to  these  cliarittcs.  The  greatest  preventive  of  pauper- 
ism, however,  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  that  is  popular 
education.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  French  population 
over  twenty  years  of  age  cannot  read  or  write, 

(Tertain  it  is,  whether  owing  to  the  French  mode  of  relief,  or 
to  tlie  absence  of  a  poor-law,  or  to  the  more  equal  diatribution 
of  landed  property,  or  to  other  more  remote  causes,  pauperism 
does  not  present  so  terrible  a.  front  iu  France  as  iu  England ; 
it  is  not  so  much  seen,  it  is  not  believed  to  be  of  so  degraded  a 
type,  and  there  is  more  hope  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Its  cost 
is  only  about  one  eighth  as  much  as  in  England. 

Still,  one  of  tbe  highest  authorities  on  this  subject,  Baron  de 
Mutteville,  in  liia  official  Report  on  Pauperism  (1854).  proves 
that,  in  tbe  poorer  departnicuts  of  France,  the  amount  of  ap- 


parent  pauperism  is  equal  to  that  of  England.     He  selectg;  cut 
munes  to  the  number  of  9,330,  with  a  population  of  16,800,M 
or  less  than  half  of  the  whole  jiopulation,  and  he  comiiares  U 
portion  of  France  with  England  and  Wales,  contaiuiug  a  pod 
lation  of  nearly  19,000,000.     In  the  same  year  (1847)  1 
latter  contained  1,876,541  officially  enumerated  paapere,  o 
ID  10 ;  the  French  departments  contained  1,329,659  paupc 
or  1  in  12.5  ;  in  both  countries  the  inmates  of  asylni 
hospitals  not  being  included.     In  England,  for  that  year,  I 
expense  for  the  poor  was  about  $ 30,000,000,  or  say,  9\C  f 
head  for  the  pauper  ;  in  Franco,  $  3,400,000,  or  aboot  •  2 J 
per  capita.     In   London,  for  that  year,  with  a  population  I 
2,500,000,  there  were   300,000  poor,  or  1    pauper   in   8 ; 
Paris,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000,  75,000  paupers,  or  l| 
13.     Comparing  different  provinces,  the  Baron  reckons  If 
14.3  as  paupers  in  Lancashire ;  1  in  12.5  in  the  Departmil 
of  the  Rhone.     In  the  Department  of  the  North,  1  in  abauti 
in  Wiltshire,  1  in  6.25.    lu  Mars(?illes,  1  in  7  ;  and  iu  Bordi 
1  in  7.    In  England,  out  of  London,  1  in  12.5  ;  in  France,  i 
of  Paris,  1  i[i  12.5,     In  both  countries,  the  agricultural  i 
ties  are  found  the  poorest,  and  iu  both  BoraO  rural  parUhw  d 
worse  than  the  towns.     We  cannot  but  tliink.  however,  1 
the  French  statistics  reckon  as  paupers  almost  every  oaeiH 
receives  even  the  smallest  out-door  relief,  while  those  coiuil| 
in  England  are  either  residents  in  the  almshouses  or  r 
very  large  support. 

The  records  of  a  few  years  since,  according  to  Do  Villeneui 
show  that  those  receiving  out-door  relief  (through  the  Biu 
of  Boneiicence)  in  1846  num1)ered  806,970  ;  tliose  in  hospiti 
and  hospices,  including  infants,  amounted  to  710,465  ;  i 
the  total  1,617,435  out  of  a  population  of  34.944,947. 
should  be  remarked   that   the  usual  English  returns  do  ] 
thus  include  the  foundlings  or  the  insane,  and  those  tn  1 
pit^ls  and  asylums. 

In  1)^60,  according  to  Emminghaus,  there  wero  tn  ] 
11,366  Bureaus  of  Beneficence,  assisting  1,213,684  of  Uiep 
the  expenses  being  $4,503,409. 

France,  equally  with  England,  has  made  a  great  firogresafl 
diminishing  pauperism.     The  Prance  of  to-day  is  tt  far  ll 
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I  more  prosperous  country  than  the  France  of  the  Middle 
The  laud  which  once  hardy  supported  15,000.000,  now 
■"'ipijorta  86,000,000 ;  the  production  of  grain  has  riseu  per 
'  ipita  ill  the  proportion  of  1.65  to  2  from  1791  to  1840,  and 
haa  increased  from  49,000,000  of  liectolitrea  to  90,000,000.  A 
crop  of  120,000,000  hectolitres  of  potatoes  occupies  lands  for- 
merly waste  ;  the  jirodace  of  manufactured  tissues  has  douhled 
in  fifty  years.  In  thirteen  years  of  this  century  there  was  an 
increase  of  more  than  500,000  houses.  Tlie  average  of  human 
life  has  increased  nearly  50  jier  cent.     Property  has  become 

ll^more  divided,  and  probably  no  country  of  Europe  contains  so 

^^Bge  a  number  of  persons  raised  above  waut. 

I^^Ea  remarkable  experiment  with  pauperism  is  that  of  a  Oer- 
mail  manufacturing  town  near  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  —  Elber- 
feld.  This  municipality  was  sorely  afflicted,  some  twenty  years 
since,  with  a  chronic  condition  of  pauperism.  The  usual  ma- 
chinery of  almshouses  or  of  private  charily  did  not  diminish  it. 
If  people  gave  freely  and  indiscriminately,  the  poor  came  to 
depend  on  alms;  if  too  many  public  means  of  relief  were 
aCFordedj  there  was  a  current  of  paupers  thither  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  1853,  with  a  population  of  50,364,  there 
were  relieved  4,224  paupers,  or  about  1  in  12.  A  certain  be- 
nevolent gentleman  —  Hcrr  von  der  Heydt  —  undertook  to 
introduce  a  reform  in  the  followiug  manner:  He  had  the  city 
divided  for  the  purpose  into  eighteen  (li.'*trictH,and  an  overseer, 
serving  voluntarily,  appointed  by  the  common  council,  over 
each.  Each  district  again  was  divided  into  fourteen  sections, 
and  a  visitor  apjiointed  for  eacli  section.  This  visitor  was  re- 
<iuirc(l  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  he  was  never  allowed  to  vnsit 
more  than  four  families,  and  sometimes  only  two.  These  fami- 
lies ho  was  obliged  to  visit  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  All  tiiese 
visitors  were  called  upon  to  meet  every  fortnight,  report  to  the 
overseer,  discuss  their  cases  of  relief,  receive  their  money  for 
the  ensuing  two  weeks,  and  give  account  of  what  they  had 
already  spent. 

The  most  particulai"  inquiries  were  thus  made  into  every  case 
relieved,  whether  each  person  was  doing  all  in  his  power  for 
his  own  support,  and  whether  his  relatives  were  obeying  the 
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law  in  contributing  toward  his  maintenance.  The  object  of 
the  visitors  of  the  poor  was  not  merely  to  give  alms,  but  to  en- 
courage and  advise  unfortunate  and  ignorant  people,  and  thus 
prevent  poverty.  The  whole  system  was  thus  one  of  close 
supervision  and  moral  assistance  of  the  poor  by  the  more  con- 
fortable  classes.  The  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate  were 
brought  together ;  the  well-off  and  intelligent  had  an  official 
right  to  direct  the  ignorant  and  destitute. 

To  complete  the  organization,  the  overseers  themselves  met 
and  reported  to  the  poor  commissioners  of  the  town,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  the  moneys  for  outdoor  relief.  The  best 
citizens  were  found  willing  to  serve  gratuitously  as  visitors  or 
overseers  ;  indeed,  the  place  was  considered  one  of  some  honor. 
These  officials  were  appointed  by  the  common  council.  The 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  common  council  and 
mayor,  and  served  for  three  years.  The  poor  administration, 
then,  of  this  city  of  75,000  inhabitants,  consists  of  a  commission 
of  9  members,  18  overseers,  and  252  visitors,  all  serving  gra- 
tuitously.  The  theory  of  the  system,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a 
close  house-to-house  visitation  and  careful  inspection,  by  citizens 
serving  under  officials,  whose  object  is  to  prevent,  not  encour- 
age, pauperism.  What  have  been  the  results  ?  A  brief  table 
will  convey  them  best,  the  reader  bearing  in  mind  that  the  new 
system  was  introduced  in  1854 :  — 


Year. 

Population. 

Paupers  relleTed 

1853 

50,364 

4,224 

1855 

51,259 

2,948 

1860 

54,002 

1,521 

1865 

63,686 

1,289 

1873  (aboat) 

78,000 

980 

Or,  in  other  words,  before  the  new  plan  was  introduced,  one  in 
twelve  was  a  pauper,  and  now  one  in  eighty. 

The  cost  has  also  fallen  from  about  $  38,000  in  1847  to  about 
$  17,000  in  1873.  The  average  cost  of  relief  in  1855  -  1859 
was  only  some  $  18,000  per  annum.  A  still  greater  reduction 
of  cost  would  have  been  shown,  but  for  the  increased  prices  of 
provisions  and  all  commodities  during  the  past  few  years. 

Whether  this  Elberfeld  system  can  be  imitated  in  other 
countries  is  a  question,  as  few  citizens  could  bo  found,  at  least 
in  American  cities,  able  and  willing  to  give  so  much  time  to 
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ttic  visit&tton  of  the  poor.  The  whole  shows,  also,  a  closeness 
of  inspection,  and  a  thorotighness  of  ofticJal  work  to  which 
neither  England  nor  the  United  States  are  accustomed. 

Pauperism  has  fortunately  not  yet  heen  deeply  planted  in 
the  United  States.  The  rural  communities  have  their  poor, 
who  receive  more  or  loss  of  aid  from  their  neighbors,  and  now 
and  then  O1lt'^ioor  relief  from  the  authorities,  but  it  would  be 
surprising  to  a  European  observer  to  discover  how  few  there 
are  in  our  villages  who  dei^nd  entirely  on  alms.  The  writer 
has  been  familiar  with  not  a  few  towns  of  considerable  popula- 
tion in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  where  not  a  single 
resident  pauper  could  be  found,  and  where  benevolent  ladies 
were  a  good  deal  puzzled  on  whom  to  bestow  their  alms. 
^^The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  utterly  untrustworthyj  on 
lount  of  the  practice  of  reckoning  every  name  as  a  person. 
Weover,  the  recipients  of  ont-door  relief  are  oOen  persons  who 
i  the  rest  of  the  year  support  themselves. 
■In  the  large  cities,  however,  owing  to  the  number  of  helpless 
Isickl^  persons,  left  there  by  tlie  current  of  immigration,  the 
I  competition,  the  occasional  business  panics,  and  the 
8  of  accident  or  misfortune,  the  multitude  of  the  very  poor 
These,  through  the  influence  of  indiscriminate  clmri- 
B  and  the  contact  with  great  numbers  of  equally  degraded  per- 
I,  are  rapidly  becoming  pauperized.  Thus  all  the  tramps, 
pthose  gypsies  of  modern  civilization  —  of  the  comitry  collect 
I  in  the  great  cities,  and  form  a  society  of  paupers.  Pauperism 
is  becoming  a  fixed  condition  in  our  large  towns. 

A  poor  law  may  be  said  to  exist  through  most  of  the  Union  ; 
that  is,  the  local  communities  are  required  to  support  their  own 
poor  by  taxation.     Similar  features  to  those  in  the  English  law 
are  found  in  our  own  ;  such  as  those  requiring  near  relatives 
to  be  responsible  for  one  another  in  case  of  pauperism  resulting 
from  misforLuue  ;  distinguishing  between  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary  poverty;    rules  of  "settlement"   for  the   wandering 
pftuiicr,  and  those  providing  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pauper 
children.     Still,  the  principle  has  never  been   impressed  upon 
j     ^e  American  poor  that  they  have  •'  a  right  to  relief."    Parishes 
I^Hb  not  obliged  to  make  allowances  in  supplement  of  wages  ; 
^^Blper  workmen  have  not  been  forced   upon   unwilling  em- 


ployera,  and  the  needy  have  only  received  the  asfiiataDce  v 
humanity  dictated.      The  universal  feeling  among  Amerid 
poor  is  of  horror  at  receiving  public  alius,  and  the  lowMt  d 
of  all  misery  and  degradation  in  their  minds  is  a   rcBideuM^fl 
the  almshouse.    What  may  be  called  the  commujiistic  Of  Jewi 
feature  of  the  Englieh  law  — the  right  of  every  man  to  workq 
relief — has  never  been  recognized  in  the  United  States,  IhM 
nowhere  are  the  duties  of  humanity  more  strongly  admiUei! 

The  good  fortune  of  the  United  States  is  due  priiunrily  to  I 
abundance  of  arable  land  and  the  comparatively  alight  f 
of  population  on  subsistence  ;  and  secondarily,  to  the  inSiu 
of  free  institutions,  popular  education,  and  pure  religion  o|x 
selected  race,  or  a  mixture  of  races.  The  influence  bothl 
general  suffrage  and  of  the  Protestant  faith  is  to  cultivatei 
dividual  sclf-rospcct  and  independence;  and  wherever  UlttMfl 
there  cau  he  little  of  the  spirit  of  pauperism. 

Great  reforms,  too,  are  in  progress  in  our  pauper  adminisl 
tion  which  promise  even  better  thiugs  in  the  future. 

Central  boards  of  charities  have  been  created  in   i 
the  States,  which  tend  to  give  unity  of  administration  to  p 
and  town  management  of  the  poor.    Classification  is  introdul 
into  the  care  of  paupers;  and  above  all,  the  effort  has  I 
in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts  to  withdraw  all  [ 
children,  not  diseased  in  mind  or  body,  from  almshoDAea,! 
to  place  them  in  private  families.     This  humane  aud  i 
plan  will  at  once  tend  to  break  up  inherited  paupcrinm. 
ought  to  be  an  axiom  of  the  poor-taw  administration  throD| 
out  the  Union,  that  nopauper  child,  of  sound  mind  aud  I 
should  l>e  retained  In  an  almshouse.    The  creation  of  volunt^ 
associations  to  inspect  the  almshouses  and  public  chariU< 
various  States  will  introduce    new  life  into  pauper  i 
ment,  and  infuse  the  system  with  the  humanity  and  iiitoDigl 
of  the  fortunate  classes.     The  existence  also  of  privale  a 
ations  of  wide  scope  and  activity  in  our  cities,  to  lake  ehul 
of  homeless  children,  natiu-ally  breaks  up  the  IransmieMonl 
pauperism. 

We  append  a  table,  carefully  prepared,  of  in-door  aiifi  ooM  J 
relief  in  three  of  the  most  populous  States  and  large  i 
made  up  in  the  same  year  with  the  census.     Sucli  enu 


tions,  however,  are  only  Approximate,  on  account  of  tlio  differ- 
ent claasiEications  in  different  cities;  and  the  fact  that  in 
MaKsactiusettB,  Boston  provides  for  both  her  own  paupers  and 
the  State  paupers.  Moreover,  as  we  remarked  before,  there  U 
no  syatem  in  the  registering  of  paupers  in  the  United  States." 

'I'lic  great  queatiou  of  the  best  metliod  of  relief,  whether  in 
almshouses  or  by  out-door  assistance  and  domiciliary  visitation, 
is  still  a  moot  question  in  the  science  of  pauperism. 

Tlie  instance  of  Ireland  is  always  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  almshouse  relief,  where  the  introduction  of  a  strict  "  work- 
house test"  and  the  lessening  of  "  soup-kitchen"  and  out-door 
relief  has  apparently  remarkably  reduced  pauperism.  The  in- 
door paupers  are  to  the  out-door  paupers  in  Ireland  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  five  to  ono,  while  in  England  the  ont-door  are 
to  the  in-door  as  eight  to  one ;  and  in  England  (according  to 
the  metliods  of  enumeration)  one  in  twenty-five  is  a  pauper, 
ivliilo  in  Ireland  the  proportion  is,  according  to  Professor 
I'awcett,  QUO  to  seventy-four,  or,  more  exactly,  one  to  ninety. 
-lill,  these  figures  are  not,  as  we  have  observed  before, 
tiioroiighly  trustworthy,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  superior  condition  of  Ireland  in  this  respect  is  due 
to  the  OJiormouH  emigration  which  has  relieved  so  much  during 
the  [laat  few  years  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence, 
and  to  the  large  "  poor-rate  "  (which  appears  in  no  statistical 
returns)  paid  by  the  Irish  in  America  for  the  relief  of  their 
kinsmen  at  home.  The  wonderful  experiment  we  have  de- 
tailed ofElberfold  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  judicious 

•  TJio  rollowing  Blnlislicj  were  prrpnTt'il  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Hiinborn,  llio  fonnur 
Si.-i:nfU>7  of  ihc  Stnto  Bonnl  of  Charities  :  — 

liotteu.  1S7J.  — ln-<Iuur  poor.  1,U)B  (iivorngc.  618),  1  in  233;  cost  ot  ivliole 
-■ipiwrl,  »  r>2,80B  :  erisl  per  capitn.  S  100.83. 

Arlii  ID  iliu,  l,Tna  Stiilo  pnupcri  sciu  Tiom  Bosloii  (nverni^r,  BOO},  vtal,  $DT.>100. 
Total,  wliollj  siipportcil  bj  Boiton,  S,800 ;  nverage.  1,418;  prr  ccni  of  populuiion, 
1  inll6.     Tutiilcoal,  taaO.OOi);  cost  pcrcnjiilit,  g;8.SS. 

Partial  lUfTort  ( Boston),  whole  niitn)>cr,  TfiSa ;  per  cent  to  popnlniion,  I  rn 
ia,.V     T..UI  cnsl,  1911,1)00;  dnl  pvr  eapiln,  >  II.7S. 

Total  out-door  and  in-door  rdief,  10,000  (nvcrngc, 4.000) ;  percent  to  population, 
1  in  38.S.     TomI  otsI,  1.110,000;  nverni,"!;  post-per  ciipita.  •.II. 

iiuloH,  IST4.  —  In  door  nilii-r.  960;  per  cent  Id  popnintion,  I  in  ass.S;  eD*I, 
}U,S03  ;  ooH  per  rnpiU,  1 134  !>U 

rtinl  tnppon,  whole  number,  II, Oil  ;  \xt  cent  to  jiopulmion,   I  in  3aS  5  ; 
|i^  •  100,000 ;  ■verngc  cosi  per  cnpiin,  S  9. 
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l«m  or  out-door  relief,  with  close  personal  visitation,  can 
Rcomplisli. 

Our  own  system  socms,  on  the  whole,  the  more  judiciouB ; 
that  is,  a  careful  mingling  of  out-door  and  in-door  relief.  It 
olten  happens  that  a  little  relief  given  judiciously  by  a  i-elieving 
officer  ill  a  sniaU  community  will  keep  a  family,  suddenly 
etrickeu  by  misfortune,  from  absolute  dependence.  Tlie  resi- 
dence ill  an  almshouse  degrades  and  pauperizes.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  every  community  that  no  member  of  it  should  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  pauperism  No  disease  is  so  dangerous. 
For  that  reason,  it  may  often  be  better  for  a  village  or  small 
town  to  spend  considerable  sums  in  outrdoor  relief,  rather  than 
have  a  portion  of  the  population  accustomed  to  the  degradation 
and  dependence  of  the  almshouse. 

Out-door  relief  in  large  communities  by  public  authorities  ia, 
however,  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  deserving  character  of  the  claimants,  and 
because  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  misused  as  a  means  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  The  true  principles  would  seem  to  be 
that  (1)  in  no  case  should  outrdoor  relief  be  given  to  the  abl&- 
bodied  male  poor,  but  they  should  be  required  to  earn  their 
Bupport  in  workhouses:  (2)  that  out-door  relief  should  not  be 
given  by  public  authorities  in  cities,  but  should  be  loft  to  or- 
ganized voluntary  associations  ;  (3)  that  outrdoor  relief  should 
be  given  in  villages  and  small  towns  only  on  such  conditions 
and  in  such  modes  as  would  prevent  future  pauperism  ;  and 
in  cases  of  sudden  misfortune,  as  to  widows  deprived  by  sudden 
death  of  their  husbands,  to  families  of  young  children  struggling 
to  maintain  themselves  during  the  sickness  of  parents,  and  to 
the  aged  and  impotent  poor. 

'Ilie  error  of  the  English  administration  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  much  in  the  excessive  giving  of  outrdoor  relief,  as 
tiio  feeling  implanted  in  the  poor  of  a  '■  right  to  relief,"  and  in 
the  early  giving  of  alms  uistead  of  education. 

It  is  a  cheering  thought  that  in  all  countries  there  is  a  degree 
nf  success  in  tlie  struggle  with  this  gigantic  evil.  The  gloomy 
fi  irohodings  of  Malthua  have  not  been  realized.  Subsistence 
has  increased  faster  than  population.  Moreover,  the  invention 
and  application  among  the  laboring  classes  of  various  ingenious 
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modem  devices  have  averted  some  of  the  most  thieateDiiig 
dangers  to  the  poor.  Insurance  has  applied  the  savings  of  4U 
to  the  protection  of  the  few  who  arc  unfortunate.  Ck>-operatioo 
has  sometimes  given  the  advantage  of  capital  to  labor.  Savmgs- 
banks  have  cultivated  the  economy  and  temperance  of  die 
working  classes,  and  have  applied  their  savings  to  reproducdan. 
Cheap  means  of  communication  have  distributed  their  nmnben, 
and  political  rights  have  elevated  their  self-respect. 

In  general,  whatever  elevates  the  dignity  of  the  laborer,  or 
sharpens  his  faculties,  or  improves  his  character  and  strengtiieiii 
his  self-control,  or  tends  to  distribute  wealth  and  to  make  the 

■ 

possession  of  land  easy,  in  so  far  tends  to  prevent  the  peculiar 
debasement,  dependence,  and  misery  which  con8titate-panpe^ 
ism.  In  that  far  future  of  good,  for  which  the  benevolent 
sceptic  and  the  Christian  alike  labor,  though  with  different 
hopes,  —  the  first  hues  of  whose  morning  we  sometimes  see,— 
there  may  be  indeed  the  poor,  but  there  need  be,  we  may  hope, 
no  paupers.  There  may  be  individual  misfortune,  weakness, 
and  inequality,  but  there  need  be  no  degradation  or  dependence, 
or  massed  and  crowded  "  misery." 

Charles  L.  Bragb. 


Art.  IV.  —  Spenser. 

Chaucer  had  been  in  his  grave  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ere  England  had  secreted  choice  material  enough  for  the  mak- 
ing of  another  great  poet.  The  nature  of  the  individual  man 
and  of  men  living  together  in  societies  seems  to  have  its  peri- 
odic ebbs  and  floods,  its  oscillations  between  the  ideal  and  the 
matter-of-fact,  so  that  the  doubtful  boundary  line  of  shore 
between  them  is  in  one  generation  a  hard  sandy  actuality 
strewn  only  with  such  remembrances  of  beauty  as  a  dead  sea- 
moss  here  and  tlicre,  and  in  the  next  is  whelmed  with  those 
lacelikc  curves  of  ever-gaining,  ever-receding  foam,  and  that 
dance  of  joyous  spray  which  for  a  moment  catches  and  holds 
the  sunshine. 

From  the  two  centuries  between  1400  and  1600  the  inde&t- 
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igtiblc  Ritson  iu  liis  BihKographia  Poeli'ca  lias  made  us  a  cata- 
li>)piO  of  some  six  hundred  English  [loets,  or,  more  properly, 
vcrse-miikers.  Ninetj-nine  in  a  hundred  of  tliem  are  mere 
tiiLmes,  most  of  tlieni  no  more  than  shadows  of  names,  some  of 
flicm  mere  initials-  Nor  can  it  be  said  of  them  that  their  works 
tiavo  perished  because  they  were  written  iu  an  obsolete  dialect ; 
for  it  is  the  p)cm  that  keeps  the  language  alive,  and  not  the 
language  that  buoya  up  the  poem.  The  revival  of  letters,  as  it 
is  called,  was  at  first  the  revival  of  ancient  letters,  which,  while 
it  made  men  pedants,  could  do  very  little  toward  making  them 
jioets,  much  less  toward  making  them  original  writers.  There 
was  nothing  left  of  iho  freshness,  vivacity,  invention,  aud  care- 
li-ss  faith  in  the  present  which  make  many  of  the  productions 
■I'  the  Norniau  Trouvi^res  delightful  reading  even  now.  The 
.'  liole  of  Europe  during  the  fifteenth  century  produced  no  hook 
viliicti  1ms  continued  readable,  or  has  become  iu  any  sense  of 
the  word  a  classic.  I  do.not  mean  tliat  that  century  lias  left  ua 
no  Illustrious  names,  that  it  was  not  enriched  with  some  august 
intellects  who  kept  alive  the  apostolic  succession  of  thought 
and  speculation,  who  passed  along  the  still  unestingui»hed 
toi'ch  of  iutelligencc,  the  Imnpada  vita,  to  tltosc  who  came 
after  them.  But  a  classic  is  properly  a  book  which  mahitaius 
itself  by  virtue  of  that  happy  coalescence  of  matter  and  style, 
that  innate  and  exquisite  sympathy  between  the  thought  that 
gives  life  and  the  form  which  consents  to  every  mood  of  grace 
and  dignity,  which  can  be  simple  without  being  vulgar,  ele- 
vated without  being  distant,  and  which  is  something  neither 
ancient  nor  modern,  always  new  and  incapable  of  growing 
old.  Tt  is  not  his  Latin  which  makes  Horace  cosmopolitan, 
nor  can  Bt'ranper's  French  prevent  his  becoming  so.  No 
hedge  of  language  however  thorny,  no  dragon-coil  of  centuries, 
will  keep  men  away  from  these  true  apples  of  the  Ilesperides 
if  once  they  have  caught  sight  or  scent  of  them.  If  poems 
die,  it  is  because  there  was  never  true  life  iu  tlieni,  that  is, 
that  true  poetic  vitality  which  no  depth  of  thought,  no  airi- 
noaa  of  fancy,  no  sincerity  of  feeling  can  singly  communicate, 
lint  which  leaps  throbbing  at  touch  of  that  shaping  faculty  the 
imagioatiop.  Take  Aristotle's  ethics,  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, the  theology  of  Aquinas,  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astroa- 


oiny,  tho  BmaU  politics  of  a  provincial  city  of  the  Middle 
tDix  in  at  vrill  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Chriatian  mytJioIogj'. 
tell  me  what  chance  there  is  to  make  an  immortal  poctn 
such  an  incongruous  mixture.  Can  tliese  dry  bones  lii 
Yes,  Dante  can  create  such  a  soul  under  these  ribs  of  d( 
that  ono  hundred  and  fiHy  odJtions  of  liis  poem  shall  be 
for  in  those  last  sixty  years,  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  c 
since  his  death. 

Accordingly  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  complainta 
sometimes  heara  of  the  neglect  of  our  older  literature  are 
regrets  of  archroologistB  rather  than  of  critics.  One  does 
need  to  advertise  the  squirrels  where  the  nut-trees  are, 
could  any  amount  of  lecturing  persuade  them  to  spend  tl 
teeth  on  a  hollow  nut. 

On  the  whole,  tho  Scottish  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  centurv 
has  more  meat  in  it  than  the  Knglish,  hut  this  is  to  say  Terr 
little.  Where  it  is  meant  lo  be  serione  and  lofty  it  falls  inlti 
tlie  same  vices  of  unreality  and  allegory  which  were  the  fasliiou 
of  the  day,  and  which  there  are  some  patriots  so  fearfully  ami 
wonderfully  made  as  to  relish.  Stripped  of  the  archaisms  (that 
turn  every  y  to  a  meaningless  «,  spell  which  qvh'tlk,  shako  »cAai.t, 
bugle  howgiU,  powder  puldir,  and  will  not  let  us  simply  whisUu 
till  we  have  puckered  our  months  to  quhisnitiy,  in  which  tk 
Scottish  antiquaries  love  to  keep  it  disguised,  —  as  if  it  were 
nearer  to  poetry  the  further  it  got  from  all  hnmaa  recognitioii 
and  sympathy,  —  stripped  of  these,  there  is  little  to  (listingui 
it  from  the  contemporary  verae-mongering  south  of  the  Twi 
Their  compositiona  are  generally  as  atiff  and  artificial 
lis,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  popular  ballad-poetry  of  .''( 
land  (some  of  which  posaibly  falls  within  this  period,  tliuui^Ii 
most  of  it  is  later)  which  clambers,  lawlessly  if  you  will,  bntm 
least  freely  and  simply,  twining  the  bare  stem  of  old  tradili'>: 
with  graceful  sentiment  and  lively  natural  sympathies.  I  fijil 
a  few  sweet  and  flowing  verses  in  Dunbar's  "  Merle  and  Ni|t>: 
ingale,"  —  indeed  one  whole  stanza  that  has  always  seemed 
exquisite  to  me.     It  is  this  :  — 

'■  Nu'er  sweeter  noise  was  henrd  by  living  m»n 
'I'han  nioilu  litis  rourrj',  gvnlle  iiiglitlngiili!. 
Ber  Boiind  wunt  wiili  [be  river  as  it  lan 
Out  t1irou<>b  [be  IVish  anrl  (luurished  luaiv  wlc 
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O  merle,  quoth  she,  O  fool,  kn»e  off  thy  tnlc. 
For  in  thy  song  good  teaching  there  is  none, 
For  both  are  lost,  —  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  slonu." 

t  except  this  lucky  poem,  I  find  little  else  in  the  serious 
of  Dunbar  tliat  does  not  seem  to  mo  tedious  and  pe- 
I  dare  eay  a  few  more  lines  miglit  be  found  scattered 
)  and  there,  hut  I  Itold  it  a  sheer  waste  of  time  to  hunt 
|pr  these  thin  needles  of  wit  buried  in  unwieldy  haystacks  of 
If  that  bo  genius,  the  less  wo  Iiave  of  it  the  better. 
B  "Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  over  which  the  excel- 
bt  Lord  Hailes  went  into  raptures,  is  wanting  in  everything 
ft  coarseness ;  and  if  his  invention  dance  at  all,  it  is  like  a, 
iley-slavein  chains  under  the  lash.  It  woulibe  well  for  us  if 
B  sins  themselves  were  indeed  such  wretched  hugahoos  as  he 
B  painted  for  us.  What  he  means  for  humor  is  but  the  duU- 
fc  vulgarity;  his  satire  would  be  Billingsgate  if  it  could,  and, 
ing,  becomes  a  mere  ofTcncc  in  the  nostrils,  for  it  takes  a 
feat  deal  of  salt  to  keep  scurrility  sweet.  Mr.  SibbaKl,  in 
"  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poetry,'*  has  admiringly  preserved 
!  than  enough  of  it,  and  seems  to  End  s  sort  of  national 
^or  therein,  such  as  dolighta  his  countrymen  in  a  haggis,  or 
■tAie  German  in  his  muer-kraut.  The  uninitiated  foreigner  pul6 
his  handkerchief  to  his  nose,  wonders,  and  gets  out  of  Ihe  way 
aa  soon  as  he  civilly  can.  Barbour's  "Bnis,"  if  not  precisely 
a  poem,  has  passages  whose  simple  tenderness  raises  them  to 
that  level.  That  on  Freedom  is  familiar.  But  its  highest 
merit  is  the  natural  and  unstrained  tone  of  manly  courage  in 
it,  the  easy  and  familiar  way  in  which  Barbour  always  takes 
chivalrous  conduct  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  if  heroism  were 
the  least  you  could  ask  of  any  man.  I  modernize  a  few  verses 
to  show  what  I  mean.  When  the  King  of  England  turns  to 
riy  from  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  (and  Barhour  with  his 
usual  generosity  tells  us  he  has  heard  that  Sir  Ayiner  de 
Valence  led  him  away  by  the  bridle-rein  against  his  will), 
Sir  Giles  d'Argente 
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Snw  the  king  tliue  and  Iiin  mcnic 

Shape  ibum  to  dec  so  apoeillly, 

Ue  vaoio  right  to  the  king  in  hy  [hastily] 


*» 
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And  said,  '  Sir,  since  ihnt  ia  so 
HiBt  ye  thus  gate  your  giit«  will  go. 
Have  fe  good-ds; ,  fur  back  will  J : 
Tet  never  tied  1  ccrUinlf, 
And  I  chooBu  here  to  bide  and  die 
Tlian  to  live  sTiamefiillj-  nnd  fty.' " 

The  "  Brus  "  ib  in  many  ways  tbe  best-rhymed  chronicle  e 
written.     It  is  national  in  a  high  and  generous  way,  but 
confess  I  have  little  faith  in  that  qnality  in  literature  which  B 
commonly  called  nationality,  —  a  kind  of  praise  seMoin  gi«ii 
where  there  ia  anything  better  to  be  said.       Literature  tlial 
loses  its  meaning,  or  the  best  part  of  it,  when  it  geta  bey« 
sight  of  tlie  parish  steeple,  is  not  what  I  anderetaiid  by  lit^ 
aturo.     To  tell  you  when  you  cannot  fully  taste  a  book  tluib| 
is  because  it  is^o  thoroughly  national,  is  to  coudemii  tbe  b 
To  say  it  of  a  poem  is  even  worse,  for  it  is  to  say  tbat  wld 
should  be  true  to  the  whole  compass  of  human  Datare  i 
only  t«  some  north-and-by-east-half-east  point  of  it.     I  can  ni- 
dei'stand  the  nationality  of  Firdnsi  when,  looking  sadly  back 
to  the  former  glories  of  his  country,  be  tells  us  that  "ibe 
nightiugalo  still  sings  old   Persian  "  ;  I  can   nnderstnod  I 
nationality  of  Barns  when  he  tmiis  his  plough  aside  to  a 
the  rough  burr  thistle,  and  hopes  ho  nlay  write  a  song  or  ft 
for  dear  auld  Scotia's  sake.    Tbat  sort  of  nationality  bcloi 
to  a  country  of  which  we  are  all  citizens,  —  tbat  country  oDl 
heart  which  has  no  boundaries  laid  down  on  the  map. 
great  poetry  must  smack  of  tbe  soil,  for  it  must  be  rooted  i 
it,  must  suck  life  and  substance  from  it,  but  it  must  do  so  wl 
the  aspiring  instinct  of  the  pine  that  climbs  forevt 
diviner  air,  and  not  in  the  grovelling  fashion  of  tbe  pota 
Any  verse  that  makes  you  and  me  foreigners  ia  not  ooly  ■ 
great  poetry,  but  no  poetry  at  all.     Dunbar's  works  were  f 
interred  and  edited  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Jjaiag,  H 
whoso  is  national  enough  to  like  thistles  may  browse  tliAnI 
bis  heart's  content.     I  am  inclined  for  otlier  paatore,  hivi 
long  ago  satis6ed  myself  by  a  good  deal  of  dogged  reftdiug  tbst 
every  generation  is  sure  of  its  own  share  of  bores  without  b>^^ 
rowing  from  tbe  past. 

A  little  later  came  Gawaiii  Douglas,  wboM  translation  c 
^neid  Is  linguistically  valuable,  and  whose  introductioDsl 


the  seventh  and  twelfth  books  —  tlie  one  doscrihing  winter  and 

the  otiier  May  —  have  been  safely  praised,  they  are  so  hard  to 

read.     There  is  certainly  some  poetic  feeling  in  them,  and  the 

welcome  to  the  sun  comes  as  near  enthuBiastn  as  is  possible  for 

a  ploughman,  with  a  good  steady  yoke  of  oxen,  who  lays  over 

one  furrow  of  verse,  and  then  turns  about  to  lay  the  next  as 

cleverly  alongside  it  as  ho  can.     But  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  good 

B  to  hold  up  this  item  kind  of  description  any  longer  as  de- 

rving  any  other  credit  than  that  of  a  good  memory.     It  is  a 

lerQ  billof  parcels,  a  pos(-mor?em  inventory  of  nature,  where  im- 

Hnation  is  not  merely  not  called  for,  but  would  be  out  of  place. 

Cby,  a  recipe  iu  the  cookery-book  is  as  much  like  a  good  diu- 

B  this  kind  of  sluEf  is  hke  true  word-painting.     The  poot 

1  a  real  eye  in  his  head  does  not  give  us  everythmg,  but 

By  the  be»t  of  everything.     He  selects,  he  combines,  or  else 

I  what  is  characteristio  only,  while  the  false  style  of  which 

B  been  speaking  seems  to  be  as  glad  to  get  a  pack  of  im- 

inences  on  its  shoulders  as  Christian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 

1  lo  be  rid  of  his.     One  strong  verse  that  can  bold 

btf  upright  (as  the  French  critic  Rivarol  said  of  Dante)  with 

fc  bare  help  of  the  substantive  and  verb,  is  worth  acres  of  thia 

i  cordwood  piled  stick  on  stick,  a  boundless  continuity  of 

^ness.    I  would  rather  have  written  that  half-stanza  of  Long- 

Pow's,  in  the  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  of  the  "  billow  that 

rept  her  crew  like  icicles  from  her  deck,"  than  all  Oawain 

iglas's  tedious  enumeration  of  meteorological  phenomena 

;  together.     A  real  landscape  is  never  tiresome ;   it  never 

teonts  itself  to  us  as  a  disjointed  succession  of  isolated  par- 

'  ticulars  ;  wo  take  it  in  with  one  sweep  of  the  eye, —  its  light,  its 
shadow,  its  melting  gradations  of  distance  ;  we  do  not  say  it 
is  this,  it  is  that,  and  the  other ;  and  wo  may  be  sure  that  if  a 
icrlplion  in  poetry  is  tiresome  there  is  a  grievous  mistake 
inewbere.  All  the  pictorial  adjectives  iu  the  dictionary  will 
\  bring  it  a  hair's-breadth  nearer  to  truth  and  nature.  The 
t  is  that  what  we  sec  is  in  the  mind  to  a  greater  degree  than 
inly  aware.  As  Coleridge  says,  — 
"  O  laiiy,  we  rowivi;  Imt  what  we  pive, 
And  in  our  life  aloni:  dotli  Nnlurc  live !  " 

I  bare  made  the  unfortunate  Dunbar  the  text  for  a  diatribe 
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on  the  subject  of  descriptive  poetry,  because  I  find  that  this  old 
ghost  is  not  laid  yet,  but  comes  back  like  a  vampire  to  suck 
the  life  out  of  a  true  enjoyment  of  poetry,  —  and  the  medicine 
by  which  vampires  were  cured  was  to  unbury  them,  drive  a 
stake  through  them,  and  get  them  under  ground  again  with  all 
despatch.  The  first  duty  of  the  Muse  is  to  be  delightful,  and  it 
is  an  injury  done  to  all  of  us  when  we  are  put  in  the  wrong  by 
a  kind  of  statutory  affirmation  on  the  part  of  the  critics  of  some- 
thing to  which  our  judgment  will  not  consent,  and  from  which 
our  taste  revolts.  A  collection  of  poets  is  commonly  made  up, 
nine  parts  in  ten,  of  this  perfunctory  verse-making,  and  I  never 
look  at  one  without  regretting  that  we  have  lost  that  excellent 
Latin  phrase.  Corpus  poetarum.  In  fancy  I  always  read  it  on 
the  backs  of  the  volumes,  —  a  body  of  poets,  indeed,  with  scarce 
one  soul  to  a  hundred  of  them. 

One  genuine  English  poet  illustrated  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  —  John  Skelton.  He  had  vivacity,  fancj, 
humor,  and  originality.  Gleams  of  the  truest  poetical  sensi- 
bility alternate  in  him  with  an  almost  brutal  coarseness.  He 
was  truly  Rabelaisian  before  Rabelais.  But  there  is  a  freedom 
and  hilarity  in  much  of  his  writing  that  gives  it  a  singular 
attraction.  A  breath  of  cheerfulness  runs  along  the  slender 
stream  of  his  verse,  under  which  it  seems  to  ripple  and  crinkle, 
catching  and  casting  back  the  simshine  like  a  stream  blown  on 
by  clear  western  winds. 

But  Skelton  was  an  exceptional  blossom  of  autumn.  A  long 
and  dreary  winter  follows.  Surrey,  who  brought  back  with 
him  from  Italy  the  blank-verse  not  long  before  introduced  by 
Trissino,  is  to  some  extent  another  exception.  He  had  the 
sentiment  of  nature  and  unhackneyed  feeling,  but  he  has  no 
mastery  of  verse,  nor  any  elegance  of  diction.  We  have  Gas- 
coyne,  Surrey,  Wyatt,  stiff,  pedantic,  artificial,  systematic  as  a 
country  cemetery,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  whole  time  desperately 
in  love.  Every  verse  is  as  flat,  thin,  and  regular  as  a  lath,  and 
their  poems  are  nothing  more  than  bundles  of  such  tied  trimly 
together.  They  are  said  to  have  refined  our  language.  Let  as 
devoutly  hope  they  did,  for  it  would  be  pleasant  to  be  grate- 
ful to  them  for  something.  But  I  fear  it  was  not  so,  for  only 
genius  can  do  that ;  and  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  are  inspired 
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men  in  comparison  with  them.  For  Sternhold  was  at  least  the 
author  of  two  noble  stanzas :  — 

'*  The  Lord  descended  from  above 

And  bowed  the  heavens  high, 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 

The  darkness  of  the  sky ; 
On  cherubs  and  on  cherubims 

Full  royally  he  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds 

Came  flying  all  abroad." 

But  Gascojme  and  the  rest  did  nothing  more  than  put  the  worst 
school  of  Italian  love  poetry  into  an  awkward  English  dress. 
The  Italian  proverb  says,  *'  Ingleso  italianizzato,  Diavolo  incar- 
nate," that  an  Englishman  Italianized  is  the  very  devil  incarnate, 
and  one  feels  the  truth  of  it  here.  The  very  titles  of  their 
poems  set  one  yawning,  and  their  wit  is  the  cause  of  the  dul- 
ness  that  is  in  other  men.  "  The  lover,  deceived  by  his  love, 
repenteth  him  of  the  true  love  he  bare  her."    As  thus  :  — 

"  Where  I  fought  heaven  there  found  I  hap ; 
From  da^iger  unto  death, 
Much  like  the  mouse  that  treads  the  trap 

In  hope  to  find  her  food, 
And  bites  the  bread  that  stops  her  breath,  — 
"So  in  like  case  I  stood." 

*^  The  lover,  accusing  his  love  for  her  imfaithfulness,  proposeth 
to  live  in  liberty."    He  says :  — 

"  But  I  am  like  the  beaten  fowl 
That  from  the  net  escaped, 
And  thou  art  like  the  ravening  owl 
That  all  the  night  hath  waked.'* 

And  yet  at  the  very  time  these  men  were  writing  there  were 
simple  ballad-writers  who  could  have  set  them  an  example  of 
simplicity,  force,  and  grandeur.  Compare  the  futile  efforts 
of  these  poetasters  to  kindle  themselves  by  a  painted  flame, 
and  to  be  pathetic  over  the  lay  figure  of  a  mistress,  with  the 
wjld  vigor  and  almost  fierce  sincerity  of  the  "  Twa  Cor- 
bies " :  — 

*'  As  I  was  wnlking  all  alone 
I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  moan. 
The  one  unto  the  other  did  say, 
Where  shall  we  gang  dine  to-day  ? 
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In  beyond  that  old  turf  djke 

I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight ; 

And  naebody  kens  that  he  lies  there 

But  his  hawk  and  his  hound  and  bis  lady  fair.      \ 

His  bound  is  to  the  hunting  gone, 

His  hawk  to  fetch  the  wild  fowl  home. 

His  lady  has  ta'en  another  mate, 

So  we  may  make  our  dinner  sweet. 

O'er  his  white  bones  forevermair      f    "^-^ 

The  wind  shall  blow  forevermair." 

There  was  a  lesson  in  rhetoric  for  our  worthy  friends,  could 
they  have  understood  it.  But  they  were  as  much  afiraid  of  an 
attack  of  nature  as  of  the  plague. 

Such  was  the  poetical  inheritance  of  style  and  diction  into 
which  Spenser  was  born,  and  which  he  did  more  than  Uny  one 
else  to  redeem  from  the  leaden  gripe  of  vulgar  and  pedantic 
conceit.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  born  the  year  after  him,  with  t 
keener  critical  instinct,  and  a  taste  earlier  emancipated  than 
his  own,  would  have  been,  had  he  lived  longer,  perhaps  even 
more  directly  influential  in  educating  the  taste  and  refining  the 
vocabulary  of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors. 
The  better  of  his  pastoral  poems  in  the  ^^  Arcadia  "  are,  in  my 
judgment,  more  simple,  natural,  and,  above  all,  more  pathetic 
than  those  of  Spenser,  who  sometimes  strains  the  shephe^'s 
pipe  with  a  blast  that  would  better  suit  the  trumpet.  Sidney 
had  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  it  was  unsophisticated  sentiment 
rather  than  rusticity  of  phrase  that  befitted  such  themes.*  He 
recognized  the  distinction  between  simplicity  and  vulgarity, 
which  Wordsworth  was  so  long  in  finding  out,  and  seems  to 
have  divined  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  English  that 
is  always  appropriate,  and  never  obsolete,  namely,  the  veiy 
best.f  With  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Campion,  his 
experiments  in  adapting  classical  metres  to  English  verse  are 
more  successful  than  those  of  his  contemporaries.     Some  of 

*  In  his  "  Defence  of  Poesy  "  ho  condemns  the  archaisms  and  proTincialimis  of 
the  "  Shcphcnrs  Calendar." 

t  "  There  is,  as  ydu  must  have  heard  Wordsworth  point  out,  a  langaage  of  pmCi 
intclligihle  English,  which  was  spoken  in  Chaucer's  time,  and  is  spoken  io  can; 
equally  understood  then  and  now  ;  and  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  written  and  per 
manent  standard,  as  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  great  meana  of  preaerring  it."— 
Southof's  Life  and  Correspondence,  III.  193,  194. 
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his  elegiacs  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  ear,  and  it  can  hardly  he 
douhtod  that  Coleridge  Ijorrowed  from  liie  eclogue  of  Strephon 
and  Klaiu3  tho  pleasing  movemont  of  his  own  Catullian  Hcnde- 
eitxyllahlvi,  Speitaer,  perhaps  out  of  deforcuce  to  Sidney,  also 
tried  his  hand  at  EliigUeh  hexameters,  tho  introduction  of  which 
was  claimed  hy  hia  tVieiid  Gabriel  Harvey,  who  thereby  assured 
lo  liimself  an  immortality  of  grateful  remembrance.  But  the  re- 
sult was  a  Borios  of  jolts  and  jars,  proving  that  the  language  had 
run  off  the  track.  He  seems  to  have  been  half  conscious  of  it 
hiraaelf,  and  there  is  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  what  he  writes  to 
Harvey:  "I  like  your  late  English  hexameter  so  exceedingly 
well  that  I  also  enure  my  pen  sometime  in  that  kind,  which  I 
find  indeed,  as  I  have  often  heard  you  defend  in  word,  neither 
so  hard  nor  so  harsh  but  that  it  will  easily  yield  itself  to  our 
mother- tongue.  For  the  only  or  chiefest  hardness,  which 
seemeth,  is  in  the  accent,  which  sometime  gapeth  and,  as  it 
were,  yawneth  ill-favoredly,  coming  short  of  that  it  should, 
and  sometime  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  number,  as  in 
Carpenter;  the  middle  syllablo  being  used  short  in  speech, 
when  it  shall  be  read  long  in  verse,  seemoth  Ijko  a  lame  gos- 
ling that  draweth  one  leg  after  her;  and  Heaven  being  used 
short  as  one  syllable,  when  it  is  in  verse  stretched  out  with  a 
diastole,  is  like  a  lame  dog  that  holds  up  one  log."  •  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  Spenser's  hexameters  should  have 
been  written  by  the  man  who  was  so  soon  to  teach  his  native 
language  how  to  soar  and  sing,  and  to  give  a  fuller  sail  to 
English  verse. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facta  in  our  literary  history  is  the 
pre-emineuco  at  once  so  frankly  and  unanimously  conceded  to 
Spenser  hy  his  contemporaries.  At  first,  it  is  true,  be  had  not 
many  rivals.  Before  tlio  "  Faory  Queen  "  two  long  poems  wore 
printed  and  popular, — the  "Mirror  for  Magistrates"  and  War- 
ner's "  Albion's  England," —  and  not  long  after  it  came  the 

"  Nnsli,  who  has  far  bpiicr  clnims  than  Swift  (o  be  rnllcd  iho  Kiifliali  Knbclni*, 
thna  Rt  unco  drgcribes  anJ  parodifs  Harvey's  bexsmelcrs  in  prose,  "  ihal  drunken, 
^lomtering  kind  of  rene,  whidi  is  all  up  liill  and  down  hill,  like  ihe  wn;  bctwhcl 
SlHrnford  nnd  BFechdetd,  and  Rovs  liku  ■  hone  plun^n;;  ihroagli  ihc  mire  in  Eba 
deep  of  wiutor,  now  luaatd  uji  lo  tbe  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  hU  liplocs,"  II 
■miu  H  liBppjr  thought  to  tntirite  {in  ihU  invvrtod  way)  prose  written  in  tho  form  of 
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"  Polyolbion  "  of  Drayton  and  the  "  Barons'  Wars  "  of  Daniel. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  saurians  in  English  poetry,  in- 
terminable poems,  book  after  book  and  canto  after  canto,  like 
far-stretching  vertebrcBj  that  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  bafe 
rendered  earth  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  They  most  of 
them  sleep  well  now,  as  once  they  made  their  readers  sleep, 
and  their  huge  remains  lie  embedded  in  the  deep  morasses  of 
Chambers  and  Anderson.  We  wonder  at  the  length  of  fkoe 
and  general  atrabilious  look  that  mark  the  portraits  of  the  men 
of  that  generation,  but  it  is  no  marvel  when  even  their  relaxa- 
tions were  such  downright  hard  work.  Fathers  when  their  day 
on  earth  was  up  must  have  folded  down  the  leaf  and  left  thetaak 
to  be  finished  by  their  sons,  —  a  dreary  inheritance.  Yet  both 
Drayton  and  Daniel  are  fine  poets,  though  both  of  them  in 
their  most  elaborate  works,  made  shipwreck  of  their  genius  on 
the  shoal  of  a  bad  subject.  Neither  of  them  could  make  poetrj 
coalesce  with  gazetteeriug  or  chronicle-making.  It  was  like 
trying  to  put  a  declaration  of  love  into  the  forms  of  a  declara- 
tion in  trover.  The  "  Polyolbion  "  is  nothing  less  than  a  versi- 
fied gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales,  —  fortunately  Scotland 
was  not  yet  annexed,  or  the  poem  would  have  been  even  longer, 
and  already  it  is  the  plesiosaurus  of  verse.  Mountains,  rivers, 
and  even  marshes  are  personified,  to  narrate  historical  episodes, 
or  to  give  us  geographical  lectures.  There  are  two  fine  verses 
in  the  seventh  book,  where,  speaking  of  the  cutting  down  some 
noble  woods,  he  says,  — 

*'  Their  trunks  like  aged  folk  now  bare  and  naked  stand, 
As  for  revenge  to  heaven  each  held  a  withered  hand  " ; 

and  there  is  a  passage  about  the  sea  in  the  twentieth  book  that 
comes  near  being  fine ;  but  the  far  greater  part  is  mere  joiner- 
work.  Consider  the  life  of  man,  that  we  flee  away  as  a  shadow, 
that  our  days  arc  as  a  post,  and  then  think  whether  we  can 
afford  to  honor  such  a  draft  upon  our  time  as  is  implied  in 
thirty  books  all  in  alexandrines !  Even  the  laborious  Selden, 
who  wrote  annotations  on  it,  sometimes  more  entertaining  than 
the  text,  gave  out  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  book.  Tet 
Drayton  could  write  well,  and  had  an  agreeable  lightsomeness 
of  fancy,  as  his  "  Nymphidia  "  proves.  His  poem  "  To  the 
Gambro-Britons  on  their  Harp  "  is  full  of  vigor ;  it  runs,  it 
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leaps,  clashing  its  verses  like  swords  upon  bucklers,  and  iDOves 
tlie  pulso  to  B.  clmrge. 

Daniel  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  finer  mould.  Ho  did 
indeed  refine  onr  tongue,  and  deserved  the  praise  his  contem- 
poraries concur  in  giving  him  of  being  "  well-languaged."* 
Writing  two  hundred  and  fiOy  years  ago,  he  stands  in  no  need 
of  a  glossary,  and  I  have  noted  scarce  a  dozen  words,  and  not 
more  turns  of  phrase,  iu  his  works,  that  have  become  obsolete. 
This  certainly  indicates  both  remarkable  taste  and  equally 
remarkable  judgment.  There  is  an  equable  dignify  in  his 
thought  and  sentiment  such  ax  we  rarely  meet,  Ilis  best 
poems  always  remind  me  of  a  table-land,  whore,  becanse  all  is 
so  level,  we  arc  apt  fo  forget  on  how  lofty  a  plane  we  are  stand- 
ing. I  think  his  "Musophilus"  the  best  poem  of  its  kind 
in  the  language.  The  reflections  are  natural,  the  expression 
condensed,  the  thought  weighty,  and  the  language  worthy 
of  it.  But  he  also  wasted  himself  on  an  historical  poem,  in 
which  the  characters  were  incapable  of  that  remotoness  from 
ordinary  associations  which  is  essential  to  the  ideal.  Not  that 
wo  can  escape  into  the  ideal  by  mrrrli/  emigrating  into  the  past 
or  the  unfamiliar.  As  in  the  German  legend  the  Utile  black 
Kobold  of  prose  that  liaunts  us  in  the  present  will  seat  himself 
on  the  first  load  of  furniture  when  we  undertake  our  flitting, 
if  the  magician  l>e  not  there  to  exorcise  him.  No  man  can 
jump  off  his  own  shadow,  uor,  for  that  matter,  off  his  own  age, 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  Daniel  had  only  the  thhiking  and 
languaging  parts  of  a  poet's  outfit,  without  the  higher  creative 
gift  which  alone  can  endow  his  conceptions  with  enduring  life 
and  with  an  interest  which  transcends  the  parish  limits  of  his 
generation.  In  the  prologue  to  his  "  Masque  at  Court "  be  has 
.  unconsciously  defined  his  own  poetry ;  — 


-  Whurein  no  wilit,  r,o  r 
But  I  cm  ler  passions,  ir 
The  Blill  spectator  II1U 


ODS  toh  and  grave, 
■xpcci  to  Lnvo." 


iJ  Bollon  in  hia  Itsipfirrilira  siiys,  "  The  woikf  of  Sam  Dnniol  cr 
ml  }'i't  williul  a  very  pure  niiil  copiuus  Eiiiiliali,  ntid  ti 
hnlatilcni  any  nmii'i.  iimlyil(rrjvrA(r/M,fu''jiruHlAan  niRiirire,"   I  luivc  ii 
Mid  lliDD[-hi,  which  chimoa  corioiisly  wilh  llic  fcclliig  Dnnirl  Icnvc! 
«  Itiulewood'*  Andeni  Cnt.  Kasaji,  Vul.  II.) 
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And  indeed  his  yerne  does  not  snatcb  you  awaj  from  ordtoi 
Ewsociations  and  hurry  you  along  with  it  as  U  the  wont  of 
higher  kinds  of  poetry,  hut  leaves  you,  as  it  were,  upon 
bank  watcliing  the  peaceful  current  and  lulled  by  its  somewl 
monotonous  murmur.   His  best  known  poem,  blunderingly 
printed  in  all  the  collections,  is  that  addressed  to  the  Count 
of  Cumberland.    It  is  an  amplification  of  Horace's  IiUryer  V 
and  when  we  compare  it  with  the  original  we  miss  the 
the  compactness,  and  above  all  the  urbane  tone  of  tlie  ori( 
It  ia   very  fine  English,  but  it  is  the  English   of  diploi 
somehow,  and  is  never  downright  tins  or  tliat,  but  alwnyi 
tlio  honor  to  bo  so  or  so,  with  sentiments  of  the  highest  coiisid. 
eration.    Yet  tlie  praise  of  well-lan(/uai/ril,  since  it  implicji  tlut 
good  writing  then  as  now  demanded  chi>ico  and  forethouglit, 
not  without  interest  for  those  who  would  classify  the  clutni 
of  a  style  that  will  wear  and  bold  its  colors  well.     ITis  diotioi 
wanting  in  the  more  hardy  evidences  of  muscle,  tias  a  eapfdl 
ncss  and  spring  that  give  proof  of  training  and  endurance.     Hii 
"  Defence  of  Rhyme,"  written  in  prose  (a  more  difficult  lest 
than  verse),  has  a  passionate  eloquence  that  reminds  oiie 
Burke,  and  is  more  lightornied  and  modern  than  the  prooe 
Milton  fifty  years  later.     For  us  Occidentals  be  has  a 
prophetic  word :  — 

"  Anil  wLo  ia  lime  knons  whither  ve  may  vent 

The  trtasnrc  «f  our  tongue  V  lo  whal  Etraii^iQ  thons 

The  gain  of  our  belt  glory  may  1>e  ECnt 

To  enrich  unkTioiriiig  nations  w'llh  our  stun 

What  worlds  in  the  yet  unformeil  Oecident 

May  eome  refined  with  ueeents  that  arc  our 

During  the  period  when  Spenser  was  getting  his  arttitte 
training  a  great  change  was  going  on  in  our  mothcr-toiigDe, 
and  the  language  of  literature  was  disengaging  itself  more 
more  from  that  of  ordinary  talk.     The  poets  of  Italy,  Si 
and   France   began   to  rain  infiuence   and  to  modify  and 
fine  nut  only  style  but  vocabulary.    Men  were  discovering 
worlds  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  the  visionaiy  6iigcr 
expectation  still   pointed    forward.     There  was,  oa  we  li 
from  contemporary  pamphlets,  very  much  tlic 
for  a  national  literature  that  wo  have  heard  in  Amorictt. 
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,nd  waa  nobly  answered  in  the  next  generation.    But  no 

contributed  so  much  to  the  transformation  of  style  and 

lage  as  SpeuHcr,  for  not  only  did  he  deliberately  endeavor 

reform,  but  by  the  charm  of  his  diction,  the  novel  harmonies 

verse,  his  ideal  method  of  treatment,  and  the  splendor 

[liis  fancy,  he  made  the  new  manner  popular  and  fruitful. 

can  trace  in  Spenser's  poems  the  gradual  growth  of  his 

tlirongh   experiment  and   failure   to  that   assured   self- 

idence  which  indicates  that  he  had  at  length  fouud  out  the 

bent  of  his  genius,  —  that  happiest  of  diecovericB  (and  not 

t  might  seem)  which  puts  a  man  in  undisturbed 

tseiou   of  his   own   individuality.      Before   his   time   the 

nndary  between  poetry  and  prose  had  not  been  clearly  de- 

His  great  merit  lies  not  only  in  the  ideal  ti'eatment 

which  he  glorified  common  things  and  gilded  tliem  with 

ly  of  enthusiasm,  but  far  more  in  the  ideal  point  of  view 

pch  he  first  revealed  to  his  countrymen.     He  at  first  sought 

that  remoteness,  which  is  implied  in  an  escape  from  the 

ism  of  daily  life,  in  the  pastoral,  a  kind  of  writing  which, 

ly  enough,  from  its  original  intention  as  a  protest  in  favor 

laturalness,  and  of  human  as  opposed  to  heroic  sentiments, 

degenerated  into  the  most  artificial  of  abstractions.    But  he 

soon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  was  not  long  in  choosing 

'een  an  unreality  which  pretended  to  be  real  and  tliose  ev- 

ksting  realities  of  the  mind  which  seem  unreal  only  because 

lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  every-day  world  and  become 

visible  only  when  the  mirage  of  fantasy  lifts  them  up  and  hangs 

them  in  an  ideal  atmosphere.     As  in  the  old  fairy-talcB,  the 

task  whicJi  the  age  imposes  on  its  poet  is  to  weave  its  straw 

into  a  golden  tissue  ;  and  when  every  device  has  failed,  in  comes 

the  witch  Imagination,  and  with  a  touch  the  miracle  is  achieved, 

iple  as  miracles  always  are  after  they  are  wrought. . 

Ipenser,  like  Chaucer  a  Londoner,  was  born  in  1553."   Noth- 


Hr.  IlklcB,  in  ihe  cxcclli 
>rorkt,  put!  hu  bjrtli 


mcmciir  of  [)ie  pact  prcHxcd  In  ihc  Glolw  cdiiinn  of 
enrlier,  on  the  streni;th  nF  ■  linn  tn  ihu  •ixtielh  win- 
itnlilhhod  that  Ihii  (onneE  imi  wdlli-n  in  IS93,  and  even  if  il 
1  bnnnrl  il  nil  Hpon  with,  nml  tht  port  would  jircfer  the  roiinil  niimWr  furty, 

iollcil  iht  mpEiBiirt  of  hi"  yursp.  to  ihirtjr-nine  or  Ibr^-one,  which  mtyht  linvo 
tmer  to  l!i«  raemurc  of  his  days. 
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iug  is  known  of  his  parents,  except  that  the  name  of  his  mother 
was  Elizabeth ;  but  he  was  of  gentle  birth,  as  he  more  than 
once  informs  us,  with  the  natural  satisfaction  of  a  poor  man 
of  genius  at  a  time  when  the  business  talent  of  the  middle 
class  was  opening  to  it  the  door  of  prosperous  preferment.  Li 
1569  he  was  entered  as  a  sizar  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  in  due  course  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1573,  and  Mb 
master's  in  1576,  He  is  supposed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  to  have  met  with  some  disgust  or  disappoint- 
ment during  his  residence  at  the  University.*  Between  1576 
and  1578  Spenser  seems  to  have  been  with  some  of  his  kinsfolk 
"  in  the  North."  It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  conceived 
his  fruitless  passion  for  the  Rosalinde,  whose  jilting  him  for 
another  shepherd,  whom  he  calls  Menalcas,  is  somewhat  per- 
functorily bemoaned  in  his  pastorals.f  Before  the  publication 
of  his  ''  Shepherd's  Kalendar  "  in  1579,  he  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  was  domiciled  with  him 
for  a  time  at  Penshurst,  whether  as  guest  or  literary  dependant 
is  uncertain.  In  October,  1579,  he  is  in  the  household  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  In  July,  1580,  he  accompanied  Lord  Grey 
de  Wilton  to  Ireland  as  secretary,  and  in  that  country  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  with  occasional  flying  visits  to  England  to 


*  This  hns  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in  one  of  Gabriel  Ilan'cy's  lettcnto 
him.  But  it  wonld  seem  more  natural,  from  the  many  allusions  in  Harvey's  ptin- 
phlcts  against  Nash,  that  it  was  his  own  wrongs  which  he  had  in  miod,  and  hii 
self-absorption  would  take  it  for  granted  that  Spenser  sympathized  with  him  in  all 
his  grudges.  Han'cy  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  refining  influencsc  of  clasiical 
studies.  Amid  the  pedantic  farrago  of  his  omni-sufBcienoy  (to  borrow  one  of  hii 
own  words)  we  come  suddenly  upon  passages  whose  gravity  of  sentiment,  statdi- 
ncss  of  movement,  and  purity  of  diction  remind  us  of  Landor.  These  lucid  inter- 
vals in  his  overweening  vanity  explain  and  justify  the  friendsh'p  of  Spenser.  Tet 
the  reiteration  of  emphasis  with  which  he  insists  on  all  the  world's  knowing  that 
Nash  had  called  him  an  ass,  probably  gave  Shakespeare  the  hint  for  one  of  tte 
most  comic'  touches  in  the  character  of  Dogberry. 

t  The  late  Major  C.  G.  Halpinc,  in  a  very  interesting  essay,  makes  it  extremdj 
probable  that  Rosnlinde  is  the  anagram  of  Rose  Daniel,  sister  of  the  poet,  aid 
married  to  John  Florio.  He  leaves  little  doubt,  also,  that  the  name  of  8penser'i 
wife  (hitherto  unknown)  was  Elizabeth  Nagle.  (Sec  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  VoL  IL 
674,  November,  18.58.)  Mr.  Ilalpine  informed  me  that  he  found  the  sabstaooeof 
his  ess.iy  among  the  papers  of  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  N.  J.  llnlpinc,  of  Doblis. 
The  latter  published  in  the  series  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  a  sprightly  little  trtct 
entitled  "  Oberon,''  which,  if  not  (juitc  convincing,  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  ia- 
gcnaity  and  research. 
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Blisb  poems  or  in  searcli  of  preferment.  His  residotico  iii 
;  coonlry  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Ovid  in  Pontna. 
0  doubt,  Hiere  were  certain  outward  points  of  likeness. 
I  Iriahry  by  wliom  lie  was  surrounded  were  to  the  full  aa 
JjBge,  as  hostile,  and  as  tenacious  of  Iheir  ancestral  habitudea 
Bhe  Scytliians  *  who  made  Tonn  a  prison,  and  the  descend- 
)  of  the  earlier  English  settlers  Imd  d<?generated  as  much 
I  Mix-Hellenes  who  disgusted  the  Latin  poet,  Spenser 
laelf  looked  on  his  life  in  Ireland  as  a  banishment.  In  his 
1  Clout 's  come  Home  again  "  he  tells  ua  that  Sir  Walter 
letgh,  who  visited  hira  in  1589,  and  heard  what  was  tlien 
Ifihed  of  the  "Faery  Queen,"  — 

"  'Qan  lo  cant  frre&t  liking  to  my  lore 
And  greftt  disliking  to  tny  luck  lues  lol, 
Thitt  bnnialit  hnd  ni]-se1f,  like  wighl  forlore. 
Into  tlint  wiute.  wbere  I  wm  quite  forgot. 
The  wliicli  to  luave  thcncofortli  he  (counselled  me. 
Unmeet  for  man  in  whom  wa»  aogUt  regardfiil, 
And  nond  nith  Iiim  Ilia  Cjnthia  to  ace, 
Whoso  grace  was  great  and  bounty  most  rcwanllul," 
t  Spenser  was  already  living  at  Kilcolman  Castle  (which, 
1  S,028  acres  of  land  from  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Earl 
■2)eBmond,  was  confirmed  to  him  by  grant  two  years  later), 
|id  scenery  at  once  placid  and  noble,  whose  varied  charm  he 
Vprofoundly.     He  could  not  complain,  with  Ovid, — 

Non  liber  bic  uilus,  non  qui  milii  commnlct  aurem," 
I  he  was  within  reach  of  a  cultivated  society,  which  gave  him 
I  stimulus  of  hearty  admiration  both  as  poet  and  scholar. 
boTO  all,  he  was  fortunate  in  a  seclusion  that  prompted  study 
,  deepened  meditation,  while  it  enabled  him  to  converse 
li  his  genius  disengaged  from  those  worldly  influences  which 
|Dld  have  disenchanted  it  of  Its  mystic  enthusiasm,  if  they 
I  not  muddle  it  ingloriously  away.  Surely  this  sequestered 
t  was  more  congenial  to  the  brooding;  of  those  ethereal  visions 
the  "  FffBry  Queen  "  and  to  giving  his  "  soul  a  loose  "  than 

"  Tllc  smoke,  the  wcallh,  and  noise  of  Itouc, 
And  nil  the  hvsy  paguanlry 
That  wbe  men  ncnrn  and  fools  adore." 

p  In  III*  prcHo  trace  on  IruUiiil,  Spenser,  peihapsnitb  soroo  memory  of  Ovid  ia 
^fmt,  dcriies  Ihe  Iriih  mitiiily  from  iha  Scyihiana. 
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Yet  he  longed  for  London,  if  not  with  the  homesickness  of 
Bussy-Rabutin  in  exile  from  the  Parisian  sun,  yet  enough  to 
make  him  joyfully  accompany  Raleigh  thither  in  the  early  win- 
ter of  1589,  carrying  with  him  the  first  three   books  of  the 
great  poem  begun  ten  years  before.     Horace^s  Twnum  prematur 
in  annum  had  been  more  than  complied  with,  and  the  success 
was  answerable  to  the  well-seasoned  material  and  conscien- 
tious faithfulness  of  the  work.     But  Spenser  did  not  stay  long 
in  London  to  enjoy  his  fame.     Seen  close  at  hand,  with  its 
jealousies,  intrigues,  and  selfish  basenesses,- the  court  had  lost 
the  enchantment  lent  by  the  distance  of  Ealcolnian.     A  nature 
so  prone  to  ideal  contemplation  as  Spenser's  would  be  pro- 
foundly shocked  by  seeing  too  closely  the  ignoble  sprinp  rf 
contemporaneous  policy,  and  learning  by  what  paltry  personal 
motives  the  noble  opportunities  of  the  world  are  at  any  given 
moment  endangered.     It  is  a  sad  discovery  that  history  is  so 
mainly  made  by  ignoble  men. 

"  Vide  questo  globo 
Tal  ch'ei  sorrise  del  suo  vil  scmbiantc." 

In  his  "  Colin  Clout,"  written  just  after  his  return  to  Ireland, 
he  speaks  of  the  Court  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous  bitterness,  in 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  more  of  the  sorrow  of  dis- 
illusion than  of  the  gall  of  personal  disappointment.  He 
speaks,  so  he  tells  us, — 

"  To  warn  young  shepherds'  wandering  wit 
Which,  through  report  of  that  life's  painted  bliss, 
Abandon  quiet  home  to  seek  for  it 
And  leave  their  lambs  to  loss  misled  amiss ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  it  is  no  sort  of  life 
For  shepherd  fit  to  live  in  that  same  place, 
Where  each  one  seeks  with  malice  and  with  strife 
To  thrust  down  other  Into  foul  disgrace 
Himself  to  raise ;  and  he  doth  soonest  rise 
That  best  can  handle  his  deceitful  wit 
In  subtle  shifls         .... 
To  which  him  needs  a  guileAil  hollow  heart 
Masked  with  fair  dissembling  courtesy, 
A  filed  tongue  fumisht  with  terms  of  art, 
No  art  of  school,  but  courtiers'  schoolery. 
For  arts  of  school  have  there  small  counteiiance. 
Counted  but  toys  tq  busy  idle  brains, 
And  there  professors  find  small  maintenance, 
But  to  bo  instruments  of  others'  gains, 
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Nor  is  there  place  for  any  gentle  wit 

Unless  to  please  it  can  itself  apply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Even  such  is  all  their  vaunted  vanity, 

Naught  else  but  smoke  that  passeth  soon  away. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

So  they  themselves  for  praise  of  fools  do  sell, 

And  all  their  wealth  for  painting  on  a  wall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whiles  single  Truth  and  simple  Honesty 
Do  wander  up  and  down  despised  of  all."  * 

And  again  in  his  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,"  in  the  most  pithy 
and  masculine  verses  he  ever  wrote  :  — 

"  Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  Fate 
Hath  brought  to  Court  to  sue  for  Had-I-icist 
That  few  have  found  and  many  one  hath  mist  I 
Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent, 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  dbcontent. 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow. 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace  yet  wtint  her  Peers', 
To  have  thy  asking  yet  wait  many  years, 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares, 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs. 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

•  •  •  .  . 

Whoever  leaves  sweet  home,  where  mean  estate 
In  safe  assurance,  without  strife  or  hate. 
Finds  all  things  needful  for  contentment  meek. 

And  will  to  Court  for  shadows  vain  to  seek, 

•  .  ■  .  • 

That  curse  God  send  unto  mine  enemy  I "  f 

Wlien  Spenser  had  once  got  safely  back  to  the  secure  retreat 
and  serene  companionship  of  his  great  poem,  with  what  pro- 

*  Compare  Shakespeare's  LXVI.  Sonnet. 

t  This  poem,  published  in  1591,  was,  Spenser  tells  us  in  his  dedication,  "long 
sithens  composed  in  the  raw  conceipt  of  my  youth.''  But  he  hod  evidently  retouched 
it.  The  verses  quoted  show  a  firmer  hand  than  is  generally  seen  in  it,  and  we 
are  safe  in  assuming  that  they  were  added  after  his  visit  to  England.  Dr.  Johnson 
epigrammatized  Spenser's  indictment  into 

'*  There  mark  what  Ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail,** 

bat  I  think  it  loses  in  pathos  more  than  it  gains  in  point. 
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found  and  pathetic  exultation  must  he  have  recalled  the  verses 
of  Dante !  — 

**  Chi  dietro  a  jura,  e  chi  ad  aforismi 
Sen  giva,  c  chl  seguendo  sacerdozio, 
E  chi  rcgnar  per  forza  e  per  sofismiy 
E  chi  rubare,  e  chi  civil  negozio, 
Chi  nci  dilctti  delhi  came  involto 
S'  affaticava,  c  chi  si  dava  all'  ozio, 
Quando  da  tutte  qucste  cose  sciolto. 
Con  Beatrice  m'  era  suso  in  cielo 
Cotanto  gloriosamcnte  accolto."  * 

What  Spenser  says  of  the  indifference  of  the  court  to  learn- 
ing and  literature  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he  himself 
was  by  no  means  an  unsuccessful  suitor.  Queen  Elizabeth 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension  of  fifty  potmds,  and  shortly  after 
he  received  the  grant  of  lands  already  mentioned.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  Lord  Burleigh  in  some  way  hindered  the  advaDce<^ 
ment  of  the  poet,  who  more  than  once  directly  alludes  to  him 
either  in  reproach  or  remonstrance.  In  "  The  Ruins  of  Time," 
after  speaking  of  the  death  of  Walsingham, 

*^  Since  whose  decease  learning  lies  unregarded. 
And  men  of  armes  do  wander  unrewarded/' 

he  gives  the  following  reason  for  their  neglect : 

"  For  he  that  now  wields  all  things  at  his  will. 
Scorns  tV  one  and  th'  other  in  his  deeper  skill. 
O  grief  of  griefs !     O  gall  of  all  good  hearts, 
To  see  that  virtue  f^hould  despised  he 
Of  him  that  first  was  raised  for  virtuous  parts. 
And  now,  broad-spreading  liice  an  aged  tree. 
Lets  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  him  planted  be  : 
O  let  the  man  of  whom  the  Muse  is  scorned 
Nor  live  nor  dead  be  of  the  Muse  adorned  !  ** 

And  in  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  "Faery 
Queen,"  he  says  again :  — 

**  The  rugged  forehead  that  with  grave  foresight 

Wields  kingdoms'  causes  and  affairs  of  state. 

My  looser  rhymes,  I  wot,  doth  sharply  wite 

For  praisng  Love,  as  I  have  done  of  late,  — 
■  •  •  •  •     * 

By  which  frail  youth  is  ofl  to  folly  led 
Through  false  allurement  of  that  pleasing  bait, 

•  Paradiso,XI  4-12.  Spenser  was  familiar  widi  the"  Dinn|iConimedia»"thiwgli 
I  do  not  remember  that  his  commentators  have  pointed  out  his  obUgatioiui  to  it 


TbHt  better  were  in  virtues  diH?i|>]td 

Ulan  with  vain  pocini'  w^eds  to  liare  Uieir  funoies  fed. 

"  Such  ones  111  judge  of  love  iliat  cannot  love 
Nor  in  their  frozen  hvorta  fvel  kindly  Bnnie; 
Forthy  they  ouglit  not  fliirg  unknown  reprove, 
No  naturftl  afieeUon  &ultlesa  btiune 
For  fault  of  few  that  have  abuaed  the  etuae: 
For  it  ofhonor  and  all  virtui:  is 
TUo  ruot,  and  britiga  forth  glorious  flowers  of  fame 
Thnt  crown  truu  lovt?r»  with  ininiortnl  blias. 
The  mci;d  of  them  thnt  love  and  do  not  live  amisB," 

t  Lord  Burleigh  could  not  relish  such  a  dish  of  nightingalee 
toiigties  as  tlio  "  Faery  Queen,"  he  is  very  much  more  to  be 
pitied  tiiaa  S[ienscr.  The  seiiBitivo  purity  of  the  poet  might 
iudeed  well  he  wotmded  when  a  poem  in  wliich  he  proposed  to 
himself  ''  to  discourse  at  large  "  of  "  the  ethick  part  of  Moral 
Philosophy  "  •  could  he  so  misinterpreted.  But  Spenser  speaks 
in  the  same  strain  and  without  any  other  than  a  general  appli- 
cation iu  his  "Tears  of  the  Muses,"  and  his  friend  Sidney 
iindertakee  the  defence  of  poesy  because  it  was  undervalued. 
But  undervalued  by  whom  ?  By  the  only  persons  about  whom 
he  knew  or  cared  anything,  those  whom  we  should  now  call 
Society  and  who  were  then  called  the  Court.  The  inference  I 
would  draw  is  that,  among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
marvellous  efiloreaceuce  of  genius  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  influence  of  direct  patronage  from  above 
is  to  bo  reckoned  at  altnost  nothing.f  Then,  as  when  the  same 
phonomeuoa  has  happened  elsewhere,  there  must  have  been  a 
sympathetic  public.     Literature,  properly  so  called,  draws  its 

■  His  own  words  na  reported  by  Lodowick  DrvKketl.  (Todd's  Spcntcr,  I.  Ix.) 
TliB  wlu>)«  pasuge  is  very  inlerwiling  ■>  giving  ul  llic  only  glimjisc  vc  gel  of  (he 
living  Spfntcr  in  ictanl  conliict  with  his  rillow'mea.  It  ehow«  liim  lo  uo.  as  we 
eouhl  wi<ii  to  see  him.  surrounded  with  loving  retpwl,  companionnlite  and  help- 
ful. Brv»kelt  lella  us  thnt  ho  was  "  [crfect  in  (be  Greek  tongue,"  and  "  also  very 
irull  ruod  in  philosophy  both  niorid  and  nnlurnl."  He  encouraged  Br^skeli  in  the 
iludy  of  Greek,  and  olI««il  to  help  him  in  it.  Comparing  the  Inat  vcrw  of  the 
■Ihivb  citKliiin  uT  Ihu  "  Fiicry  Queen  "  with  other  psKiagei  in  Spcnaer,  I  caanot 
help  thinking  thnt  he.  wrote,  '■  do  not  love  nrains." 

t  "  And  know,  swwt  prince,  when  you  shall  come  to  know, 
Thut  'til  not  in  the  jiowcr  of  kings  to  raise 
A  apirit  for  vcrsv  thnt  is  not  bom  ilierelo  ; 
Nor  are  they  bora  in  every  princo'j  diiys." 

IJaaid'i  Vaiic  Tng.  of '■  Philota*." 
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sap  from  the  deep  soil  of  human  nature's  common  and  eyer- 
lasting  sympathies,  the  gathered  4eaf-mould  of  countless  gen- 
erations (on;  irep  </>i^\Xa)i/  yeveri)^  and  not  from  any  top-dressing 
capriciously  scattered  over  the  surface  at  some  master's  bid- 
ding.* England  had  long  been  growing  more  truly  insular  in 
language  and  political  ideas  when  the  Reformation  came  to  pre- 
cipitate her  national  consciousness  by  secluding  her  more  com- 
pletely from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Hitherto  there  had  been  Eng- 
lishmen of  a  distinct  type  enough,  honestly  hating  foreigners, 
and  reigned  over  by  kings  of  whom  they  were  proud  or  not  as 
the  case  might  be,  but  there  was  no  England  as  a  separate  entity 
from  the  sovereign  who  embodied  it  for  the  time  being.  Bnt 
now  an  English  people  began  to  be  dimly  aware  of  itself. 
Their  having  got  a  religion  to  themselves  must  have  intensified 
them  much  as  the  having  a  god  of  their  own  did  the  Jews. 
The  exhilaration  of  relief  after  the  long  tension  of  anxieiy, 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  overwhelmed  like  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh,  while  it  confirmed  their  assurance  ^of  a  provincial 
deity,  must  also  have  been  like  sunshine  to  bring  into  flower 
all  that  there  was  of  imaginative  or  sentimental  in  the  English 
nature,  already  just  in  the  first  flush  of  its  spring. 

("  Tlie  yonge  sonne 
Ilad  in  the  Bull  half  of  bis  course  jrronnc") 

And  just  at  this  moment  of  blossoming  every  breeze  was  dustj 
with  the  golden  pollen  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Italy.  If  Keats 
could  say,  when  he  first  opened  Chapman's  Homer,  — 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortcz  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  and  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise,"  — 

if  Eeats  could  say  this,  whose  mind  had  been  unconsciously 

•  Louis  XIV.  U  commonly  supposed  in  some  miraculous  way  to  have  created 
French  literature.  lie  may  more  truly  he  said  to  hare  petrified  it  so  far  as  hb 
influence  went.  Tlic  French  reruussance  in  the  preceding  century  waa  produced  by 
causes  similar  in  essentials  to  those  which  brought  about  that  in  England  not  ku^ 
after.  The  grand  sicclc  grew  by  natural  processes  of  derelopment  out  of  thit 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  which,  to  the  impartial  foreigner  at  least,  has  mon 
flaTor,  and  more  French  flavor  too,  than  the  Gallo-Roman  usurper  that  pushed  it 
from  its  stool.  The  best  modem  French  poetry  has  been  forced  to  temper  in 
Terses  in  the  colder  natural  springs  of  the  ante-classic  period. 


fixl  with  the  results  of  this  culture,  —  results  that  permeated 
all  thought,  ail  literatur**,  and  all  talk, —  fancy  what  must  have 
been  the  awakeniug  shock  and  impulse  commitnicatod  to  men's 
liraiiiB  by  the  revelation  of  this  new  world  of  thought  and 
fancy,  an  unveiling  gradual  yet  sudden,  like  that  of  a  great 
organ,  which  discovered  to  them  what  a  wondrous  instrument 
was  in  the  soul  of  man  with  its  epic  and  lyric  stops,  its  deep 
thimders  of  tragedy,  and  its  passionate  vox  humana!  It  might 
almost  seem  as  if  Shakespeare  had  typiBed  all  this  in  Miranda, 
when  she  cries  out  at  first  sight  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers,    . 

I^^H  "  O,  wonder  ! 

^^^H  How  manv  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  ! 

^^^H  How  benuKoufl  mnnkind  is!     O,  brave  new  world 

^^H^  That  hath  such  people  Id  't  !  " 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Roses  had  been  a  barren  period  in 
Knglisli  literature,  because  they  had  been  merely  dynastic 
squabbles,  in  which  no  great  principles  were  involved  which 
could  shake  all  minds  with  controversy  and  heat  them  to  in- 
tense conviction.  A  conflict  of  opposing  ambitions  wears  out 
the  moral  no  less  than  the  material  forces  of  a  people,  but  the 
ferment  of  hostile  ideas  and  convictions  may  realize  resources 
of  character  which  before  were  only  potential,  may  transform 
a  merely  gregarious  multitude  into  a  nation  proud  in  it^s 
strength,  sensible  of  the  dignity  and  duty  which  strength 
involves,  and  groping  after  a  common  ideal.  Some  such 
transformation  had  been  wrought  or  was  going  on  in  England. 
For  the  first  time  a  distinct  image  of  her  was  disengaging 
itself  from  the  tangled  blur  of  tradition  and  association  in  the 
minds  of  her  children,  and  it  was  now  only  that  her  great 
poet  could  speak  exultingly  to  an  audience  that  would  under- 
stand him  with  a  passionate  sympathy,  of 

"  This  happy  breed  oftnt'ii,  this  liltle  world. 
This  prccioui  ttaae  set  iii  a  silver  lua. 
This  blessed  pbt,  this  eartli,  this  realm,  this  Englanil, 
Tbb  Innd  ofiuch  dear  couU.  Ibis  dear,  dear  land, 
Englanil,  bound  in  with  ibc  triumphant  seal " 

1  a  period  can  hardly  recur  again,  but  something  like  it, 
Ktfaiag  pointing  back  to  similar  producing  causes,  is  ob- 
Ifable  iu  the  revival  of  English  imaginative  literature  at  the 


cloBe  of  the  last  and  in  the  eaxi/  years  of  the  present  c 
Again,  after  long  fermentatiou,  there  was  a  war  of  prineipli 
again  the  Datioiial  coitsciousoess  was  heighteued  Hiid  slttog  ^ 
n  danger  to  the  national  existence,  and  again  tliere  was  a  c 
of  great  poets  and  heroic  men. 

Spenser  once  more  visited  England,  bringing  with  him  ihni 
more  books  of  the  "  Faery  Queen,"  iu  151*5.     Ho  is  aupiw 
to  have  remained  there  during  the  two  following  yearB." 
1691  lie  had  been  married  to  the  lady  celebrated  in  bia  son^ 
what  artificial  amoretti.     By  her  he  had  four  chtldreo. 
was  now  at  the  height  of  Ma  felicity ;  by  universal  acclaim  d 
first  poet  of  liia  age,  and  the  one  obstacle  to  his  material  i 
vancement  (if  obstacle  it  was)  had  been  put  out  of  the  i 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Burleigh,  August,  1598.     In  the  ue^ 
month  he  was  recommended  in  a  letter  from  Queen  KItx 
fur  the  shrievalty  of  t)ie  county  of  Cork.     But  alaa  for  PaH 
cratee!     Iu  October  the  wild  kerus  and  gallowglas&es  roM  f 
DO  mood  for  sparing  the  house  of  Pindarus.     They  sacked  a 
burned  bis  castle,  from  wliich  he  with  his  wife  aod  chtldn 
barely  escaped.f    He  sought  shelter  in  London  and  died  t 

•  I  any  supposed,  for  tlio  namea  of  his  two  son»,  Sylrunus  and  PerVj^nr.il 
enle  lluil  they  were  born  in  Ir^Hnil.  nnd  llial  Spcnsir  mniinuvi]  lo  Kgttr^l  h  d 
wildurneaH  &nd  hia  abode  tlicru  as  oxile.    The  Ivro  nttier  diililran  Bra  a>9ilfd  vi 
Hulbority  of  a  pedigree  drawn  ap  bj  Sii  W.  B«thnni  and  died  in  Mr-  llols'i . 
of  Spenser  pwfixwl  W  the  Globt  tJition. 

t  Ben  Jonsoa  told  Drummond  Ihat  ooo  i-hild  pcriibed  in  ihe  flntnei.    lUi 
iras  epuakini;  sFter  an  interval  of  tt*ent,r-one  jean,  and,  of  course,  tlroiD  ti 
Spenicr'a  auierf  wasexngKeratedbj  «uce«cditi);  poets,  whonHil  liirn  tu  point  i 
mi  from  the  shelter  of  hia  tomb  launched  man/  a  dialt  olnarautu  ■!  an  n 
eiatiie  publii^    Giles  Fleteher  in  hia  "  Purple  laland  "  (■  poem  which  n 
oF  the  "Faer/  Queen  "  by  the  guproma  tediouinea*  of  it*  ■tli'gorj',  bnl  t 
dee)  net  the  example  in  the  best  rene  he  ever  wrote :  — 

"  Fooriy,  poor  qulu,  he  Lived  i  poorTv,  jiooz  tnHU,  bo  lIuhI.^ 
Gradually  Ihi^  poelieal  tradiiioo  eslablisbcd  iiaelf  fimityiu  auIhentU  faUloi 
acr  could  never  have  been  poor,  except  by  compariioQ.  The  whole  tnrj  afl 
later  ilnyi  hoi  a  strong  savor  of  legend.  He  must  have  bud  ainplo 
Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  would  probably  have  sen!  away  his  wife  and  chlUnal 
Cork,  if  he  did  not  go  thither  himself.  I  am  iadincd  lo  Lhmk  that  h«  dl>l,  o 
ing  his  papers  wiih  him,  nnd  amoni;  them  the  two  uiiilos  of  Mutability,  f 
li-hed  in  1011.  These,  it  ia  moat  likely,  wore  the  only  onei  he  ever  nimplateJ,M 
Kith  all  his  abundanm,  he  was  eviduutly  a  Inbonous  Boialier.  WhMi  w*  M 
ber  thai  ten  years  were  given  lu  tlie  claborntion  of  ilic  tint  three  liooks,anri  t 
five  more  elapsed  before  the.  next  three  were  reaily,  we  shall  m 
on  tlio  six  eoiictitdlni;  books  siipiHined  ii>  have  been  lost  by  tlu 
ImngiDttry  aerTSnl  on  ilieir  way  from  Ireland. 
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nil  tItQ  16th  January,  1599,  at  a  tarem  iii  King  Street,  West- 
minster, He  was  buried  in  the  neighboring  Abbey  uext  to 
Ohiiucer,  at  the  cost  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  poets  bearing  his 
pall  aud  casting  verses  into  bis  grave.  He  died  poor,  but  not 
iu  want.  On  the  whole,  his  life  may  be  reclfoned  u  happy  one, 
aa  iu  the  main  the  lives  of  the  great  poets  must  have  commonly 
been.  If  Uiey  feel  more  paesioualely  the  pang  of  the  moment, 
so  also  the  compeusatious  are  incalculable,  aud  not  the  least  of 
them  this  very  capacity  of  passiotinte  emotion.  The  real  good 
fortune  is  to  bo  measured,  not  by  more  or  lesaof  outward  pros- 
perity, but  by  the  opportunity  given  for  the  development  and 
free  play  of  tlio  genius.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
power  of  expression  which  exaggerates  their  griefs  is  also  no 
inconsiderable  consolation  for  them.  We  should  measure  what 
Spenser  says  of  his  worldly  disappointments  by  the  bitterness 
of  the  unavailing  tears  he  shed  for  Rosalind.  A  careful  analy- 
sis of  these  leaves  no  [lerceptible  residuum  of  salt,  and  we  are 
tcmjited  to  believe  that  the  passion  itself  was  not  much  more  real 
than  the  pastoral  accessories  of  pipe  aud  crook.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  Spenser  e^er  felt  more  than  one  profound  passion 
in  hia  life,  and  that  luckily  was  for  his  "  Paery  Queen."  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  friendship  of  the  best  men  and  women  of 
his  time,  in  the  seclusion  which  made  him  Iree  of  the  still  bet- 
ter society  of  the  past,  in  the  loving  recognition  of  his  coun- 
trymen. All  that  we  know  of  him  is  amiable  and  of  good 
report.  Ho  was  faithful  to  the  friendships  of  his  youlh,  pure 
ill  his  loves,  unspotted  iu  his  life.  Above  all,  the  ideal  with 
bim  was  not  a  thing  apart  and  unattainable,  but  the  sweet- 
ener and  onnobler  of  the  street  and  the  fireside. 

There  are  two  ways  of  measuring  a  poet,  either  by  an  abso- 
lute aesthetic  standard,  or  relatively  to  his  position  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  couutry  and  the  conditions  of  his  gener- 
ation. Both  should  bo  borne  in  miud  as  coefficients  in  a  per- 
fdctly  fair  judgment.  If  his  positive  merit  is  to  be  settled 
irrevocably  by  the  former,  yet  an  intelligent  criticism  will  find 
its  advantage  not  only  in  eonsidering  what  he  was,  hut  what, 
under  the  given  circumstances,  it  was  possible  for  him  to  bo. 
^B  l^lie  fact  that  the  great  poem  of  Spenser  waa  inspired  by  the 
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that  the  poet  almost  always  needs  to  have  his  fancy  set  agoing 
by  the  hint  of  some  predecessor,  must  not  lead  us  to  oyerlook 
his  manifest  claim  to  originality.  It  is  not  what  a  poet  takes, 
but  what  he  makes  out  of  what  he  has  taken,  that  shows  what 
native  force  is  in  him.  Above  all,  did  his  mind  dwell  compla- 
cently in  those  forms  and  fashions  which  in  their  very  birth 
are  already  obsolescent,  or  was  it  instinctively  drawn  to  those 
qualities  which  are  permanent  in  language  and  whatever  is 
wrought  in  it  ?  There  is  much  in  Spenser  that  is  contemporary 
and  evanescent ;  but  the  substance  of  him  is  durable,  and  his 
work  was  the  deliberate  result  of  intelligent  purpose  and  ample 
culture.  The  publication  of  his  "  Shepherd^s  Calendar "  in 
1579  (though  the  poem  itself  be  of  little  interest)  is  one  of  the 
epochs  in  our  literature.  Spenser  had  at  least  the  originaUty 
to  see  clearly  and  to  feel  keenly  that  it  was  essential  to  bring 
poetry  back  again  to  some  kind  of  understanding  with  nature. 
His  immediate  predecessors  seem  to  have  conceived  of  it  as 
a  kind  of  bird  of  paradise,  born  to  float  somewhere  between 
heaven  and  earth,  with  no  very  well  defined  relation  to  either. 
It  is  true  that  the  nearest  approach  they  were  able  to  make 
to  this  airy  ideal  was  a  shuttlecock,  winged  with  a  bright 
plume  or  so  from  Italy,  but,  after  all,  nothing  but  cork 
and  feathers,  which  they  bandied  back  and  forth  from  one 
stanza  to  another,  with  the  useful  ambition  of  keeping  tit  tip  as 
long  as  they  could.  To  my  mind  the  old  comedy  of  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle "  is  worth  the  whole  of  them.  It  may  be 
coarse,  earthy,  but  in  reading  it  one  feels  that  he  is  at  least  a 
man  among  men,  and  not  a  humbug  among  humbugs. 

The  form  of  Spenser's  "  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  it  is  true,  is 
artificial,  absurdly  so  if  you  look  at  it  merely  from  the  outside, 
—  not,  perhaps,  the  wisest  way  to  look  at  anything,  unless  it 
be  a  jail  or  a  volume  of  the  "  Congressional  Globe,"  —  but  the 
spirit  of  it  is  fresh  and  original.  We  have  at  last  got  over  the 
superstition  that  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  any  wiser  or 
simpler  than  other  people.  We  know  that  wisdom  can  be  won 
only  by  wide  commerce  with  men  and  books,  and  that  sim- 
plicity, whether  of  manners  or  style,  is  the  crowning  result  of 
the  highest  culture.  But  the  pastorals  of  Spenser  were  very 
different  things,  different  both  in  the  moving  spirit  and  the 
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resultant  form  from  tho  later  ones  of  Browne  or  the  "  Piscatory 
'  of  Phin«ha9  Fletcher.     And  why  ?     Browne  and 
tcher  wrote  hecause  Spenser  had  written,  but  Spenser  wrote 
1  a  strong  inward  impulse —  an  instinct  it  might  be  called 
tto  escape  at  all  risks  into  the  fresh  air  from  that  horrible 
Biosphere  into  which  rhymer  afterrhymer  had  been  pumping 
Irl'onic-acid  gas  with  tho  full  force  of  his  lungs,  and  in  which 
icerity  was  on  the  edge  of  suffocation.     His  lougiiig  for 
methiug  truer  and  better  was  as  honest  aa  that  which  led 

Icitus  so  long  before  to  idealize  the  Germans,  and  Rousseau 

BO  long  after  to  make  an  angel  of  the  savage. 

Spenser  himself  supremely  overlooks  the  whole  chasm  be- 
tween himself  and  Chaucer,  as  Dante  between  himself  and 
Virgil.  He  called  Chaucer  master,  aa  Milton  was  afterwards 
to  call  hrm.  And,  even  while  he  chose  the  most  artificial  of  all 
forms,  his  aim  —  that  of  getting  back  to  nature  aud  life  — 
was  conscious,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  himself,  and  must  be  ob- 
vious to  whoever  reads  witJi  anything  but  the  ends  of  his  fin- 
gers. It  is  true  that  Sannazisaro  had  brought  the  pastoral 
into  fashion  again,  and  that  two  of  Spenser's  are  little  mora 
than  translations  from  Marot ;  hut  for  manner  he  instinctively 
turned  back  to  Chaucer,  the  first  and  then  only  great  English 
poet.  He  has  given  common  instead  of  classic  names  to  his  per- 
sonages, for  characters  they  can  hardly  be  called.  Above  all,  ho 
has  gone  to  the  provincial  dialects  for  words  wherewith  to  en- 
large and  freshen  his  poetical  vocabulary.*  I  look  upon  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar"  as  being  no  less  a  conscious  and  de- 
liberate attempt  at  reform  than  Thomson's  "  Seasons  "  were  in 
■  topics,  and  Wordsworth's  "  Lyrical  Ballads  "  in  the  laii- 
ge  of  poetry.  But  the  great  merit  of  these  pastorals  was 
Bit  Pbi'lip  Sidney  Jid  noi  approvo  of  tlila.  "  Thnl  snmo  frnming  of  Im  Btjlo 
:  old  nulic  lan{;uiige  I  ilare  not  hHdw,  since  ucilbur  ThcoEritaa  in  Greek,  Vir- 
1  Latin,  nor  SnnnaiMuiro  in  Italian  did  aflbct  it."  ("  Defence  of  I'ocsy.")  Ben 
M,  gn  the  oClicr  hand.  Mid  thM  Gaarini  "  kept  not  di-comra  in  making  ahtp- 
1  »pe«k  ni  weL  aa  bimeclf  could."  ("  Convvraaliont  wiili  Drnmmonri.")  t  think 
Ri'ltiBj  vrnn  right,  for  llic  pools'  Arcadia  ii  n  purely  ideal  world,  and  should  be 
( r laied  accordingly.  But  K^n»Tcr  looks  into  tho  slosior/  appended  to  the  "  Cal- 
■-  riiinr  "  by  E.  K.,  will  be  »aii  .ied  that  Spenwr'B  object  wn*  to  find  Tinhaekncyed 
:i^>il  po<>tical  words  rnlber  than  niich  ni  Bhonld  seem  mora  on  n  level  niih  tbo 
tpcokcr*.  iScc  aliio  iho  "Epistle  Dcdientory."  I  cannot  help  thlnkinjr  tlisl  E.  K. 
wa*  Spcnicr  bimavir,  with  ocvamoaal  interjections  of  Ilarrej,  Wliu  else  could  bavB 
wtittcn  Ruch  Engliih  u  many  passages  in  this  B]iiil]e  ? 
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not  80  much  in  their  matter  as  their  manner.     Tliey  slioi 
sonae  of  style  in  its  larger  meaning  hitherto  displayed  by 
English  poet  since  Chaucer.     Surrey  had  brought  back  fi 
Italy  a  certain  inkling  of  it,  60  far  as  it  is  cout^iined  in  di 
rum.     But  bore  was  a  new  language,  a  choice  and  arnm| 
of  words,  a  variety,  elasticity,  and   harmony   of  ver» 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  men.     If  not  passion,  there  was  ft 
which  was  perhaps  as  near  it  as  the  somewhat  stately  tai 
mont  of  Spenser's  mind  would  allow  him  to  come.     Sidney 
tried  many  esporiments  in  versification,  which  are  curious 
interesting,  especially  his  attempts  to  naturalize   Uie  *i 
rhymes  of  Sannazzaro   in  English.     But  there  is  everywhl 
the  uncertainty  rf)f  a  'prentice  hand.     Spenser  shows  liii 
already  a  master,  at  least  hi  verse,  and  we  can  trace  the  studi 
of  Milton,  a  yet  greater  master,  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calcndi 
as  well  as  in  the  "  Paery  Queen."     We  have  seen  that  8pen! 
under  the  misleading  influence  of  Sidney"  and  Harvey,  trii 
his  hand  at  English  hexametflrs.     But  his  great  glory  is  Ihai 
ho  taught  his  own  language  to  sing  and  move  to  measures  har- 
monious and  noble.     Chaucer  bad  done  much  to  rocultie  " 
as  I  have  tried  to  show  elsewhere,!  but  Spenser  was  to  proi 
"  Tliat  DO  ton^c  halh  tbe  muse's  utterance  beirud 

For  verse,  and  that  snt)ct  muiilc  lo  the  ear 

Struck  out  of  rhvrae,  so  naturally  as  lliis." 

The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  "  contains  perhaps  llie  must  pictu- 
resquely imaginative  verse  which  Spenser  has  written-  It  is  i" 
the  eclogue  for  February,  where  he  tells  us  of  the 

"  Fntled  oak 
Whose  body  is  sere,  vhoee  branches  brobe, 
Whose  naked  arms  stretch  unto  the  fire." 
It  is  one  of  those  verses  that  Joseph  Warton  would  linre  lil 
in  secret,  that  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  proved  to  bo  unl 
latable  into  reasonable  prose,  and  which  the  imnginatioR 
comes  at  once  without  caiing  whether  it  be  exactly  coni 
to  barbara  or  celarmt.    Another  pretty  verse  in  the  same  edi 
"  But  gently  took  that  ungenlly 

■  1[  wai  lit  Pen^hurst  tbst  lie  irnito  iho  only  spccrmon  thai  1i 
<nd  bail  cnouKh  it  is.    1  have  said  that  Hime  ot  Sidney'a  are  pleaMng. 
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pleased  Coleridge  so  greatly  that  ho  thought  it  was  liis  own. 
But  in  general  it  ia  not  so  much  the  sentiments  and  images 
that  are  new  as  the  modulation  of  the  verses  in  which  they 
float.  The  cold  obstruction  of  two  centuries  Ihaws,  and  Uio 
stream  of  speech,  once  more  let  loose,  seeks  out  its  old  wind- 
ings, or  overflows  musically  in  unpractised  channels.  The  I 
Bervicc  which  Sponaer  did  to  our  literature  by  this  exquisite 
sense  of  harmony  is  incalculable.  His  fine  ear,  abhorrent  of 
barbarous  dissonance,  his  dainty  tongue  that  loves  to  prolong 
the  relish  of  a  musical  phrase,  made  possible  the  transition 
from  the  cast-iron  stiffiicss  of  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex"  to  the 
Damascus  pliancy  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare.  It  was  he 
that 

"  Taught  ilic  (luiiib  nil  liigli  to  fling. 
And  heavy  i{;norni](.'e  aiott  to  &y  : 
That  lulilecl  feathers  to  the  lenrneil's  wing, 
Anil  gave  to  grace  s  double  mnjeptj." 
mo  not  mean  that  in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar "  he  had 
Kady  achieved  that  transmutation  of  language  and  metre  by 
Uch  ho  was  afterwards  to  endow  English  verse  with  the  most 
feed  and  majestic  of  stanzas,  in  which  the  droning  old  alex- 
J9rine,  awakened  for  the  first  time  to  a  feeling  of  the  poetry 
t  was  in  him,  was  to  wonder,  like  M.  Joiirdain,  that  he  bad 
kn  talking  prose  all  his  life, — but  already  he  gave  clear  indi- 
poDB  of  the  tendency  and  premonitions  of  tbe  power  which 
|re  to  carry  it  forward  to  ultimate  perfection.     A  harmony 
I  olactity  of  language  like  this  were  unexampled  in  English 

"  Ve  <lHint}'  nymphs,  that  in  this  blessed  brook 
Do  bathe  your  broiit, 
ForsalcB  your  wBt«ry  bowers  and  hither  look 

At  my  request 

And  eke  jou  virgins  that  on  Pamaw ilwoil, 
Wheneo  flowelh  Hi-licon,  thi-  learned  well, 
Help  Rie  to  blaze 
Her  wortliy  praise, 
Whieh  in  her  sex  dolh  all  cxeel." 
Here  we  have  the  natural  gait  of  the  measure,  somewhat 
formal  and  slow,  as  befits  an  invocation ;  and  now  mark  bow 
the  same  feet  shall  be  made  to  quicken  their  pace  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  tune:  — 
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**  Bring  here  the  pink  and  purple  colambine. 

With  gilliflowers ; 
Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine, 

Wornc  of  paramours ; 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips  and  kingcups  and  loved  lilies ; 

The  pretty  paunce 

And  the  chevisance 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  il6werdelice/'  * 

The  argument  prefixed  by  E.  K.  to  the  tenth  Eclogue  has  a 
special  interest  for  us  as  showing  how  high  a  conception  Spens^ 
had  of  poetry  and  the  poet's  ofl5ce.  By  Cuddy  he  evidently 
means  himself,  though  choosing  out  of  modesty  another  name 
instead  of  the  familiar  Colin.  "  In  Cuddy  is  set  forth  the  per- 
fect pattern  of  a  Poet,  which,  finding  no  maintenance  of  his 
state  and  studies,  complaineth  of  the  contempt  of  Poetry  and 
the  causes  thereof,  specially  having  been  in  all  ages,  and  even 
amongst  the  most  barbarous,  always  of  singular  account  and 
honor,  and  being  indeed  bo  worthy  and  commendable  an  artj  or 
rather  no  art,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct  not  to  be 
gotten  by  labor  and  learning^  but  adorned  with  botfly  and  poured 
into  the  wit  by  a  certain  Unthousiasmos  and  celestial  inspiraiiot^ 
as  the  author  hereof  elsewhere  at  large  discourseth  in  his  book 
called  The  English  Poet,  which  book  being  lately  come  into 
my  hands,  I  mind  also  by  God's  grace,  upon  further  advise- 

*  Of  course  dlUies  and  lilies  must  be  read  with  a  slight  accentuation  of  the  list 
syllabic  (permissible  then),  in  order  to  chime  with  ddice.  In  the  first  line  I  bare 
put  here  instead  of  heiher,  which  (like  other  words  where  th  comes  between  tvo 
vowels)  wns  then  very  often  a  monosyllable,  in  order  to  throw  the  accent  back 
more  stroni^ly  on  brinff,  where  it  belongs.  Spenser's  innovation  lies  in  making  hit 
verses  by  ear  instead  of  on  tbe  finger-tips,  and  in  valuing  the  stave  more  than  mj 
of  the  single  verses  that  compose  it.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  easy  superi- 
ority to  all  others  in  the  stanza  which  he  composed,  and  which  bears  his  name. 
Milton  (who  got  more  of  his  schooling  in  these  matters  from  Spen^Msr  than  any* 
where  else)  gave  this  principle  a  greater  range,  and  applied  it  with  more  varioot 
mastery.  1  have  little  doubt  that  the  tune  of  the  last  stanza  cited  above  was  clings 
ing  in  Shakespeare's  ear  when  he  wrote  those  exquisite  verses  in  "  Midsammcr 
Night's  Dream  "  ("I  know  u  bank  "),  where  our  grave  pentameter  is  in  like  man- 
ner surprised  into  a  lyrical  movement.  See  also  the  pretty  song  in  the  eclogue  for 
August.  Ben  Jonson,  too,  evidently  caught  some  cadences  from  Spenser  ftirkis 
lyrics.  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  those  eclogues  (May,  for  example)  where  Spenser 
thought  he  was  imitating  wluit  wiseacres  used  to  call  the  riding^hyme  of  Chaooer, 
he  fails  most  lamentably.  He  had  evidently  learned  to  scan  his  master's  vena 
better  when  he  wrote  his  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale." 
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ment,  to  publish.'*  E.  K.,  whoever  he  was,  never  carried  out 
his  intention,  and  the  book  is  no  doubt  lost ;  a  loss  to  be  borne 
with  less  equanimity  than  that  of  Cicero's  treatise  De  Ohria^ 
once  possessed  by  Petrarch.  The  passage  I  have  italicized  is 
most  likely  an  extract,  and  reminds  one  of  the  long-breathed 
periods  of  Milton.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  tells  us,  ^'  he 
[Ben  Jonson]  hath  by  heart  some  verges  of  Spenser's  '  Cal- 
endar,' about  wine,  between  Coline  and  Percye  "  (Cuddie  and 
Piers).*  These  verses  are  in  this  eclogue,  and  are  worth 
quoting  both  as  having  the  approval  of  dear  old  Ben,  the  best 
critic  of  the  day,  and  because  they  are  a  good  sample  of 
Spenser's  earlier  verse:  — 

"  Thou  kenst  not,  Percie,  how  the  rhyme  should  rage; 
O,  if  my  temples  were  distained  with  wine, 
And  girt  in  garlands  of  wild  ivy-twine. 
How  I  could  rear  the  Muse  on  stately  stage 

And  teach  her  tread  alofl  in  buskin  fine 
With  quaint  Bellona  in  her  equipage  I  " 

In  this  eclogue  he  gives  hints  of  that  spacious  style  which 
was  to  distinguish  him,  and  which,  like  his  own  Fame, 

"  With  golden  wings  aloft  doth  fly 
Aboye  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay. 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beat  the  azure  sky, 
Admired  of  base-born  men  from  far  away."  f 

*  Drummond,  it  will  be  remarked,  speaking  from  memory,  takes  Cuddy  to  be 

Colin.    In  Milton's  "  Ljcidas  "  there  are  reminiscences  of  this  eclogue  as  well  as  of 

that  for  May.    The  latter  are  the  more  evident,  but  1  think  that  Spenser's 

**  Cuddie,  the  praise  is  better  than  the  price," 

suggested  Milton's 

"  But  not  the  praise, 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears." 

Shakespeare  had  read  and  remembered  this  pastoral.    Compare 

"  But,  ah,  Mecxenas  is  yclad  in  clay, 
And  great  Augustus  long  ago  is  dead, 
And  all  the  worthies  liggon  wrapt  in  lead," 

with 

**  King  Pandion,  he  is  dead ; 

All  tliy  friends  are  lapt  in  load." 
It  is  odd  that  Shakespeare,  in  his  "  /apt  in  /ead,"  is  more  Spenserian  than  Spenser 
himself,  from  whom  he  caught  this  "  hunting  of  the  letter." 

t  "  Ruins  of  Time."  It  is  perhaps  not  considering  too  nicely  to  remark  how  often 
this  image  of  wings  recurred  to  Spenser's  mind.  A  certain  aerial  latitude  was  essen- 
tial to  the  laige  drclings  of  his  style. 
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He  was  letting  his  wings  grow,  as  Milton  said,  and  foreboding 
the  "  Faery  Queen  " :  — 

**  Lifl  thyself  up  out  of  the  lowly  dust 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  'doubted  knights  whose  woundless  armor  msts 
And  helms  unbruis^d  waxen  daily  brown  : 
There  may  thy  Muse  display  her  fluttering  wing. 
And  stretch  herself  at  large  from  East  to  West.'* 

Verses  like  these,  especially  the  last  (which  Dryden  would  have 
liked),  were  such  as  English  ears  had  not  yet  heard,  and  curi- 
ously prophetic  of  the  maturer  man.  The  language  and  Terse 
of  Spenser  at  his  best  have  an  ideal  lifb  in  them,  and  there 
is  scarce  any  of  our  poets  who  can  so  hardly  help  being 
poetical. 

It  was  this  instantly  felt  if  not  easily  definable  charm  that 
forthwith  won  for  Spenser  his  never-disputed  rank  as  the  chief 
of  English  poets,  and  gave  him  a  popularity  which,  during  his 
life  and  in  the  following  generation,  was,  in  its  select  qualify, 
without  a  competitor.    It  may  be  thought  that  I  lay  too  mudi 
stress  on  this  single  attribute  of  diction.     But  apart  from  its 
importance  in  his  case  as  showing  their  way  to  the  poets  who 
were  just  then  learning  the  accidence  of  their  art,  and  leaving 
them  a  material  to  work  in  already  mellowed  to  their  -hands,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  subtle  perfection  of  phrase  and 
that  happy  coalescence  of  music  and  meaning,  where  each  re- 
inforces the  other,  that  define  a  man  as  poet  and  make  all 
ears  converts  and  partisans.     Spenser  was  an  epicure  in  lan- 
guage. He  loved  "  seld-seen  costly  "  words  perhaps  too  well,  and 
did  not  always  distinguish  between  mere  strangeness  and  that 
novelty  which  is  so  agreeable  as  to  cheat  us  with  some  charm 
of  seeming  association.    He  had  not  the  concentrated  power 
which  can  sometimes  pack  infinite  riches  in  the  little  room  of 
a  single  epithet,  for  his  genius  is  rather  for  dilatation  than  com- 
pression.*   But  he  was,  with  the  exception  of   Milton  and 


*  PiTliaps  his  most  striking  single  epithet  is  the  "  sea-shouldering  whalcf/' 
B.  II.  12,  xxiii  Hid  ear  seems  to  de]i;;ht  in  prolongations.  For  example;  he 
makes  y\u\\  woi-ds  ns  glorious^  gratiom,  joyrous^  havior,  chapelet  dactjles,  and  that» 
not  nt  the  end  of  verses,  where  it  would  not  have  been  unusoal,  bat  in  the  fint 
half  of  them.  Milton  contri«'cs  a  break  (a  kind  of  heave,  as  it  were)  in  thevni- 
forroity  of  his  verse  b}'  a  practice  exactly  the  opposite  of  this.    He  alio  slnnu  t 


J  Gray,  the  most  learned  of  our  poets.     His  familiarity 

1  ancient  and  moderii  literature  was  easy  and  intimate,  and 

lie  perfected  himself  in  his  art,  lio  caught  the  grand  manner 

1  high-bred  ways  of  the  society  he  frequented.     Even  to  the 

t  he  did  not  quite  shake  off  the  blunt  rusticity  of  phrase 

H  habitual  with  the  generation  that  preceded  him.     In 

I  fifth  book  of  the  "Faery  Queen."  where  he  is  describing 

b  passion  of  Britomart  at  the  supiweed  infidelity  of  Arthegall, 

\  deacends  ia  a  Teniers-like    realism,"  —  he  whose   verses 

^orally  remiud  us  of  tiie  dancing  Hours  of  Guido,  where  we 

I  but  a  glimpse  of  the  real  earth  and  that  far  away  be- 

1.     But  his  habitual  style  is  that  of  gracious  loftiness  and 

ined  luxury, 

B  first  shows  his  mature  hand  in  the  "  Muiopotmos,"  tho 

t  airily  fanciful  of  his  poems,  a  marvel  for  delicate  concep- 

1  and  treatment,  whose  breezy  verse  seems  to  float  between 

le  sky  and  golden  earth  in  imperishable  sunshine.     No 

r  English  poet  has  found  the  variely  and  compass  which 

hrened  the  octave  stanza  under  his  sensitive  touch.     It  can 

be  doubted    that    iu  Clarion   the  butterfly    he    has 

lolized  himself,  and  surely  never  was  the  poetic  tempera- 

)  picturesquely  exemplified :  — 

"  Over  llm  ficldfi,  in  his  Trank  lusLineM, 
And  all  ihe  thnmpain  o'er,  he  soared  light, 

«  which  doe«  not  seem  lo  have  been  (^ncrally  dUpleuing  to  Speoicr'*  car, 

Igh  perlinps  in  the  compound  cpilbet  beta-alluring  lie  iaienlionally  atoids  il  bj 

•  ■■  Like  na  n  wovicard  chilil,  whoBe  sonniler  sleep 
Is  lirokvn  with  norno  fcvliil  drcam'ii  nlfrtyht. 
With  froward  will  doth  ut  himself  to  we«p 
Ha  can  be  stilled  Tor  all  bis  narse'i  mij-ht, 
Bui  kicke  and  sqaalU  and  ahrieka  fur  fell  (tcaplghl, 
Nov  scrnli'hing  Tier  and  her  looiic  locki  mituting, 
Kow  trcking  dorkncse  and  now  leekmg  light, 
Then  craiiiiK  •uck,  and  ihco  [he  luck  refusing." 
(a  woold  dodlilkss  have  juBtiRed  himaelf  by  ihc  fiimiliiu'  example  of  Homer'* 
irioK  Ajiu  to  a  dankey  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad.     So  also  in  Ihe 
>n  "  it  gmtc«  our  ncrvei  lo  hear, 

"  Pour  not  by  ciipa,  but  by  the  hellj-ful, 
Fonr  onl  10  all  Uiat  wntt." 
k  nmniptei  lervc  lo  shaw  how  strong  a  Joao  of  Spcnsi^r'i  nunini  poiaUlt  the  Ian- 
(•needed, 
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And  all  the  oountry  wide  lie  did 
Feeding  upon  their  pleasures  bounteously, 
That  none  gainsidd  and  none  did  him  enyjr« 

'^  The  woods,  the  rivers,  and  the  meadows  green. 
With  his  air-cutting  wings  he  measured  wide^ 
Nor  did  he  leave  the  mountains  bare  unseen. 
Nor  the  rank  grassy  fens'  delights  untried  ; 
But  none  of  these,  however  sweet  they  been. 
Mote  please  his  fancy,  or  him  cause  to  abide ; 
His  choiceful  sense  with  every  change  doth  flit ; 
No  common  things  may  please  a  wavering  wit. 

'*  To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstiud  desire 
Him  wholly  carried,  to  refresh  his  sprights ; 
There  lavish  Nature,  in  her  best  attire, 
Pours  forth  sweet  odors  and  alluring  sights. 
And  Art,  with  her  contending  doth  aspire. 
To  excel  the  nalnral  with  made  delights ; 
And  all  that  fair  or  pleasant  may  be  found, 
In  riotous  excess  doth  there  abound. 

^  There  he  arriving,  round  about  doth  flie, 
From  bed  to  bed,  from  one  to  the  other  border^ 
And  takes  survey  with  curious  busy  eye, 
Of  every  flower  and  herb  there  set  in  order, 
Now  this,  now  that,  he  tasteth  tenderly, 
Yet  none  of  them  he  rudely  doth  disorder, 
Ne  with  his  feiet  their  silken  leaves  displace, 
But  pastures  on  the  pleasures  of  each  place. 

**  And  evermore  with  most  variety 
And  change  of  sweetness  (for  all  change  is  sweet) 
He  casts  his  glutton  sense  to  satisfy, 
Now  sucking  of  the  sap  of  herbs  most  meet. 
Or  of  the  dew  which  yet  on  them  doth  lie. 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tender  feet ; 
And  then  he  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby 
To  weather  him  and  bis  moist  wings  to  dry. 

"  And  then  again  he  tumeth  to  his  play, 
To  spoil  [plunder]  the  pleasures  of  that  paradise ; 
The  wholesome  sage,  the  lavender  still  gray. 
Rank-smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 
The  roses  reigning  in  the  pride  of  May, 
Sharp  hyssop  good  for  green  wounds'  remedies 
Fair  marigolds,  and  bees-alluring  thyme, 
Sweet  marjoram  and  daisies  decking  prime, 
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"  Cool  Tiolet?,  and  orpine  growing  still, 
Emballied  balm,  anil  cliecrfiil  gnllngale. 
Fresh  coitmary  and  brpslhfiil  Ramooiill, 
Dull  poppy  and  drint-quiekening  Eetimle, 
Vein-healing  vervain  and  head-purging  dill, 
Sound  savorj-,  and  basil  bearty-hak-. 
Fat  cole  won  B  and  coralbrling  perB«tine. 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  roeemarini^.* 

"  And  whatso  else  of  virtuo  good  or  ill. 
Grew  in  this  ganlen,  fetched  from  fnr  nway, 
Ofcvery  one  be  takes  and  tastes  at  will, 
And  on  their  pleaauroa  greedily  doth  prey ; 
Tht-n,  when  he  hath  both  played  and  fed  his  611, 
In  the  warm  sun  he  dotb  himself  em bny, 
And  there  him  resla  in  riotous  sufHaance 
Of  all  biB  gladfulness  and  kingly  ioynnce. 

'•  What  more  felicity  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  liberty, 
And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  workfi  of  nature  ? 
To  reign  in  ibe  air  from  earth  to  highest  iky, 
To  feed  on  tlairers  &nd  weeds  of  glorioiu  feature, 
To  take  whalever  thing  doth  please  the  eye  7 
Who  rests  not  pleased  with  such  happiness, 
Well  worthy  he  lo  Insto  of  wreliliedness.'' 

"he  "  Muiopotmos  "  pleases  us  all  the  more  that  it  vibratos 
a  string  of  classical  association  liy  adding  ati  episode  to 
fed's  story  of  Arachiie.  "  Talking  tlie  other  day  with  a 
lend  (the  lat«  Mr.  Keats)  about  Dante,  he  observed  that 
lenever  so  great  a  poet  told  us  anything  in  addition  or  con- 
buation  of  an  ancient  story,  he  had  a  right  to  bo  regarded  as 
classical  authority.  For  instance,  said  he,  when  he  tells  us  of 
that  characteristic  death  of  Ulysses,  ....  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  information  as  authentic,  and  be  glad  that  we  have 
more  news  of  Ulysses  than  we  looked  for."  f  Wo  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Ovid  would  have  been  glad  to  admit  this  exquisitely 
fantastic  illumination  into  his  margin. 


■  I  cODid  not  bring  rayaelf  lo  ruol  out  ihiii  odorous  bvrb-garilun,  though  it  niak« 
my  extract  tou  lung.  It  is  a  pretty  reroiDiivenm  of  tti>  matter  Chaucer,  bni  Ja  iil»o 
very  charanerlstle  uf  8|iCTner  himself.  Ho  could  not  help  pluming  s  flowor  or 
two  inoug  his  servteeablc  ptanv,  and  after  nil  this  Hhunilnnce  be  is  out  satisfied, 
but  begin"  Iba  next  stanaa  wirh  "  And  what*)  eUe." 

t  Ldyl.  Hunl'i  Indicator,  XVII 


k^h-ita 


■S^TU 


r* 


No  German  analyzer  of  lestlietics  has  gireii  us  so  eonW 
cing  a  definition  of  the  artistic  nature  as  these  radiant  ren 
"To  reign  in  the  air"  was  certainly  Spenser's  function, 
yet  the  commentators,  who  seem  never  willing  to  let  tlieir  p 
be  a  poet  pure  and  simple,  though,  had  he  not  been  so,  tj 
would  have  lost  their  only  hold  upon  life,  try  to  make  out  frflj 
his  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale  "  that  he  might  have  lieen  a  tai 
Bensible  matter-of-fact  man  if  he  would.  For  my  owo  | 
am  quite  willing  to  confcBS  that  I  tike  him  none  the  worse  ^ 
being  unpractical,  and  tliat  my  reading  has  convinced  me  ti 
being  too  poetical  is  the  rarest  fault  of  poets.  i'ractiQ 
men  are  not  so  scarce,  one  would  think,  and  1  am  not  sitt 
that  the  tree  was  a  gainer  when  the  hamadryad  flitted  and  li 
it  nothing  but  ship-timber.  Such  men  as  Sponsor  are  not  s 
into  the  world  to  bo  part  of  its  motive  power.  The  blind  t 
engine  would  not  know  the  difference  though  wa  got  up  I 
steam  with  attar  of  roses,  nor  make  one  revolution  mnro  to  tf 
minute  for  it.  What  practical  man  ever  left  such  an  hetrloc 
to  his  countrymen  as  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  ? 

Undoubtedly  Spenser  wished  to  be  useful  and  ia  tho  lughli 
vocation  of  all,  that  of   teacher,  and  Milton  calls  him  * 
eage  and  serious  poet,  whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  b 
teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas."     And  good  Dr.  Henry  tfa 
was  of  the  same  mind.     I  fear  he  makes  his  vices  so  beaot 
now  and  then  that  we  should  not  be  very  much  afraid  of  thod 
if  we  chanced  to  meet  them  ;  for  he  could  not  escape  from  tl 
genius,  which,  if  it  led  him  as  philosopher  to  the  abstract  o 
temptation  of  the  beautiful,  left  him  as  poet  open  to  every  ii 
pression  of  sensuous  delight.    Wlien  he  wrote  ttie  "  Shophcrdfl 
Calendar  "  he  was  certainly  a  Puritan,  and  probably  so  by  o 
viction  rattier  thau  from  any  social  in&nencos  or  Uiought  | 
personul  interests.     Tliere  is  a  verse,  it  is  true,  in  tbo  i 
of  the  two  detached  cantos  of  "  Mutability," 


■  Like  that  unp-wio 


which  feigra  dcmuresl  grsco,** 


which  is  supposed  to  glance  at  the  straiter  rehgionists,  i 
from  which  it  has  l>cen  inferred  that  he  drew  away  from  tfad 
as  he  grew  older.     It  ia  very  likely  that  years  and  wid' 
experience  of  men  may  have  produced  iu  lum  their  aata 


result  of  tolerant  wisdom  which  revolts  at  the  hasty  destnio- 
tiveiiOBs  of  inconsiderate  zeal.  But  with  the  more  generous  side 
of  Puritmiisiu  I  think  he  eympathized  to  tho  last.  His  robukoa 
of  clerical  worldlluess  are  in  the  Puritan  tone,  and  as  severe  a 
one  as  any  is  in  "  Mother  Huhbord's  Tale,"  published  ia 
1591.*  There  is  an  iconoclastic  relish  in  his  account  of  Sir 
Guyon's  demolishing  the  Bower  of  Bliss  that  makes  us  think 
he  would  not  have  regretted  the  plundered  abbeys  as  perhaps 
Shakespeare  did  when  he  speaks  of  the  winter  woods  as  "  bare 
ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang  "  ;  — 

I"  But  all  tItDse  iileaaant  bowers  and  palace  bravo 
Giiyon  broke  down  with  rigor  piti'cs!, 
No  ought  their  goodly  workmanBhip  might  save 
Thorn  from  the  tcmpe«t  of  his  wralhfulnesa. 
But  l))At  their  bliss  ho  turned  to  balpfulneBS ; 
Tlieir  groves  he  felled,  their  gardens  did  deface, 
Their  arboni  spoil,  their  cabinets  suppress. 
Their  bani]ueI-lioaset  burn,  tbcir  buildings  rase, 
And  of  the  fairest  late  now  made  llic  foulcsl  place." 
ut  whatever  may  have  been   Spenser's  religious  opinions 
icb  do  not  nearly  concern  us  hero),  the  bent  of  his  mind 
toward  a   Platonic   mysticism,   a   supramundane   sphere 
re  it  could  shape  universal  forms  out  of  the  primal  elements 
lings,  instead  of  being  forced  to  put  up  with  their  fortuitous 

comliiiiatioDS  in  the  unwilling  material  of  mortal  clay.  He 
who.  when  his  singing  robes  were  on,  could  never  he  tempted 
nearer  t«  the  real  world  than  under  some  subterfuge  of  pastoral 
or  allegory,  expatiates  joyously  in  this  untrammelled  ether :  — 

"  J-iflingliimscIf  out  of  the  lowly  dual 
On  gbldcn  plumes  up  to  (he  purest  tky." 
Nowhere  does  his  genius  soar  and  sing  with  such  continuous 
aspiration,  nowhere  is  hia  phrase  so  decorously  stately,  though 

•  Ben  JunsuD  tuld  Dniuuaond  "  that  in  that  paper  Sir  W.  Rideigli  hod  of  tho 
allcgnrii.'*  of  bis  Faery  Queen,  by  ihe  Blarant  Beaat  the  Piiritanii  were  uiider- 
tiuixl  "  Itiil  Ihil  h  certainly  wrong.  There  were  r«ry  difterenl  shades  of  I'uri- 
taniim.  atixirding  lu  individual  lemperamcnl.  Thai  of  Winthrop  aiiil  llig^naoa 
bad  a  melluwneM  of  which  EadJcolt  and  StandLth  won  innpablo.  The  gradual 
change  of  MllbinV  ofiiniooa  «a*  ninilar  to  ihat  which  I  iiippuM  in  SpeoBur.  The 
paamge  in  Mother  llulibetd  muy  hnTo  been  aimed  at  Iho  Protestant  clergy  of 
Inland  (for  tie  suyt  much  the  name  thing  in  his  "View  of  the  Btalo  of  Irdand"), 
but  ii  is  gunoral  in  Its  Icrmi. 


rising  to  an  onthusiasm  which  reaches  intenBitT  while  it  s 
short  of  voheracnce,  as  in  his  tlyiuns  to  Love  and  Boao^,  I 
pecially  the  latter.  There  is  ati  exulting  spurn  of  earth  ii 
as  of  a  Boul  jtist  loosed  from  its  cage.  I  shall  make  no  extr 
from  it,  for  it  ia  one  of  those  intimately  coherent  aiid  transc 
dentally  logical  poems  that  "  moveth  altogether  if  it  mored 
all,"  the  breaking  off  a  fragment  from  which  would  maim  itfl 
it  would  a  perfect  group  of  crystals.  Whatever  there  is  of  •( 
timent  and  paesiou  is  for  the  most  part  purely  disembodied  ■ 
without  sex,  like  that  of  angels,  —  a  kind  of  poetry  which  1 
late  gone  out  of  fashion,  wliethor  to  onr  gain  or  not  maylj 
questioned.  Perhaps  one  may  venture  to  hint  that  the  i 
instincts  arc  those  that  stand  in  least  need  of  stimnlatiol 
Spenser's  notions  of  love  were  so  nobly  pure,  ao  far  from  tii<4 
of  our  common  ancestor  who  could  hang  by  his  tail,  as  not  M 
disqualify  him  for  achieving  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  i 
accordingly  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  remember  that  he  lid 
drunk,  among  others,  at  French  sources  not  yet  deboslied  v  " 
oistwtA*.*  Yet,  with  a  purify  like  that  of  thrice-bolted  siiei 
he  had  none  of  its  coldness.  He  is,  of  all  our  poet«,  the  t 
truly  senguous,  using  the  word  as  Milton  probably  meant  I 
when  he  said  that  poetry  should  be  "simple,  sens 
passionate."  A  jjoet  is  innocently  sensuous  when  his  mio 
permeates  and  illumines  his  senses;  when  tliey,  on  the  other 
hand,  muddy  the  mind,  he  becomes  sensual.  Every  one  of 
Spenser's  senses  was  as  exquisitely  alive  to  the  impnwsioiu  of 
material,  as  every  organ  of  his  soul  was  to  ^ose  of  spiritual, 
beauty.  Accordingly,  if  he  painted  the  weeds  of  sensuality  at 
all,  he  could  not  help  making  them  "  of  glorious  feature." 
was  this,  it  may  be  suspected,  rather  than  his  "  praising  lo 
that  made  Lord  Burleigh  shake  his  "  rugged  forehead."  S|x 
ser's  gamut,  indeed,-  is  a  wide  one,  ranging  from  a  purely  c 
poreal  deliglit  in  "precious  odors  fetched  from  far  i 
upward  to  such   refinement  as 

■  Two  or  hie  eclogues,  u  I  hare  saiil.  gra  rroni  Maret,  nnil  bl«  MtribM  k 
Ttnet  arc  trsnsUiioni  frcim  Belln^,  ■  poet  who  wni  channing  whenever  bs  h 
wurigc  lo  pla.v  tmnni  from  >  bnd  xrhnol.     We  mnei  not  >i]p]>oa(>  ihat  id  bi 
ot  the  literatare  or  the  ilmni-moniU  will  give  ta  all  the  elemeoe*  or  iho  Vrmch  ti 
Rctsr.     It  has  bocn  boih  grnni  nnd  profound ;  nav.  It  baa  eien  roniriitd  tr 
•Dd  livelj'  nt  the  Bums  time,  ■  eombinnCion  eo  1ncomprehentil>l(  bj*  ihv  TcntM 
noes  thai  they  have  labelled  it  leTiif .    It  pott  ftiem  QUt  w  Mimr  M  hn)L   1 


BS.] 


Upon  her  eyelids  many  gracei  eate 

Under  tlio  sLadow  of  ber  even  brows,' 


where  the  eye  ahares  its  pleaaore  with  the  mind.     He  is  contt 

painter  in  ordiaarj  to  each  of  the  senses  in  turn,  and  idealizes 

lese  frail  favoritee  of  his  majesty  King  Lusty  Jurentus,  till 

)y  half  beliere  themselves  the  innocent  shepherdesses  into 

ich  be  travesties  them.* 

In  his  great  poem  he  had  two  objects  in  view :  first,  the 
ephemeral  one  of  pleasing  the  court,  and  then  that  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  the  permanent  approval  of  his  own  and 
following  ages  as  a  poet,  and  especially  as  a  moral  poet.  To 
meet  the  first  demand,  he  lays  the  scene  of  his  poem  in  con- 
temporary England,  and  brings  in  all  the  leading  personages 
of  the  day  mider  the  thin  disguise  of  his  knights  and  their 
squires  and  lady-loves.  lie  says  this  expressly  in  the  prologue 
to  the  second  book :  — 

"Of  Faery  Land  yet  if  he  more  inquire, 
By  oerCaio  signs,  bere  set  in  sundry  place. 
He  may  it  find ;  ■  .  .  . 
And  thou,  O  fairest  princew  under  sky. 
In  tliis  fair  mirror  mayat  behold  thy  face 
And  thine  own  realms  in  land  of  Faery." 
Liiy  of  his  personages  we  can  still  identify,  and  all  of  them 
9re  once  as  easily  recognizable  as  those  of  Mademoisello  de 
nid^ry.      This,   no  doubt,  added  greatly  to  the   immediate 
Iquancy  of  the  allusions.     The  interest  they  would  excite  may 
t  inferred  from  the  fact  that  King  James,  in  1596,  wished  to 
j^ve  the  author  prosecuted  and  punished  for  his  indecent  hand- 
'   ^  of  his  mother,  Uary  Queen  of  Scots,  under  the  name  of 


'  Taste  must  be  partislly  encoplei].  It  is  remarkable  bow  lilUo  eating  and 
drinlting  tlicrc  ii  in  the  "  Faory  Queen."  The  only  time  be  fairly  sets  a  Isblc  la  in 
the  Iinune  uF  Maibeceo,  wliere  it  is  necessary  to  the  i!ODduct  of  Ibc  alory.  Tel  taste 
ii  not  nbolty  forjiotcen  :  — 

:^ap  of  gold  (he  held. 
And  with  ber  rl|;hl  Uie  riper  IVult  did  nooh, 
Who>«  sappy  liquor,  that  wicli  fnlneu  sweld, 
Into  ber  cup  tbe  scruidl  with  dainty  bnach 
Offasr  Bne  Ragan  witbont  foul  ImpflaFJi, 
fhat  (A  hlr  «iae-pre> 


of  tuthondiomB  treatment  I 


}.  U.c 
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Duessa.*  To  suit  the  wider  application  of  his  plan's  other  and 
more  important  half,  Spenser  made  ajl  his  characters  double 
their  parts,  and  appear  in  his  allegory  as  the  impersonadons 
of  abstract  molral  qualities.  When  the  cardinal  and  theological 
virtues  tell  Dante, 

^  Noi  nam  qui  ninfe  e  in  ciel  siamo  stelle," 

the  sweetness  of  the  verse  enables  the  fancy,  by  a  slight  gulp, 
to  swallow  without  solution  the  problem  of  being  in  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  But  there  is  something  fairly  ludicrous  in 
such  a  duality  as  that  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, Arthegall  and  Lord  Grey,  and  Belphoebe  and  Elizabeth. 

**  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  If  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  walL" 

The  reality  seems  to  heighten  the  improbability,  already  hard 
enough  to  manage.  But  Spenser  had  fortunately  almost  as  little 
sense  of  humor  as  Wordsworth,t  or  he  could  never  have  car- 
ried his  poem  on  with  enthusiastic  good  faith  so  far  as  he 
did.  It  is  evident  that  to  him  the  Land  of  Faery  was  an  un- 
real world  of  picture  and  illusion, 

'*  The  world's  sweet  inn  from  pain  and  wearisome  turmoil," 

in  which  he  could  shut  himself  up  from  the  actual,  with  its 
shortcomings  and  failures. 

**  The  ways  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide 
In  this  delightful  land  of  Faery 
Are  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wide. 
And  sprinkled  with  such  sweet  yariety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  ear  and  eye,     • 

*  Had  the  poet  liyed  longer,  he  might  perhaps  hare  verified  his  friend  Rakigh's 
saying,  that  "  whosooyer  in  writing  modern  history  shall  follow  truth  too  near  tht 
heels,  it  may  haply  strike  out  his  teeth."  The  passage  is  one  of  the  very  few  dis- 
gusting ones  in  the  "  Faery  Queen."  Spenser  was  copying  Ariosto ;  but  the 
Italian  poet,  with  the  discreeter  taste  of  his  race,  keeps  to  geoeralities.  Spenser 
goes  into  particulars  which  can  only  be  called  nasty.  He  did  this,  no  doubt,  to 
pleasure  his  mistress,  Mary's  rival ;  and  this  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  brutal 
coarseness  of  contemporary  manners.  It  becomes  only  the  more  marvellous  that 
the  fine  flower  of  his  genius  could  have  transmuted  the  juices  of  such  a  soil  into  the 
purity  and  sweetness  which  are  its  own  peculiar  properties. 

t  There  is  a  gleam  of  humor  in  one  of  the  couplets  of  "  Mother  Hubberd's 
Tale,"  where  the  Fox,  persuading  the  Ape  that  they  should  disguise  themaelves  u 
discharged  soldiers  in  order  to  beg  the  more  successfully,  says,  — 

"  Be  you  the  soldier,  for  you  likest  are 
For  manly  semblance  and  gmaU  ikill  in  war,** 


[ 


',&■]  Spenier. 

That  1,  nigh  ravtsht  with  rare  tliougiita'  Juli<>ht, 

Mj'  [L'llioui  Iraviil  do  liirgvt  ibisrcby. 
Anil,  when  I  'gin  to  feel  dee.iy  of  might, 
It  itn'nglh  to  me  9Up[)lies,  and  cheers  my  dalliiil  Bprighl-" 


Rpenser  seema  hore  to  confess  a  little  wearinosB ;  but  tbo 
licrity  of  his  mind  is  so  great  that,  even  where  his  iDveution 
Ills  a  little,  wcdo  not  ehare  hts  feeling  uor  susi)ect  it,  charmed 
'  wc  nro  hy  the  variety  and  swqg|i  of  his  measure,  the  beauty 
r  vigor  of  his  Biiniles,  the  musical  felicity  of  his  diction,  and  the 
ikIIow  versatility  of  his  pictures.  In  this  last  quality  Ariosto, 
\those  emulous  pupil  he  was,  is  as  Bologna  to  Venice  in  the 
comparisou.  That,  when  the  personal  allusions  have  lost  their 
meaning  and  the  allegory  has  become  a  burden,  the  book 
should  contitiuo  to  be  read  with  delight,  is  proof  enough,  were 
I  ly  wanting,  how  full  of  life  and  light  and  the  otber-world- 
;jo38  of  poetry  it  must  be.  As  a  narrative  it  has,  I  think, 
^ivery  fault  of  which  that  kind  of  writing  is  capable.  The 
characters  are  vague,  and,  even  wcro  they  not,  they  drop  out 
oftlje  fitory  so  often  .and  remain  out  of  it  so  long,  that  we  have 
forgotten  who  they  are  when  we  meet  them  again  ;  the  episodes 
hinder  the  advance  of  the  action  instead  of  relieving  it  with 
variety  of  incident  or  novelty  of  situation ;  the  plot,  if  plot  it 
may  be  called, 

**  That  shape  has  nine 
Dlstmguiahable  in  member,  joint,  or  liinb," 

recalls  drearily  our  ancient   enemy,  the   Metrical   Romance; 

while  the  Gghting,  which,  in  those  old  poems,  was  tediously 

sincere,  is  between  shadow  and  shadow,  where  wo  know  that 

(ii'ither  can  harm  the  other,  though  we  are  tempted  to  wish  he 

.ii<rht.     Hazhtt  bids  us  not  mind  the  allegory,  and  says  that 

won't  bite  us  nor  meddle  with  us  if  we  do  not  meddle  witli 

But  how  if  it  bore  us,  which  after  all  is  the  fatal  question  ? 

:  !k!  truth  is  that  it  is  too  often  forced  upon  us  against  our  will, 

■  |)coplu  were  formerly  driven  to  church  till  they  began  to 

'jk  on  a  day  of  rest  as  a  penal  institution,  and  to  transfer  to 

<  >.-  Scriptures  that  suspicion  of  defective  inspiration  which  waa 

J  wakened  in   tliem  by  the  preaching.     The  true  typo  of  the 

It-gory  la  the  Odyssey,  which  we  read  without  suspicion  as 

in«  poom,  aod  then  find  a  new  pleasure  in  divining  the 
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double  meaaiag,  as  if  ve  somehow  got  8  better  bargain  of  d 
author  than  he  meant  to  give  us.    "But  this  comj^ex  feel 
must  not  be  bo  exacting  as  to  prevent  our  lapsing  into  the  ^ 
Arabian  Nights  simplicity  of  interest  again.     The  moral  c 
poem  should  be  suggested,  as  when,  in  some  mcdifBTsI  eha^ 
we  cast  down  our  eyes  to  muse  over  some  fresco  of  Qwtto,  I 
are  reminded  of  the  transitoriness  of  life  by  the  mortnur  I 
lets  under  our  feet.      The  vast  superiority  of  Bunyan  i 
Spenser  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  help  make  his  allcgonr  out  I 
our  own  experience.     Instead  of  striving  to  embody  o 
passions  and  temptations,  he  has  given  us  his  own  in  all  1 
pathetic  simplicity.     He  is  the  Ulysses  of  his  own  pre 

This  is  the  secret  of  his  power  and  his  charm,  that,  while  1 

ro presentation  of  what  may  happen  to  all  men  comes  home  to 
none  of  us  in  pariacular,  the  story  of  any  one  man's  real  expe- 
rience finds  its  startling  parallel  in  that  of  every  one  ofni. 
The  very  homeliness  of  Bunyan's  names  and  the  everydayucfj 
of  his  scenery,  too,  put  us  off  our  guard,  and  we  sooo  firni 
ourselves  on  as  easy  a  footing  with  his  allegorical  being!  -■ 
we  might  be  with  Adam  or  Socrates  in  a  dream.  Indeed,  h- 
had  prepared  us  for  such  incongruities  by  telling  a»  at  seltiii;" 
out  that  the  story  was  of  a  dream.  Tlie  long  nights  of  Bedfbni 
jail  had  so  intensified  his  imagination,  and  made  the  figures  w 
which  it  peopled  his  solitude  so  real  to  him,  that  the  creatn 
of  his  mind  become  thinffs,  as  clear  to  the  memory  as  ir<| 
had  seen  tliera.  But  Spenser's  arc  too  often  mere  nameA,iri 
no  bodies  to  back  them,  entered  on  the  Muses'  miiMer4«nl 
the  specious  trick  of  porsouificatlon.  Tlierc  is,  likewise,! 
Bunyan,  a  child-like  simplicity  and  taking-for-grautod  ' 
win  our  confidence.  His  Giant  Despair,*  for  example,  i 
no  means  the  Ossianic  figure  into  which  artists  who  mirt 
the  vague  for  the  sublime  have  misconceived  it.  He  is  U* 
ogre  of  the  fairy-talcs,  with  his  malicious  wife;  and  he  come 
fortli  to  us  from  those  regions  of  early  faith  and  wonder  n 
something  l>eforehand  accepted  by  tlio  imagination, 
figures  of  Bunyan's  are  already  familiar  iutnates  of  the  i 
and,  if  there  bo  any  sublimity  in  him,  it  is  the  daring  fnt 

'  Bunyan  probably  look  the  hint  of  the  Ginnt'a  luicidul  olftr  of  "  ktuAii  ti 
or  poiaoD,"  from  Speiuer'i  ••tvrorAt,  ropes,  poison,"  in  Fact;  Qocea,  D.  Ltli 
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r  his  A'criaimilihide.  Spenser's  giants  are  tlioso  of  the  later 
malices,  cxc«pt  that  j^rand  figure  with  tlie  balances  in  the 
xnid  Canto  of  Book  V.,  the  most  original  of  all  his  concop- 
Mis,  jet  no  real  giant,  but  a  pure  oidnlou  of  the  mind.  As 
bnyaii  rises  not  seldom  to  a  natural  jwetry,  so  Spenser  sinks 
7  and  then,  through  the  fault  of  his  topics,  to  unmigtakable 
Be.  Take  his  description  of  the  House  of  Alran,"  for  in- 
ace :  — 

"  The  master  cook  was  cald  Concoction, 
A  cftroTul  man,  and  full  ofcomel/  (piiee ; 
Tlie  kitoben*lerk,  tlml  liight  Digeetion, 
Dili  on  lei'  alt  the  Eu?batee  in  seemly  wise." 

1  80  on  through  all  the  organs  of  the  body.     Tlie  author  of 

•clesiastes  understood  these  matters  better  iu  that  last  pathetic 

■I  of  his,  hlmidcringly  translated  as  it  apparently  is.   This, 

kdmit,  is  the  woist  failure  of  Spenser  in  this  kind ;  tliough, 

eii  here,  when  he  gets  on  to  the  organs  of  the  mind,  the  en- 

fciitiDents  of  his  fancy  and  style  come  to  the  rescue  and  put 

k  good-hnmor  again,  hard  as  it  is  to  conceive  of  armed 

bights  entenng  the  chamber  of  the  mind,  and  talking  with 

Hh  visionary  damsels  as  Ambition  aud  Shamefastness.     Nay, 

[1  the  most  proay  parts,  unless  my  partiality  deceive  me, 

s  is  an  infantile  confidence  in  the  magical  powers  of  Proso- 

oeia  which  half  beguiles  us,  as  of  children  vrho  play  that 

7thing  is  something  else,  and  are  quite  satisfied  witli  the 

baformadon. 

ffhe  prol)lem  for  Sjienscr  was  a  double  one  :  how  to  commend 
■try  at  all  to  a  generation  which  thouglit  it  etTeminat«  tri- 
jg,t  Slid  how  he,  Master  Edmund  Spenser,  of  imagination 
I  compact,  could  commend  hit  poetry  to  Master  Jolm  Bull, 
I  most  practical  of  mankind,  but  at  that  moment  in  a  passion 
itigious  anxiety  about  his  soul,  Onme  Uilil  punclnm  qui 
'i  utile  ditlciviaa  not  only  an  irrefragable  axiom  because  a 
I  poet  had  said  it,  but  it  exactly  met  the  case  in  point. 
onld  convince  the  scorners  that  poetry  might  be  seriously 
I,  and  show  Master  Bull  his  new  way  of  making  fine  words 
ler  parsnips,  in  a  rhymed  moral  primer.     Allegory,  as  then 
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practised,  was  imagination  adapted  for  beginners,  in  words 
of  one  syllable  and  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  would  thus  sene 
both  his  ethical  and  pictorial  purpose.  Such  a  primer,  or  a 
first  instalment  of  it,  he  proceeded  to  give  tlieui ;  but  he  so 
bordered  it  with  bright-colored  fancies,  he  so  often  filled  whde 
pages  and  crowded  the  text  hard  in  others  with'  the  gay 
frolics  of  his  pencil,  that,  as  in  the  Grimani  missal,  the  hAj 
function  of  the  book  is  forgotten  in  the  ecstasy  of  its  adoni- 
ment.  Worse  than  all,  does  not  his  brush  linger  more  loTingiy 
along  the  rosy  contours  of  his  sirens  than  on  the  modest  wimples 
of  the  Wise  Virgins  ?  "  The  general  end  of  the  book,"  he  tells 
us  in  his  Dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Haleigh,  ^^  is  to  fashion  i 
gentleman  of  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  discipline.'' 
But  a  little  further  on  he  evidently  has  a  qualm,  as  he  thinks 
how  generously  he  had  interpreted  his  promise  of  cuts :  "  To 
some  I  know  this  method  will  seem  displeasant,  which  had 
rather  have  good  discipline  delivered  plainly  in  way  of  precepts 
or  sermoncd  at  large,*  as  they  use,  than  thus  cloudily  enwrapped 
in  allegorical  devices."  Lord  Burleigh  was  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing, undoubtedly,  but  how  could  poor  Clarion  help  it  ?  Has  he 
not  said, 

**  And  whatso  ckCf  of  virtue  good  or  ill. 

Grew  in  that  garden,  fetcht  from  far  away. 
Of  every  one  he  takes  and  tastes  at  will, 
And  on  their  pleasures  greedily  doth  prey  "  ? 

One  sometimes  feels  in  reading  him  as  if  he  were  the  pure 
sense  of  the  beautiful  incarnated  to  the  one  end  that  he  might 
interpret  it  to  our  duller  perceptions.  So  exquisite  was  his 
sensibility,!  that  with  him  sensation  and  intellection  seem 
identical,  and  we  "  can  almost  say  his  body  thought."  This 
subtle  interfusion  of  sense  with  spirit  it  is  that  gives  his  poetrj 
a  crystalline  purity  without  lack  of  warmth.  He  is  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  yet  of  such  a  kind  that  we  can  neither  say  it  is  mere 
intellectual  perception  of  what  is  fair  and  good,  nor  yet  associ- 


*  We  can  fancy  how  he  would  hare  done  this  bj  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  a 
kind  of  Spenser  in  a  cassock. 

t  Of  this  he  himself  gives  a  striking  hint,  where  speaking  in  hia  own  person  be 
suddenly  breaks  in  on  his  narrative  with  the  passionate  cry, 

'*  Ah,  dearest  God,  me  grant  I  dead  be  not  defbaled.'* 

Faery  (Zuseii,  B.  L  0.  z.  4S. 
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I  it  with  that  throbhing  fervor  which  lends  us  to  call  sensi- 

my  by  the  pliysiuftl  name  of  heart. 

I  Charles  Lamlj  made  the  most  pittiy  criticism  of  Sponsor  when 

Ircallod  him  the  poets'  poet.     We  may  fairly  leave  the  aile- 

f  on  one  side,  for  perhaps,  after  all,  he  adopted  it  only  for 

Kreason  that  it  was  in  fashion,  and  put  it  on  as  ho  did  his 

f,  uot  because  it  was  becoming,  but  because  it  was  the  only 

The  true  use  of  liim  is  as  a  gallery  of  pictures  which  we 

jrit  aa  the  mood  takes  us,  and  where  we  spend  an  hour  or  two 

1  time,  long  enough  to  sweeten  our  perceptions,  uot  so  long 

0  cloy  them.     He  makes  one  think  always  of  Venice  ;  for 

I  only  is  his  style  Veiietnau,"   Ftut  as  the  gallery  there  is 

1  in  the  shell  of  an  abandoned  convent,  so  his  in  that 

k  deserted  allegory.     And  again,  as  at  Venice  you  swim  in 

pndola  from  Gian  Bellini  to  Titian,  and  from  Titian  to  Tin- 

I  80   in   him,  where  otlicr   cheer  is  wanting,  the  gcntlo 

Sky  of  tiis  measure,  like  the  rhythmical  impulse  of  the  oar, 

8  you  lullingly  along  from  pict^ire  to  picture. 

••  If  nil  the  pens  Ihst  ever  poet  hfld 

Usui  ftid  The  fueling  of  their  luaBter'a  tboughti. 

And  eicry  sweetness  that  inspireil  llieir  heorta 

Aod  iniiids  anil  uiuE6d  on  ailiDin!il  thenier. 

If  nil  the  boavenl}'  quiQl(.-iBem'e  ihej'  siill 

From  thuir  immortal  flovfurn  of  poesy, 

If  tliefe  bad  made  one  poem's  pcn'oi]. 

And  ivll  combined  in  benuty's  worlhincsa; 

Yet  Blionld  there  hover  in  their  restlees  heads 

One  thought,  one  grace,  ona  wonder  at  the  best, 

Whith  Into  words  do  virtue  can  digeal,"    f 

*  Wu  not  this  picture  painted  by  Punl  Veroncee,  for  example  ! 

"  Arachne  figured  how  Jova  did  aliuso 
KurojH  liko  n  bull,  nad  au  liis  buck 
ttir  Chrouf-h  the  tea  did  bvnr:  ..-  •  > 
She  seemed  ttill  bnck  unlo  the  land  (o  look. 
And  Ifsr  playttillnwi'  aid  to  enll,  and  Taar 
Th«  dnsliing  of  tlie  wave*,  that  up  >li«  took 
Ilor  dninty  fwt,  nnd  gnrmcnts  itaihcrod  near.  .  .  .  ■ 
B«foro  the  bull  *he  plctunid  winged  Love, 
With  hli  youuB  brolbar  Sport,  .... 
And  many  nymphs  abnui  ihifm  flockinit  round, 
Aud  nuuiy  Trllonn  which  tlioir  homt  did  uiuud," 
Afuiepalmiit,  Ul  - : 

"  Tamborliune,"  I'art  I.  A«  V.  !. 


Spenser,  at  hia  best,  lias  come  as  near  to  expressing  UiU  t 
tainable  soraetliing  as  any  other  poet.  He  is  so  purely  p 
that  with  him  tlie  meauing  does  not  so  often  uiodulato  the  o 
sic-of  the  verse  as  the  music  makes  gicat  part  of  tho  i 
and  leads  the  thought  along  its  pleasant  pathe.  No  pout  is  Iff 
splendidly  superfluous  as  he  ;  none  knows  so  well  tliat  in  poetiy 
enough  is  not  only  not  so  good  as  a  fea*t,  but  is  a  beggari; 
parsimony.  He  eiienda  himneir  in  n  careless  abundance  < 
to  be  justified  by  incomes  of  immortal  youth. 
"  Penaier  csnulo  ni  molto  nl-  [louo 

Si  pu6  qiilvi  nlborgare  in  nltnn  cuorc ; 

Non  entra  quivi  iliMgio  ni!  inopia. 

Ma  Ti  Bta  ogn'or  col  corno  pien  1«  Copaa-"  • 
Tliis  delicious  abundance  and  overrunning  luxury  of  Speid 
appear  in  the  very  structure  of  hie  Terse.  "  He  found  tlie  a 
rima  too  monotonously  iterative  ;  so,  by  changing  the  urdarJ 
his  rhymes,  he  shifted  the  couplet  from  Uie  end  of  the  8ta 
where  it  always  seems  to  put  on  the  hrakes  with  ajar,  ts^ 
middle,  where  it  may  serve  at  will  as  a  brace  or  a  bridge; 
found  it  not  roomy  enough,  so  first  ran  it  over  into  ouot 
line,  and  then  ran  that  added  line  over  into  an  alexandrine, IJ 
which  the  melody  of  one  stanza  seems  forever  longing  ■ 
feeling  forward  after  that  which  is  to  follow.  There  is  no  eti' 
and  flow  in  hia  metre  more  than  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Adriatic, 
but  wave  follows  wave  with  equable  gainings  and  recessions, 
the  one  sliding  back  in  fluent  music  to  be  mingled  wiiJi  and 
carried  forward  by  the  next.  In  all  this  there  is  snotlnngiMss 
indeed,  but  no  slumberous  monotony ;  for  Spenser  wu  no 
mere  metrist,  but  a  great  composer.  By  the  variety  of  Uis 
pauses  —  now  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  seoond  foot,  now  of  tlw 
third,  and  again  of  the  fourth  —  he  gives  spirit  and  energy  to* 
measure  whose  tendency  it  certainly  is  to  become  longuoroiK- 
He  knew  bow  to  make  it  rapid  and  passionate  at  need,  u  in 
such  verses  as, 

"But  be.  my  lion,  snd  my  noble  lord, 
Hon  dwn  be  find  Id  cmd  heart  to  h&lo 


■  Qr&yheaded  Thou|:lit,  nor  much  nor  Uttl«,  taoj 
Tak«  u|i  hi  lodging  licrp  in  nn<r  heart ; 
Uneara  nor  Lack  con  cnli-t  ni  this  cloor ; 
Bui  ban  dwclU  full-horaed  PIgdiv   vermore. 

OH.  Fmt..  c  vL  TS. 


lie  *  thatptini  loved  atid  «ver  moat  adored 
As  the  Gud  of  my  life  ?    Whj-  lialh  he  me  abhorred  ?  "  • 
pfhis, 

"  Come  hither,  rome  liither,  O,  come  hsstilj  I "  f 

I  Warton  objects  lo  Sjieiiser's  Btanza,  that  its  "  constraint 

Q  iuto  mail/  alietirdities."     Of  these  he  instauces  tluee, 

ich  I  shall  notice  only  one,  since  the  two  others  (which 

te  hiui  at  a  loss  for  words  and  rhymes}  will  hardly  seem 

i  to  any  one  who  knows  the  poet.     It  is  Uiat  it  "obliged 

I  to  dilate  the  thing  to  be  expressed,  however  uniraportant, 

1  triAing  and  tedious  circuralocutious,  namely,  Faery  Queen, 

lii.  44:  — 

'  Now  hnlh  fair  Pbccltc  nitb  her  silver  face 

Thrice  seen  the  shadows  of  this  nether  world, 
Sith  last  1  lefl  that  honorable  plauc, 
In  whioh  her  royal  preBeiice  ia  enrolled.* 
At  is.  It  is  three  months  since  I  left  her  palace."  |     But 
I  Warton  should  have  remembered  (what  lie  too  oflen  for- 
1  his  own  verses)  that,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum, 
r  is  not  prose,  and  that  verse  only  loses  its  advantage 
■  the  latter  by  invading  its  province. §     Verse  itself  is  an 
turdity  except  as  an  expression   of  some  higher  movement 
lie  mind,  or  as  an  expedient  to  lift  other  minds  to  the  same 
el.     It  is  the  cothurnus  which  gives  language  an  heroic 
I  have  said  that  one  leading  characteristic  of  Spen- 

■  B.  J,  c.  lii.  T.  Lei|;h  Hunt,  one  of  ihe  moit  (rmpnthctic  of  cririES.  haa 
r<  irinrketl  ilie  pttuiontte  rhango  from  ihe  third  lo  the  flrst  pcnon  in  Ibe  lost  two 

1  a  IL  c.  viii.  3. 

•  UbnervklioDK  on  Faer;  Queen,  Vol.  1.  pp.  1&8, 159.  Mr.  UughcB  r1>0  objects  to 
-i.pnfCT'i  ncoiurc,  that  it  ia  "closed  iOwhjs  by  ■  full-alop,  in  ihe  lanie  pjnii',  by  whirh 
\ . T^  atanna  is  m*do  Ha  il  were  *  (tialinct  pareerapli."  (Todd's  Spsnser,  II.  xli.) 
''ill  he  niiild  hnrdl]'  bate  read  tlie  poem  ntteotively,  for  thvni  arc  numcruua  in- 
'.incea  to  the  contrary.  Spenacr  was  a  coii^uinmaie  master  of  lersi ligation,  and 
.'iionljilid  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare  learn  of  him.  but  I  liavelillle  doubt  that,  bnl 
.[  the  "  Foerj-  Queen,"  ne  should  never  have  had  ibc  varied  mi^tj  of  Milton 'a 

S  As  whore  Dr.  Warton  himself  says ;  — 

"  How  nonriy  had  my  spirit  past. 

Till  sli^l  by  Metcairs  skilful  hand, 
To  deatli'i  dark  reglnoi'  wide  and  waeta 

And  lbs  black  river's  muuniftil  strand, 
Of  to,"  etc., 
lo  the  end  of  tho  next  attuua.    That  is,  I  had  died  hut  for  Dr.  Metcalfg  bolusea. 
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ser's  style  was  its  spaciousness,  that  he  habitually  dilates 
rather  than  compresses.  But  his  way  of  measuring  time  was 
perfectly  natural  at  a  time  when  everybody  did  not  carry  a  dial 
in  his  poke  as  now.  He  is  the  last  of  the  poets  who  went 
(without  affectation)  by  the  great  clock  of  the  firmament 
Dante,  the  miser  of  words,  who  goes  by  the  same  timepiece,  is 
full  of  these  roundabout  ways  of  telling  us  the  hour.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Spenser's  stanza,  and  I  for  one  should  be 
sorry  to  lose  these  stately  revolutions  of  the  9upenu  mate. 
Time  itself  becomes  more  noble  when  so  measured  ;  we  never 
knew  before  of  how  precious  a  commodity  wo  had  the  wasting. 
Who  would  prefer  the  plain  time  of  day  to  this  ? 


or  this  ? 


or  this  ? 


**  Now  when  Aldebaran  was  mounted  high 
Above  the  starry  Cassiopeia's  chair"; 

**  By  this  the  northern  wagoner  had  fet 

His  seven-fold  team  behind  the  steadfast  star 
That  was  in  ocean's  waves  yet  never  wet. 

But  firm  is  fixt  and  sendeth  light  from  fiu* 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep  wandering  are  *' ; 


<*  At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  fair, 
And  Phoebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate, 

Came  dancing  forth,  shaking  his  dewy  hair 
And  hurls  his  glistening  beams  through  dewy  air." 

The  generous  indefiniteness,  which  treats  an  hour  more  or  less 
as  of  no  account,  is  in  keeping  with  that  sense  of  endless  leis- 
ures which  it  is  one  chief  merit  of  the  poem  to  suggest.  But 
Spenser's  dilatation  extends  to  thoughts  as  well  as  to  phrases 
and  images.  He  does  not  love  the  concise.  Yet  his  dilatation 
is  not  mere  distension,  but  the  expansion  of  natural  growth  in 
the  rich  soil  of  his  own  mind,  wherein  the  merest  stick  of  a 
verse  puts  forth  leaves  and  blossoms.  Here  is  one  of  his,  sug- 
gested by  Homer*?*:  — 


*  Iliad,  XVII.  55  seqq.  Referred  to  in  Upton's  note  on  Faery  Queen,  B.  L  c.  vil 
32.  Into  what  a  bi-cezy  couplet  trailing  off  with  an  alexandrine  has  Homer's  wmal 
warroL'jjp  Mfuay  expanded  I  Chapman  unfortunately  has  slurred  this  passage  in  Ui 
version,  and  Pope  titticated  it  more  than  usual  in  his.  I  have  no  other  tnmslatioa  st 
hand.  Marlowe  was  so  taken  by  this  passage  in  Spenser  that  he  pqt  it  bodily  i>i* 
his  Tamburlaine, 
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**  Upon  the  top  of  all  his  lofty  crest 

A  bunch  of  hairs  discolored  diversly, 

With  sprinkled  pearl  and  gold  full  richly  drest, 

Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dance  for  jollity ; 

Like  to  an'  almond-tree  y  mounted  high 

On  top  of  green  Selinus  all  alone 

With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily, 

Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  is  blown."        * 

And  this  is  the  way  he  reproduces  five  pregnant  verses  of 
Dante  :  — 

"  Seggendo  in  piume 
In  fama  non  si  vien,  ni  sotto  coltre, 
Senza  la  qual  chi  sua  vita  consuma, 
Cotal  vestigio  in  terra  di  se  lascia 
Qual  fumo  in  acre  ed  in  acqua  la  scbiuma."  * 

*'  Whoso  in  pomp  of  proud  estate,  quoth  she, 

Does  swim,  and  bathes  himself  in  courtly  bliss, 

Does  waste  his  daya  in  dark  obscurity 

And  in  oblivioQ  ever  buried  is ; 

Where  ease  abounds  it 's  eath  to  do  amiss : 

But  who  his  limbs  with  labors  and  his  mind 

Behaves  with  cares,  cannot  so  easy  miss. 

Abroad  in  arms,  at  home  in  studious  kind. 
Who  seeks  vrith  painful  toil  shall  Honor  soonest  find. 

'<  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  she  wonts  to  dwell, 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain, 

Ne  can  'the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain ; 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  Sweat  ordain. 

And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide ; 

But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 

To  Pleasure's  palace ;  it  may  soon  be  spied, 
And  day  and  night  her  doors  to  all  stand  open  wide."  f 

•  Inferno,  XXIY.  46 -5S. 

**  For  sitting  upon  down. 

Or  under  quilt,  one  cometh  not  to  fame, 

Withouten  which  whoso  his  life  consumoth 

Such  vestige  leaveth  of  himself  on  earth 

As  smoke  in  air  or  in  the  water  foam." 

LoxroFKLLOW. 

It  shows  how  little  Dante  was  read  during  the  last  century  that  none  of  the 

commentators  on  Spenser  notice  his  most  important  obligations  to  the  great  Tuscan. 

t  Faery  Queen,  B.  II.  c.  ill  40,  41. 
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Spenser's  mind  always  demands  this  large  elbow-room.  His 
thoughts  are  never  pithily  expressed,  but  with  a  stately  and 
sonorous  proclamation,  as  if  under  the  open  sky,  that  seems  to 
me  very  noble.    For  example, — 

'*  The  noble  heart  that  harbors  Wrtaotis  thought 
And  is  with  child  of  glorious-great  intent 
Can  never  rest  until  it  forth  have  broughl 
The  eternal  brood  of  glory  excellent"  * 

One*8  very  soul  seems  to  dilate  with  that  last  veroe.  And  hen 
is  a  passage  which  Milton  had  read  and  remembered :  — 

**  And  is  there  care  in  Heaven  ?  and  is  there  love 

In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 

That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 

There  b  :  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  ease 

Of  men  than  beasts :  but  O,  the  exceeding  grace 

Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so, 

And  all  bis  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  I 

*^  How  of\  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want, 

How  oh  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  fleeting  skies  like  flying  pursuivant, 

Against  foul  flends  to  aid  us  militant ! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward« 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant; 

And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward ; 
O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard."! 

His  natural  tendency  is  to  shun  whatever  is  sharp  and  abrupt 
He  loves  to  prolong  emotion,  and  lingers  in  his  honeyed  sensa- 
tions like  a  beo  in  the  translucent  cup  of  a  lily.  So  entirely 
are  beauty  and  delight  in  it  the  native  element  of  Spenser,  that, 
whenever  in  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  you  come  suddenly  on  the 
moral,  it  gives  you  a  shock  of  unpleasant  surprise,  a  kind  of 
grit,  as  when  one's  teeth  close  on  a  bit  of  gravel  in  a  dish  of 
strawberries  and  cream.  He  is  the  most  fluent  of  our  poets. , 
Sensation  passing  through  emotion  into  revery  is  a  prime 
quality  of  his  manner.     And  to  read  him  puts  one  in  the 

•  Faery  Queen,  B.  I.  c.  v.  1. 
t  Ihid.,  B.  II.  c.  vui.  1,  2. 
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condition  of  rcvcry,  a  state  of  mind  in  wliich  onr  Uiouglits  and 
fooling  float  motionless,  as  one  sees  6sh  do  in  a  gentle  stream, 
with  Just  enough  vibration  of  tlieir  fins  to  keep  tliemsclvcs 
from  going  doivn  with  the  current,  while  tlicir  bodies  yield 
indolently  to  all  its  soothing  curves.  He  chooses  his  language 
for  its  rich  canoronsneaa  rather  than  tor  iutensity  of  mean- 
ing. To  charactenze  liis  style  in  a  single  word,  I  shonid  call  it 
evttly.  None  but  the  daintiest  and  nicest  phrases  will  servo 
him,  and  he  allm-eH  us  from  one  to  the  other  with  such  cunning 
baits  of  alliteration,  and  bucIi  sweet  lapses  of  verse,  that  never 
any  word  aeems  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  nor  detains  the 
feeling  to  eddy  aronnd  it,  but  you  must  go  on  to  the  end  Iw- 
fore  you  have  time  to  stop  and  muse  over  the  wealth  that  has 
been  lavished  on  you.  But  he  has  characterized  and  exempli- 
fied his  own  style  belter  than  any  description  could  do:  — 

"  For  round  aboat  Iho  walls  yclotfaed  were 
With  goodly  arniB  of  great  majcsly, 
Wovvn  HJib  gold  and  »ilk  w  close  and  ni 
Tliat  tliL-  rich  metal  lurked  privily 
A»  fainiiig  lo  be  liid  from  envious  eye; 
Yet  hero  and  there  and  everywhere,  ni 
It  showed  itself  and  fhone  uiiwtllinglj' 
Like  to  a  d[s(-otored  snake  whoso  hiddi^n  snares 
Throiigli  the  green  grass  his  long  bright- burn  I  slied  back  declares." 

And  of  tlic  lulling  quality  of  his  verse  take  this  as  a  sample:  — 

^^L  "  And,  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  coft, 

^^L  A  trickling  ttream  froni  high  rock  luinbling  down 

^^E  And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  lort, 

^^V  Mist  with  [he  cnuriuuring  wind  niuvL  like  the  soun 

^^V  or  swarming  bec8  did  cast  him  in  a  swoon. 

^^B  No  other  noise,  nor  peoples'  troublous  cries, 

^^^  As  still  are  wonE  to  annoy  ihe  walled  town, 

^^^p  Might  tlierc  be  heard  :  but  careless  quiet  lies 

^^^p  WrB})t  In  eternal  silence  far  from  enemies."  t 

^    In  the  world  into  which  Spenser  carries  ns  there  i: 

time  nor  space,  or  rather  it  is  outside  of  and  independent  of 
ihera  baili,  and  so  is  purely  ideal,  or, more  truly,  imaginary; 
yet  it  is  full  of  form,  color,  and  all  earthly  luxury,  and  so  fai", 


Either 
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if  not  real,  yet  apprehensible  by  the  senses.  There  are  no 
men  and  women  in  it,  yet  it  throngs  with  airy  and  immortal 
shapes  that  have  the  likeness  of  men  and  women,  and  hint  at 
some  kind  of  foregone  reality.  Now  this  pla(3e,  somewhere 
between  mind  and  matter,  between  soul  and  sense,  between 
the  actual  and  the  possible,  is  precisely  the  region  which  Spen- 
ser assigns  (if  I  have  rightly  divined  him)  to  the  poetic  sus- 
ceptibility of  impression, — 

**  To  reign  in  the  air  from  the  earth  to  highest  sky.** 

Underneath  every  one  of  the  senses  lies  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
it,  dormant  till  they  are  magnetized  by  some  powerful  emotion. 
Then  whatever  is  imperishable  in  us  recognizes  for  an  instant 
and  claims  kindred  with  something  outside  and  distinct  from 
it,  yet  in  some  inconceivable  way  a  part  of  it,  that  flashes  back 
on  it  an  ideal  beauty  which  impoverishes  all  other  companion- 
ship. This  exaltation  with  which  love  sometimes  subtilizes 
the  nerves  of  coarsest  men  so  that  they  feel  and  see,  not  the 
thing  as  it  seems  to  others,  but  the  beauty  of  it,  the  joy  of  it, 
the  soul  of  eternal  youth  that  is  in  it,  would  appear  to  have 
been  the  normal  condition  of  Spenser.  While  the  senses  of 
most  men  live  in  the  cellar,  his  '^  were  laid  in  a  large  upper 
chamber  which  opened  toward  the  sunrising." 

*^  His  birth  was  of  the  womb  of  morning  dew, 
And  liis  conception  of  the  joyous  prime/' 

The  very  greatest  poets  (and  is  there,  after  all,  more  than  one 
of  them  ?)  have  a  way,  I  admit,  of  getting  within  our  inmost 
consciousness  and  in  a  manner  betraying  us  to  ourselves. 
There  is  in  Spenser  a  remoteness  very  different  from  this,  but 
it  is  also  a  seclusion,  and  quite  as  agreeable,  perhaps  quite  as 
wholesome  in  certain  moods  when  we  are  glad  to  get  awaj 
from  ourselves  and  those  importunate  trifles  which  we  gravely 
call  the  realities  of  life.  In  the  warm  Mediterranean  of  his 
mind  everything 

*^  Suffers  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

He  lifts  everything,  not  beyond  recognition,  but  to  an  ideal 
distance  where  no  mortal,  I  had  almost  said  human,  fleck  is 
visible.     Instead  of  the  ordinary  bridal  gifls,  he  hallows  his 
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wife  vidi  an  Eptthalamion  fit  for  a  conscious  goddess,  and  tlie 
"  savage  soil "  "  of  Ireland  becomes  a  turf  of  Arcady  under 
her  feet,  wliera  the  merchants'  daugtitcrs  of  the  town  are  no 
more  at  home  tlian  the  angels  and  the  fair  shapes  of  pagan 
mythology  whom  they  meet  there.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
common-sense  side  to  hira,  and  could  look  at  things  (if  we 
may  judge  by  his  tract  on  Irish  affairs)  in  a  practical  and  oven 
hard  way  ;  but  the  moment  he  turned  toward  poetry  lie  fulfilled 
the  condition  which  his  teacher  Plato  imposes  on  poeta,  and 
had  not  a  particle  of  prosaic  understanding  left.  His  fancy, 
habitually  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,  unrealizes 
everything  at  a  touch.  Tlie  critics  blame  him  because  in 
his  Prothatamion  the  subjects  of  it  enter  on  the  Thames  as 
swans  and  leave  it  at  Temple  Gardens  as  noble  damsels ;  but 
lo  those  who  are  grown  familiar  with  his  imaginary  world  such 
a  transformation  seems  as  natural  as  in  the  old  legend  of  the 

I  Knight  of  the  Swan. 
I  "  Come  DOW  ye  damselg,  daughters  of  Delight, 

I  Help  quickly  her  Co  (light: 

I  But  first  come  je,  fkir  Houre,  which  vere  begot 

■  In  Jove'i  Bveet  paradise  of  Day  and  Niglit, .... 

■  And  ye  three  handmaidB  of  the  Cyprian  Queen. 

I  The  which  do  still  adorn  her  beauty's  pride, 

I  Help  to  adorn  my  beautiful  bride. 


Crown  yc  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronal, 
And  Hymen  also  crown  wiib  wreaths  of  vine. 
And  let  the  Gracps  danoe  unto  the  rest,  — 
For  thoy  can  do  it  beat. 

The  wliiles  the  maidens  do  their  carols  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer  and  their  echo  ring." 


The  whole  Epithalamion  is  very  noble,  with  an  organ-like  roll 
and  majesty  of  numbers,  while  it  is  instinct  with  the  same  joy- 
Dusness  which  must  have  been  the  familiar  mood  of  Spenser. 
It  is  no  superficial  and  tiresome  merriment,  but  a  profound  de- 
light in  the  beauty  of  the  universe  and  in  that  delicately  sur- 

■  This  phriue  occur«  in  the  sonnet  uldrcstcd  to  the  Eart  o(  Ormand  and  in 
iku  lo  Lord  Grey  dc  Wilton  in  Ihu  series  prefixed  lo  the  "  Faery  Queen."  These 
T'>ca«lB  m  of  a  moch  stronger  build  ihnn  the  "  Amorctli,"  and  tonio  of  them  (espe- 
^::<[|y  that  lo  Sir  John  Norris)  recall  tba  Brin  tread  of  Milton's,  though  di^ring 
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faced  nature  of  his  which  was  its  mirror  and  counterpart. 
Sadness  was  alien  to  him,  and  at  funerals  he  was,  to  be  snie,  a 
decorous  mourner,  as  could  not  fail  with  so  sympathetic  a  tem- 
perament ;  but  his  condolences  are  graduated  to  the  unimpas- 
sioned  scale  of  social  requirement.  Even  for  Sir  Philip  Sidnej 
his  sighs  are  regulated  bj  the  official  standard.  It  was  in  an 
uni'eal  world  that  his  affections  found  their  true  object  and 
Tent,  and  it  is  in  an  elegy  of  a  lady  whom  he  had  never  known 
that  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  husband  whom  he  has  evapo- 
rated into  a  shepherd,  the  two  most  naturally  pathetic  verses 
he  ever  penned :  — 

"  I  hate  the  day  hecaose  it  lendeth  light 
To  tee  all  things,  but  not  my  love  to  see.**  * 

In  the  Epithalamion  there  is  an  epithet  which  has  been  rnucb 
admired  for  its  felicitous  tenderness :  — 

**  Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakea 
And  blesseth  her  with  his' two  happy  hands.*' 

But  the  purely  impersonal  passion  of  the  artist  had  already 
guided  him  to  this  lucky  phrase.  It  is  addressed  by  Holiness 
—  a  dame  surely  as  far  abstracted  from  the  enthusiasms  of  love 
as  we  can  readily  conceive  of —  to  Una,  who,  like  tlie  visionary 
Helen  of  Dr.  Faustus,  has  every  charm  of  womanhood,  except 
that  of  being  alive  as  Juliet  and  Beatrice  are. 

"  O  happy  earth, 
Whereon  thy  innocent  feet  do  ever  tread !  "f 

Can  we  conceive  of  Una,  the  fall  of  whose  foot  would  be  as  soft 
as  that  of  a  rose-leaf  upon  its  mates  already  fallen,  —  can  we  con- 
ceive of  her  treading  anything  so  sordid  ?  No ;  it  is  only  on 
some  unsubstantial  floor  of  dream  that  she  walks  securely,  her- 
self a  dream.  And  it  is  only  when  Spenser  has  escaped  thither, 
only  when  this  glamour  of  fancy  has  rarefied  his  wife  till  she 
is  grown  almost  as  purely  a  creature  of  the  imapnation  as  the 
other  ideal  images  with  which  he  converses,  that  his  feeling 
becomes  as  nearly  passionate  —  as  nearly  human,  I  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  —  as  with  him  is  possible.     I  am  so  far  from 

•  Daphnaida,  407,  40S. 

t  Faery  Queen,  B.  L  c.  z.  9. 


blaining  this  idealizing  property  of  his  mind,  thnt  I  flad  it  ad- 
miralile  in  hiin-  It  is  his  qualily,  not  his  defect.  Without  some 
touch  of  it  life  would  be  unendurable  prose.  If  1  have  called 
the  world  to  which  he  transports  us  a  world  of  unrealitj,  I 
have  wronged  him.  11  is  only  a  world  of  uarealiam.  It  is 
from  pots  and  pans  and  stocks  and  futile  gossip  and  inch-long 
politics  that  he  cmancIpaLes  us,  and  niakcs  us  free  of  that  to- 
morrow, always  coming  and  never  come,  where  ideas  shall 
reign  supreme.  But  I  am  keeping  tny  readers  from  the  sweet- 
est idealization  that  love  ever  wrought :  — 

"  Unto  this  pincc  when  as  tlie  elfin  knight 

Apprauhei],  him  aeemod  that  the  merry  Mund 

or  a  >hTill  pipe,  he  playing  heard  on  height, 

And  many  Tet^t  fast  Ihumping  the  Iiullow  ground ; 

That  through  (he  woods  thtir  echo  did  rebound, 

He  nigher  Jruw  to  wit  what  it  niolc  be. 

There  he  a  troop  of  ladies  ilaneing  tiiund 

Full  merrily  and  making  gladlul  glee  ; 
And  in  the  midBt  a  ebephurd  piping  he  did  ace. 
'■  He  durit  not  eater  into  the  «pen  green 

For  dread  of  them  uuwarac  to  be  dctcried. 

For  breaking  of  their  dance,  if  he  were  seen ; 

But  in  the  covert  of  ihc  wood  did  bide 

Behohling  all,  yet  of  ibeiu  uneapied  -, 

Thi^re  ho  did  see  that  plcarcd  so  much  his  right 

Thai  even  ho  himfolf  hi«  eye«  envied, 

A  hundred  naked  maiiluni  lily-white, 
All  rkngcd  in  tt  ring  and  damping  in  delighL 
"  All  they  without  were  ranged  in  a  ring. 

And  doneiid  round ;  but  in  iho  midst  of  them 

Three  other  ladles  did  both  danco  and  sing. 

The  while  the  rest  them  round  abotit  did  hem. 

And  lika  a  garland  did  in  Fompan  stem. 

And  in  the  midflt  of  these  same  tliree  was  placed 

Another  damsel,  a*  a  precious  gem 

Amiilst  a  ring  mostriebly  well  enchased, 
That  with  her  gooilly  presence  all  the  rest  much  graced. 
"  Ijook  how  the  crown  whleh  Ariadne  wove 

Upon  ber  ivory  forehead  ibat  same  day. 

That  Theseus  her  unto  his  bridal  bore, 

(When  the  bold  Centaurs  made  that  bloody  fray, 

With  the  Borco  Litpithca,  that  did  them  dismay) 
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Being  now  placed  in  the  firmament. 
Through  the  bright  heaven  doth  her  beams  displaj, 
And  is  uiito  the  stars  an  ornament, 
Which  round  about  her  move  in  order  excellent ; 

^  Such  was  the  beauty  of  this  goodly  band, 
Whose  sundry  parts  were  here  too  long  to  tell. 
But  she  that  in  the  midst  of  them  did  stand, 
Seemed  all  the  rest  in  beauty  to  excel. 
Crowned  with  a  rosy  garland  that  right  well 
Did  her  beseem.    And,  ever  as  the  crew 
About  her  danced,  sweet  flowers  that  far  did  smelly 
And  fragrant  odors  they  upon  her  threw ; 

But  most  of  all  those  three  did  her  with  gifb  endue. 

"  Those  were  the  graces,  Daughters  of  Delight, 
Handmaids  of  Venus,  which  are  wont  to  haunt 
Upon  this  hill  and  dance  there,  day  and  night ; 
Those  three  to  men  all  gifts  of  grace  do  grant 
And  all  that  Venus  in  herself  doth  vaunt 
Is  borrowed  of  them ;  but  that  fair  one 
That  in  the  midst  was  placed  paravant. 
Was*  she  to  whom  that  shepherd  piped  alone, 

That  made  him  pipe  so  merrily,  as  never  none. 

"  She  was,  to  weet,  that  jolly  shepherd's  lass 

Which  pip6d  there  unto  that  merry  rout, 

That  jolly  shepherd  that  there  pip^d  was 

Poor  Colin  Clout ;  (who  knows  not  Colin  Clout  ?) 

He  piped  apace  while  they  him  danced  about ; 

Pipe,  jolly  shepherd,  pipe  thou  now  apace, 

Unto  thy  love  that  made  thee  low  to  lout ; 

Thy  love  is  present  there  with  thee  in  place, 
Thy  love  is  there  advanced  to  be  another  Grace."  * 

Is  there  any  passage  in  any  poet  that  so  ripples  and  sparkles 
with  simple  delight  as  this  ?  It  is  a  sky  of  Italian  April  fall 
of  sunshine  and  the  hidden  ecstasy  of  larks.  And  we  like  it 
all  the  more  that  it  reminds  us  of  that  passage  in  his  friend 
Sidney's  Arcadiay  where  the  shepherd-boy  pipes  "  as  if  he  would 
never  be  old."  If  we  compare  it  with  the  mystical  scene  in 
Dante,t  of  which  it  is  a  reminiscence,  it  will  seem  almost  like 
a  bit  of  real  life  ;  but  taken  by  itself  it  floats  as  unconcerned 

•  Faery  Queen,  B.  VL  c.  x,  10  - 16. 
t  Poigatorio,  XXIX,  XXX. 
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in  our  cares  and  Borrows  and  vulgarities  as  a  sunset  cloud. 
The  sound  of  that  pastoral  pipe  seems  to  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Thcssaly  when  Apollo  was  keeping  sheep  there.  Sor- 
row, the  great  idealizer,  had  liad  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  on  her 
casd  for  years,  and  every  touch  of  her  pencil  transfigured  the 
woman  more  and  more  into  the  glorified  saint.  But  Elizabeth 
Nagle  was  a  solid  thing  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  would  sit  down 
at  meat  with  the  poet  on  the  very  day  when  he  had  tliua. beati- 
fied her.  As  Dante  was  drawn  upward  from  heaven  to  heaven 
by  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,  bo  was  Spenser  lifted  away  from  the 
actual  by  those  of  that  ideal  Beauty  wliereof  his  mind  had 
conceived  the  hncaments  in  its  solitary  musings  over  Plato, 
but  of  whose  haunting  presence  the  delicacy  of  his  senses  had 
already  premonishod  him.  Tlie  intrusion  of  the  real  world 
upon  this  superseusual  mood  of  hia  wrought  an  instant  disen- 
chantment :  — 


^^^^en  Jonson  said  that  "  he  had  cousiuned  a  whole  night  look- 
uig  to  his  great  toe,  about  which  ho  had  seen  Tartars  and 
Turks,  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  6ght  in  his  imagination  "  ; 
and  Coleridge  has  told  us  how  his  "  eyea  made  pictures  when 
they  were  shut."  This  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  fancy  that 
Spenser  was  more  habitually  possessed  by  his  imagination  than 
is  usual  even  with  po.l><.  His  visions  must  have  accompanied 
him  "  in  glory  and  in  joy  "  along  the  common  thoroughfares  of 
life  and  seemed  to  him,  it  may  be  suspected,  more  real  than 


"  Mnch  wondered  Calidorc  at  this  strange  Bight 
Wboae  like  before  hie  eye  h&d  never  seen, 
And,  standing  long  astonished  in  sprite 
And  rapt  with  pleasaacc,  wist  nut  wbat  U)  weea, 
Whether  it  were  the  train  of  Beauty's  Queen, 
Or  Nymphs,  or  Foirica,  or  enchanted  show 
With  wbiph  hia  eyes  mi|;ht  have  dehided  been. 
Therefore  resolving  whnt  it  wiu  to  know, 

Ont  of  the  woods  he  rose  and  toward  them  did  go. 

"  But  soon  as  ho  uppeored  to  their  view 
They  vanislied  all  away  out  of  hia  fight 
And  clean  were  gone,  which  way  he  never  knew, 
All  save  the  shepherd,  who,  for  fell  despite 
Of  that  displeasure,  broke  his  bagpipe  quite." 
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the  men  and  women  he  met  there.  His  '^  most  fine  spirit  at 
sense  "  would  have  tended  to  keep  him  in  this  exalted  mood. 
I  must  give  an  example  of  the  sensuousness  of  which  I  have 
spoken :  — 

*^  And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  be, 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  crystal  flood 
Through  every  channel  running  one  might  see ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  imagery 
Was  overwrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boya» 
Of  which  some  seemed  with  lively  jollity 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toys, 

Whilst  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid  joys. 

**  And  over  all,  of  purest  gold  was  spread 

A  trail  of  ivy  in  his  native  hue ; 

For  the  rich  metal  was  so  color^ 

That  he  who  did  not  well  avised  it  view 

Would  surely  deem  it  to  be  ivy  true ; 

Low  his  lascivious  arms  adown  did  creep 

That  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 

Their  fleecy  flowers  they  tenderly  did  steep. 
Which  drops  of  crystal  seemed  for  wantonness  to  weep. 

**  Infinite  streams  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountain,  sweet  and  fair  to  see. 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantity 
That  like  a  little  lake  it  seemed  to  be 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits'  height. 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom  see 
All  paved  beneath  with  jasper  shining  bright. 
That  seemed  the  fountain  in  that  sea  did  sail  upright. 

'*  And  all  the  margent  round  about  was  set 

With  shady  laurel-trees,  thence  to  defend 

The  sunny  beams  which  on  the  billows  bet, 

And  those  which  therein  bathed  mote  ofi*end. 

As  Guyon  happened  by  the  same  to  wend. 

Two  naked  Damsels  he  therein  espied. 

Which  therein  bathing  seemed  to  contend 

And  wrestle  wantonly,  ne  cared  to  hide 
Their  dainty  parts  from  view  of  any  which  them  eyed. 

"  Sometimoft  the  one  woeld  lift  the  other  quite 
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Above  the  waten»  and  then  down  again 
Her  plunge,  as  OTormastered  by  might, 
Where  both  awhile  would  covered  remain^ 
And  each  the  other  from  to  rise  restrain ; 
The  whiles  their  snowy  limbs,  as  through  a  veil, 
'         So  through  the  crystal  waves  appeared  plain : 
Then  suddenly  both  would  themselves  unhele, 
And  the  amorous  sweet  spoils  to  greedy  eyes  reveal. 

*'  As  that  fair  star,  the  messenger  of  mom, 

His  dewy  face  out  of  the  sea  doth  rear ; 

Or  as  the  Cyprian  goddess*,  newly  bom 

Of  the  ocean's  fruitful  froth,  did  first  appear; 

Such  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow  hear 

Crystalline  humor  dropped  down  apace. 

Whom  such  when  Guyon  saw,  he  drew  him  near, 

And  somewhat  gan  relent  his  earnest  pace ; 
His  stubborn  breast  gan  secret  pleasance  to  embrace. 

'*  The  wanton  Maidens  him  espying,  stood 

Gazing  awhile  at  his  unwonted  guise ; 
.    Then  the  one  herself  low  ducked  in  the  flood. 

Abashed  that  her  a  stranger  did  avise ; 

But  the  other  rather  higher  did  arise, 

And  her  two  lily  paps  alofl  displayed. 

And  all  that  might  his  melting  heart  entice 

To  her  delights,  she  unto  him  bewrayed ; 
The  rest,  hid  underneath,  him  more  desiroos  made. 

'*  With  that  the  other  likewise  up  arose. 
And  her  £ur  locks,  which  formerlv  were  bound 
Up  in  one  knot,  she  low  adown  did  loose. 
Which  flowing  long  and  thick  her  clothed  around, 
And  the  ivory  in  golden  mantle  gowned  : 
So  that  fiiir  spectacle  from  him  was  ref^. 
Yet  that  which  reft  it  bo  lest  fair  was  found; 
So  hid  in  locks  and  waves  from  lookers'  theft, 

Nanght  but  her  lovely  face  she  for  his  looking  lefl. 

"  Withal  she  laughed,  and  she  blushed  withal. 
That  blushing  to  her  laughter  gave  more  grace. 

And  laughter  to  her  blushing,  as  did  fall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  Eftsoones  they  heard  a  most  melodioos  sound, 
Of  all  that  mote  delight  a  dainty  ear, 


might  not  OB  living  gronnd. 
Save  in  ihia  paradise,  be  bcanl  elsewhere: 
Bight  hard  it  wai  for  wight  which  ilid  it  hear 
To  read  what  manner  music  that  mote  be  ; 
For  all  that  pleading  is  to  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

"  The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  aweot; 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  the  instruments  divine  respondence  mtM ; 
The  fiilver-Bounding  instniments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmur  of  the  waters  fall  ■, 
The  waters  fall  with  dilTerence  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  aniwored  to  all." 

1  one  of  his  letters  to  Ilarvey,  had  said,  "  Whji 
God's  name,  may  not  we,  as  else  the  Greeks,  have  the  kin 
dom  of  our  o^ti  language  ? "  This  is  in  the  tone  of  Bella;, 
is  also  a  great  deal  of  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  prefixed 
the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar."  He  would  have  been  wiser  In 
he  followed  more  closely  Bellay's  advice  about  the  introducti 
of  novel  words  :  "Fear  not,  then,  to  innovate  somewhat,  pi 
ticularly  in  a  long  poem,  with  modesty,  however,  with  analo| 
and  judgment  of  ear  ;  and  troutile  not  thyself  as  to  who  m 
think  it  good  or  bad,  hoping  that  posterity"  will  approve  it, 
she  who  gives  faith  to  doubtful,  light  to  obscure,  novelty 
antique,  usage  to  unaccustomed,  and  sweetness  to  harsh  ■ 
rude  things,"  Spenser's  innovations  were  by  no  means  alwaj 
happy,  as  not  always  according  with  the  gcuiua  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  they  have  therefore  not  prevailed.  He  forma 
English  words  out  of  French  or  Italian  ones,  sometimvs,  1 
think,  on  a  misapprehension  of  their  true  meaning ;  nay, 
sometimes  makes  new  ones  by  unlawfully  grafting  a  scion 
Romance  on  a  Teutonic  root.  Kis  theory,  caught  from  Bell 
of  rescuing  good  archaisms  from  unwarranted  ohiivion, 
excellent;  not  so  his  practice  of  being  archaic  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  from  the  common  and  familiar. 
Bible  archaism  is  a  word  or  phrase  that  has  been  supplant 
by  something  less  apt,  but  has  not  become  unintelligible 
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Spenser's  ofleD  needed  a  gloesary,  even  in  bis  own  da/.  But 
he  never  endangers  his  finest  passages  by  any  experiments  of 
this  kind.  Tliere  liifi  language  is  living,  if  ever  any,  and  of 
one  substance  with  the  s]iIeudor  of  his  fancy.  Like  all  masters 
of  speech,  be  is  fond  of  toyiug  with  and  teasing  it  a  little  ;  and 
it  may  readily  be  granted  that  he  sometimes  "  hunted  the 
letter,"  as  it  was  called,  out  of  all  cry.  But  even  where  bis 
alliteration  is  tempted  to  an  excess,  its  prolonged  echoes  caress 
the  ear  like  the  fading  and  gathering  reverberations  of  an 
Alpine  horn,  and  one  can  find  in  his  heart  to  forgive  even  such 
debauch  of  initial  assonances  as 

"  EftHoonei  ber  bIibIIow  ship  away  did  slide. 
More  sxift  tlinn  swallow  sliears  ihe  liquid  tky." 

Generally,  he  scatters  them  at  adroit  intervals,  reminding  as 
of  the  arrangement  of  voices  in  an  ancient  catcli,  where  one 
voice  takes  up  the  phrase  another  has  dropped,  and  thus 
seems  to  give  the  web  of  harmony  a  firmer  and  more  contin- 
uons  texture. 

The  land  of  Spenser  is  the  land  of  Dream,  but  it  is  also  the 
land  of  Rest.  To  read  bim  is  like  dreaming  awake,  without 
even  the  trouble  of  doing  it  yourself,  but  letting  it  be  done  for 
you  by  the  finest  dreamer  that  ever  lived,  who  knows  how  to 
color  his  dreams  like  life  and  make  them  move  before  you  in 
music.  They  seem  singing  to  you  as  the  sirens  to  Giiyon,  and 
we  linger  like  him :  — 

"  0,  thou  fair  8on  of  gentle  Faery 
Tbat  art  in  [niglit/  ivnna  luoat  magoifiod 
AbovQ  all  knights  that  ever  battle  tried, 
O,  turn  thy  rudder  hitherward  awhile, 
Hnre  mny  thy  atorm-beat  vessel  safely  ride, 
This  is  the  port  of  rest  from  troubloui  toil. 
The  world's  iwcct  inn  froin  pain  and  wearisome  turmoil.* 

"  With  that  the  rolling  sea,  resounding  swift 
In  hb  big  bass  ihem  lilly  answered, 
Aod  on  the  rock  the  waves,  breaking  aloft, 
A  solemn  mean  unto  tbcm  nisnsured, 


P  Tbw  nong  recalls  that  in  Danlc'a  Purgi 
"  1  lonitae  puu  forth  all  its  siren  allurci 
sr  turn  jour  winded  pinea  ")  were 
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The  whiles  sweet  Zephyras  loud  whiBteled 
His  treble,  a  strange  kind  of  harmony 
Which  Guyon's  senses  softly  tickeled 
That  he  the  boatman  bade  row  easily 
And  let  him  hear  some  part  of  their  rare  melody .''j 

Three  of  Spenser's  own  verses  best  characterize  the  feeling 
his  poetry  gives  us :  — 

*'  Among  wide  wares  set  like  a  little  nest,** 
**  Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  far  froon  enemies," 
'^  The  world's  sweet  inn  from  pain  and  wearisome  tarmoiL** 

We  are  wont  to  apologize  for  tlie  grossness  of  our  favorite  au- 
thors sometimes  by  saying  that  their  age  was  to  blame  and  not 
they.  And  the  excuse  is  a  good  one,  for  often  it  is  the  frank 
word  that  shocks  us  while  we  tolerate  the  thing.  Spenser 
needs  no  such  extenuations.  No  man  can  read  tlie  ^'  Faerj 
Queen  "  and  be  anything  but  the  better  for  it.  Through  tliat 
rude  age,  when  Maids  of  Honor  drank  beer  for  breakfast  and 
Hamlet  could  say  a  gross  thing  to  Ophelia,  he  passes  serenely 
abstracted  and  high,  the  Don  Quixote  of  poets.  Whoever  can 
endure  unmixed  delight,  whoever  can  tolerate  music  and  paint- 
ing and  poetry  all  in  one,  whoever  wishes  to  be  rid  of  tlionght 
and  to  let  the  busy  anvils  of  the  brain  be  silent  for  a  time,  let 
him  read  in  the  "Faery  Queen."  There  is  tlie  land  of  pure 
heart's  ease,  where  no  ache  or  sorrow  of  spirit  can  enter. 

J.  B.  Lowell. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Granger  Movement. 

The  great  Know-Nothing  movement,  so  called,  which  swept 
over  the  United  States  about  twenty  years  ago,  apparency 
originated  without  cause,  raged  subject  to  no  law,  and  finally 
subsided,  having  produced  no  permanent  results.  It  was  a 
species  of  popular  squall  preceding  the  long,  violent  tem- 
pest of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  respect  it  furnished  a  striking 
exception  to  the  general  principles  which  mark  the  rise 
and  development  of  widespread  popular  agitations.  They  sel- 
dom originate  without  cause ;  and,  in  spite  of  blunders  and 
mismanagement,  rarely  pass  away  without  having  contributed 
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something  worth  having  to  that  general  result  wliich  makes 
up  the  conditions  under  which  we  live.  This  is  especially 
true  of  that  Granger  movement,  which,  during  tlie  last  four 
years,  has  played  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  politics  of 
certain  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  resembled  the  Know- 
Nothing  movement  only  iu  its  more  prominent  and  least  cred- 
itable features.  It  is  (guite  apparent,  however,  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  the  Granger  ean  be  looked  upon  as  a 
))heuomenon  of  the  past,  and  treated  in  a  spirit  of  critical 
justice.  Hitherto  thin  has  not  been  done.  In  the  West  the 
Granger  lias  been  '^  inside  politics,"  and  the  politicians  and 
editors  of  rival  factions  have  viod  with  each  other  in  flatter- 
ing liie  vanity,  extenuating  l\U  ebortcomings,  and  excusing 
bis  misdeeds.  In  the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  public 
mind  has  been  mainly  impressed  by  certain  striking  episodes 
in  his  movement,  which,  naturally,  were  almost  always  those 
reflecting  the  least  credit  upon  it :  of  this  character  was  the 
defeat  at  the  polls  of  Chief  Justice  Lawrence  of  Illinois,  for 
having  presumed  to  decide  a  constitutional  issue  which  arose 
before  him  as  a  judge,  on  principles  of  law  rather  than  in 
obedience  to  a  popular  demand  ;  or,  again,  the  '*  Potter  Law," 
BO  called,  of  Wisconsin,  which  seemed  designed  to  operate  as  a 
practical  confiscation  of  many  millions  of  foreign  capital  in- 
vested in  the  public  improvomenta  of  that  State ;  or,  finally, 
the  Illinois  Railroad  Law,  which  was  ingeniously  framed  so  as 
to  make  those  who  were  to  use  the  railroads  of  Illinois  the 
final  arbiters  as  to  what  it  was  reasonable  they  should  pay  for 
such  use.  Such  episodes  as  these  have  led  the  people  of  the 
East  to  regard  tlie  Granger  movement  as  one  of  those  cause- 
less, uiijnstiQablc,  and  outrageous  manifestations,  nearly  allied 
to  Bgrariauism,  which  attempt  to  perpetrate  under  tlie  forma 
of  law  the  most  wnutou  assaults  upon  property.  It  is  not  neces- 
gary  to  have  a  very  exalted  opinion  either  of  tlie  Granger 
movement  or  of  the  Granger  tyjie  of  politicians  and  thinkers 
to  assert  that  tlio  conclusion  last  stated  does  it  and  them 
scaat  justice.  The  simple  tnith  is  that  the  Granger  excite- 
ment was  not  causeless,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  blunders 
which  marked  its  career,  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
work. 
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To  appreciate  this  or  any  other  popular  morctnent,  it  I 
necessary  to  have  a  somewhat  definite  conception  gf  its  s 
roundings,  —  of  the  various  conditions,  social,  political,  eoo- 
nomical,  and  geograpliical,  among  which  it  manifesto  itaelt 
So  for  as  they  ai'e  necessarj  to  an  intelligent  Judgment,  tliue 
may,  in  the  present  case,  be  very  briefly  stated,  aiid  tliey  ire 
not  without  their  interest.  In  the  first  place  wc  have  a  touq;; 
agricultural  community,  which  has  growu  up  with  uuprsoo- 
dented  rapidity  ju  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  many  han- 
dreds  of  miles  away  from  those  great  centres  of  liunuin  lo- 
dustry  to  which  it  must  look  for  its  markets  and  sources  of 
supply.  Such  a  fundamental  condition  as  that  juat  refem-d 
to  necessarily  implies  a  great  deal.  New  social  organ igalioaa 
cannot  enjoy  that  accnmulatton  of  knowledge,  of  educatid| 
and  of  political  hahits  which  is  found  among  people  of  i 
same  race  but  of  an  older  civilization  ;  to  look  for  it  iA  | 
unreasonable  as  to  look  for  an  equal  degree  of  wealth. 
people  of  the  West  are  accordingly  always  more  or  les8  I 
less  under  the  restraints  of  law  ;  nor  do  they  appreciate  1 
fully  as  the  people  of  New  England  the  immense  value  of  I 
established  credit  and  an  unquestioned  good  name.  To  tnlf 
among  them  the  immediate  good  is  apt  to  appear  as  tiie  g 
est  ultimate  good;  and  in  rough,  energetic  fashion  they  T 
with  undisguised  contempt  tljose  of  their  fellow-creatures  1 
believe  in  such  tedious  old  saws  as  that  "the  more  haste, d 
less  speed."  The  straightest  way  home  is  almost  olwajia,! 
their  opinion,  the  shortest  way  home  ;  and,  indeed,  if,  in  T 

lowing  it,  they  almost  surely  come  to  a  bog  or  swamp,  C 

generally  contrive  somehow  to  wallow  through,  thanks  to  an 
exuberant  native  vigor,  though  by  no  means  always  in  an  ui  ■ 
dishevelled  condition.  They  thus  see  an  evil,  a  wrong,  witti 
great  clearness ;  it  impresses  itself  most  powerfully  c 
fancies  ;  seeing  it  thus,  feeling  it  thus,  they  go  dircctljl 
its  most  obvious  manifestation,  and  do  not  often  stop  to  I 
for  a  hidden  cause. 

Accordingly,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  public  mind  offl 
West  has  dwelt  upon  railroads  iu  two  wholly  dlfCliroot  d 
During  the  first  five  years,  —  those  between  1865  and  1871^ 
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the  fact  of  geographical  isolation  was  seen  clearly  and  felt 
strongly.  The  insufficiency  of  Weatern  capital  and  the  prcBa- 
ing  need  of  new  channels  of  communication  with  tho  Kast  as- 
sutned  an  ever-increasing  prominence,  and  thus  railroads,  more 
railroads,  were  the  constant  longing  of  tlio  Western  man  and 
le  nuceasing  burden  of  hia  speech.  He  found  his  way  — 
led  witll  maps  and  plans  and  prospectuses,  and  stock  and 
inda  aud  land  grants  —  into  every  money  market  of  the 
irld.  Railroads  could  not,  he  thought,  he  purchased  at  too 
ligh  a  price  ;  no  inducements  were  too  large  with  which  to 
,pt  foreign  capital.  The  Western  imaginatiou  was  thoroughly 
id  ;  and  so,  at  last,  was  Eastern  cupidity :  —  aud  the  result 
that  disastrous  railroad  mania  which  culminated  in  the 
lanic  of  1873.  Through  a  period  of  five  years  capita!  flowed 
to  the  West  iu  an  apparently  inexhaustible  stream,  and  under 
its  influence  railroads  were  constructed  as  if  hy  magic.  The 
best  and  the  most  preposterous  lines  were  equally  built ;  com- 
peting line  was  run  upon  competing  line  between  the  great 
centres;  while  other  lines  were  laid  out  from  points  wliere  no 
lived  to  points  where  no  one  wanted  to  go.  In  tho  West- 
States  and  Territories  alone,  during  the  five  years  which 
needed  tho  outbreak  of  tlie  Graugor  movement,  not  less  than 
five  hundred  million  dollars  of  actual  wealth  were  invested 
in  the  construction  of  railroads.  Accordingly  the  number  of 
miles  of  road  in  operation  in  Illinois  is  stated  to  have  riscu 
from  3,191  in  186t>  to  5,904  in  187 1  ;  those  iu  Wisconsin,  from 
1,036  to  1,725  ;  those  in  Iowa,  from  1,283  to  3,160  ;  those  in 
Minnesota,  from  482  to  l,lil2  ;  those  in  Nebraska,  from  473  to 
IMil ;  while  Kansas  during  the  same  period  ran  up  from  494 
miles  to  l,7t)0.  These  are  the  six  essentially  Granger  States, 
and  in  them  alone  the  increase  of  railroad  mileage  in  the  six 
years  between  1867  and  1873  was  from  6,992  to  17,645,  or 
no  less  than  254  per  cent. 

Thus  about  the  year  1870  the  Western  mind  began  to  appre- 
ciate tho  fact  that  its  railroad  system  was  secured.  Not  un- 
naturulty  it  now  began  also  to  count  its  cost,  aud  to  realize 
that,  though  the  West  had  the  use  of  this  magnificent  rail- 
road development,  and  could  not  be  deprived  of  it,  yet  she 
did  not  own  it,  and  was,  moreover,  bound  to  pay  for  its  use 
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according  to  the  bonds  given  anterior  to  itB  constmctioa. 
other  words,  oj^aotly  what  niiglit  have  been  anticipated  od 
hegan  to  appear.  IX"  ^^'^^  over-eagernesB  the  West  had  i 
ail  improvident  bargain  ;  she  had  given  for  her  longed-for  r 
roads  all  that  she  had,  all  that  any  ono  asked  ;  and  now  ri 
had  them,  and  began  to  shrewdly  suspect  that  lior  Itargtiu 
had  after  all  been  somewhat  of  the  liaidest.     It  va&,  inde«d, 
a  case  of  absentee  ownership,  with  all  that  those  words  implj^^ 
and  when  that  is  said  one  great  cause  of  the  near-impeadBfl 
trouble  is  disclosed.'  ^M 

Macauiay  soniewhei'e  describes  the  condition  of  afb^f 
brought  about  in  India  in  the  last  century,  through  the  ft^M 
that  the  stock  of  the  East  India  Company  was  held  exelnsiviq^l 
in  England,  while  the  empire  from  which  the  company  *lNfl 
itB  income  was  in  Bindostan.  As  a  consequence  the  seriw^| 
of  the  company  thouglit  only  of  the  distant  board  of  dir6Cti(^| 
at  whose  will  they  held  their  places,  and  their  one  care  wa8^| 
Batisfy  its  incessant  demand  for  dividends,  regardlesa  of  ^| 
misery  their  exactions  caused.  The  illustration  is  a  *on^| 
what  strong  one,  hut  it  offers  a  vivid  idea  of  the  abuscfl  ftlmofl 
always  incident  to  absentee  ownership.  In  a  very  modifi^| 
form  the  same  abuses  existed  in  connection  with  the  Westfl^| 
railroad  system.  Those  who  owned  it  did  not  live  in  the  Wd^H 
nor  did  they  know  much  of  the  West ;  they  Bimpljr  kit^l 
that  they  held  bonds  or  stocks  of  certain  Western  roads,  ap^| 
the  income  derived  from  which  they  depended  for  suppoi^l 
accordingly,  if  that  income  were  not  forthcoming,  it  need^| 
no  prophet  to  foresee  that  there  would  1)0  discontent  t^M 
trouble  in  the  next  stockbolders*  meeting.  The  roads,  ftUH 
were  managed  in  the  West  by  shrewd  men,  who  fully  tooIc^| 
the  exact  posture  of  affairs ;  they  knew  perfectly  well  at  wh^^| 
will  they  held  their  positions,  and  they  knew  Just  whiit  1|^| 
expected  fronk  them.  Men  were  wanted  for  the  local  roftna^H 
ment  of  the  roads  who  would  keep  up  the  condition  of  ^H 
property  and  at  the  same  time  earn  dividends.  Men  of  tl^l 
sort  might  feel  secure  in  their  positions.  As  for  discont^H 
along  the  lines  of  the  railroads,  or  a  growing  want  uf  syn^H 
thy  between  the  companies  and  the  communities  they  sen^| 
—  with  such  matters  those  having  charge  of  tba  openl^| 
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^^■t  the  railroads  troubled  themselves  hut  little.    They  did 
^^K)t  undertake  to  serve  or  to  satisfy  two  sets  of  masterB,  aiid 
those   whom   they  did  undertake   to  serve  were  the   holders 
of  the  stock  aud   l>onds,  and   did  not   live   on   the  prairies, 
Meanwhile  those  who  did  live  upon  the  prairies  were  not  East- 
Indians,   and   there   was  little   prohahility    that   they   would 
long  submit  to  any  very  appraciahlo  ignoring  of  their  rights. 
^^ffbey  hod  also  very  respectable  grievances  to  complain  of;  not 
^Himressions,  of  course,  but  something  far  more  likely  to  stir 
^Hkat  high-spirited,  restless  community  into  measures  of  retali- 
^^teion   than  wore  all  the  oppressions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  rouse  the  Asiatics.     These  grievances  originated  in 
two  causes,  and  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  causes  could 
generally  be  traced   nearly  all  that  hostility  which  gave  tho 
Granger  movement   such   power   and  public  sympathy  as  it 
hod;  these  were,  in  the  first  place,  Competition,  and,  in  the  . 
next  place,  Bad  Manners, 

As  respects  competition,  it  is  not  at  first  very  obvious  to  a 
person  who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  why 
^Mtbis  great  desideratum  to  all  branches  of  trade  under  ordinary 
^^■bvumstaaces  should  in  the  case  of  railroads  lead  directly  to 
^^plir  outbreak  of  popular  discontent.     Yet  notliing  is  better  es- 
^^ablished  than  that  it  does  lead  to  this,  and  that  not  in  the  West 
alone,  but  here  in  the  East  and  in  Europe.     So  well  is  this 
established  that  in  certain  countries  of  Europe,  and  notably  in 
France,  competition  among  railroads  is  especially  discouraged 
with  a  view  to  avoiding  this  very  result.     The  people  of  the 
West,  however,  were  very  far  from  foreseeing  any  such  contin- 
^Hoency,  and  thoy  undertook  the  construction  of  their  railroad 
^Kbstem  with  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  competition 
^^^P  regulate  all  its  operations.     They  fancied  that  railroads  in 
^^lie  work  of  transportation  would  find  themselves  subject  to  a 
law  of  supply  and  demand  exactly  in  tho  same  degree  as  fac- 
tories and  mills  in  the  ]>roduction  of  cotton  cloth  or  of  flour. 
Ipdeed,  this  idea  is  even  yet  not  wholly  eradicated  from  the 
lada  of  many  very  intelligent  men  who  have  thought  but 
^e  ou  the  subject.    The  simpte  truth»is  that  competition, 
>eriy  80  called,  among  railroads,  except  as  a  perturbing 
Wut,  IB  simply  impossible.    It  is  impossible  for  two  rea- 
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sons :  in  the  first  place,  to  have  it  at  all,  every  locality  mast 
be  served  by  at  least  two  independent  and  competing  railroad 
routes,  and  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  nine  points  out  of 
ten  should  have  more  than  one ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  an  active  competition  between  two  or  more  agen- 
cies,—  the  number,  however,  being  always  very  limited,  —  no 
one  of  which  can  withdraw  from  the  field,  must  necessarily 
result  in  the  complete  mastery  of  the  stronger  and  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  the  weaker.  In  other  words,  where  com- 
bination or  absorption  is  possible,  continued  and  sustained  com- 
petition is  not  possible ;  and  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  has 
been  demonstrated  through  forty  years  of  railroad  history. 
The  distinction  between  a  competition  where  the  field  is  open 
to  the  whole  world  and  one  where  it  is  confined  to  a  few  mo- 
nopolizing agencies  is  very  obvious,  —  competition  of  the  first 
description  is  an  end,  an  ultimate  condition ;  that  of  tlie 
second  is  a  means  to  an  end,  a  mere  phase  of  evolution.  Peo- 
ple still  fail  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  tliis  proposi- 
tion, because  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  it 
do  not  take  place  at  once.  The  range  of  railroad  competi- 
tion is  continually  spreading,  and  it  requires  time  for  the  ne- 
cessary combinations  to  work  themselves  out;  nevertheless, 
the  results  in  this  direction  which  the  last  ten  years  have 
brought  about  are  very  significant  of  the  inevitable  in  the 
future. 

The  people  of  the  West  eagerly  invited  foreigners  to  build 
railroads  for  them ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  their  system 
was  practically  constructed  that  they  were  made,  through  bit- 
ter experience,  to  realize  that  competition  between  its  mem- 
bers was  producing  results  neither  such  as  had  l)een  antici- 
pated nor  such  as  were  altogether  satisfactory.  They  found, 
in  a  word,  that  while  the  result  of  ordinary  competition  was  to 
reduce  and  to  equalize  prices,  the  result  of  railroad  compe- 
tition was  to  produce  local  inequalities  and  to  arbitrarily  raise 
and  depress  prices.  The  railroads  of  the  West  had  been  built 
a  great  deal  too  rapidly,  and  the  business  of  the  country  could 
not  support  them  ;  those  immediately  in  charge  of  them  were 
under  a  heavy  and  unceasing  pressure  to  earn  money,  and 
the]  cvned  it  wherever  and  however  they  could, — where  it 
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was  in  their  power  to  earn  it  tlirougli  exactions,  tliey  exacted  ; 
where  they  were  forced  to  compete  for  it^  they  competed. 
There  resulted  n  Byatcm  of  inequitable  local  discrimiiiationa 
which  might  not  unfairly  he  descrihed  as  intolerable.  At  one 
point  several  roads  would  converge,  and  the  business  or  travel 
from  that  point  would  bo  furiously  fought  over  and  done  for 
almost  literally  nothing ;  while  other  points  but  a  few  mites 
,  away  would  be  charged  every  dollar  that  their  business  could 
be  made  to  pay  without  driving  it  off  the  railroad  and  back 
info  the  highway.  Where  goods  were  started  from  the  same 
point  fi>  different  stations  upon  the  line  of  the  same  road, 
those  forwarding  them  discovered  to  their  cost  that  the  tariffs 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  undulating  line, —  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  more  wonld  have  to  be  paid  than  for 
one  of  forty  miles ;  and  not  infrequently  a  consignee  would 
SCO  goods  habitually  carried  by  his  door  to  some  point  miles 
fartlRT  on,  in  order  that  the  company  might  charge  him  tho 
local  rates  for  bringing  (hem  back.  Those  living  between  com- 
peting points  were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition. To  such  an  outrageous  extent  was  this  carried,  that 
it  became  the  common  practice  where  an  entire  car-load  of 
merchandise  was  paid  through  to  a  competing  point  to  make  a 
large  extra  charge  for  not  hauling  it  to  that  point,  bnt  leaving 
it  at  its  iiltimate  destination,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  two  miles 
short  of  it.  Competition  led  also  to  favoritism  of  the  groBS- 
eat  description,  —  men  or  bnsiness  Brraa  whose  dealings  were 
largo  could  command  their  own  terms  as  compared  with  those 
whofie  dealings  were  small.  The  most  annoying  and  injuri- 
ous iuof|ualitie3  were  thus  spread  all  over  the  laud.  Every 
local  Bottloment  and  every  secluded  farmer  saw  other  settle- 
ments and  other  farmora  more  fortunately  placed  whose  very 
prosperity  seemed  to  make  their  own  ruin  a  mere  question  of 
time.  Man  to  man,  or  place  to  place,  they  might  compote ; 
but  where  the  weight  of  the  railroad  waa  flung  into  one  of  the 
scales,  it  was  strange  if  the  other  did  not  kick  the  beam. 

Of  course,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstanceB, 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  lie  perpetuated.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  was  aggravated  by  a  Bystom  of  gross  jobbery 
and  corruption  which,  before  the  storm  hurst,  seemed  fairly  to 
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have  honeycombod  the  wliole  railroad  system   of  the  Wci 
It  began  high  up  in  the  wretched  machinery  of  the  couslmctii 
company,  with  all  its  thimblo-rlg  contrivances  for  trausfcn 
ttfisets  from  the  treasury  of  a  corporation  to  IhC'iKickets  oTl 
ring.     Thenco  it  spread  downward  through  tho  whale  syst 
of  supplies  and  contracts  and  rulliiig  Btuck  companies,  until  I 
might  not  unfairly  be  said  that  everything  had  its  price, 
whole  story  is,  however,  told  in  these  two  worilB,  ^A«fflM 
Ownershiji ;  —  while  the  "Western  patron  was  plundered,  t 
Eastern  proprietor  was  robbed.     Under  these  circumstand 
the  contitiuaucc  of  the  system  was  made  even  shorter  thau^ 
otherwise  need  have   been   by  the  other  cause  of  grievt 
which  has  been  referred  to,  —  Bad  Manners. 

This  is  a  vastly  more  important  matter  to  railroad  c 
tione,  not  only  in  the  "West,  Imt  all  over  the  country,  than  thm 
owning  or  managing  them  ap|>ear  to  be  aware  of.    In  New  E 
land  the  condition  of  aflfairs  is  bad  enough;  and  more  I 
one  important  corporation  has  experienced  great  injory, 
finds  itself  leading  an  esistence  of  perpetual  warfare  nud  I 
moil,  solely  through  tho  inability  of  some  prominent  and, ; 
haps,  otherwise  valuable  official  to  demean  himsetf  with  « 
sideration  towards  his  brother  man.     What  in  this  respect! 
seen  here  in  the*  East  is  absolutely  nothing  to  what  prevails  i 
the  West.     Taken  as  a  class,  the  manners  of  the  employcos  of 'I 
the  Western  railroad  system  are  probably  tho  worst  and  niuitj 
oSensive  to  be  found  in  the  civilized  world.     It  is   ditlicult  1 
see  why  the  official  should  regard  the  traveller  or  the  [ 
having  dealings  with  the  railroad  as  his  natural  etiemj ;  I 
it  is  apparent  that  he  does.     If  it  were  an  ordinary  maiiifesta 
tion  of  the  American  fondness  for  asserting  equality  on  all  0 
casions  it  would  be  endurable ;  it  commonly,  however,  portalcal 
of  a  more  aggressive  and  hostile  character.     A  ticket  is  sold 
and  tho  purchaser  is  at,  the  same  time  made  to  feel  that  a  bv<| 
has  beep  conferred  upon  Iiim,  —  that  he  is  on  no  aceoni 
to  ask  any  questions,  —  and,  indeed,  had  best  sjwedily  r 
himself  out  uf  the  way,     Tho  gruffness  of  the  ba^gag&mastd 
is,  as  a  rule,  only  excelled  by  his  violence  to  the  baggage, 
deed,  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  though  it  must  he  a  (: 
inent  rule  laid  down  by  the  companies  for  the  guidance  of  t) 
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Bcrvanta,  tliat  they  are  to  show  the  least  poseihle  degree  of 
resjiect.  or  conBideratton  to  any  person  having  business  with 
the  company;  and  ao  thoroughly  is  this  principle  applied, 
that  — always  excepting  Mr.  Pullman's  cars,  in  which  an 
cstiellcnt  discipline  is  maintained  —  the  railroads  of  the  West 
are  the  single  institution  anywhere  to  be  finind  from  whose 
servants  money  will  not  at  times  buy  civility  even  of  the  com- 
monest kind,  I  very  well  remember  an  amusing  illuslration 
of  this  rule  which  occurred  to  me  about  two  years  ago.  One 
autumn  day  1  found  myself  at  the  station  at  Omaha  about  to 
take  the  eastward  train.  In  the  baggage-room  of  tlio  sta- 
tion I  had  some  hours  before  left  quite  a  heavy  trunk,  for 
which  I  now  presented  my  check.  The  sternly  silent  bag- 
gage-master foimd  it,  seized  it,  and,  without  a  word,  fimibled  it 
out  of  the  door  at  my  feet  and  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of 
his  lair.  The  train  I  was  to  take  was  some  distance  down  the 
flame  platform  on  which  I  was  standing,  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards.  I  could  not  well  carry  the  trunk  to  it,  and  it  seemed 
foolish  to  abandon  it,  especially  aa  directly  in  front  of  mo  an 
QBsistant  baggage-master  or  porter  of  the  company  stood  loaning 
against  the  side  of  the  station,  chewing  a  straw  and  lazily  observ- 
ing me.  There  seemed  hut  one  short  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ; 
taking  out  my  purse,  and  addressing  him  iji  the  most  persuasive 
tones,  I  said,  "  Do  you  think  you  could  get  a  truck  and  wheel 
that  trunk  down  to  the  train  there  forme  ?  "  —  at  the  same  time 
suggestively  fingering  the  purse.  For  an  instant  the  gentleman 
addressed  did  not  move  a  mnscle  ;  then,  after  contemplating 
me  to  his  satisfaction,  his  mouth  opened,  he  stopped  cliewing 
^the  straw,  and  simply  uttered  the  one  expressive  monosyllable, 
No"  ;  —  this  done,  he  resumed  the  mastication  of  bis  straw, 
id  the  conversation  ceased.  lu  that  case  it  is  fan*  to  presume 
^at  the  public  had  worried  and  annoyed  the  poor  fellow  by 
asking  him  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  calling  on  bim,  even  aa 
I  had,  for  all  sorts  of  services  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  discour- 
tesy with  which  he  retaliated  was  certainly  deserving  of  all 
praise,  nor  can  I  doubt  that  before  this  bis  merit  has  been 
recognized,  and  be  has  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  freight- 
Agent,  or,  perchance,  assistant  superintendent. 
The  explosion  of  wrath  and  hatred  against  the  railroad  cor- 
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poratioiis  which  marked  the  progi*e8s  of  the  Granger  movemcDt 
furnished  abundance  of  evidence,  if  any  evidence  were  necessary, 
of  the  all-pervading  character  of  this  description  of  deport- 
ment. It  was  encountered,  probably,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the 
regular  accompaniment  of  every  transaction.  It  was  seen  jq 
the  yery  curt  and  unceremonious  manner  with  which,  some 
nine  months  since,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  Governor 
Taylor  of  Wisconsin  that  the  railroad  companies  did  not  pro- 
pose to  pay  any  attention  whatever  to  the  "  Potter  Law."  In 
tlie  same  spirit  the  officials  of  the  roads  held  at  armVlength 
the  members  of  the  various  commissions  that  wefe  created. 
Instead  of  at  once,  in  their  dealings  with  them,  taking  advan- 
tage of  all  their  familiarity  with  the  railroad  system,  of  all 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  its  workings,  of  all  their  social  and 
financial  }>ower,  they  ignored  the  existence  of  these  boards,  and 
thus  wantonly  threw  away  the  greatest  strength  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  apparently  preferred  to  fight  it  out  at  the  expensb 
of  their  stockholders.  Thus,  in  the  dealings  of  the  railroad 
corporations  with  the  people  of  the  West,  every  favor  they  con- 
ferred produced  much  the  same  sensation  on  the  party  re- 
ceiving it  as  an  ordinary  refusal,  while  a  refusal  was  apt  to 
leave  the  rankling  sting  of  an  insult. 

Such  were  the  relations  existing  between  the  people  of  the 
West  and  the  railroad  corporations  of  the  West  about  the  year 
1872.  The  community  had  got  its  railroad  system,  but  it  was 
not  working  in  all  respects  as  it  had  been  supposed  it  would 
work,  and  those  whom  it  was  built  to  serve  were  made  to  realize 
that  its  ownership  was  in  foreign  hands,  which  held  it  with  a 
view  to  drawing  profit  from  it.  So  now,  with  all  that  intensity 
of  feeling  natural  to  them,  this  people,  in  place  of  seeing  only 
the  want  of  railroads,  saw  only  the  abuses  incident  to  the  man- 
agement of  railroads.  In  order  to  quicken  construction  they 
had  rushed  headlong  into  the  wretched  land-grant  policy  ;  and 
now  the  railroad  companies  were  become  monopolists  and  spec- 
ulators, and  held  vast  tracts  of  land  at  inordinate  prices,  which 
the  settler  would  ultimately  find  himself  compelled  to  pay.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  the  towns  and  counties  had  been  bonded, 
and  even  the  private  farms  mortgaged  to  hold  out  new  induce- 
ments to  construction ;  and  now  the  interest  began  to  press, 
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and  so,  what  witli  tlie  gradual  appreciation  of  poper-Dioiiey  iit 
vaiiie,  and  llie  rcaiilia  of  that  prolcctive  system  which  enriuhcd 
the  maimfactm-cr  at  tlie  expense  of  tlic  agriculturist:  anti  wliat 
with  two  or  three  exceptionally  good  years  in  America  and  as 
many  in  Russia  and  Hungary. —  what  with  all  those  things, 
tlic  Wcsteni  mind  wna  pef|ilexed  in  the  extreme,  and  looked 
i^aserly  about  for  something  with  which  to  find  fault.  Had 
the  people  been  otlicr  than  they  were,  tliey  would  probal)Iy  have 
fltnick  down  below  the  nicre  outward  aspect  of  things,  and 
found  the  real  source  of  their  trouble  in  that  curious  combina- 
tN'uof  protection  and  paper-money  which,  through  a  series  of 
. '  ars,  had  been  legidarly  forcing  up  the  market  price  of  every- 
1  liiiig  except  the  products  of  the  soil.  Being  what  they  were, 
Iiowever,  their  thoughts  naturally  dwelt  upon  the  one  obvious 
fact  that  the  product  of  their  farms  was  at  home  worth  but  a 
fractional  part  of  what  it  was  worth  in  Liverpool,  and  that  the 
other  portions  were  eaten  up  in  transporiation.  The  railroad 
companies  irerc  fur  from  popular,  their  management  teemed 
with  abuses,  causes  of  complaint  existed  against  them  no  less 
^'lavetliau  notorious;  and  so  the  impetnons  Western  farmer 
-:nv  only  these  facts,  and,  as  his  auger  blazed  up,  he  became 
;it  once  deaf  to  reason,  to  law,  or  to  cousideratious  of  remote 
^plf-interest. 

So  now  the  railroads  were  no  longer  the  pioneers  of  dawti- 
ing  civilization  or  the  harbingers  of  an  increased  prosperity ; 
they  were  the  mere  tools  of  extortion  in  the  hands  of  ihe  capi- 
talists,—  the  money-changers  of  the  East, —  marauders,  ban- 
ditti, usurers,  public  enemies.  The  extravagant  utlerancea  of 
that  time  would  seem  incredible  were  they  not  recorded.  For 
instance,  here  are  two  of  a  long  scries  oF  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  great  convention  of  the  Granges  held  at  Springfield, 
III.,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1873  :  — 

"il'iWMtf/,  The  rHJlwavs  of  the  world,  oicopt  in  those  count  rieB  where 

ilicj-  have  liecn  held  under  the  strict  regnlntion  And  Bupervision  of  the 

'Teruincat,  have  proved  thenmclvcs  of  as  arbitrary  extortion  and  op- 

, '  r.od  to  free  inBtitntiona  and  fVee  commerce  between  tho  etatcs  as 

Mil'  feiidiil  biiruns  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

^^   "Thitil,  ITiat  we  hold,  declare,  and  resolve  that  thia  deBpotism, 

^Hjlliob  defies  our  laws,  plunders  our  shippers,  impovcriahes  our  puo- 
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pie,  and  corrupts  our  government,  shall  be  subdued  and  made  to 
subserve  the  public  interest,  at  whatever  cost." 

'  This  comparison  between  the  modern  railroad  corporation 
and  the  feudal  baron  has  in  it  something  grotesquely  absurd, 
but  it  was  very  popular  among  the  Granger  rhetoricians.  It 
makes  its  appearance  with  great  regularity  in  nearly  all  their 
more  labored  and  ornate  productions.  In  June,  1873,  for  ex^ 
ample,  numerous  county  gatherings  put  forth  a  declaration  of 
farmers'  grievances  and  principles,  in  which  occurred  this  not- 
able passage  :  "  The  history  of  the  present  railway  monopolj 
is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  oppressions,  all  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  the 
people  of  these  States  unequalled  in  any  monarchy  of  the  Old 
World,  and  having  its  only  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  medi- 
ffiTal  ages,  when  the  strong  hand  was  the  only  law,  and  tiie 
highways  of  commerce  were  taxed  by  the  feudal  barons,  who, 
from  their  strongholds,  surromided  by  their  armies  of  vassals, 
could  levy  such  tribute  upon  the  traveller  as  their  own  wills 
alone  should  dictate." 

It  is,  however,  little  better  than  a  waste  of  room  to  repeat 
these  wil  J  utterances  ;  for  in  fact  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  no 
language  was  found  strong  enough  to  characterize  those  who 
at  that  very  time,  under  the  stimulus  of  avarice  inspired  bj 
the  mania  which  was  then  sweeping  over  the  country,  were 
literally  sinking  millions  upon  millions  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  which  were  destined  to  be  at  once  monuments  of 
Eastern  folly  and  the  source  of  Western  prosperity.  As  usual, 
however,  the  wild  utterances  took  the  form  of  yet  wilder  laws. 
The  enactment  of  laws  was  demanded  which  should  regulate 
the  profits,  the  methods  of  operation,  and  the  political  relations 
of  the  railroads  ;  the  corporations  were  to  be  made  to  realize, 
as  the  phrase  went,  that  "  the  created  was  not  greater  than  the 
creator  "  ;  that  the  railroads  were  the  servants  of  the  people, 
and  not  their  masters.  Here  was  the  complete  abandonment 
^  of  the  whole  theory  of  regulation  by  natural  law,  under  which 
the  railroad  system  of  the  West  had  been  organized  and  had 
grown  up.  It  was  brought  to  a  logical  result.  If  that  theory 
was  worth  anything  at  all,  the  remedy  for  the  ills  under  which 
the  community  was  sufifering  would  at  once  come  into  play. 
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Tlie  railroads  were  not  monopolies.  There  waS  iiotliing  to 
prevent  the  organiitatioo  of  uew  companies  to  construct  par- 
allel and  competing  lines  of  roadfi  side  by  side  with  those 
already  in  operation,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  every  West- 
ern State.  Here  was  the  remedy  through  competition,  and 
the  mere  statement  of  it  revealed  the  utter  absurdity  of  the 
whole  tlieory  which  had  been  at  the  base  of  thirty  years  of 
legislation.  The  position  was,  in  fact,  a  very  difficult  one; 
and  it«  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  tlie  remedy  ap- 
peared to  lie  upon  the  surface.  When  natural  laws  break 
down  it  is  apt  to  seem  a  very  trifling  matter  to  set  them  going 
once  more  by  some  little  act  of  Legislature.  In  other  words,  if, 
an  the  (Jranger  philosophers  assert, "  the  created  is  not  greater 
than  the  creator,"  he  is,  at  any  rate,  when  duly  chosen  to  the 
Legislature,  infinitely  wiser,  and  tho  sadly  bungled  laws  of 
nature  are  continually  amended  and  made  right  through  the 
beautiful  symmetry  which  marks  the  enactments  of  the  statute- 
book.  Ill  America  a  law  is  the  popular  panacea  fo^  every  ill 
of  the  body  politic,  —  moral,  social,  or  economical.  The  faith 
and  simple  confidence  in  which  it  is  applied  has  iu  it  some- 
tbing  bordering  upon  the  sublime.  Our  men  are  made  temper- 
ate by  one  chapter  of  the  statut e-book  and  our  women  virtuous 
by  anotlier ;  people  ai-e  prevented  from  overworking  tbem- 
splves  by  a  "  ten-hour  law,"  and  kept  from  paying  more  in- 
terest than  is  good  for  them  by  a  usury  law ;  the  amount  of 
currency  necessary  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  country 
laust  be  regidated  by  a  legal-tender  act,  and  the  character 
of  onr  industries  by  a  so-called  protective  system.  Our  stat- 
ute-books are  iu  fact  most  curious  and  valuable  monuments  of 
tho  very  trivial  inroads  which  have  in  this  department  as  yet 
been  made  by  us  as  a  people  into  tho  vast  domain  of  ignorance. 
Aa  a  rule,  thoy  evince  upon  the  part  of  our  law-makers  about 
the  same  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  limits 
of  legislation,  as  the  star-gazers  of  the  fifteenth  century  pos- 
sessed wiUi  those  of  astronomy,  or  the  alchemists  with  those  of 
chemistry.  All  this  was  illustrated  to  a  remarkable  degree  in 
the  Granger  railroad  legislation.  Tlio  difficulty  arose  from 
deep  seated  causes;  the  agencies  upon  which  the  community 
had  relied  for  the  proper  regulation  of  its  whole  system  of 
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internal  transportation  had  broken  down,  and  the  machinery 
through  which  alone  the  work  could  be  carried  on  was  the 
property  of  aliens  and  foreigners.  If  ever  a  problem  called 
for  wise  legislation,  founded  upon  careful  and  patient  study,  this 
one  certainly  did.  The  Granger  Legislatures,  however,  went 
at  it  like  so  many  bulls  al  red  rags.  For  three  years  it  was 
useless  to  argue,  useless  to  refer  to  experience,  useless  to 
point  out  absurdities  or  incongruities.  No  inquiry  into  the 
remote  consequences  of  legislation  was  deemed  necessary ;  no 
investigation  of  the  hidden  causes  of  the  difficulty  was  toler- 
ated ;  there  the  difficulty  was,  and  a  law  such  as  almost  any 
man  who  knew  how  to  write  at  all  could  easily  draw  up  in  an 
afternoon,  would,  it  was  confidently  believed,  at  once  remedy 
it.  Yet  practically  the  control  of  the  railroads  was  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  was  to  be  placed  in  those 
of  the  State.  The  arguments  encountered  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  were  of  the  most  appalling  description.  On  one 
occasion  t  suggested  to  a  Western  man,  occupying  a  promi- 
nent official  position  connected  with  railroad  legislation,  the 
grave  doubts  I  entertained  whether,  under  the  shifting  system 
of  administration  in  use  in  this  country,  it  was  practicable  for 
the  government  to  deal  with  the  complicated  details  which 
arose  in  the  preparation  of  railroad  tariffs.  The  answer  was 
immediate  and  a  veritable  clincher.  "  Sir,"  said  the  prairie 
Solon,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  of  six  feet  one 
and  one  half  inches,  "  you  will  never  make  me  doubt  that  a 
government  which  could  put  down  that  mighty  Rebellion  can 
regulate  the  details  of  a  few  tariffs  of  some  railroad  corpora- 
tions !  "  The  last  previous  occasion  on  which  I  remembered 
to  have  heard  that  argument  had  been  when  Greneral  Garfield 
of  Ohio  advanced  it,  with  great  applause,  in  reference  to  an 
alleged  inability  of  the  revenue  officials  to  collect  a  tax  of 
one  dollar  and  a  half  per  gallon  on  the  manufacture  of  whis- 
key. Always,  however,  brilliant  in  conception, —  always  fresh, 
it  is  an  argument  which  is  almost  certain  to  bring  discussion 
to  a  close. 

The  legislative  struggle  was,  however,  soon  over.  Laws 
were  passed  and  went  into  effect  under  which  entitle  tariffi  of 
charges  were  imposed  upon  the  railroad  corporations.    These, 
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of  course,  the  corporations  resisted  in  the  courts,  not  always 
in  the  most  judicious  manner,  upon  the  ground  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  Legislatures  had  no  au- 
thority to  practically  confiscate  private  property  by  decreeing 
that  the  public  might  enjoy  it  on  paying  therefor  an  inadequate 
compensation,  or  no  compensation  at  all  if  it  so  saw  fit.  On 
this  question  more  will  be  said  presently.  One  of  the  least 
creditable  features  of  the  Western  character  now,  however, 
began  at  once  to  reveal  itself,  —  an  extreme  restiveness  under 
the  restraints  of  law.  This  is  a  not  unnatural  remnant  of  the 
old  frontier  life,  and  one  which  is  rapidly  passing  away  ;  but 
iu  1873  it  is  none  the  less  an  historical  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  what  is  beyond  question  the  leading  State  of  the 
Northwest  could  not  and  would  not  understand  how  any  court 
of  law  should  presume  to  set  aside  as  illegal  a  duly  authen- 
ticated expression  of  tlie  popular  will. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  this  respect,  so  wholly  diflFerent  from 
that  which  prevails  in  longer-settled  communities,  so  revolting 
to  every  sense  of  calm,  well-ordered  justice,  was  well  and 
tersely  expressed  by  a  witness  before  the  Windom  Commit- 
tee, so  called,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  on  Transportation 
Routes,  of  1873.  The  name  of  the  witness  was  Samuel  P. 
Tufts,  and  he  went  before  the  committee  as  re[>roscnting  the 
Northwestern  Farmers'  Convention  already  referred  to,  which 
held  its  sessions  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  April,  1873.  He  had 
expressed  to  the  committee  the  opinion  that  Congress  should 
enact  a  law  limiting  passenger  fares  to  three  cents  per  mile 
upon  all  railroads  which  passed  from  one  State  to  another ; 
the  following  colloquy  then  took  place  between  Senator  Sher- 
man and  himself.     Mr.  Sherman  suggested  this  case :  — 

Qtiestion,  Suppose  —  taking  the  State  of  Iowa  —  that  the  law  of 
the  State  chartering  the  railroad  company  and  inviting  capitalists  to 
build  the  road  in  the  State  has  stipulated  that  they  should  receive 
five  cents  a  mile  for  passenger  tralfic,  and  has  made  it  a  part  of  the 
charter.     Have  you  considered  that  difficulty  ? 

Answer.    It  ought  to  be  abrogated  and  wiped  out. 
'  Qu,    Have  you  ever  considered  the  difficulty  of  abrogating  it,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Ans.   There  are  different  views  of  that.     We  hold,  and  that  position 
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is  generally  advocated  by  the  farmers  in  the  West,  that  all  power 
rests  with  the  people,  and  that  they  can  remodel  all  laws  which  are 
made  to  affect  them  ;  and  that  the  law  of  Congress  that  was  passed 
in  the  interests  of  the  people,  which  comes  in  contact  with  charten 
that  have  been  adopted  even  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  people  and  be  sanctioned  by  popular 
approval. 

Qu,  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  law  of  Congress ;  but  suppose 
the  law  of  the  State  has  prescribed  a  fixed  rate,  and  the  Constitntioo 
of  the  United  States  declares  that  no  State  shall  impair  the  obligation 
of  a  contract  *? 

Ans.  They  must  alter  their  law.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the 
contracts  ought  to  be  binding. 

Qu,  The  difficulty  is,  suppose  that  Congress  should  undertake  to 
change  the  law,  and  the  Supreme  Court  should  declare  it  to  be  un- 
constitutional under  that  provision  1 

Am,  Tlien  do  as  they  did  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Wipe  the 
Supreme  Court  out  and  get  one  that  would  decide  it. 

Qn,  We  are  all  in  favor  of  cheap  transportation,  but  we  desire  to 
see  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legislation.  You  would,  then,  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  popular  will  1 

Ans,    Yes,  sir.* 

Now,  in  thus  expressing  his  views,  Mr.  Tufts  not  only  said 
what  he  himself  believed,  but  he  described  nothing  more  than 
had  more  than  once  in  the  Western  States  actually  been  done, 
and  that,  too,  on  questions  aflFecting  the  rights  of  railroad  cor- 
porations. It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  a  popular 
contest,  which  -excited  fully  as  much  feeling  locally  as  the 
Granger  movement  has  over  a  wider  field,  raged  in  tlie  West 
on  the  question  whether  railroad  corporations  had  or  bad  not 
a  purely  private  character ;  because,  if  they  were  purely  pri- 
vate, then  the  municipalities  were  unauthorized  to  appropriate 
to  their  use  the  public  funds,  and  the  bonds  which  had  been 
issued  in  aid  of  these  enterprises  had  been  issued  without  right, 
and  coustitutcd  no  debt  collectable  at  law.  In  plain  English, 
it  was  a  move  for  practical  repudiation  under  cover  of  a  tech- 
nicality, the  point  being  tliat  the  authorities  had  exceeded  their 
power  in  appropriating  public  money  to  private  uses.     The 


*  Senate  Documents,  43d  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Ucp.  307,  Part  8,  p.  675. 
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cuiirts  held  that  the  railroads  were  quae!  public  corpora- 
tions, and  that  the  bonds  issued  by  towns  and  counties  in  aid 
of  their  coustniction  wore  a  valid  debt  against  the  localities 
which  issued  tliera.  Not  pleased  with  this  decision,  the  people 
of  certain  of  the  Granger  States  proceeded  to,  und  actually  did, 
reverse  it  by  the  process  of  electing,  in  the  place  of  the  judges 
then  upon  the  beuch,  other  judges  pledged  to  a  difl'erent  oou- 
-iiuclion  of  tbo  law.  The  bench  was  thus  packed,  and  this 
:  a<_ked  bench  rendered  a  decision  which  is  subsequently  re- 
n  rred  to  in  an  opinion  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
-latesaa  ''elaudingout  in  unenviable  solitude  and  notoriety ;"  • 
^and  recognizing  the  ingenuity  of  the  self-BtuIlification,  the 
^<[>tiiion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  concluded  with  this  sting- 
ing ai'd  well-merited  i-ehuke  :  "  We  shall  never  immolate  truth, 
justice,  and  the  law,  beesmae  a  State  tribunal  bas  erected  the 
altiir  and  decreed  the  Bacrifice." 

Now,  however,  the  whirligig  of  time  had  brought  its  re- 
venges, and  it  bad  ceased  to  he  convenient  to  consider  rail- 
roads as  purely  private  corporations.  It  was  necessary  for 
ilicir  regnlaliou  ibat  their  public  character  should  undergo  de- 
velopment, and  the  Granger  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1873  a  case  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  which  involved  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  acts  under  which  the  Legislature  had  songht  to  im- 
pose tariffs  of  specific  charges  upon  the  railroad  companies.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  unanimous,  and  in  undoubted  accord- 
:incc  with  the  law.  The  opinion  was  prepared  by  Chief  Jus- 
tiee  Lawrence,  who,  while  pronouncing  the  legislation,  as  it 
then  stood,  unconstitutional,  at  the  same  time  went  out  of  his 
way  to  pouit  out  the  very  simple  process  through  which  the 
defects  in  it  could  be  remedied.  None  the  less  this  decision 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Grangers,  and  they  proceeded  to  for- 
mulate their  objections  to  It.  While  their  conventions  resolved 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  vested  rights  belongs  to  a  past  age  and 
despotic  rule,  and  has  no  legitimate  place  ui  the  jurisprudence 
of  a  free  people,"  their  leading  authorities  enlarged  upon  the 
text,  and  one  of  Ibem,  a  certain  Dr.  M.  M.  Hootun.  of  Cen- 
mlia,  Vice-President  of  the  Illinois  Slate  Farmers'  Association 
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•  Gelpckc  V.  GAy  of  Dubuque,  1  Wallnca,  a 
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thus  publicly  stated  the  issue  as  tersely  as  his  brother  Vice- 
President  Tufts  could  have  done :  — 

"  What,  then,  do  the  farmers  complain  of  1 

*^  First,  They  believe  that  this  court,  honest  as  it  is,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred years  behind  the  business  and  people  of  this  country. 

**  Second,  The  court  attempts  to  rule  the  country,  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  ;  usurping  the  right  to  make  the  dictum  of  the 
court  the  law  of  the  land,  no  matter  what  the  wishes  of  the  people 
may  be." 

The  Illinois  Grangers,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  stop 
with  empty  denunciations ;  on  the  contrary,  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  evidence  their  faith  by  works.  It  so  happened  that  the 
term  for  which  Chief  Justice  Lawrence  had  been  chosen  to  the 
bench  expired  at  about  tliis  time.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  of 
May  succeeding  the  publication  of  the  opinion  in  tlie  railroad 
cases,  a  nominating  convention  was  held  at  Princeton,  III.,  which 
first  proceeded  to  revise  the  law  of  tlie  Chief  Justice,  and  then 
to  select  another  man  to  succeed  him  on  the  bench.  Tlic  re- 
solves of  this  and  of  other  similar  nominating  conventions  at 
about  the  same  time  are  curiosities,  and  deserve  to  be  per- 
petuated as  materials  to  serve  in  the  preparation  of  some 
future  history  of  the  elective  judiciary.  The  opinion  of  the 
court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  was  declared  that 
railroad  cliarters  were  not  contracts  at  all,  and  that  the  Illinois 
legislation  was  constitutional,  and  that  tlie  judiciary  ought  to 
decide  it  to  be  so.  Difficult  points  of  constitutional  law  were 
thus  disposed  of  in  town  meeting,  and  candidates  for  the  er- 
mine were  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  as  to  how  they 
would  decide  cases  involving  the  rights  of  numberless  private 
persons,  in  advance  of  all  argument,  and  as  a  condition  of  their 
promotion  to  the  bench.  At  the  election  in  June,  1873,  Chief 
Justice  Lawrence  was  defeated  by  a  heavy  popular  majority, 
thougli  generally  supported  by  the  bar  of  his  district,  and  a 
Mr.  Craig  was  elected  in  his  place.  Had  they  cast  about  them 
with  all  tlie  ingenuity  of  perversity,  the  Grangers  could  not 
have  devised  a  worse,  a  more  fatal  blow  at  all  effort  at  well- 
considered  railroad  reform.  Americans  are  not  wont  to  be 
sparing  of  their  denunciations  when,  in  the  history  of  other  and 
darker  days,  they  find  the  scales  of  justice  weighted  down  eitiier 
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by  the  hand  of  a  despot  or  the  sword  of  a  tvrant.  It  may  woU 
p  (juG^tiuiietl,  howcvoi',  whether  in  the  whole  history  of  mod- 
t  civilization  there  can  be  rotnid  a  parallel  to  tho  Illinois 
tch-packiiig  ul'  187S,  whether  as  resgtccts  il8  oiitrngcoiis  die- 
hard of  all  cousjduj'&tions  of  decency  or  tlio  brazcii  brutality 
'  I  which  it  was  done ;  —  which,  indeed,  carried  willi  it  tho 
gle  dereiico  of  whicli  the  trausarution  admitted,  that  tlioso 
ed  knew  no  bcttei'. 

a  is,  however,  one  point  iu  connection  with  all  the  legal 
feedings  that  epiang  out  oT  the  Granger  legislation  which 
serving  of  more  notice  than  it  has  received.  The  corpora- 
1  tiniformly  fell  hack  on  their  constitntiunal  guaranties; 
,  these  guaranties  apart,  it  seemed  to  bo  conceded  on  all 
a  tliat  railroad  compuniea  had  no  righls  which  legislative 
Ijorities  were  bound  to  respect.  In  Illinois  the  corporations 
tight  shelter  behind  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
B  decision  in  tho  Dartmouth  College  case.  It  may  well  be 
Sstioned  whether  their  [loaitiou  would  not  iu  every  respect 
I  been  far  better  fur  them,  had  they  been  compelled  to 
fopd  theiQi^elves  through  tho  nieritH  of  their  cause.  In  Wi»- 
ain  the  circumstanccB  were  dilTerent ;  a  constitutional  pro- 
ion  there  exists  securing  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Suite  a 
r  of  ulteriug,  amending,  or  repealing  all  charters.  The 
tct  of  t]iis  clause  apparently  is  to  restore  to  tho  Legislature 
IViEconsin  full  parliamentary  powers  withlu  certain  limits, 
bpowers  as  ample  as  those  possessed  by  tho  British  Parlia- 
tJnforlunately,  however,  as  the  recent  railroad  Icgiala- 
1  of  that  State  seems  to  show,  our  legislators  have  become 
Dioralizcd  through  the  custom  of  looking  only  lo  written 
tstitutiims  tor  a  restraint  on  their  action ;  and,  when  the  re- 
in those  instruments  arc  removed  or  cease  to  apply, 
^  fail  to  realize  that  others  are  still  cU'eclive.  In  a  civilized 
ulty  the  precepts  of  common  honesty  are  surely  entitled 
}  resjiect  in  and  by  ihenii^elves.  The  earliest  constitu- 
,  whether  of  Illinois  or  of  Wisconsin,  is  young  beside  the 
lat  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal!"  Tlie  action 
e  Granger  fjcgislatui'es  of  those  States  has,  however,  more 
It  once  pressed  hard  upon  it,  and  that,  too,  UfK>n  the  averred 
[uid  that  there  was  nothing  lo  the  contrary  iu  the  Coustitu- 
,.  cxx.— KO.  247.  27 
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tions  of  the  States.  It  is  certainly  not  flattering  to  our  national 
pride,  nor  conducive  to  a  renewed  faith  in  written  constitutions, 
to  reflect  that  mucli  of  the  recent  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  railroad 
legislation  would  have  been  indignantly  thrown  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  as  being  contrary  to  any  provision  of  a  written  code, 
but  for  the  simple  and  obvious  reason  that  it  was  opposed  to 
^  common  right,  to  common  decency,  and  to  common-sense. 
Apart  from  questions  of  discrimination  and  those  relating 
to  the  local  management  of  their  railroads,  the  Granger  agita- 
tion was  based  upon  two  hypotheses,  neither  of  which  will  bear 
a  close  examination.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  West 
was  paying  to  the  corporations  owning  its  railroads  an  inordi- 
nate profit  on  the  work  of  transporting  its  products  to  the  sea- 
board ;  and,  second,  that  these  profits  wei*e  made  necessary  to 
pay  dividends  upon  an  exorbitant  and  fictitious  cost  of  the  roads. 
The  first  proposition  generally  took  the  form  of  a  statement, 
more  or  less  correct,  as  to  the  proportion  borne  between  the 
value  of  a  bushel  of  corn  in  the  West  and  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing it  to  a  market  at  New  York ;  in  general  terms  it  would 
be  said  that  of  five  bushels  of  corn,  four  were  taken  by  tlie 
railroads  as  the  price  for  carrying  the  other  one  to  a  market. 
This  may  perfectly  well  be  true,  and  yet  signify  absolatelj 
nothing.  Before  finding  fault  with  what  is  paid  for  a  service, 
it  is  desirable  to  know  what  the  service  is ;  —  what,  in  this  case, 
was  the  distance  of  the  market?  As  a  matter  of  course  tliere 
must  be  a  point  somewhere  to  wliich  transportation  would  cost 
more  than  the  entire  worth  of  the  article  transported,  especially 
if  that  article  should  chance  to  bo  heavy  and  of  small  intrinsic 
value.  The  transportation-tables  which  have  long  been  in  use 
show  that  upon  a  common  earth  road  corn  of  the  ordinary  value 
can  be  carried  only  165  miles  before  its  whole  money-worth 
will  be  consumed  in  the  cost  of  its  transportation.  By  rail, 
however,  it  can  be  carried  some  1,650  miles.  Because  it  can 
be  carried  this  much  greater  distance,  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
to  claim  that  there  is  no  limit  to  which  it  may  not  be 
carried  before  that  result  should  bo  arrived  at ;  the  only 
question  is  whether  it  is  carried  a  proper  and  reasonable  dis- 
tance. On  this  point  the  Granger  authorities  have  never  met 
the  statistics  presented  by  the  railroad  corporations,  and,  in- 
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deed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  !tow  llicse  could  be  met.  Under  tlio 
Etross  or  con)  pot  it  ion  over  great  diBtaiiccs,  it  would  be  found 
that,  ns  respects  tliis  class  of  business,  the  usual  aud  obvious 
result  had  been  arrived  at,  —  that  peculiar  description  of  mer- 
chaiidise  is  carried  at  less  tlian  cost,  and  something  else  has 
to  make  good  the  loss  incurred  upon  it. 

Neitiier  arc  llie  Granger  anthonties  more  fortunate  in  their 
second  proposition,  that  tlie  extortionate  charges  of  the  railroad 
corporations  are  made  necessar;  in  order  that  dividends  or 
interest  maybe  paid  upon  an  excessive  and  wholly  fictitious 
Lost  of  tlie  railroad  system.  The  case  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Hon,  William  M,  Springer  of  Illinois,  a  leading  Granger 
iiulhority,  in  a  widely  circulated  speech  :  "  Tlie  railroad  debt 
inllation  amounts  to  over  $  15,000  per  mile.  Interest  and  divi- 
dends on  this  sum  in  Illinois  alojic  at  eight  per  cent  will  amount 
to  $7,600,000  animally.  This  is  just  as  much  a  charge  upon 
the  people  as  if  they  were  Illinois  State  bonds.  The  interest 
and  principal  are  alike  demanded  of  ihe  producers  of  the  Stote." 
Here  is  an  emphatic  and  plausible  statement.  What  are  the 
facts  in  the  case  ?  They  arc  curiously,  even  ludicrously,  at 
vsriaucc  with  the  proposition.  The  indignant  Mr.  Springer  waa 
8|)eaking  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  official  retiuns  of  that 
State  were  probalily  not  inaccessible  to  him.     Illiii 


tially  Ihe  railroad  Slate  of  the  Union  ;   railroads  made  it,  and" 


;  superb  eystcm  of  roads  which  make  their  returns  to  its 
conmiissioners  include  a  larger  aggregate  mileage  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  can  boast  of,  not  even  excepting  New 
York  ;  the  total  is  no  less  than  13,462  miles,  one  sixtli  part 
of  all  the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  and  a  twelflh 
part  of  that  of  the  whole  world..  The  proposition  is  that 
$  15,000  of  fictitious  securities,  representing  no  investinent 
actually  made,  have  been  issued  on  cadi  and  every  mile  of  this 
railroad  system,  upon  which  the  community  is  obliged  to  pay 
interest  which  he  computes  at  eight  per  cent,  and  the  binding 
character  of  which  upon  the  people  he  as,scrts  to  be  practically 
tlm  samo  as  that  of  Illinois  Stale  bonds.  The  statistical  tables 
to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Illinois  Commissioners  for  1874 
6how  Ihe  aggregate  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  railroads  in- 
cluded hi  them  to  be  $  636,000,000,  upon  which  net  annual  earn- 
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ings  to  tlie  amount  of  $  30,-'J70,000  aro  reported, — a  triflri| 
will  be  noticed,  over  4.S  per  cent ;  a  rate  of  interest  bat  H 
more  Llinii  half  of  that  alleged,  and  a  very  materially  lower  r 
than  that  required  on  Illinois  State  honds.  The  other  p 
the  slatemciit  was  that  every  mile  of  tlie  aimiant  of  r 
returned  was  represented  by  at  least  *  15,000  of  fictitil 
securities.  If,  therefore,  this  sum  is  deducted,  it  will  < 
whole  aggregate  of  tliB  mileage  amount  to  no  loss  ' 
8202,000,000,  reducing  the  capital  account  to  $484,000^ 
Upon  this  reduced  amount —  the  dry,  waterless  residue  of  4 
investment — the  entire  net  earuings  represent  an  annual 
turn  of  exactly  seven  per  cent !  —  resuUs  somewhat  atvari: 
with  those  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousnesB  bf  \ 
Graiiger  economists. 

Tried  by  this  killing  test,  Illinois,  however,  shows  I 
than  any  other  of  the  Granger  States.     Tlieir  statiatiea,  I 
deed,  are  curiosities  when  examined  in  a  fresh  memory  of  tl 
railroad  mania   and  the  Granger  agitation.     The   Wisoonsiii 
returns   include  4,686  miles  of  railroad,  of  which  2,860  «rs 
within  the  limits  of  the   State.     The  cost  of  these  ro«<t*  i' 
reported  at  the  not  nnrcasouable  amount  of  $157,000,000,  "■ 
$33,000  per  mile;  certainly  sums  calculated  to  excite  ooii^ 
meut  only  because  of  their  moderation.     Upon  this  repe 
investment  the  annual  net  earnings  ($6,735,000)  ropi 
modest  return  of  4.3  per  cent.     Fearlessly,  however,  foil* 
out  tho  hard  rule  applied  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  and  ! 
off  $15,000  a  mile  as  fictitious  values  from  the  very  r 
able  figures  just  stated,  wo  find  tho  cost  reduced  to  an  an 
of  $18,000  per  mile,  — a   result  utterly  prcpostotxiiis. 
upon  that,  however,  tho  net  earnings  of  the  system  repi 
an  annual  profit  not  exceeding'eight  per  cent.      Wist 
too,  be  it  i-emcmbei-ed,  is  the  State  whose  Legislature,  by  I 
enactment  in  1874  of  the  most  ignorant,  arbitrary,  and  whi 
unjustifiable  law  to  be  found  in  tho  history  of  railroad  itf 
lation,  reduced  the  freight  tariffs  of  its  railroads  twcntyll 
fifty  per  cent.     It  is  the  governor  of  Wisconsin,  also,  wltAj 
1875,  is  unable  to  find  words  snfficiontly  strtnig  in  whic 
repel  the  imputation  that  the  people  or  Legislaturu  of  that  Smw 
arc  actuated  by  any  feelings  towards  foreign  inveslura  uiIk 
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tlmn  those  of  the  purest,  anil  strictest  justice!  Governor  Tay- 
lor ovidentlj  has  little  of  the  humorist  in  his  coinposilion  ;  but 
there  ie  a  familiar  couplet  fi-om  au  old  Englisii  play  which  the 
unrurtuiiat«  foreign  investor  might  well  and  ruefully  suggest 
|rli)r  his  prayerful  cousitleratioo  :  — 

"  Perhaps  il  wm  right  to  ditsemblc  yoar  love, 
But —  why  did  jou  kick  me  down  stairs? " 
Spurning  next  to  Minnesota,  we  find  that  State  returning  ou 
list,  1873,  1,900  miles  of  road  at  a  nominal  cost  of 
121,589,000.     Dealing  in  round  numbers,  and  reducing  this 
^rcgatc  to  $47,000,000,  or  $  2o,000  per  mile  of  couipleted 
,  the  people  of  Minnesota  pay  those  making  the  investmcut 
Inearly  as  can  be  ascertained  the  almost  bashful  annual 
fim  of  three  per  cent  upon  this   condensed,  waterless  re- 
Takiug  DOW  the  tables  in  Poor's  Manual,  in  the  absence 
[any  more  trustworthy  guide,   wo  find  Iowa  credited  witli 
|fi4   miles  of  road,  represented    by  $  96,000,000  of  Bccur- 
tt,  and  thus  not  charged  with  a  cost  exceeding  $  35,000 
aile;  upon   this  the  net  earnings  of  the  system  represent 
L  annual   return   of  about   four   per   cent.      Again,   throw- 
f  out  the   i  15,000   per   mile   of  fictitious   values,  and   so 
^cing   the   cost   of    this    system   to   the  low   standard   of 
D|000  per  milo,  wo  find  that  upon  this  reduced  valuation 
\  entire  not  earnings  are  equivalent  to  an  annual  return  of 
Y  seven  per  cent.     Kansas  is  credited  with  2,215  miles  of 
,,  represented  by  a  capital  of  $  118,000,000.    An  unusually 
be  proportion  of  this  is  fictitious,  and  for  that  reason  it 
■Id  be  safe  to  throw  out  of  the  accouut,  not  $15,000,  but 
b,000  per  mile;  and  yet,  even  with  this  liberal  deduction, 
jriU  be  found   that  the  [Koplc  of  Kansas  annually  pay  a 
^t  of  but  six    jier  cent  ou  tlio  capital  invested  iu  their 
bns  of  transportation. 

Gere,  then,  are  the  five  great  Granger  States,  —  those  in 

1  the  cry  against  the  unfeeling  extortions  and  the  iuordi- 

!  profits  of  the  railroad  "  monopolists,"  "  Shylocks,"  "  ma- 

"banditti,"  "feudal    barons,"  and  "tyrants"  has 

g  out  loudest  and  longest ;  yet  what  ore  the  conclusions  to 

^drawn  from  the  returns?     Those  returns  include  ;i5,000 

ICB  of  railroad.    It  may  be  objected  that  a  portion,  and  no 
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inconsiderable  portion,  of  tliis  amount  enters  more  tlian  onee 
into  the  total.    That  fact,  however,  does  not  affect  the  resnltB, 
as  the  securities,  the  discounts,  and  the  earnings  all  enter  into 
the  computations  in  the  same  degree.     These  25,000  miles  of 
road  are  represented  by  $1,130,000,000  of  paper  securities, 
upon  which  the  net  earnings  of  the  system  equal,  not  eight  per 
cent,  but  just  half  of  that  amount,  four  per  cent.     Casting  out 
of  this  great  aggregate  thirty-six  per  cent  of  fictitious  capital, 
reducing  it  at  once  by  $  16,000  per  mile  and  by  a  grand  total 
of  $400,000,000  to  a  dry,  waterless  basis,  we  find  that  tbe 
aggregate  of  the  net  earnings  represent  au  annual  return  of 
just  6.5  per  cent  on  the  investment.    Tliis  certainly  is  neither 
usurious  nor  oppressive.     Six  and  one  half  per  cent  on  the 
reduced  cash  capital  is  a  very  different  thing  from  eight  per 
cent  on  the  inflated  capital ;  yet  Mr.  Springer  goes  on,  in  tbe 
torrent  of  his  indignant  denunciation,  declaiming  against  tbe 
wrongs  under  which  his  people  suffer,  and  in  the  next  breath 
declares  that,  though  they  will  not  submit  to  a  continuanoe 
of  the  existing  system  of  charges,  yet ''  railroad  tarifls  that 
would  pay  reasonable  running  expenses  and  seven  per  cent  oa 
the  actual  cost  of  the  roads  and  equipment  would  be.  cheerfully 
paid  by  all  the  people."     Under  the  Granger  process  of  reason- 
ing, therefore,  it  would  appear  that  6.5  per  cent  is  an  out- 
rageous extortion  to  be  resisted  to  the  bitter  end,  while  seven 
per  C3nt  is  a  reasonable  profit  to  be  cheerfully  paid ! 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Granger  authorities,  as  respects 
the  construction  of  railroads,  gravely  suggest  a  most  plausible 
arrangement,  the  innate  absurdity  of  which  they  do  not  them- 
selves seem  to  appreciate.  In  plain  language,  they  wish  oUien 
to  take  all  the  risk,  while  they  are  to  retain  the  entire  excess 
of  profit,  which  was  the  inducement  for  which  tliat  risk  was 
incurred.  In  other  w^ords,  the  construction  of  railroads  in  tbe 
West  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a  most  dangerous  business 
to  engage  in.  The  average  profit  on  the  actual  investment 
hardly  exceeds  five  per  cent  per  annum,  and  tlie  Granger 
States  alone  are  now  enjoying  the  use  of  some  S  200,000,000 
of  foreign  capital,  recently  invested  in  the  construction  of  their 
railroads,  upon  which  they  do  not  pay  one  dollar  of  interest, 
while  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  principal  is  being  swept 
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out  or  existence  through  bankruptcy."  Under  these  circum- 
Btanccs  all  their  milhoritics  —  (heir  goveriiorf,  their  commiB- 
sioimre,  iheirlegislatorK,  their  orators,  and  their  politicHl  conven- 
tions—  iiidignaiitly  deny  that  the  people  of  those  States  wnga 
any  war  on  capital.  They  also  unite,  as  with  one  voice,  in  de- 
claring the  universal  witlingiiesB  to  pay  a  rcagonable  profit  ou 
the;  real  cost  of  the  railroads  ;  hnt  when  pressed  to  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  a  reasonalile  profit  on  real  cost,"  it 
uniformly  appears  that  they  understand  it  to  mean  a  reason- 
able profit  in  cat^cs  of  snccees  and  nothing  at  all  in  cases  of 
fa^urt^ :  thoy  by  uo  means  propose  lo  allow  the  system  to  aver- 
age itseir,  nor  do  they  understand  that  under  any  civcum- 
stanccH  they  are  ever  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  a  fair 
interest,  and  where  no  interest  is  earned  —  that  is  none  of  their 
concern.  As  the  Railroad  Couiiuissioners  of  Illinois  very  fairly 
and  bluntly  state  iu  tlicir  last  Annual  Report :  "  There  is  for  tho 
business  of  railr-oading  no  more  a  royal  insurance  company, 
guaranteeing  a  fair  retuni  npou  any  and  every  investjnent 
made  therein,  than  tlicre  is  for  any  other  business,"  It  is  very 
questionable,  however,  whether  the  gentlemen  who  made  this 
stalcmeiit  will  accept  its  other  and  ncco^Hary  conseijucnce. 
Certainly  if  the  principles  of  a  reasonable  limit  on  profit  and 
no  gnarnntee  against  loss  could  bo  combined  and  made  prac- 
tically eflbctive,  it  would  lie  a  most  admirable  arromji^ment  for 
any  community  which  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any  one  ready 
to  construct  its  railroad  system  upon  it.  After  all  the  losses 
on  ihe  bad  investments  have  been  charged,  and  all  the  profits 
on  tho  good  ones  reduced  to  what  might,  in  these  indi- 
vidual ca^es,  seem  "reasonable,"  the  statistics  show  that  llie 
average  interest  paid  on  the  entire  investment  wonld  not  ex- 
ceed two  por  cent  per  annum.  Unfortunately  the  plan  labors 
under  a  very  serious  difficulty,  —  innate  absnrdily.  That 
it  should  at  this  late  day  be  coolly  and  seriously  proposed 
by  reasoning  liciiigs  is  truly  a  matter  for  wondeiment,  Thoro 
is  no  business,  there  is  no  form  of  investment  on  carlh  upon 
which  the  calculations  of  the  market-place  do  not  work  out  an 
average,  making  the  profit  offset  the  losses,     A  low  rate  of 
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interest  implies  a  perfect  security,  a  practical  gaaranty  dj 
loss  ;  a  high  into  of  iiitci-cBt  indicatcsi  an  tinasual  risk,  with  no 
assuranuc  sjrainst  Insa.     If  the  Gi-Biit;er  States  n(  the  Wmi 
vill  guarantee  to  those  construcliiig  their  raih'onds  a  fair 
reasoiiahle  interest  on  the  eapiliil  actually  invested  in 
Uiey  can  undoubtedly  on  those  terms  Eccm-e  all  tho 
tlicy  need  ;  proliably  not  at  so  low  a  rate  (five  jier  cent] 
they  now  enjoy  it,  hut  still  upon  terms  siiflicieally  Taroi 
^f,  however,  they  do  not  jtroposo  to  offer  any  guanuity, 
establish  any  "  royal  insurance  compony,"  but  do  pro] 
leave  investors  to  talie  Ibcir  own  risks,  they  mnst  then 
up  their  minds  to  one  of  two  tilings,  —  they  must  cltlicr  lot  Ifce 
snccesses  offset  the  Failures,  or  they  must  go  without  their  nil- 
roads.      Neither  in  Illinois  nor  in  Wisconsin,  nor  auyvl 
else  in  the  world,  will  persons  of  ordinary  prudence  invest 
capital  in  a  notoriously  inisafc  fui-n],in  which  losses  may  be  ti 
while  profits  can  only  he  reasonable.     Hitherto,  through 
vrotched  expedients  of  railroad  financiering,  and  in  utter  ilja- 
regard  of  ridiculous  statutes,  a  rough  average  of  not  unrcacott* 
able  profit  has  worked  itself  out,  and  the  devcluputciil  of 
railroad  system  has  gone  on.   The  "  heads-I-win,  1nils-yoii-]i 
basis  of  future  construction,  now  with  such  indescrihablo 
ity  propounded  from  the  Northwest,  mayexcito  a  grim  ami 
meut  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  bnt  that  any  rail 
which  involve  a  risk  of  loss  will  be  built  under  it  is  more 
improbable.     Somehow  or  in  some  way,  the  maii  who 
tho  road  will  hisist  upon  his  guaranty  against  a  loas,  and 
will  have  it- 
It  IS  d  Ihc  dt  therefore,  from  anything  which  can  be  fouB* 
the  slat  At  cb     pon  the  subject  to  avoid  the   conclusion 
thongi  tbt  Stitet.  of  the  Northwest  got  their  railroad  syslei 
a  Tcr}  t  ^h  nominal  cost,  yet  that  they  paid  for  them  largo); 
tlie  mu&t  worthless  of  paper  securities  ;  and  that  the  real 
aflei  the  slow  piocess  of  liquidation  has  worked  itMlftnit, 
prove  to  be  not  only  actually  reasonable,  but  even  couaidi 
less  than  it  would  have  been  had  tho  iuvc»tmciu  bcca 
teed  by  the  Stale  governments.      It  would  also  seont  tlwt 
people  of  those  States  have  no  just  cause  of  complaint  a* 
apects    the  cost  of  moving  their  products  to  the 
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There,  nt  least,  competition  has  produced  every  result  which 
even  the  most  satigniuo  conld  have  anticipated  fi'Oin  it.    What, 
thcD.  has  been  iJio  rent  underlying,  hidden  cause  of  tiiia  wide- 
spread agitation  V  —  was  there  any,  or  was  it,  after  all,  a  mere 
restless  Burfacc  movement  ?     The  real  cause  of  complaint,  the 
Ubne  BOtirco  of  the  evils  under  which  they  suflbr,  hns  as  yet 
,teceived  hut  little  mention  among  Western  men  ;  in  fact,  the 
iect  is  one  the  discussion  of  which  they  inslinetively  avoid, 
tlicre  arc  no  votes  in  ugly  truths.     Though  the  source  of 
lU  their  woes  is  not  apparent  on  tlie  surface,  it  may  be  de- 
ibed  in  very  few  words,  —  thei/  have  ffove  loo  far  West.     For 
lis  they  arc  themselves  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  res])on 
■iblc.     The  West  has  ever  proved  itself  the  steady,  reliable  ally 
of  that  wretched  land-grant  and  subsidy  policy  which  did  so 
much  to  stimulate  the  mania  for  railroad  construction.     For 
years  the  riding  idea  of  the  Western  mind  has  been  the  bring- 
ig  of  remote  acres,  and  over  acres  more  remote,  niider  cultiva- 
Tlierc  was  tliotight  to  be  some  occult  virtue  in  expedit- 
ing this  process,  —  a  service  to  God  and  one's  country.    Every 
artiljcial  appliaucc  mid  inducement  was  thus  set  to  work  to 
force  population  out  in   advance  of  the   steady  and  healthy 
growth   of  civilization  into  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
world's  centres  and  outside  the  pale  of  social  intiuence.     It 
was  this  hurtful  forcing  process  which  brought  altout  tliat  con- 
dition of  affoirs  which  had  to  culminate  in  the  Granger  move- 
ment,  and  in  the  organized  assault  on  property  in  railroads. 
The  people  were  paying  the  penalty  of  too  rapid  growth, — 
paying  it  just  as  much  as  any  boy  or  girl  must  pay  it  who  is 
iiufortunate  as  to  outgrow  strength  and  clothes  at  onco. 
The  result  brought  about  by  the  unnatural  diffusion  of  pop- 
lioD,  so  fur  as  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  West  were 
4«oacerncd,  was  exactly  what  any  thinking  and  observing  man 
lould  have  anticipated, —  over-production  at  remote  points, 
lis  difUculty  no  increased  cheapness  of  transportation  can  alle- 
;  it  can  only  transfer  the  locality  of  the  difficulty  to  a  point 
lewliat  more  remote.     The  darling  vision  of  the  Granger's 
J,  the  Utopia  ofhiu  waking  fancies,  and  the  couelant  theme 
noisy  rhetoric,  is  a  double-track,  steel-rail,  government- 
It,  exclusively  freight  railroad  from  every  fanner's  barn-door 
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straight  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  room  for  doubt  that  even  the  -11111 
realization  of  this  fanciful  impossibility  would  not  at  all  benefit 
the  individual  farmer  of  the  West.  It  would  fail  to  benefit  him 
for  a  very  simple  and  obvious  reason.  The  difficulty  he  is  now 
laboring  under  is  over-production ;  the  West  grows  more  of 
the  fruits  of  the  soil  than  the  world  will  consume  at  present 
prices.  Meanwhile  the  area  from  which  production  is  possible 
is  not  only  not  fully  occupied,  but  is  for  all  practical  purposes 
unlimited.  A  reduction  of  the  present  cost  of  carriage,  there- 
fore, only  serves  by  so  much  to  extend  the  area  from  whidi 
the  supply  can  be  drawn,  brings  so  many  additional  acres  and 
so  many  more  farmers  into  the  field  of  competition.  The 
whole  benefit  of  the  reduction  inures,  therefore,  not  to  the 
producer,  but  to  the  consumer.  The  new-comers  glut  the 
market  before  it  can  be  relieved.  Any  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
tlie  carriage  of  agricultural  products  is,  therefore,  of  enormous 
importance  to  us  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  of  yet  more  im- 
portance to  the  swarming  population  of  the  Brilish  isles,  —  to 
the  competing  agriculturists  of  Eastern  Europe  it  involves  also 
most  serious  consequences,  —  but  to  the  farmers  of  the  West, 
as  a  class,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  one  additional  step 
in  continuance  of  that  same  progress  which  has  steadily  been 
going  on  for  over  thirty  years,  and  which  they  now  claim  has 
brought  them  to  their  present  hard  and  desperate  pass.  Ever 
since  1830  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been  growing  cheaper 
and  cheaper,  until  it  has  now  touched  points  which  would  once 
have  been  considered  incredible;  yet  the  standing  complaint 
of  the  farmer  is  still  that  the  cost  of  carriage  consumes  the 
whole  value  of  his  product ;  just  as  much  so  to-day,  when  the 
limit  of  its  carriage  is  sixteen  Inmdred  miles,  as  fifty  years  ago 
when  it  was  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

Tlie  Granger  movement  touches,  then,  the  real  cause  of  the 
.evil  under  which  the  West  is  suffering  only  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
supplement  the  disasters  of  the  recent  financial  crisis  and  put  a 
complete  stop  to  all  further  immediate  railroad  construction. 
In  this  way  it  may  help  to  hold  in  check  the  existing  tendency 
of  population  to  difiuse  itself  prematurely,  and  restore  tlie 
country  to  a  healthy,  because  more  measured^  process  of  de- 
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ilopmciit.     This,  however,  is  a  result  which  its  leaders  and 
itiid-bc  philosophers  have  not  contemplated,  and  which  par- 
iiidecd,  Bomewhntof  a  boomerang  character.    They  may, 
iwever,  yet  learn  tliat  what  wo  need  is  not  iilways  that  wlneh 
pleasant  to  get,  and  that  vo  sumctimGS  build  more  wisely 
laii  we  know.     Meanwhile  the  recent  halting  and  coiiriised 
ion  of  the  lugislaturos  uf  Iho  Northwest  makes  it  apparent 
enongh  that  the  Granger  flobd  is  reached,  and  that  the  ebb 
will  soon  follow,  —  tlio  movement  is  now  obviously  losing  its 
Etrcngth.      Though   it  accomplished   little   that  it  intended, 
it  has  yet,  unconsciously  tu  itself  and   through   that  rough 
process  of  attrition  by  which  most  results  that  are  valuable  are 
bruuKht  about,  removed  or  greatly  modiGed  those  more  super- 
ficial grievances  which  gave  it  its  only  popular  strength.     It 
Iia§  placed    many  preposterous  laws  on  the  statute-books  of 
the  West,  which  will  probably  long  remain  there,  undisturbed 
memorials  of  legislative  incapacity,  and  about  as  formidable 
as  those  ancient  blunderbusses  which  sometimes  in  old-fash- 
ioned houses  ornament  the  kitchen  wall.     Undoubtedly  it  has 
seriously  impaired  the  credit  of  those  States  more  especially 
identified  with  it,  and  notably  that  of  Illinois  and  of  Wisconsin. 
For  this,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  pay  dearly;  —  higher 
itcrest  and  more  binding  guaranties  will  nminestionably  be 
lactod  of  them,  and,  what  is  more,  they  will  have  to  give 
lem.     Habitual  borrowers  cannot  all'ord  to  play  tricks  with 
tlieir  credit,  and  it  will  be  very  long   indeed  before   either 
the  defeat  of  Judge  Lawrence  or  the  provisions  of  the  "  Potter 
Law  "  arc  forgotten  in  Wall  .Street  or  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
In   some  respects  tlie  results  produced   by  the   movement 
have  been  most  beneficial.     The  corporations  owning  the  rail- 
roads have  been  made  to  realize  that  those  roads  were  built  for 
le  West,  and  that,  to  be  operated  succesBfnlly,  thoy  must  be 
irated  in  sympathy  with  tlie  people  of  the  West.    The  whole 
Item  of  discriminations  and  local  extortions  has  received  a 
ich-necded  investigation,  the  results  of  which  cannot  but  mitl- 
or  wholly  remove  its  more  abominable  features  ;  finally, 
,ili  great  principles  of  justice  and  equality,  heretofore  too 
ich  ignored,  have  been  driven  by  the  sheer  force  of  discus- 
backod  by  a  rising  public  opinion,  into  the  very  essence 
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of  the  railroad  policy.  All  this  is  much  guned.  The  burnt* 
child  fears  the  fire,  and  the  Granger  States  may  rest  assured 
tliat,  through  an  indefinite  future,  the  offensive  spirit  of  ab- 
sentee ownership  will  be  far  less  perceptible  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  raUroads  than  it  was  before  and  during  the  great 
railroad  mania.  Fmally,  East  and  West,  the  good  which  has 
resulted  and  yet  will  result  from  the  Granger  movement  will 
be  found  greatly  to  predominate 'over  the  evil ;  what  is  more, 
the  good  will  survive,  while  the  evil  will  pass  away. 

G.  F.  ADABiS,  Jb. 


Art.  VI.  —  critic AL  NOTICES. 

1.  —  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  By  George  Bancroft.  Vol.  X.  Boston :  little. 
Brown,  k  Co.     1874. 

The  first  impression  created  by  Mr.  Bancroft's  tenth  volume  is  that 
he  is  hastening  his  steps.  There  is  no  sign  of  weariness,  but  there 
are  unmistakable  marks  of  haste,  and  these  are  sometimes  annoying 
as,  for  example,  the  omission  of  all  maps  and  plans  of  battles,  and 
also  of  an  index.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  no 
longer  young.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  appeared  forty  years 
ago,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  progress  its  conclusion  was  impossible. 
One  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the  author  whose  haste  springs  fitom 
the  earnestness  of  his  wish  to  complete  his  task. 

Undoubtedly,  too,  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  improves  as  it  goes  on. 
This  last  volume  is  an  immense  advance  upon  the  first  two  or  three 
of  the  series.  No  doubt  Mr.  Bancroft  entertains  as  ardent  a  faith  now 
as  forty  years  ago  in  the  abstract  virtues  of  democracy  and  "  the  gen- 
tle feelings  of  humanity,"  but  time  and  experience  have  tempered 
this  faith  with  a  more  searching  spirit  of  criticism  than  was  fashion- 
able in  the  days  of  President  Jackson.  Not  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has 
or  ever  will  have  a  strictly  judicial  mind,  to  whatever  age  he  may 
live,  but  that  his  idiosyncrasies  are  now  less  prominent  in  his 
pages;  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  his  subject,  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  individual,  living  or  dead,  now  gives 
those  pages  a  practical  value  which  the  critic  must  begin  by  ac- 
knowledging in  the  fullest  and  frankest  terms.    In  order  to  criticise 
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k  all,  one  must  use  the  taot«rialB  whtuh  Mr.  Bancroft  liimEcIf  bas 
kpplied. 

The  preecnt  volume  covers  n  very  important  period  both  in  mititary 
and  civil  afluira.  The  military  liistory  euibmuea  the  caiii|iaigrui  uf 
1778,  177y,  17S0,  and  1781  ;  oud  tbua  iucludoa  the  rctivnt  of  the 
British  from  Pbiladelphia  to  New  York,  the  cnnjpaigaa  of  Uatcs  ond 
Greene  in  the  South,  aud  of  Wosbiiigtoii  in  VirginiiL  The  histarf 
of  the  arniy  tmdcr  tbc  immediate  coiuniaiid  of  Wushingtoit  in  always 
ijafuclory  reading  and  loses  nothing  in  Mr.  Bancroft'n  hands.  The 
count  of  its  proceedings  in  thia  vobinte  is  elenr,  concise,  aud  straight- 
'wnrd.  Every  reperusal  of  this  familiar  story  brings  to  notice  only 
ees  for  ndmiriiig  the  conibinatiou  of  prudence  with  daring, 
with  energy,  aud  military  skill  with  politico)  foresight,  which 
btiuguishes  Woabington  from  all  other  generals  of  whatever  time  or 
m,  aud  which  appears  iu  strong  contrast  to  the  tniatalics  and  faults 
f  bJ8-rivf)]a  and  subordinates.  Of  those,  the  most  datigerons,  if  not 
)  most  capal)le,  waa  General  Gnteu,  whose  short  and  di^iastroua 
Hitfaem  campaign  in  1780  forma  n  part  of  this  volume.  Mr.  Ban- 
8  treatment  of  this  subject,  severe  as  it  is  upon  the  conduct  of 
htvs,  appenra  to  bo  jnst  and  in  accordance  with  ennnd  criticiam. 
Mncrnl  Gates  was  superseded  and  General  Greene  put  iu  command. 
mpaign  of  1781  began  in  the  month  of  January  by  Tarlcton'a 
attack  on  General  Morgan  at  the  Cowpcns.  Mr-  Bancroft's  account  oC 
thia  battle,  though  correct  in  its  facts,  gives  to  Morgan  more  credit  for 
b  victory  than  military  critics  will  readily  allow.  The  estimate  of 
a  very  high  one  indeed,  while  bis  mititnkes  are 
y  gently  dealt  with.  Yet  at  the  Cowpens  General  Morgan  delib- 
I  chuae  a  position  on  open  ground  nhere  bis  troops,  mostly 
mti7,  could  bo  adrantngcously  attacked  by  the  Britiab  cavalry, 
h  n  riv«T  in  his  rear  which  precluded  escape  iu  caao  of  defeat,  and 
t  up  bia  little  army  in  order  of  battle  with  the  raw  volun- 
a  ndranco,  where  they  were  osposod  to  the  whole  bnmt  of  the 
jay's  attack.  In  fact  Morgan  did  almost  everything  which  ho 
I  not  have  done,  and  yet  by  bis  own  bravery  and  tho  bcroio 
UTlor  of  bis  troops  bo  utterly  defeated  the  flower  of  the  British 
f  and  gained  a  very  undeserved  reputation  as  a  general. 

I  Greene's  eanipnign  is  related  with  much  fairness  by  Mr. 

Qroene's  inoasnres  seem    to   have  been   cocccive'l   with 

meut  and  carried  out  with  energy  and  courage,  although  his  sin- 

r  tyatem  of  dispuaiug  his  foi-ces  for  battle  was  undoubtedly  tho 

tc  of  BcvDral  defeat)!.     There  seems  to  bo  no  occasion  for  objecting 

.  Banoruft'a  treatment  of  this  very  important  part  of  the  tnili- 
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tary  history  of  the  war ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  also  made  of 
his  account  of  the  campaign  at  Yorktown.  All  is  here  simple,  clear, 
not  disfigured  by  the  author's  radical  fault  of  excursiveuess,  and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  maps  and  plans,  nothing  essential  seems  to 
have  been  omitted. 

As  between  the  Americans  and  the  English,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Mr.  Bancroft  betrays  a  strong  inclination  to  favor  his  country- 
men. This  leads  him  occasionally  to  state  facts  in  language  that  is 
liable  to  a  charge  of  misstatement,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
the  engagement  at  Hanging  Rock  (p.  314),  where  his  language  is  ce^ 
tainly  calculated  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  post  was  captured  hj 
Sumptcr,  whereas  in  fact  the  Americans  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to 
retreat.  So  too  in  regard  to  the  execution  by  Comwallis  in  1780  of 
those  among  his  prisoners  who  had  formerly  given  their  parole  and 
were  again  taken  in  arms,  Mr.  Bancroft  asserts  that  their  paroles  were 
cancelled  by  Clinton's  proclamation  of  June  3,  1780,  and  asserts  that 
"  to  bring  these  men  to  the  gibbet  was  an  act  of  military  murder." 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  proclamation  in  question  refers  only 
to  those  persons  who  were  paroled  prior  to  the  capture  of  CharlcstoD, 
and  does  not  affect  those  captured  at  that  place  and  in  subsequent  en- 
gagements, and  it  docs  not  appear  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  that 
those  who  were  executed  belonged  to  the  former  class,  while,  on  the 
contrar}',  the  English  accounts  state  that  they  belonged  to  the  latter. 
These  executions,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  so-called  murder  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Hayne,  in  July,  1781,  although  doubtless  cruel  and  imneces- 
sary,  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  military  law. 
Mr.  Bancroft's  further  assertion  (p.  492)  that  the  loss  by  the  British 
of  the  power  to  protect  Mr.  Hayne  released  him  from  his  parole,  is 
a  new  and  strange  interpretation  of  military  law  and  custom,  and 
one  which,  if  generally  accepted,  would  tend  to  increase  the  rigors  of 
war  by  greatly  limiting  the  use  of  paroles. 

But  it  is  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  period  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's success  is  most  striking,  and  here  no  candid  critic  can  deny 
that  he  has  rendered  in  this  volume  an  immense  service  to  his  coun- 
trymen. For  the  first  time  the  whole  field  of  European  diplomacy 
is  laid  open.  ;'  Mr.  Bancroft  has  ransacked  the  archives  of  Europe 
and  dniwn  from  them  a  vast  amount  of  new  and  valuable  material ; 
he  has  worked  with  all  the  advantages  of  diplomatic  experience  and 
with  the  broadest  plan.  It  is  true  that  he  falls  here  at  times  into 
his  old  excursive  ways  and  runs  into  digressions  that  interrupt  the 
development  of  his  story,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  of  thirty-three  pages  to  a  review  of  German  history  from 
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rehiatoric  limes,  —  n  review  which  has  no  special  value,  except  as 
&  pcnonit!  eonijiliiueiit'  to  the  iiatiou  in  whose  capitul  it  wna  written. 
Nor  (loca  tbo  nctiial  influence  of  Germany  on  AinericaD  affairs  Hcem 
TO  jiialiry  the  relative  prominence  which  is  given  to  Frederick  the 
tireat,  althniigli  the  8iil>joct  is  new  and  intercBting  na  well  ns  valiinble 
witbiu  its  own  rttiif;e.  /  On  the  other  hnuJ,  there  is  nothing  better  in 
the  volume  Ihnn  tlio  raaonor  in  which  tlio  hitherto  neglected  atiiry  of 
Spanish  influence  in  American  nA'airs  is  worked  out.  Vor  this  the 
public  is  under  a  real  ohligatiun  to  Mr.  Bancroft  oF  a  very  decided 
kind,  for  his  story  puts  at  rest  fi>revor  the  old  char^  of  iugnititudo 
tu  France,  which  has  been  so'often  and  so  strongly  pressed  against 
the  An)vricati  negotiatora  of  the  peace. 

fliir.  fiiLiieruft'a  weak  point,  howevci',  seems  to  be  a  certain  vivacity 
or  reatloaanefls  of  mind  which  ia  apt  to  mialead  his  renders  as  to  tlia 
relative  importance  of  events.  Ho  bimscir  uuderataiida  iwrfuclly 
well  what  theae  relative  values  are,  lint  a  new  idea  or  a  new  fact 
stands  out  in  more  prominence  in  his  pages  than  it  does  in  bis  own 
miniQ  Hence  he  devotes  great  care  and  excessive  space  to  the  anb- 

nlinnte  but  novel  story  of  (Jennnn  nnd  RiiHsian  diplomacy,  including 
'.nxra  than  thirty  pages  cif  pure  Germnn  history,  while  the  atiiry  of 
tiio  negotiation  for  ixiaco,  the  moat  important  and  the  most  brilliant     ^ 
effort  of  American  diplomacy,  otcupiea  tittle  mora  than  forty  pages.  \ 
"  aaihly,  indeed,  tlie  audden  compressiau  may  here  Iw  due  to  a  rapidly 


increasing  c<invictian  that  tlic  biatorinn  must  delay  n<*  longer  to  com-  ^ 


;>l'.'to  Ilia  task  ;  but  if  so,  the  result  is  nnfortnuate,  aiuce  another 
■  pportnnity  for  writing  Jjie  biatory  of  that  negotiation  as  it  should 
I'u  written  is  now  lo8t.\Yot  even  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  atory,  short  as  it 
IS,  there  are  some  opiniona  expressed  which  are  open  to  qneatiuu. 
Mis  treatment  of  the  negotiation  aa  a  matter  of  Engliab  politics,  for 
cjiumple,  acriuusly  aflTeuts  his  entire  view  of  the  Bubje(;t,  and  leads  to 
results  which  diminish  the  natural  effect  of  the  dntmn.   ,' 

Lord  Shelbnrne  is  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Bancroft,  froin  which  it  nat- 
urally follows  that  Mr.  Fox  ia,  at  lenat  aa  opposed  to  Shclliurne,  bia 
antipathy.  This  is  perhaps  a  natural  feeling  enough,  aincc  Fox  cer- 
tainly showed  himself  in  a  very  indifferent  light  in  bia  coalition  with 
Lord  North  vfhich  overthrow  the  Shelhumo  Ministry  in  1783.  But 
Mr.  Binicriift  ia  here  dealing  with  a  previous  affair  ;  and  aa  between 
Fo»  and  Khelbnme,  the  two  great  and  equal  forces  of  the  sbprt-lived 
Itockingham  administration  of  1782,  there  ia  more  to  lie  said  for  Fox 

(against  Shelbnrne  than  Mr.  Bancroft,  or  even  Sir  G.  C,  I^ewia, 
(bund  room  to  say.  That  Shelbunie  wna  supported  hy  the  king 
one  a  very  auspicious  fact,  for  the  king  bated  Fox,  and  Shclbumo 
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knew  it  and  fell  a  sacrifice  far  more  to  his  compliance  with  the  king*8 
prejudices  than  to  Fox's  ambition.  A  short  sketch  of  the  vholo 
affair  will  show  how  it  affects  the  character  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  histoty 
of  the  negotiation. 

The  news  of  Comwallis's  surrender  reached  England  on  the  25th 
of  November,  1781,  and  shook  the  authority  of  Lord  North  to  its 
foundation.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1782,  North  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  his  administration  was  at  an  end.  The  king 
sent  for  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  who  insisted  upon  bringing  the  Bock- 
\^i<'  ingham  partj^  of  which  Fox  was  the  real  chief,  into  the  Cabinet, 
\^  ti  ^^3^  what  it  would,  more  or  less.''  •  At  this  time  it  is  clear  that 

j^  Shelbiune  perfectly  Understood  that  union  with  Fox  at  any  cost  wm 

his  true  policy.  "  Necessity  made  me  yield,"  said  the  king,  who 
would  have  taken  Rockingham  readily  enough,  but  who  could  not 
endure  Fox.  The  Cabinet  was  then  formed  by  a  fairly  equal  division 
of  powet  between  Shelbume  and  Rockingham.  Rockingham  took 
*     ,  the  Treasury ;   Fox  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiRun, 

^  V,  .  which  gave  him  the  negotiation  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland; 
while  Shelbume  became  Home  Secretary,  which  gave  him  the  control 
of  colonial  business,  and  therefore  the  negotiation  with  the  revolted 
Colonies,  since  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  recognized  their  independence. 
From  the  first  Fox  distrusted  Shelbume,  whom  Junius  fifteen  vearB 
before  had  nicknamed  Malagrida,  that  is,  a  Jesuit  of  a  peculiariy 
rabid  kind.  Mr.  Bancroft  affirms  that  Shelburne  was  straightfor- 
ward. His  contemporaries  were  not  of  that  opinion.  But  honest  or 
not.  Lord  Shelburne  was  imperious,  jealous,  and  suspicious.  Fox 
very  soon  got  tlie  idea  that  he  was  betraying  the  liberal  party  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  this  idea  was  correct  to  the  extent  that  Shel- 
bume drew  further  and  further  away  from  Fox  and  leaned  more  and 
more  upon  the  king.  |  The  divergence  was  due,  according  to  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, to  Fox's  desire  of  power ;  he  wanted  to  get  the  negotiations  for 
peace  wholly  into  his  own  hands,  and  therefore  urged  the  immediate 
recognition  of  Americau  independence  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation, 
because  this  act  of  recognition  would  have  made  the  colonies  a  for- 
eign state  and  transferred  their  affairs  from  the  Home  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  And  why  not]  From  every  point  of  view  this  was  sound 
policy,  and  Shelbume  ought  to  have  conceded  the  point.  By  doing 
so,  he  would  have  saved  his  administration  and  acted  a  wise,  straight- 
forward, and  vigorous  part.  And  in  fact  he  did  appear  to  do  so.  On 
the  10th  of  Juue  Fox  was  directed  by  a  oabinet  order  to  instruct 
Mr.  Grcnville,  the  British  envoy  at  Paris,  that  he  was  *'  no  longer  to 
mention  the  independence  of  America  as  a  cession  to  France  or  as  a 
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conditionnl  article  of  a  general  treitly  ;  but  he  vaa  Rt  the  aame  timo 
iuatnictcd  to  oliservo  to  the  Frenult  xniiiiatrj  that  tRo  indepen<IenaB 
of  Amcricii  wns  proposed  to  be  nckiiowkdged ;  and  to  remark  that 
this,  whidi  they  had  cmphtttioally  called  the  oliject  of  the  wur,  being 
done  Bponlaneously,  little  dilGuuUy  ought  to  remain  in  regard  to 
other  points,"  etc.  Mr.  Grcnville  accordingly,  on  the  ISth  June,  went 
to  Vcrgennea  and  Franklin,  and  told  thciu  that  "  he  was  now  author- 
ized to  declare  the  independence  of  America  previous  to  the  treaty." 
Instructions  were  ulao  eent  in  the  same  wonls  to  Sir  (iuy  Carlcton  at 
New  York.  The  seqnel  may  be  beat  told  In  Mr.  Fox's  own  «ord» : 
"  What  then  mnst  be  his  (Fox's)  aatoniuhment  and  torture,  when  ta 
the  illness  and  apprehended  decease  of  the  noble  Marquis  {of  Rock- 
int'hnm),  another  language  was  heard  in  the  cabinet,  and  some  even 
of  his  own  friends  begun  to  consider  these  letters  only  as  offers 
of  a  conditional  nature,  —  to  be  recalled  if  they  did  not  ptiruhuse  pence. 
I  cousidcrud  myself  as  ensnared  and  betrayed.  I  therefore  determined 
to  take  tlio  measure  by  which  alone  I  could  act  with  consistency  and 
honor.  I  called  for  precise  declamtionB.  1  demanded  explicit  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  I  saw  that  the  persons  in  whom  I  had  originally 
had  no  great  contidcnce,  were  so  eager  to  delude  and  so  determined 
to  change  the  ground  on  which  they  had  set  out,  I  I'elinqiiished  my 
scat  in  tho  Cabinet."  Fox's  retirement  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Lord  Itockingham,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  July. 

Whether  the  ground  token  by  Fox  will  justify  his  action  is  n  cjuea- 
tion  that  need  not  be  discussed.  Shelbnrne  apparently  thought  tlie 
issue  a  deciaivc  one,  for  he  allowed  Fox  to  go  out  upon  it.  Indeed, 
a  month  earlier  Shelbume's  agent,  Oswald,  had  betrayed  his  chief's 
opinion  by  a  stupid  remark  to  Orcnville  in  Paris,  "that  the  Kocking- 
ham  party  were  too  ready  to  give  up  everything" ;  a  remark  which 
indicates  that  the  difficulty  was  not  merely  one  of  power,  as  Mr.  Ban- 
croft asserts,  hut  of  policy.  And  as  a  point  of  policy  there  con  be 
no  question  that  Fox  was  right  and  Sbelbunic  wrong. 

But  right  or  wrong.  Fox  went  out,  and  Shelhnme  allowed  him  to 
do  BO.  having  apparently  forgotten  his  conviction  of  four  months  ago 
that  the  assistance  of  Fox  was  iiecessary,  "cost  what  it  would,  more 
or  less."  Is  it  unrcasunaUe  to  assnms,  as  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan 
assumed,  that,  in  following  this  course,  Shclhume  was  acting  merely 
as  a  tool  of  tho  king  1  At  all  events  the  ministry  were  now  in  an  ex- 
tremely weak  position.  Witiiout  a  majority  in  Parliament,  without  the 
support  of  any  strong  popular  aympnthy,  Shelburnc's  only  chance  of 
saving,  not  bis  oflico,  but  his  reputation  for  oi-dtnary  ccimmon-sense, 
depended  on  his  meeting  I'arliacncnt  with  a  peace  of  some  kind  in 
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his  hand.  The  terms  of  this  ])eace,  so  far  at  least  as  America  wis 
concerned,  were  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  In  other  words, 
Shelbume  had  no  choice  but  to  throw  himself  into  Franklin's  hands. 
He  allowed  Franklin  to  select  even  the  negotiator,  and  the  excellent 
Oswald  proved  wax  to  the  touch  of  his  astute  opponent.  The  inter- 
ests of  England  were  flung  to  the  winds,  and  Franklin  for  the  time 
became  the  most  powerful  as  he  was  the  ablest  diplomate  in  Europe. 

Franklin  was  ready  to  negotiate,  but  Jay  now  intervened.  Jay 
insisted  upon  what  Fox  had  required,  —  a  preliminary  recognition 
of  independence.  Shelbume  thereupon  yielded  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
new  commission  to  Oswald,  authorizing  him  to  conclude  a  peace  or 
truce  with  commissioners  of  the  thirteen  United  Slates  of  America, 
This  satisfied  Jay,  and  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fact  from  him 
in  a  letter  dated  September  28,  John  Adams  hastened  to  Paris. 

Franklin,  having  now  overcome  this  last  difficulty,  had  only  to 
guide  his  impetuous  colleagues  and  prevent  discord  from  doing  harm. 
How  dexterously  he  profited  and  caused  his  country  to  profit  by  the 
very  idiosyncrasies  of  those  colleagues  with  which  he  had  least  sym- 
pathy ;  how  skilfiilly  he  took  advantage  of  accidents  and  smoothed 
difficulties  away  ;  how  subtle  and  keen  his  instincts  were ;  how  deli- 
cate and  yet  how  sure  his  touch ;  —  all  this  is  a  story  to  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  has  done  only  partial  justice.  Sure  of  England,  Franklin 
calmly  ignored  Spain,  gently  threw  on  his  colleagues  the  responsi- 
bility for  dispensing  with  the  aid  of  France,  boldly  violated  his  in- 
structions from  Congress,  and  negotiated  a  triumphant  peace. 

But  in  all  this,  what  can  be  said  in  praise  of  Lord  Shelbume,  un- 
less it*  be  that  he  was  inspired  by  a  philanthropic  wish  to  reconcile 
the  new  nation  and  prevent  future  wars  ?  If  he  had  been  in  a  strongtr 
position  at  home,  however,  this  philanthropy,  bom  of  Franklin's 
cajolery  and  Oswald's  incompetence,  would  hardly  have  prevented 
him  from  insisting  upon  the  line  of  the  Penobscot  as  the  Canadian 
frontier ;  and  had  he  insisted,  he  would  certainly  have  carried  his 
point,  in  spite  of  New  England.  That  Canada  has  no  winter  seaport, 
wanting  which  she  is  condemned  to  a  maimed  existence,  is  Lord  Shel- 
bumo's  doing  and  America's  good  fortune.  Nor  was  this  alL  Noth- 
ing was  really  refused  to  the  American  commissioners.  Whatever 
they  claimed  was  conceded.  For  this  America  may  indeed  be  grate- 
ful to  Shelbume ;  but  the  world  can  hardly  be  expected  to  admire  bis 
abilities  as  a  statesman. 

And  finally,  as  an  example  of  Lord  Shelbume's  straightforwardness, 
one  more  incident  is  to  be  mentioned.  When  the  provisional  treaty 
was  brought  before  Parliament,  Fox  asked  Ministers  whether  the  rec- 
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ognition  of  iudependenco  which  it  contained  n-as  final,  or  depended  on 
the  succcsa  of  tlie  goueral  DcgotiatiuuB.  Tuwnshetid,  Pitt,  and  Con- 
way ill  tbo  Commims  replied  that  it  wa»  final,  and  only  so  fur  pro- 
visional as  it  was  dependent  upon  tiio  ultimale  cundusion  of  peaoo 
with  Franco  ;  that  is,  that  a  rupture  of  tLo  prcscut  negotiation 
would  not  make  the  recognition  Toid,  but  only  postpone  its  eSeot. 
In  till)  MoiiHO  uf  Lords,  Shelbnme  aaaertcd  juat  the  coutrary.  And 
wlicm  ia  the  next  deltate  ho  waa  pressed  by  the  natoniahod  Lords  for 
a  categorical  reply  tu  the  same  (]ueatiou  in  a  written  form,  Sbclbume 
poaittvely  refUBed  to  answer,  though  the  question  was  the  samn  ha 
had  answered  before,  and  gave  fur  his  reason  of  refusal  the  statement 
that  "  declaring  war  and  maiing  peace  wei-e  iho  undoubted  prcrogfttiv*' 
of  the  crown,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  from  all  eDCroacbment  with 
the  most  particular  caie,"  If  this  ia  an  csaoiple  of  straightforward- 
nesa,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Fox  was  wrong  in  doubting  Shel- 
bumc's  honesty.  • 

Od«  is  sainewbat  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr.  Bancroft  baa 
chosen  the  coneluaion  of  the  provisional  trualy  with  America  as  hia 
8toppin);-poinC  No  doubt  he  has  sufHcient  reasons  for  doing  so,  but 
it  would  have  been  perhaps  advantageous  to  the  unity  of  bis  story  if 
he  bad  add^  another  chapter  to  complete  tho  histor}-  uf  the  nego- 
tiations within  the  present  volume.  lu  this  case  ha  would  have  given 
bis  view  of  the  interesting  collision  lietween  Vergennes  and  Franklin, 
and  the  serious  charges  of  duplicity  and  discourtesy  which  Vergennes 
brought  njsainat  the  commissiouers.  Fortunately,  however,  the  earlier 
chapters  of  the  volume  leave  little  doubt  \ipon  the  point.  From  tbv 
exlreniely  valuable  material  which  Mr.  Bancroft  has  brought  to  light, 
the  motives  of  Franklin's  action  are  made  perfectly  clear.  The  key 
to  thu  whole  aittistion  is  found  in  Franklin's  letter  to  Jay  of  April 
22,  summoning  Jay  to  Paris :  "  Spain  has  taken  four  years  lo  con- 
sider whether  sho  should  treat  with  us  or  not.  Give  her  forty,  and 
Itl  a*  in  the  mmn  timr  mind  our  own  biinnem."  From  the  first,  there- 
fore, Franklin  pursued  the  polity  of  avoiding  entanglements  with 
Spain,  but  to  do  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  tbo  nego- 
tintiouB  in  his  own  bauds,  since  the  pressure  of  S[>ain  upon  Voi^nnes 
was  such  that  Fra^ico  could  not,  even  if  she  would,  liavo  avoided  sub- 
ordinating American  to  Spanish  interests.  This  was  effectually  {ire- 
Tented  by  Franklin  and  his  colleagues,  though  at  the  cost  of  acting 
in  the  teeth  of  their  instructions.  In  the  light  of  Mr.  Bancroft's 
investigations,  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  this  course  are  estab- 
tished  beyond  further  dispute.  If  Veirgomias  was  irritated  by  it,  the 
irritation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  debarred  him  from  iiiing  th« 
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Americnits  for  the  n<lvaHt!ige  of  Spuiii.     So  fnr  as  PreuuhJ 
were  concerned,  the  Amerlum  oonimisBioiicrs  acted  i 
fajth,  a]id  Vergennea  had  no  ground  of  cooipliiint. 

PaasHgea  in  the  present  volume  nil!  no  doubt  rouso  more  g 
to  opposition,  but  oD  the  whole  Mr.  Bnncroft  Ecenis  inclined  to  e 
atrife  of  this  kind.     He  in  perhaps  somewhat  harsh  towordu  Jny.  •: 
Burprisingly  gentle  towarJa  Adams,  wlio  waa  yet  iu  vloeo  qrmp* 
with  Jfiy,  and  whom  Franklin  at  this  time  officinlly  declared  ta  \ 
"sonietimea  and  in  some  things  absohitely  out  of  bis  seiuea." 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bancroft's  treatment  of  tliis  mwit  l>rilli«ut  p 
Franklin's  brilliant  career  is,  as  lias  alreadjf  beeu  iikttmatctt,  t 
subdued  and  simple  in  tone  than  mi^ht  have  been  expected.     T<| 
lifter  making  all  fair  allowances  for  these  merely  persona!  mntters  v 
for  the  inevitable  peualiorities  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  literary  style,  llu 
remains  to  tbia  volnme  a  degree  of  inarit  atid  Bolid  value  which  1 
oomp.irj   most  favorably  with  that  of  any  preceding  volume,  n 
which  will  inevitably  and  permoiUcntly  aflbut  the  ultimate  judgmU 
of  mankind  on  the  great  period  liero  descrilied. 


!,  —  LKturet  on  the  Early  Hitforif  of  [nititudentM.      By  Sm  Hks 
SuMKER  Maikb,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  LL.  D.,  F.  K.  S.     New  Yurk  :  Holt  \ 
Co.     1875. 


Tbb  American  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  lioU  for  tl 
taste  and  judgment  which  have  led  him  to  produce  this  Amlnld 
edition  of  Sir  Henry  Maiuo'a  works.  Its  form  leaves  nutliiug  to  lij 
desired.  It  is  creditable  at  once  to  ttie  publisher  and  to  tJtu  pabl 
that  iu  these  days  of  luiirerHal  distress  such  an  imdartnkiug  *' 
be  attempted. 

A  uew  work  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  one  of  those  pleuiircs  to  whiel 
a  certain  portion  of  the  most  highly  educated  class  of  English  i 
American  readers  look  forward  with  hardly  less  interetit  Lliau  to  iv  a 
work  of  Darwin  or  Spencer.     Few  men  of  this  geueratiou  have  lulj 
more  distinct  and  active  influence  on  the  minds  iif  the  younger  % 
future  lawyers  and  historians  than  Sir  Henry  has.  exerciacd.     F«| 
men  have  done  more  than  he  to  stimulate  thought  aiiJ  entuge  i 
range.     In  the  field  he  has  chosen  there  is  no  English  writer  vll 
approaches  him. 

The  new  volume  is  a  chapter  on  the  old  subjecL     Sir  Benij'i  fii 
book  on  Ancient  Law  treated  the  dark  history  of  law  obiufljr  C 
Roman  standpoint.     The  author  then  went  to  India  and  drew fi 
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mtiorm  of  his  fnvorite  topic  from  native  Indian  custom,  piiMiah- 
jug  tlicae  on  iiia  retiira under  tho  title  of  "  VilliigeOoannunities."    Ho 
has  now  laiiucheil  into  another  investigation  nt  the  opposite  e^itremitf 
of  hi«  liemiapherc,  and  iitillKod  the  oncient  customary  laws  of  Ireland 
for  the  Sftnio  purpose.     Science  liaa  not  been  idle  since  ho  hegan  to 
write.     Ho  finde  a  considerable  change  in  tbe  conditionR  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Opinions  which  he  freely  hazarded  in  his  first  book  inijj;ht  now 
^^^M  greatly  modiBod  or  entirely  suppressed.     But  nil  tbe  essentials  of 
^^Kb  purely  liistorieal  investigation  are  imchniiged  and  unchangeable. 
^^^B  to  the  speculative  portions  of  his  books,  both  of  the  present  vol- 
^^^be  nod  its  predeccBSors,  the  author  himself  would  certainly  be  first 
I       to  recognite  their  provisional  uh:irncter.     He   ia  too  brilliant  to  be 
dogmatic.     He  is  too  genial  ii  writer  to  deny  himself  or  others  tfas 
fullest  liberty  of  changing  or  questioning  nn  opinion. 

The  stnily  of  Celtic  law  is  one  great  branch  of  n  subject  which 
embmceB  already  the  atndy  of  Roman,  German,  and  Scandiuavian 
archaic  systems  in  Europe,  and  Indian  In  Asia.  Perhaps  in  time, 
when  all  that  remains  of  tlieso  codes  has  been  carefully  published 
and  the  principles  common  to  two  or  more  of  them  have  been  ex- 
tracted, as  lias  been  done  in  philology,  it  will  be  possible  to  recon- 
Etnict  the  archaic  Indo-European  jnriepritdeuce,  as  the  arohnio  Indo- 
European  language  has  been  reuotistr noted  in  its  auccessivc  stages. 
At  present  science  is  far  from  this  point.  It  ia  still  seeking  painfiitlj 
for  the  most  essential  facts.  It  avoids  hazardous  guesses,  and  it  looks 
not  altogether  favorably  on  Sir  Henry's  brilliant  hypotheses.  Tha 
field  of  investigation  is  more  promising  than  any  that  has  boon 
opened  since  Nielmhr's  time  ;  it  is  indeed  merely  an  eitteusiou  of  bis 
labors  and  a.  readaptntion  of  his  method  ;  hut  promising  as  the  field 
ia,  many  an  over-eager  pioneer  is  likely  to  oome  to  grief  in  it  before 
it  is  fairly  cleared. 

As  regards  I  bo  branch  of  this  great  subject  which  Sir  Henry  has 
uow  chosen,  there  are  one  or  two  preliminary  points,  a  settlement  of 
which  ia  essenital  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  regards  the  relative  stage  of  development  which 
is  to  be  attributed  tu  the  Brehon  law.  Is  it  to  be  considered  as  pure 
or  as  debased  law  1  Developed  for  the  letter  it  can  hardly  be.  It 
would  rather  seem  to  he  debased  as  compared  with  any  other  knowa 
Aryan  type.  If  so,  however,  there  is  groat  danger  of  its  misleading 
investigation.  And  here,  at  the  outset,  it  might  ho  wished  that  Sir 
employed  a  more  rigid  series  of  tests  than  ho  has  thought 
Before  using  the  tribal  system  of  Brehon  law  as  an  illuS- 
tion  of  sn  archaic  principle,  it  is  iiecessory  to  ascertain  whether  it 
I  itself  orchaiu. 
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to  have  been  expcctwl,  They  show  thnt  Ocrmuo  society,  when  it  fint 
emerged  iuto  the  view  of  the  civilixed  world,  wax  not  founded  on  ■  iriM 
Bystem.  The  atatc,  not  the  tribe,  was  alreadr  aupreme.  Tho  jiablii 
the  judicial,  tlie  military,  and  the  reli^ous  HVBteuu  w«r«  i 
tbem  tribal.  In  all,  the  iudividiinl  full-grown  nifln,  KnoetAled  « 
other  men  in  nrtifieial  groupH,  constituted  the  state.  If  odea  f 
individuals  whose  tinioii  made  the  village  commuuity  ware  united  ^ 
ties  of  relationship,  this  may  have  been  tho  result  of  propinqiiilj  ^n.i-- 
U  well  aa  of  the  fiction  or  reality  of  a  oomroon  origin.  Ax 
ter  of  fact  the  entire  free  male  population  met  in  nssembly  i 
geographical  district,  and  this  assembly  wne.  ae  occaaioo  regnal 
parliament,  law-conrt,  or  array.  To  tho  obligations  thns  impa 
bU  persons  wore  equally  subject.  The  tribe  was  unknown,  and  t 
family,  however  powerful  it  might  be,  was  in  law  wholly  eulmntiBale 
to  tho  state.  The  German  magftiKhaft.  or  kindred,  was  a  lc«ei 
vrgauization,  without  a  patriarchal  head  and  withont  a  vomnHMi  pnq>- 
erty.  It  included  the  mother's  ua  well  as  the  fiilher's  rdatioBi.  In 
it,  the  duties  and  privileges  of  its  memlters  were  oonfiu«d  lo  a  aphcn 
of  reciprocal  assistauce  in  case  of  trouble,  and  to  iuherilAOoe,  as  ta 
our  own  law,  in  caae  of  failure  of  direct  heirs.  In  the  family  itscU. 
the  patria  poteitat  was,  in  the  Roman  sense,  utterly  nnhnown.  Tbc 
«0Q  came  of  age  at  a  fixed  time  of  Ufa,  and  bece 
iwith  all  the  rights  of  our  own  law. 

More  than  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  and  tt  would  bB  A 
■ficult  to  prove  that  tho  Teutonic  race  ever  had  knc 
condition  of  society.  There  is  just  aa  much  reason  in  supposing  U 
they  adopted  this  system  without  passing  through  any  stage  of  li 
organization,  as  in  assuming  the  contrary.  There  is  jnat  na  raMl 
-ground  for  assuming  that  many  small  families  associated  tOg 
'from  the  first  ns  equals,  as  there  is  for  supposing  that  oae  lar^  fl 
developed  into  a  tri1>o  with  n  palriarohal  head.  One  hypothesis  U 
good  as  the  other  until  its  falsity  is  demonstrated. 
.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  first  question  thnt  nnses  in  rrgud  lod 
Celtic  law  is,  whether  its  tribal  orgiintKation  is  genninely  a 
only  the  result  of  disoignniMition  1  and  on  tho  answer  t»  thii  qtd 
tion  the  whole  treatment  of  the  Brehon  law  depCDds.  If  realTj 
archiuc.  it  represents  a  typical  system,  older  limn  tho  Tvutonk,  anJ 
therefore  forms  a  most  important  link  In  the  chain  of  bnm 
opment.  If  not,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  kind  of  sarage  feu 
Hbich  only  a  hint  hero  and  there  can  be  turned  to  tbo  v 
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^^■RTnfurtnnAtely  this  preliminary  investigation  is  precisely  that  part  7 

^PP^lie  subject  wliich  Sir  Henry  has  Icoat  developed.     Possibly  it  is  i 

^^fce  part  which  is  least  capable  uf  devolopmeut.     The  essential  point 

'  he  Asi^ertaiued  is,  whether  the  Irish  ever  hod  o.  political,  military, 

r  judicial  orgatiJKation  corresponding  to  the  Teutonic     From  Sir 

Henry's  langnago  (pp.  286-291)  it  appears  that  there  are  traces  at 

t  of  a  legislative  and  judicial   organization    at    some    doubtful 

—  traces  nhich  Bubac(|uently  disappeared  in  practice.     This 

Hence  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the  private  law  would 

it  to  indicate  that  the  Celtic  society  may  have  originally  had  the 

knc  orgnuixation  as  the  Teutonic,  in  which  case  the  whole  parapher- 

lUik  of  Irish  septs  and  tribal  law  would  have  to  be  considered  merely 

I  debased  Teutonic  law,  and  be  treated  as  Irish  feudalism.     Its 

Talue  would  on  this  assumption  ho  very  trifling.     But  without  a 

t— Tst  tliorough  and  searching  criticism,  no  assumption  is  admissible. 
This  difficulty  does  not,  however,  affect  the  value  of  Sir  Henry's 
feulations  \ipon  points  of  law  which  in  any  case  may  be  supposed 
Stave  remained  essentially  unchanged,  whether  the  theory  of  pure 
flebased  archaism  Is  adopted.  Such  a  point  is  the  law  of  distrcGS, 
I  generally  what  Sir  Henry  calls  the  primitive  forms  of  legal  i-eme- 
p,  to  which  he  has  devoted  two  chapters.  These  ai-e  very  sugges- 
t  and  interesting.  So  is  also  the  chapter  on  the  early  history  of 
Mic  settled  property  of  married  women,  with  its  remarkable  explana- 
'uiu  of  the  Hindoo  practice  uf  suttee.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
idea  contained  in  the  entire  volume  is  the  identification  of  the  Irish 

Kctice  of  "fasting  Upon"   a  debtor    with    the   Indian  custom  of 
(ting  dhama."     It  appesrs  that  the  Hindoo  who  wished  to  enforce 
inent  of  a  demand  sat  down  at  his  debtor's  door  and  fasted  ;  if  he 
were  suffered  to  die  of  hunger,  the  sin  lay  forever  on  the  debtor's  head, 
and  therefore,  "as  he  seldom  makes  the  attempt  without  the  reso- 
lution to  persevere,"  in  practice  this  method  of  compelling  payment 
^BVftly  failed  of  sucoess.     The  religions  sanction  was  more  effective 
^^Hin  the  strictly  legal  remedy.     In  Irish  law  it  is  written,  "  He  who 
^Hnn  not  give  a  pledge  to  fasting  is  an  evader  of  all ;  he  who  disre- 
^^|Wb  all  things  shall  not  bo  paid  by  God  or  man."     By  some  strange 
process  of  survival,  this  remedy,  which  is  strictly  speaking  an  extra- 
legal form  of  distress,  seems  to  have  maintained  its  hold  on  the  Id- 
fand  Irish  branches  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  while  among  all 
intervening  European  races  it  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown, 
ably,  however,  traces  of  the  custom  may  yet  be  discovered  else- 
_ 
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where.  In  any  case  it  makes  an  interesting  point  of  comparison 
between  the  most  distant  systems  both  of  law  and  religious  doctrine. 
Y  Occasionally,  however,  Sir  Henry  advances  a  theory  which,  however 
probable  in  itself,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  as  a  foundation 
for  reasoning  without  at  least  some  attempt  at  demonstration.  He 
repeats,  for  instance,  a  previously  expressed  opinion,  *'  that  our  mod- 
em English  conception  of  absolute  property  in  land  is  really  descended 
.from  the  special  proprietorship  enjoyed  by  the  lord,  and  more  an- 
ciently by  the  tribal  chief,  in  his  own  domain."  Here  he  assumes  a 
number  of  points  on  which  one  would  much  like  to  hear  argument. 
As,  for  instance,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  English  people  were 
without  the  idea  of  absolute  property  in  land  ?  Is  there  any  conclu- 
sive evidence  to  prove  that  the  English  people  ever  saw  a  tribal  chief  1 
Or  that  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  or  Angles  ever  recognized  such  a  chief?  Or 
can  it  be  proved  that  the  idea  of  absolute  individual  ownership  in 
land  is  different  in  kind  from  the  idea  of  joint  ownership  by  village 
communities?  Or  can  Sir  Henry  demonstrate  that  at  any  period 
whatever  the  Teutons  of  the  village  communities  were  not  absolute 
owners  of  the  houses  in  which  they  lived  and  the  close  about  those 
houses  1  And  if  English  ownership  is  descended  from  the  ownership 
of  the  tribal  chief,  why  were  the  grants  of  land  in  such  absolute 
ownership  always  acts  of  the  political  government,  of  the  king  and  the 
people  in  a  legislative  capacity  ?J 

Again:  "It  is  quite  certain,  says  Sir  Henry,  "that  the  appear- 
ance of  primogeniture  in  the  West  and  its  rapid  diffusion  must  be 
connected  with  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  and  with  the  tribal 
ideas  reintroduced  by  them  into  the  Roman  world."  Why  is  this 
quite  certain?  What  were  these  tribal  idcns^ which  the  barbarians 
reintroduced  ?  Clovis  established  his  empire  by  going  over  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  496.  Presumably,  therefore,  it  was  then  or  soon 
afterwards  that  the  barbarians  introduced  their  ideas.  And  accord- 
ingly it  is  found  that  they  did  in  fact  introduce  ideas,  though  by  no 
means  tribal  ideas,  over  the  whole  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and 
Iceland.  Primogeniture  was  not  among  them,  nor  was  it  a  result  of 
such  introduction.  The  dynasty  of  Clovis  flourished  for  centuries  and 
then  declined.  The  Pepins  rose  in  their  place,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  barbarians  had  introduced  their  ideas  into  the 
Roman  world.  Charlemagne  carried  the  power  of  the  new  dynasty 
to  Rome,  and  ruled  with  the  name  and  power  of  the  Caesars.  And 
still  there  was  no  primogeniture.  Charlemagne  passed  away  and  his 
empire  after  him  ;  society  fell  to  pieces ;  the  dark  tenth  century  came 
on,  when  there  was  no  literature,  little  law,  less  peace ;  in  short,  the 
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nreit  paint  of  modera  histi^ry ;   nnd  thon  at  lust  primogoniture 

»  ittj  npj>canuic«.     Full  four  uentiirics  were  then  ruqtiircd,  ac- 

dlng  ta  Sir  neiiry,  to  give  otfuct  to  the  tribitl  ideas  of  thcGermiin 

nrwlen  by  creittitig  primogeniture.     Surely  auuli  aa  aasertion  re- 

Btr»  t»ge>it  prgof. 

"  Primogeniture,  thorofore,"  Sir  Henry  continueB,  "  considered  na  a. 

0  of  auooeaaiiKi  to  property,  appears  to  nie  to  lie  a  product-  of  tribal 

Mdctvhip  in  its  dcuay.''     Thia  qiieBtion  of  the  origin  of  prlmogcni- 

i  has  always  been  a  very  favoritu  one  witli  Sir  Henry.     He  has 

doped  estremcly  olcror  theories  in  regard  to  it.    But  where  is  tho 

1  for  this  ingenuity  1     Prlinugciiiture,  historically  speaking,  ap- 

S  to  be  a  simple  creation  enough,  just  ns  feuduliBni  ia,  of  which 

cnogVDituro  is  a  part.     It  flourished  where  feudalism  fioiirished. 

t  took,  ai)  endless  variety  of  forma.     It  may  he  eK|>lained  in  strict 

[nK^^biuc"'  ^'i^i  fuuts,  hy  considering  it  aa  tho  natural  result  of  the 

military  and  economical  oiigeucies  of  the  time.     There  is  uotbiug  lo 

connect  it  with  the  tribal  ideas  of  tho  conquering  Franliish  race,  for 

the  simple  reason  that  the  Frauks  bad  no  tribal  ideas.     They  had 

I    Alrong  family  ideas,  but  no  sign  of  a  Iribal  organization,  of  which  the 

■i^tncMvc  marl(  must  be  a  trilrnl,  patriarchal  chief  enjoying  despotic 

P'pl>«rer  in  practice  if  not  in  law,  and  extensive  rights  over  the  tribal 

lands  (pp.  115-118)- 

In  other  words,  without  denying  the  beauty  or  ingenuity  or  even 
thp  probable  truth  of  Sir  Houry's  theories,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
tiiere  is  hardly  a  theory  advanced  by  him  which  does  not  roquiro 
that  two  or  three  volumes  should  be  written  by  way  of  a  preliminary 
clearing  of  the  ground  before  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
pniximatc  decision  of  tho  point  in  question.  With  this  precautionary 
understanding,  however,  his  bix>lts  have  very  great  interest  and  value. 
It  is  true  that  tho  soionoe  of  compamtire  jurisprudence  is  fiur  less 
ndvnnccd  than  may  be  supposed  by  readers  of  the  "  Ancient  Law  "  and 
the  "  Village  Communities."  What  is  called  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
law  is  iiliely,  however,  one  day  or  another  to  become  a  tolorubly  com- 
plete science  and  one  of  no  little  value  to  mankind.  As  for  still  more 
.ancient  systems,  however,  the  temptation  to  speculate  becomes  strong 
t  proportion  to  tlie  mystery  of  the  subject.  Tho  mania  for  pro- 
ing  philosophical  systems  of  social  development,  like  that  of 
Me  Comte ;  the  temptation  to  make  such  a  system  sj'mmetrical 
d  t(i  pass  every  individual  human  being  through  every  phase  which 
a  leA  a  trace  of  its  existence  liohind  it ;  the  fervor  with  which  each 
» investigator  presses  hii  own  historical  novelty  ; — nil  tliis  is  merely 
■  qnoptom  of  advBDoing  knowledge,  but  has  little  iDtrinsio  value. 
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The  man  who  will  give  to  the  world  the  texts  of  the  oldest  Indo- 
European  codes,  in  the  most  accurate  readings  and  with  the  most 
precise  translations ;  who  will  arrange  these  laws  in  the  order  of  sub- 
jects, and  make  for  them  a  perfect  index,  so  that  the  reaemhlanoei 
and  differences  may  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  —  such  a  man  will  do  the 
most  that  can  be  done  for  a  science  of  comparative  archaic  jorit- 
prudence.  To  have  conceived  the  idea  of  such  a  science ;  to  hsTS 
sketched  its  outlines;  to  have  described  or  divined  some  portions 
of  its  vast  domain ;  and  to  have  done  this  in  a  temper  so  admirable, 
a  style  so  delightful,  with  so  wide  a  range  of  knowledge,  and  with  to 
imagination  so  fascinating  as  these  volumes  display,  is  a  great  ser- 
vice, for  which  the  public  can  hardly  feel  so  strong  an  obligation  as 
it  ought ;  and  this  is  the  service  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  rendered 
in  English  literature. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  lectures,  which  close  the  volume,  will 
to  many  readers  appear  the  most  interesting  of  all.  They  are  a 
criticism  of  Austin  and  Bentham*s  views  on  sovereignty,  —  a  criti- 
cism which  appears  to  be  just  .and  is  certainly  very  agreeable  read- 
ing. If  for  nothing  else,  all  students  of  law  should  read  this  volume 
to  enjoy  the  charm  of  an  intelligible  discussion  of  Austin's  doctrines. 


3. —  1.  Lyrical  Poems.  By  Francis  Turner  Palqravs.  liacmilkn 
k  Co.     London  and  New  York.     1871. 

2.  Hymns.  By  Francis  Turner  Palqrave,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  and 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxlbrd.  Third  Edition.  Macmillan  h 
Co.     London.     1870. 

3.  A  Lyme  Garland^  etc.  By  Francis  Turner  Palorave.  Printed 
for  the  School  Fund.     Lyme  Regis.     1874.  • 

Among  the  minor  poets  of  our  own  day  and  generation,  there  have 
been  three  in  England  who  seem  to  fall  easily  and  naturally  into  a 
single  group.  These  are  Clough,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Palgrave. 
Clough  is  long  since  dead,  leaving  behind  him  some  fragments  of 
poetry  that  promise  to  retain  their  gentle  hold  on  the  popular  mind 
long  after  some  noisier  music  of  the  time  has  ceased  to  rouse  even  an 
echo.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  mistress  whom  he 
pursued  with  much  success  in  early  life,  and  to  have  transferred  his 
affection  to  an  object  which  in  the  long  run  will  have*  little  to  give 
him  that  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  first  love.  Mr.  Palgrave 
alone  remains,  and  still  finds  time  to  write. 

The  fiite  of  the  poet  is  hard  at  best,  if  his  work  is  oonscientioos 
and  his  sense  of  poetry  keen.     All  the  three  writers  jiist  mentioned 


nro  in  ftict  as  much  critics  as  poets.  Mr.  Pulgmve  especially  showa 
itus  teiidaucy  to  criticism  not  less  in  regard  to  himself  ihau  in  regniii 
I  Dthem;  he  trains  aud  curbs  his  owu  Pegaans  with  as  much  anii- 
lIv  or  more  than  he  shows  in  selecting  perfect  gems  for  his  Golden 
rrcasui-y,  or  in  applying  rules  of  art  in  his  Essays.  His  highest 
ftmbitioii  would  be  to  oft'er  the  clnasicn!  beauty  of  Greek  form  to 
an  age  and  generation  which  has  hardly  a  notion  of  fonn  at  nil ; 
which  loves  roughness  and  extnivagance  for  Its  own  sake  rather  than 
fi.ir  what  it  is  pleased  to  think  these  exteriors  conceal ;  or  which 
loves  only  such  bearity  of  fonii  ns  the  time  has  to  offer,  and  is  far 
tno  ignorant  of  the  h|gher  types  of  beauty  even  to  sympathize  with 
the  raodem  HellenistJ  Such  a  poet  can  eipect  no  large  audience 
and  few  warm  admirers.  He  must  conaiiier  himself  suffioionlly  re- 
warded if  by  any  chance  some  verse  or  Btonia  of  his  shall  linger  long 
.-iioiigh  on  the  ear  of  tho  public  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  a  place,  as 
\Ir.  Pulgmve  has  elsewhere  said,  above  tho  vast  and  pathetic  array  of 
^iiigera  now  silent,  who  have  been  honored  with  the  name  of  poot,  and 
among  the  smaller  and  more  fortnuato  body  of  those  who  for  soma 
one  moment  nt  least  have  attained  excellence. 

Will  Mr.  Pulgmve  have  this  good  fortune  1  The  question  is  not 
'  ins  for  the  critic  to  answer.  Many  a  poem  which  has  been  admitted 
ty  Sfr.  PalgravQ  into  his  Golden  Treasury  would  have  been  cer- 
■  .iinly  oxehided  by  the  critics  who  lived  when  these  poenik  were  writ- 
Ion.  Many  a  poem  which  they  would  have  snrely  admitted  has  boon 
rightly  excluded  by  Mr.  Palgravc.  It  becomes  the  critic,  therefore, 
to  be  very  cautious  in  bis  judgments,  especially  in  dealing  with  a 
poet  wlio  is  himself  so  sure  a  critic  ns  Mr.  Palgravo.  What  he  calls 
■'  the  vague  general  verdict  of  popular  fame  "  must  be  waited  for  to 
decide  the  rank  which  the  fashion  of  a  day  is  apt  to  settle  only  by 
testa  mode  for  its  owu  creations. 

The  poem  of  "  Alcestis  "  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  classical  taste.  '  Let  us  quote,  for  example,  two  of  the  atauxas 
in  which  Alcestis  bids  farewell  to  her  husband  and  children  :  — 


"  Going  with  downcast  eyes  and  captive  tread 
TTirough  the  dim  garden  of  tho  happy  dead, 

Where  eummcr  oever  comes,  nor  voice  of  ?pring. 

"Nor  frost  nor  sun  ;  but  the  dim  rose-red  glow 

Ofautunm  'Ivs  the  intuperable  htll  : 
r  Nor  past  nor  tui  ixre  are,  nor  wish  nor  vow ; 
~)al  the  white  silence  of  the  eternal  Now 
'  Wipes  oDt  the  thought  of  joy,  sad  fear  of  ill." 


J 
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I  Of  course  it  is  unfair  to  take  a  few  lines  from  their  context  tnd 
quote  them  as  specimens  of  a  poem  which  is  intended  to  be  taken  as 
a  whole,  and  the  merits  of  which  consist  largely  in  the  harmonj  of 
all  its  parts.  Yet  these  lines  illustrate  at  least  tho  impression  which 
the  poem  conveys,  —  an  impression  of  subdued  tone  and  careful 
finish ;  a  suboixlination  of  passion  to  form ;  a  self-restraint  which  is 
not  timidity,  but  a  result  of  the  effort  to  realize  a  Greek  ideaL  The 
drawback  is  obviously  in  the  too  great  sense  of  effort  which  such 
a  task  inevitably  carries  wilh  it.  Neither  the  English  language  nor 
tho  English  mind  is  made  for  that  sort  of  perfection  which  seems  to 
have  come  without  an  effort  to  the  Greeks.  Neither  Euripides  nor 
Sophocles  would  have  cared  to  throw  their  treatment  of  Alcestis  into 
a  mould  which  was  difficult  for  their  countrymen  to  appreciate,  and 
if  they  had  done  so,  the  sense  of  effort  would  haye  taught  them  and 
their  audience  that  they  were  following  an  unnatural  process.  And 
BO  w^ith  Mr.  Palgrave  and  with  all  the  other  poets,  great  and  small, 
who  have  imitated  the  Greeks  ;  as  studies,  their  work  is  no  doubt  not 
only  valuable,  but  necessary  to  high  excellence ;  as  poems,  one  might 
almost  say  that  the  greater  the  success  the  greater  is  the  fiiilure ;  the 
closer  tho  copy  the  more  obvious  is  the  tour  de  force^^ 

Study  of  Greek  art  is  therefore  only  the  stepping-stone  to  success, 
and  Mr.  Palgrave,  after  showing,  as  in  his  ''Alcestis,"  how  careful  his 
study  had  been,  was  yet  to  find  his  natural  vein  and  to  prove  the 
quality  of  his  genius.  That  this  is  refined  is  obvious  enough.  That 
it  is  generous  in  its  sympathies,  is  evident.  If  the  poetry  were  less 
good  than  it  is,  still  Americans  would  owe  Mr.  Palgrave  somethiDg 
for  lines  like  these  :  — 

**  As  when  one  fair  land 

Saw,  North  and  South,  her  bright-armed  myriads  stand, 
Saw  herself  rent  in  twain  by  matricidal  hand: 
Though  both  were  gallant,  though 
High  deeds  on  either  side  were  wrought, . 
Yet  one  for  self  and  one  for  mankind  fought : 

And  when  war's  lurid  cloud 

From  the  clear  skies  had  passed^ 

The  golden  eye  of  life 

From  heaven  shone  bold  and  free 

On  white-robed  Victory, 

And  the  Bight  won  at  last" 

But  the  vein  which  Mr.  Palgrave  seems  at  last  to  have  followed  with 
especial  sympathy  is  that  on  the  debated  line  between  science  and 
religion.  He  has  returned  to  this  subject  again  and  again  of  later 
years,  as  in  his  <*  Reign  of  Law,"  ''  The  Voices  of  Nature/'  <*  'A>»«Tf 
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^^  and  "  To  Fidele."  The  subject  is  one  which  offers  no  small 
(tades  to  poetical  treatment,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  so 
tical  an  author  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  managed  it.  Let  us  quote,  by 
Y  of  example,  the  close  of  "  The  Voices  of  Nature  "  :  — 

**  Voice  of  Nature  in  the  Heart, 

Narrow  though  our  science,  though 
Here  we  only  know  in  part, 

Give  U8  faith  in  what  we  know  I 
To  a  fuller  life  aspiring, 
Satisfy  the  heart's  desiring ;  — 

"  Tell  us  of  a  force,  behind 

Nature's  force,  supreme,  alone ; 
Tell  us  of  a  larger  mind 

Than  the  partial  power  we  own  ; 
Tell  us  of  a  Being  wholly 
Wise  and  great  and  just  and  holy ;  — 

**  Toning  down  the  pride  of  mind 

To  a  wiser  humbleness, 
Teach  the  limits  of  mankind. 

Weak  to  know  and  prompt  to  guess. 
On  the  mighty  shores  that  bound  us. 
Childlike  gathering  trifles  round  us ;  — 

"  Teach  howf  yet,  what  here  we  know    • 

To  the  unknown  leads  the  way. 
As  the  light  that,  faint  and  low, 

Prophesies  consummate  day ; 
How  the  little  arc  before  us 
Proves  the  perfect  circle  o'er  us." 

,  again,  in  the  "  Reign  of  Law  "  :  — 

"  We  may  not  hope  to  read 
Nor  comprehend  the  whole, 
Or  of  the  law  of  things 

Or  of  the  law  of  soul ; 
Among  the  eternal  stars 

Dim  perturbations  rise ; 
And  all  the  searchers'  search 
Does  not  exhaust  the  skies ; 
He  who  has  framed  and  brought  us  hither 
Holds  in  his  hands  the  whence  and  whither. 

**  Then,  though  the  sun  go  up 
His  beaten  azure  way, 
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God  may  fulfil  his  thought 

And  bless  his  world  to-day ;. 
Beside  the  law  of  things 

The  law  of  mind  entbronei 
And,  for  the  hope  of  all, 
Reveal  Himself  in  One ; 
Himself  the  way  that  leads  us  thither, 
The  All-in-all,  the  Whence  and  Whither." 

Perhaps  the  reader,  like  the  critic,  will  feel  an  uncomfortable 
doubt  whether  this  is,  as  poetry  or  as  logic,,  quite  satisfactory.  He 
unconsciously  feels  that  his  argumentative  powers  are  challenged,  and 
he  follows  the  train  of  reasoning  at  the  cost  of  the  poetic  sentiment 
As  a  matter  of  poetic  instinct,  one  can  join  in  the  lament  that 
"  Great  Pan  is  dead,"  or  can  rejoice  in  the  promise  that  "  The  world's 
great  age  begins  anew " ;  but  one  cannot  cast  the  balance  between 
materialism  and  religion,  with  a  demonstration  of  orthodox  faith  as 
the  result,  except  at  the  cost  of  poetic  fervor.  For  this  reason,  per- 
haps, the  larger  number  of  readers  have  seemed  to  prefer  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  hymns  to  his  philosophic  poetry,  and  critics  will  probably 
acquiesce  in  the  popular  decision.  Let  us  cite,  for  example,  ''The 
City  of  God":  — 

**  O  thou  not  made  with  hands, 
Not  throned  above  the  skies, 
^or  waird  with  shining  walls, 
Nor  framed  with  stones  of  price. 
More  bright  than  gold  or  gem, 
God's  own  Jerusalem  I 

"  Where'er  the  gentle  heart 
Finds  courage  from  above ; 
W^here'er  the  heart  forsook 
Warms  with  the  breath  of  love ; 

Where  faith  bids  fear  depart, 

City  of  God,  thou  art. 

'*  Where  in  life's  common  ways 
W*iih  cheerful  feet  we  go ; 
When  in  his  steps  we  tread 
Who  trod  the  way  of  woe ; 

Where  He  is  in  the  heart, 

City  of  God,  thou  art." 

Or,  again,  "  The.  King's  Messenger  "  :  — 

'*  He  goes  in  silence  through  the  crowd : 
A  veil  is  o'er  his  &ce ; 
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Yet  wbere  but  once  his  eyes  are  turned 

There  is  an  empty  space. 
The  irhispering  throngs  divide  and  stir ;  — 
T  b  he  I  't  is  the  King's  Messenger  1 

*<  We  may  perforce  buy  off  the  thought, 
Or  stifle  or  ignore ; 
The  day  at  last  irill  come  on  us 

When  day  will  come  no  more : 
When  on  the  spaces  of  the  sky 
^  We  hardly  lift  a  wearied  eye ; 

''  When  Science  folds  her  hands  and  sighs. 

And  cannot  bridge  the  abyss ; 
And  That,  which  once  scem'd  life,  seems  naught 

Before  the  enormous  This ; 
All  days,  all  deeds,  all  passions  past 
Shrunk  to  a  pin's  point  in  the  vast ;  — 

''  Then  face  to  face  to  meet  the  King 
Behii&d  his  messenger  I " 

Or,  if  doubt  must  be  expressed  and  faith  stimulated,  the  lines  on 
"  Faith  and  Light "  are  full  of  delicate  feeling  :  — 

**  Thou  ssyst,  'Take  up  the  cross, 
O  Man,  and  follow  me ' : 
The  night  is  black,  the  feet  are  slack. 
Yet  im  would  follow  thee. 

**  Dim  tracts  of  time  divide 
Those  golden  days  from  me ; 
Thy  voice  comes  strange  o'er  years  of  change ; 
How  can  I  follow  thee  ? 

'*  Unchanging  law  binds  all. 
And  Nature  all  we  see ; 
Thou  art  a  star,  far  off,  too  far, 
Too  far  to  follow  thee  I 

^  Ah,  sense-bound  heart  and  blind  I 

Is  naught  but  what  we  see  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 

We  can  quote  no  more.  Some  of  Mr.  Palgrave^s  smaller  pieces, 
like  the  **  Heine  d* Amour,"  have  already  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
American  press,  and  are  sufficiently  familiar  to  the  public.  But 
wherever  his  volumes  are  opened,  the  reader  will  find  the  same  sub- 
dued, self-restrained  style,  the  same  harmony  of  parts,  the  same  care 
in  execution,  the  same  refinement  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  masculine  strength  which  has  its  own  pecu- 
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liar  modes  of  expression.  We  \irill  not  venture  to  fix  Mr.  Pa1gniTe*8 
precise  place  in  the  splendid  array  of  British  singers,  but  at  least  he 
belongs  to  a  school  which  can  hardly  produce  anything  but  what  we 
must  all  be  grateful  to  hove. 


4.  —  1.  Die  Ahnen,     Roman  von  Gustav  Frettao.     Zweite  Abthei- 

lung  :  Das  Nest  der  Zaunkonige,     Verlag  von  S.  Hirzel.     Leipzig, 

1874.     Boston  :  Schoenhof  and  Moeller. 
2.  Die  Ahnen,     Roman  von  Gustav  Frettao.     Dritte  Abtheilung: 

Die  •Briider  vom  deutschen  Hattse.     Verlag  von  S.  Uirzel.       Leipzig, 

1874.     Boston  :  Schoenhof  and  Moeller. 

The  appearance  of  the  third  and  fourth,  or,  according  to  the  less 
accurate  chronology  of  the  book-trade,  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
Frey tag's  ambitious,  novel,  Our  Forefathers,  may  well  be  accounted 
the  greatest  event  of  the  past  year  in  the  Gorman  world  of  letters.* 
It  will  ever  remain  a  significant  fact  that  just  at  this  moment,  when 
Germany  has  reached  an  eminence  of  power  unattained  in  her  pre- 
vious history  since  the  time  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  her  noted  authors 
turn  their  eyes,  in  retrospect,  toward  the  records  of  her  ancient  glory, 
and,  by  a  process  of  historic  evolutions,  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  empire  is  but  the  inevitable  climax,  the  logi- 
cal fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  past  centurie^  We  have  no  direct 
manifesto  from  the  present  author,  announcing  that  this  has  been  his 
purpose  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  clear,  fnim  internal  evidence,  that  he 
writes  always  with  a  side  glance  at  the  world  of  to-day,  and  with  a 
keen  patriotic  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  trace  the  traditional  virtues 
of  the  Fatherland  into  remote  ages.  Deutsche  Treue,  deutsche  Einfalt, 
and  deut^die  Liebe  are  ever-recurring  refrains  in  these  tales,  and  the 
characters  who  figure  prominently  upon  the  stage  are  so  uniformly 
good  and  noble  as  almost  to  incline  us  to  the  belief  that,  if  falsehood, 
knavery,  and  vagabondism  did  exist  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  must 
either  have  been  confined  to  the  lower  strata  of  society,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  claimed  their  sole  domain  among  the  nations  of  non- 
Germanic  origin.  To  be  sure,  one  typical  rogue  is  introduced  in  Die 
BruJer  vom  deutschen  Hause^  and  another  in  Dcu  Nest  der  Zaunko- 
nige ;  and  their  wickedness  serves  to  set  off  in  agreeable  relief  the 
universal  amiability  of  their  compatriots.  This  patriotic  optimism, 
however,  is  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  modem  novel,  and  in  tlie  pres- 


*  Tho  two  first  parts  of  tho  present  series,  "  Ingo  **  and  "  lagralmnp"  were  no- 
ticed in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1874. 
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i  OMe  it  ia  K  unobtrusive,  and  bo  coustautly  reBtruint^l  b^  the 

Mhor's  artistic  b«dso  and  oatural  good  taste,  that  we  should  be  far 
Crom  pronouticing  it  a  blomisb. 

Siniju  WaUer  Scott,  ho  to  speak,  invented  tho  bistorical  novel,  he 
hns  found  imitators  iu  almost  all  European  countrios  ;  but  these  imi- 
tatora.  although  their  tlieniea  were  cihosen  from  the  histories  of  their 
own  respective  nationalities,  found  it  difficult  to  aasert  their  literary 
independence,  and  were  coufitautly  oppressed  by  the  intellectual  su- 
premacy of  their  master.  The  very  couseiousneBs  that  something 
quite  beyond  their  reach  had  been  achieved  in  the  department  of  ht- 
erature  in  which  they  labored  must  have  hindered  the  free  unfolding 
of  their  powers,  or,  what  ia  atill  worse,  led  to  defiant  mannerism  and 
excesses  of  aH'ected  independence.  A  most  striking  illustration  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  career  of  a  very  remarkable  author,  who  died 
Bonie  four  years  ago  in  Germany.  VVillibald  Aleiia  wore  the  mask 
<if  Walter  Scott  so  long  and  so  successfully  that  his  public  refused 
to  reccigiiiie  his  own  features  when  finally  he  threw  the  mask  away, 
and  revealed  his  tnio  physiognomy.  His  first  romance,  "  Wallad- 
tuor,"  which  appeared  nnonj-niously  in  tho  year  1823.  imitated  so 
deiterously  Scott's  uian!ier  in  landscape  and  •jrnre  painting,  that  the 
majority  of  readers  really  mistook  it  for  a  work  of  the  "  Great  Un- 
known." But  when  the  author,  having  at  length  been  roused  to  a 
consciousnesa  of  his  own  strength,  in  hia  novel '"  Cabanis  "  attempted 
to  shake  off  tho  self-imposed  yoke,  he  found  to  his  grief  that  tho  rep- 
ntation  he  had  gaiued  as  an  imitator  made  the  public  iinwilliug  to 
recognise  in  him  a  genius  of  independent  worth.  His  numerous 
roraanoes,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  early  history  of  the  Mark  Branden- 
bur;g,  display  a  snpernbundance  of  humor  and  imaginativeness,  and  a 
power  of  characterization  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  a  dozen 
ordinary  novel-writers ;  but  they  seem  somewhat  lacking  in  that 
dramatic  enmestnesa  which  only  a  primarj'  inspiration  can  enkindle  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  invisible  presence  of  the  great  Scotchman  eierta 
.1  dampening  influence  upon  the  author,  and  couatantly  beguiles  tho 
reader  into  unfair  comparisons. 

Noverthelesa,  the  fait  remains  that  Willibuld  Alexis  has  produced 
some  really  meritorious  work  iu  tho  department  of  literature  which 
Freytng  has  now  chosen  for  his  own,  and  he  may  justly  \ie  honored  aa 
tiie  lattor'a  predeceaaur.  With  Achim  von  Aruim,  who  preceded  Ixith, 
Iiiatory  merely  served  as  a  convenient  drapery  wherewith  to  clothe  his 
romaotia  sprites  aud  hobgoblins  ;  and  Spindler  and  Hauff  for  a  brief 
s{ittce  of  time  raised  their  heads  above  the  crowd,  only  to  lapse  again 
into  inevitable  oblivion.     If  popularity  be  the  test  of  merit,  then  per- 
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haps  Louise  Miihlbach  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned  among  thoBe 
who  have  dabbled  in  historical  uovel-writing  ;  but  her  German  heroesi 
her  Frederics  and  Josephs,  belong  to  that  transcendental  realm  where 
character,  costume,  and  local  coloring  vanikih,  or  serve  merely  as  play- 
things for  the  author's  sovereign  caprice 

Frejtag  enters  the  arena  where  these  variously  endowed  predeces- 
sors have  tilted  and  fought  before  him,  like  one  of  his  own  sturdy 
Teuton  knights,  serene  and  confident  in  spirit,  and  well  equipped  to 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Instead  of  simply  appropriat- 
ing the  results  of  Walter  Scott's  antiquarian  studies  (for  the  Middle 
Ages  have  a  certain  uniform  complexion,  which  is  recognizable  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  Scotland),  he  has  chosen  the  safer  method  of 
treading  the  same  laborious  way  that  Walter  Scott  trod,  and  his 
Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  published  serially  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  shows  a  thoroughness  of  research  and  historic  insight 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Niebuhr  or  a  Mommsen.  In  fact, 
the  comparison  with  Mommsen  is  by  no  means  a  strained  one  ;  we  have 
frequently  wondered  whether  the  Roman  historian  is  primarily  a  poet 
{Dichter)  or  a  scholar,  for  his  characterizations  of  men  like  Sylla  or 
Cicero  appear  to  require  no  lesS  poetiV5  construct iveness  than  schol- 
arly sense  and  ingenuity.  In  Freytag  we  find  the  same  duality  of 
nature,  the  same  happy  combination  of  the  poet  and  the  scholar; 
only  in  him  the  poet  prevails  and  the  scholar  is  subordinate,  while 
with  Mommsen  the  case  is  reversed.  Again,  as  the  latter  has  infused 
into  the  dead  civilization  of  Rome  a  new,  vividly  pulsating  life,  so  the 
former  has  reanimated  and  individualized  the  German  Empire  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  interest  of  the  present 
series  of  novels  does  not  rest  merely  in  the  complications  of  the  plots. 
The  text  of  history,  as  we  study  it  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  is  apt 
to  present  numerous  Idcunce  ;  we  read  al)out  wars,  and  heroes,  and  con- 
stitutions, and  store  our  memories  with  a  multitude  of  detached  and 
colorless  facts ;  but  our  knowledge,  in  the  main,  remains  abstract, 
and  under  the  old  system  of  teaching,  at  least,  it  soon  crystallized 
itself  into  certain  cheap  moral  lessons  which,  holding  good  in  indi- 
vidual lives,  were  supposed  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  lives  of 
nations.  At  all  events,  the  really  strong  and  fruitful  impressions 
derived  from  this  kind  of  study  could  easily  be  numbered.  With  the 
improved  text-books  of  the  last  decade,  and  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  lecture  system  in  our  colleges,  the  result  is,  probably,  more 
proportionate  to  the  labor  expended ;  but  the  historical  novel,  if  writ- 
ten with  the  minute  scholarly  conscientiousness  which  Freytag  dis- 
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plajB,  still  has  its  mission,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  this  new  phase  , 
of  the  novel  which  he  has  been  the  first  to  develop  has  given  it  a 
mission  which  it  could  not  formerly  boast.  Freytag's  romances,  in  a 
manner,  clothe  the  dead  skeleton  of  chronology  and  statistics  with 
living  flesh  and  blood  ;  they  give  it  a  form  and  a  distinct  physiognomy, 
and  make  it  breathe  and  move  in  our  presence. 

No  doubt,  the  Waverley  novels  kindled  the  patriotic  fire  in  every 
Scotchman's  breast ;  but  the  author's  intense  romanticism  and  the 
supernatural  machinery  with  which  most  of  his  tales  are  encumbered 
must  have  lessened  their  historic  value.  Freytag's  narratives  move 
on  with  a  quiet,  natural  flow,  without  any  trace  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference ;  we  catch  various  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  legends  and  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  but  the  legendary  beings  remain  denizens  of 
their  own  invisible  world,  and  exert  no  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  dramatis  persorue.  And  we  hold  this  to  be  a  most 
significant  circumstance.  Hitherto,  either  because  Walter  Scott  set 
the  example,  or  because  we  have  once  become  accustomed  to  regard 
past  centuries  as  so  far  removed  from  our  own  sphere  of  being,  the 
historical  romance  has,  as  it  were,  derived  its  light  from  another  sun 
than  our  own ;  twilight  or  moonlight  has  been  its  normal  illumina- 
tion ;  it  has  presented  a  vast  blank  which  the  novelist  might  populate 
according  to  his  pleasure,  an  empty  arena,  where  ghosts  and  sprites 
and  hobgoblins  might  gambol  to  their  hearts'  cont<;nt.  In  other  words, 
romanticism,  in  its  specific  sense  of  a  school  in  literature,  has  hitherto 
reigned  supreme  in  this  branch  of  letters.  That  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley held  allegiance  to  its  banner  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the 
same  may  be  asserted^of  almost  every  one  of  his  more  prominent 
successors.  Willibald  Alexis,  in  spite  of  the  disfavor  into  which  the 
school  had  fallen  at  the  time  of  his  appearance,  delights  in  wraiths 
and  fantastic  apparitions,  A  la  T.  A.  Hoffmann.  B.  S.  Ingemann,  in 
Denmark,  has  a  similar  predilection  for  elves  and  ghosts  ;  and  Victor 
Hugo,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  romanticism  in  France,  creates, 
after  a  pattern  of  his  own  invention,  monsters  like  Han  the  Ice- 
lander, Bug  Jargal,  or  Quasimodo,  who  can  claim  no  kinship  with  any 
known  species  of  beings,  either  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth.  But  now 
comes  Freytag  and  breaks  with  these  worn-out  traditions,  and  with 
him,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  "  Our  Forefathers,"  the  historical  novel 
takes  a  new  departure ;  it  throws  all  its  doors  and  windows  wide 
open,  and  lets  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  clear  light  of  heaven  ;  it  brushes 
off  its  traditional  cobwebs,  and  chases  away  the  owls  and  bats  and 
other  goblins  of  night  which  housed  in  its  deserted  towers.  It  is  the 
realism  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  invaded  the  graveyard 
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of  the  dead  centuries^  and  the  ezcaYationSy  bo  far  as  they  have  pro- 
ceeded, have  enabled  us  to  reconstruct,  with  delightful  accaracj, 
many  a  picturesque  bit  of  mediseval  life. 

Das  Nest  dtr  Zaunkonige  (The  Nest  of  the  Wrens)  opens  with 
the  year  1003,  and  derives  its  title  from  a  fable  which  is  told  in  the 
course  of  the  story,  and  which  is  said  to  find  its  application  on  the 
descendants  of  Ingo  and  Ingraban.  The  family  have  now  grown  to 
great  wealth  and  power,  and  have  through  all  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence ;  while  other  knights 
swear  allegiance  to  minor  princes,  and  unite  together  into  guilds  for 
mutual  protection  or  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  and  oppressing  their 
weaker  neighbors,  the  heroes  of  Ingersleben  stand  alone  in  proud 
isolation,  recognizing  no  master  but  the  emperor.  They  are  therefore 
called  Zaunkonige  (literally,  kings  of  a. hedge),  and  are  regarded  with 
fear  and  envy  by  those  who  have  chosen  the  easier  lot  of  protection 
or  servitude. 

Immo,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  Irmfried, 
has  from  his  birth  been  set  apart  by  his  parents  for  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  and  is  being  educated  by  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  St. 
Wigbert.  He  is  a  wild  and  unruly  youth,  and  relieves  the  tedium  of 
his  monastic  life  by  playing  bold  pranks  upon  those  of  the  monks 
who  happen  to  displease  him.  The  entire  country  is  at  that  time 
divided  in  civil  war  between  the  two  candidates  for  the  crown,  and  in 
the  convent  the  abbot,  Beruheri,  takes  part  w^th  the  rightful  king, 
Henry  XL,  while  the  rebellious  overseer,  Tutilo,  openly  supports  the 
pretender,  Duke  Ernst  of  Babenberg.  Once,  during  the  harvest 
feast,  while  Immo  is  riding  over  the  fields  with  the  gate-keeper,  Hug- 
bald,  they  are  both  attacked  by  the  warriors  of  Count  Gerhard,  an  old 
enemy  of  St.  Wigbert,  who  takes  advantage  of  the  lawlessness  of  the 
times  to  deprive  the  convent  of  a  tract  of  laud  which  his  father  had 
reluctantly  sacrificed  in  order  to  get  safely  through  purgatory.  After 
a  desperate  struggle  Immo  and  Hugbald  are  overpowered,  and  are  led 
as  prisoners  to  the  count's  castle.  Count  Gerhard  (a  very  life-like 
character,  by  the  way,  and  a  superb  type  of  the  cunning,  rapacious, 
mediaeval  noble)  is  pleased  with  Immo's  youthful  fearlessness,  and  at 
length  grants  him  a  seat  at  his  own  table,  at  the  side  of  his  only 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Hildegard.  The  ecclesiastical  gown,  however, 
does  not  prevent  the  young  scholar  from  falling  in  love  with  Hilde- 
gard, nor  does  it  prevent  her  from  returning  his  afiection.  When 
Immo  is  finally  released  from  his  captivity  and  returns  to  the  convent, 
he  finds  the  brethren  in  open  rebellion  against  their  abbot.  After  a 
very  stormy  scene  in  the  church,  during  which  he  swings  the  lash 


IOTW  his  old  enemy,  Tiitilo,  he  ib  sent  as  the  nhbol's  trusted  messeu- 
«r  to  King  Henry,  and  on  tbe  way  viKits  his  old  hume  in  Tluiriugia. 
■ere  liis  five  brothere,  to  whom  his  iutenliou  of  abandouing  his  cleri- 
k  caroei'  is  anylhing  Init  welcome,  give  liim  a  very  uool  reception, 
■d  even  his  fund  mother  is  scandalicod  iit  his  worldly  temper  and 
■i  unwilliiigiicBB  to  yield  to  her  wishes.  The  only  oroature  which  is 
pdisguinedly  liappy  At  his  return  is  (mirabile  dictu)  an  old  domestic 
wane  ;  it  cries  aloud  for  joy,  makes  an  estraordinary  geeturo  bb  If  it 
would  embrace  the  youn^;  heir  of  the  house,  and  then  performs  »  solo 
daniie  to  the  utter  oatoninhnient  of  the  assembled  beus  and  ducks. 
And,  considering  the  fsct  that  Immo  has  been  away  from  his  hotoe 
for  seven  yearn,  we  lake  this  to  be  a  very  singular  display  of  emotian 
on  the  part  of  a  bird.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  we  can  recall  in 
which  the  author  has  mode  hiui»elf  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration  ;  and 
R  the  present  case  wo  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  Having  spoken  his 
Ind  freely  regarding  his  future  intentions,  and  met  with  violent  op- 
baition  from  all  sides,  Immo  departs  in  wmth  from  his  family,  gathers 
B  small  flock  of  Thuringinn  volunteers,  and  hustens  to  join  King 
On  the  rood  he  falls  in  with  Count  Gerhard,  who  has 
rtcd  out  with  n  similar  purpose  ;  on  leumiug,  however,  that  the 
g's  trensury  has  been  captured  by  the  enemy,  the  count  begins  to 
'  in  his  allegiance,  and  ends  with  supporting  the  pretender. 
>  proceeding  on  his  march,  Immo  has  a  nightly  interview  with 
[Ddeganl,  and  receives  from  her  lips  the  sweet  assurance  of  her  love. 
vNow  follfiws  a  long  hut  very  animated  narrative  of  Immo's  career 
f  s  WArrior,  vnried  now  imd  then  with  vivid  pictures  of  court  and 
Inp  life,  which,  in  tlicir  exquisite  finish  and  their  minute  attention 
^  details,  seem  to  combine  the  esceltencoB  of  Meiasonuier  and  the 
miah  ptnrt  school.     The  Thuringian  hero  finds  occasion  to  perform 

r  the  king  certain  important  services,  and  ouce  even  saves  his  life  ; 

but  nil  the  advantages  which  his  fidelity  and  devotion  have  gained 
him  he  again  forfeits  by  an  imprudent  but  generous  attempt  to  save 
III  the  life  of  Connt  Gerhard,  who  has  been  captured  and  condemned  to 
JH^MTer  death  as  a  traitor.  ^Iien  the  last  remnant  of  the  hostile  army 
^^^■a  been  scattered,  Immo  betakes  himself  to  distant  Itinda,  where  for 
^^^nny  years  he  roams  about,  carrying  on  an  independent  warfare 
^^T^inst  pirates  and  heathen  barbarians ;  but  on  learning  that  his 
belo»ed,  according  to  the  king's  and  her  ftither's  wish,  is  to  take  the 
veil,  he  hastens  back  to  his  home,  is  reconciled  with  his  brothers,  and 
pith  their  aid  carries  her  nway  fhim  the  fortified  city  of  Erfurt,  and  con- 
lals  hat  in  one  of  the  castles  belonging  to  the  family.  The  king,  at 
I  archbishop's  request  and  that  of  Connt  Gerhard,  whom  ia  the 
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meanwhile  he  has  pardoned,  goes  to  Thuringia  to  panish  the  outrage ; 
but,  in  the  last  moment,  when  the  generosity  of  Immo's  past  conduct 
toward  himself,  as  well  as  the  villany  of  the  count,  is  brongbt  to 
light,  a  combination  of  political  and  personal  reasons  induces  him  to 
pardon  the  culprit,  who  henceforth  Lives  in  happiness  with  his  bride. 

Die  Briider  vom  deutsdien  Haiue  carries  the  familj  of  Ingo  and 
Ingrabau  down  into  the  thirteenth  century,  and  recounts  the  fortunes 
of  Immo's  descendant,  Ivo,  a  valiant  knight,  crusader,  and  Minne- 
singer of  that  rich  and  glorious  era  when  the  Hohcnstaufens  made  the 
German  name  feared  throughout  Europe  and  the  Orient.  We  shall 
Bot  undertake  to  trace  connectedly  the  complications  of  the  plot, 
but  rather  call  attention  to  the  separate  scenes  which,  for  their  his- 
toric grandeur  or  their  literary  excellence,  may  appear  to  us  to  deserve 
special  commendation.  The  plots,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  outlines 
we  have  already  given  of  the  three  iirst  parts  of  the  series,  hardly 
distinguish  themselves  from  those  of  a  hundred  other  romances  of 
past  and  present  times ;  but  the  intensely  sympathetic  feeling,  bom 
of  the  author's  long  and  affectionate  familiarity  with  the  life  which  be 
depicts,  the  delicate  moderation  in  the  use  of  his  colors,  and  the  fine 
artistic  temper  which  breathes  through  his  tales  like  an  all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere,  these,  and  many  kindred  traits  which  are  almost 
too  subtle  for  analysis,  do  by  no  means  abound  in  the  ordinary 
novel  of  the  day,  and  may  well  give  Freytag  a  right  to  be  ranked 
among  those  who  claim  the  title  of  novelist  or  romancer  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu, 

Ivo  is,  like  his  ancestors,  an  independent  lord  in  the  Thuringian 
district,  brave,  proud,  and  liberal  to  a  fault,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
fair  sex,  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  devoted  servant 
of  one  mistress  or  Herrin,  for  whose  glory  he  wastes  the  greater  part 
of  his  fortune,  and  commits  various  other  chivalrous  follies.  No 
doubt,  Freytag  has  modelled  this  part  of  his  hero's  exploits  on  the 
career  of  the  Minnesinger  Ulrich  von  Liechtenstein,  to  whose  auto- 
biography, entitled  Fraucndienst,  he  is  evidently  indebted  for  a  few 
of  his  incidents.  To  be  sure,  Ivo  does  not  drink  the  water  in  which 
the  Countess  von  Meran  has  washed  her  hands,  nor  does  he  cut  off  his 
fingers  or  a  part  of  his  lips  to  please  her ;  but  his  tournaments  and 
adventures  in  quest  of  the  mantle  occasionally  remind  one  of  the 
similar  follies  of  the  Quixotic  Minnesinger.  And  still,  although  we 
can  afford  to  smile  at  these  follies,  the  author  has  drawn  them  suffi- 
ciently near  to  our  own  line  of  vision  to  enlist  our  liveliest  sympathy ; 
we  watch'  with  a  fascinated  gaze  the  bustle  and  din  of  the  tourney, 
we  hear  the  clank  of  the  arms  of  the  contending  knights,  and  we  draw 
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b  of  relief  T» hen,  in  the  fionl  tilt,  tlie  last  piece  for  the  proisious 
lent  tias  beea  obtained  and  the  mall  promise  redeemed. 

J  Freytng  liy  the  staudard  of  our  best  English  uoveliBts, 

e  forced  to  tuloiit  that  his  genius,  although  of  a  suffiuitintly  rara 

Hitj,  la  not  of  the  very  highest,     As  long  as  ho  deals  in  deHcrip- 

I,  he  ia  welluigh  uortvullud ;  the  idyllic  scene  of  the  Muy  festival 

li  the  dance  of  Fridenm  and  tlie  villagers,  Ivo's  joiirnsjj'  throHgh 

■,  and  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  are  all  superb  picttires,  and  well 

worthy  of  a  great  artiat ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  pervaded  with  an 
inteuaely  nicdia^al  feeling  which  makes  them  tenfold  quaint  and  de- 
lightful.    We  have  been  accustomed  to  r^ard  Victor  Hugo  as  a  very 
julfnt  delineator  of  the  ItonaisBanue,  a  verdict  which  no  reader  of  his 
(  J)amr  de  Pari*  will  feel  inclined  (o  dispute.     But  in  dealing 
ith  the  Middle  Ages  his  manner  is  greatly  inferior  tu  that  of  his 
Q  successor.    He  constantly  endeavors  to  emphasize  the  contrast 
^tweeu  our  own  century  and  the  ages  which  have  preceded  it ;  he 
Kjuently  goes  far  out  of  bis  way  to  aeelc  those  very  features  in  the 
e  of  the  past  which  must  remove  it  aa  far  as  possible  fivun  tlie  sphere 
Town  oompre  hens  ion,  or,  as  Julian  Schmidt  puta  it,  he  regards 
Uy  those  features  as  characteristic  of  a  past  period  which  are  inipos- 
Freytag  pursues  a  methi^d  diametrically  opposite 
y  this;  bo  avoids  glaring  contrasts,  be  strives  to  make  his  tales 
i  by  their  human  interest,  and  draws  into  prommonce 
i  traits  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  hia  heroes  which  prove  the 
tycbological  unity  of  the  race  tlirough  all  the  changes  of  time.    And, 
ns  awakening  our  sympathy  by  touching  kindred  chorda  in  our 
Irn  bosoms,  he,  quite  ai  pau/tnt  and  without  appearing  to  obtrude 
L  upon  us,  reveals  to  us  all  the  picturesque  qualntoees  of  the  past, 
I  makes  us  share  it  as  contemporaries,  instead  of  permittmg  us  to 
lod  aloof  as  wondering  strangers. 
I  Merits  like  these  ought  certainly  to  be  sufficient  to  recommend  our 
tthor  to  the  attention  of  the  public  at  largo,  even  beyond  the  boun- 
Iries  of  his  own  land  and  nation.     And  still  it  involves  no  ineonsia- 
locy  when,  in  spite  of  this  high  verdict,  we  hesitate  to  rank  him 
tong  the  very  foremost  writers  of  our  day.     His  forte  seems  to  be 
I  bis  power  of  restraint  rather  than  in  the  largeness  of  his  resources  ; 
8  especially  noticeable  that  the  number  of  his  types  is  limited,  and 
a  greater  uniformity  of  character  prevails  among  the  descendants 
k  Ji^  and  lugrabau  than  their  common  ancestry  seems  to  warrant. 
Btey  are  all  embodimants  of  the  same  traditional  Oennan  virtues, 
I,  although  they  all  appear  with  the  costume  and  manners  of  their 
Mtive  centuries,  the  original  physiognomy  ia  still  plainly  visible. 
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&nd  this  phj'siDgiidmj  ia  not  strongly  enuii^li  uidividukliied  t«  » 
tain  from  volume  to  volume  the  readur'e  fiul.h  nurl  int«rat  i 
manifold  perfectiooa.      Again,  Freytag  does  not  pomcst  the  bcnlH 
of  mastei'S  like  Tourgti^neff  and  Ueui;ge  Kliut  to  mnke  k  cb*rBd<l 
living  nnd,  as  it  were,  IxHlily  preitcut  before  ub  witb  a  taw  lioM  aaf 
unerring  strokes ;  be  nevur  startles  ub  by  tbuise  swift  flzuihea  of  lliut 
whicb,  like  flaslioaof  ligbtning,  suddenly  reveal  to  us  tbe  wliolebiddl 
economy  of  a  soul,  even  to  its  deepest  recesses.    He  rather  fiui^ca  fai 
cbaractcrs  gradually,  rounds  them  slowly  and  raisseiontioaslf,  nnd  tl 
result  is  always  good,  and  sometimes  even  excdlent.     But  there  ■ 
mauy  degrees  of  excellonue,  and  au  autbtr  may  well  be  great,  en 
though  he  be  neither  a  Tourgueneff  nor  a  George  Eliot. 


6.  —  Forlff  r«rrj  of  Ameriam  Life.     By  T.  L  NlCBOM,  M.  R 
mans,  Green,  ct:  Co.     London.     1874. 

Tbis  is  the  work  of  aa  American  writing  for  an  Kngliah  puUic,  ll 
Bpeoial  public,  moreover,  of  the  "Saturday  Review"  and  "Spccuun*,! 
from  which  favorable  notices  are  quoted.     The  rcHiiltof  this  c 
tion  of  American  author  and  British  public  is  in  many  ways 
The  account  of  America,  its  inhabilants,  and  their  mauuen  otid  t 
toms,  would  agree  pretty  well  wi^h  that  which,  in  the  oonocptioo  d 
the  "  Saturday  Review,"  is  to  be  expected  from  an  American, 
characterized  by  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  lh«  m 
general  tone  of  affection,  which  distinguishes  the  Americaj 
of  that  periodical.     Yet,  withal,  the  author  is  a  typical  Atncrican  c(M 
certain  class,  and  his  book,  though  seasoned  with  plenty  of  abUM  i 
the  British  palate,  embodies  the  generally  received  notions  of 
Dr.  Nichols  may  be  best  described  as  one  of  our  aelf-made  ri 
species  is  a  familiar  one  on  this  side  of  the  water.     They  are  the  a 
of  slight  education,  plenty  of  mother  wit,  with  great  capabilities  ■ 
tumiug  their  hand  to  everything,  and  of  succeeding  pretty  wcU  ii 
struggle  for  existence.     They  are  the  men  who,  like  our  author,  s 
of  Niagara  aa  a  "  big  thing,"  and  glory  in  the  general  "  bignesa " 
everything ;  who  believe  our  government  to  be  the  finest  the  i 
ever  saw,  our  people  the  most  peculiar  people,  living  under  I 
different  conditiona  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  "Bclf-in 
man  infinitely  the  finest  of  all  living  creatures.     Yet  it  k  onlf  jui 
to  Dr.  Nichols  to  say  that  he  finds  fault  enough,  especially  with  ( 
government. 

When  the  War  of  the  Kebellion  broke  out,  and  the  "  mililar;  d 
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ism  "  of  Mr.  Seward  was  installed  at  Washington,  flio  Preface  tella  ua 
tliat  tbc  atithof  "one  day  in  a  small  aailtng  aluop,  avoiding  tliii  lai^B 
pat.-keta  nnd  etefttiiprs  which  were  watched  by  the  police,  glided  down 
the  buy  past  Fort  Lnfnyette,  —  the  Federal  Bastilo,  —  pnst  the  watch- 
dog wai'- steamer  in  the  Narrows,  and  the  spires  of  New  York,  etc.,  dis" 
appeared  bclnw  the  horiimi.  Aud  our  little  company  all  breathed, 
I  think,  more  froL'ly  when  we  saw  only  the  bright  heaTen*  above  ua 
and  the  blue  waters  around  ns."  The  author  evidently  had  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Mayflower  in  mind  when  he  penned  this  pRs- 
Eittre  ;  but,  inasiuuoh  ad  he  had  once  been  sub-editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  be  cartainly  exercised  a  considerable  degree  of  self-control.  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  flight  were  the  "  military  despotisn)  "  aforesaid, 
suppression  of  tlio  freedom  of  the  press,  very  galling  to  an  editor  of 
the  Herald,  and  a  general  habit  which  existed  of  shooting  Derao- 
cmta  at  sight  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  After  this  hairbreadth 
escape  our  author  found  himself  in  England  in  the  somowhnt  novel 
character  of  aa  American  political  refugoe,  dependent  on  his  pen  for 
support.  To  this  oonjunction  of  circumatunoes  we  owe  "  Forty  Yeara 
of  Americau  Life." 

The  first  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  aoeouut  of  the  author's  boy- 
lnnA  in  New  Hampshire,  and  his  surroundings  natural  and  social. 
All  this  appears  to  bo  true  and  reasonable.  The  bulk  of  the  hook  is 
ilevoted  to  travels  in  the  United  States,  and  phenomena  natural,  re- 
hiiious.  and  social.  This  portion  of  the  book  is  light  and  sketchy, 
and  at  times  very  readable.  Descriptions  of  the  Southern  States  are 
l^euerally  very  good.  But  this  is  marred  by  the  love  of  "  bigness  " 
iilready  mentioned.  Strings  of  statistics  ou  every  conceivable  subject 
disfigure  every  chapter.  The  extent  of  country,  the  rapidity  of  growth 
in  population,  the  glories  of  the  hotels  and  steamboats,  are  chronicled 
nt  length.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  author's  tastes  and 
mode  of  thought  than  the  delight  ho  takes  in  hotels  and  steam- 
boats. He  positively  revels  in  the  "  table  d'hfitea  "  of  the  "  first-class  " 
bot«lK,  with  their  hundreds  of  guests,  and  the  waiters  who  uncover 
the  dishes  with  mihtary  preatsion.  He  talks  about  the  "  luxury  "  of 
lii-  ateambeata  and  the  decorations  of  their  cabins  with  the  greatest 
:ithuBia«m.  One  is  continually  reminded  of  the  description  of  an 
I'jiglish  couutry-botise  in  nu  American  periodical,  where  the  author, 
hitvlug  ransacked  the  language  to  do  justice  to  its  splendor,  wound  up 
by  aaying,  "  In  short,  it  was  aa  beautiful  aa  one  of  our  first-clasa 
AmoricoH  hotels." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a  brief  account  of  our 
;.:3Wry.     The  amazing  superficiality  of  Americans  like  Dr.  Nichols  is 
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painfully  prominent,  and  gives  a  sad  idea  of  what  is  considered  edu- 
cation in  America.  It  is  said  that  John  Adams  and  Tom  Paine 
thought  alike  on  religious  matters,  that ''  Thomas  Paine  was  the  ac- 
tual leading  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution,"  without  whom  *'  Jef- 
ferson might  never  have  written  the  American  Magna  Charta,'*  that 
his  popular  tract  of  *'  Common  Sense  "  '*  was  the  truxapet-peal  Uiat 
awoke  the  Colonies  to  the  thought  of  independence."  In  more  modem 
times  we  arc  informed  that  '^  Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  a  great  man,  but 
an  able,  prudent,  and  safe  one,"  that  "  the  best  men  in  the  North 
kept  out  of  the  war,"  that  "  few  men  of  high  social  position  were  found 
in  the  army  either  as  officers  or  privates,"  that  the  cause  of  secession 
*'  was  the  long  course  of  insults,  wrongs,  and  outrages  "  heaped  by  the 
North  upon  the  South.  These  are  examples  taken  at  random.  Thej 
are  not  the  distortions  of  a  partisan ;  they  are  blunders. 

Room  is  found  for  many  stories,  all  more  or  less  amusing,  and  for 
adventures  which  befell  the  author.  One  of  the  best  is  the  story  cf 
the  Revolutionary  soldier  at  the  National  Convention,  who,  on  being 
appealed  to  by  the  orator  with,  "And  now,  my  venemble  friend, 
who  was  your  commander  1  under  what  general  did  you  serve  in  that 
great  struggle  for  freedom  aud  independence ) "  replied,  '^  General 
Burgoyne  ! " 

An  incident  in  the  author's  life  has  another  sort  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  a  controversy  which  roused  some  interest  and  more  ill- 
feeling  a  few  years  since  in  Boston.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remem- 
ber an  assault  made  by  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  on  the  memory  of  Mayor 
Lyman,  in  regard  to  his  behavior  at  the  time  of  the  Garrison  mob,  in 
the  year  1835.  The  correspondence  which  ensued  was  carried  onbj 
Mr.  Phillips  with  that  spirit  of  fairness,  truth,  and  courtesy  for  which 
he  is  remarkable.  Dr.  Nichols  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Garrison'a 
office  at  the  outbreak  of  the  riot,  and  witnessed  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. His  account  is  too  long  for  insertion ;  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  makes  clearer  what  was  already  well  known,  that  Mayor 
Lyman  behaved  with  great  courage  and  manliness,  and  saved  Mr. 
Garrison's  life  at  no  small  risk  to  his  own. 

The  book,  a9  a  whole,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  views  taken 
by  certain  Americans  of  their  country,  and  it  is  also  an  exam{^  of 
that  species  of  cant  which  has  made  us  so  ridiculous,  and  which  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  make  us  ridiculous  until  the  world  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  grow  wiser  and  less  self-conscious. 


■  6,  —  Hitttrire  de*  JnitUidioiui  polifiqitfs  <le  Vanciiime  France.    Par  Fra- 
^Ptki.  WB  Coulanoeb,  Mnltre  de  CoiiKreiicos  a  rfeole  normalo  aii- 
^P  {>#rieur&  —  PremiSre  partie  :  VEmpirtromnin.    LttOennaint.    La 
Roi/nuti  mirnvin^tnnf.     Paris  :  Hachette,      1875. 

It  is  pleasant  to  otFor  again  to  the  roaUers  of  tho  Xoith  Amortcan 
Itcview  a  work  of  M.  Fuatcl  do  Coulnngcs.  Tlioy  aro  already  well 
Hoijimtrited  nrith  the  Cite  Antique,  and  have  had  more  than  ona  occa- 
sion to  apiirecitite  the  reraarkuble  talent  with  whiuh  its  author  has 
oifilained  the  political  iiiBtimtions  of  antiquity.  Tho  learneii  pro- 
fessor DOIT  oSera  to  hia  rcadora  a  history  of  the  jiolitical  iiistitntiotiB 
of  ancient  Frnnue,  in  two  volumes ;  tiie  second,  which  is  to  contain 
the  feudal  regime,  will  appear  shortly.  The  first  part  of  this  impor- 
tant work,  embraced  iu  the  first  volume,  oftt't^  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man tx>nr|ucst  of  Oaul,  tho  oryflnization  of  that  oonquest,  its  uH'ects 
on  the  institutions  and  political  life  of  tiaul,  then  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  auuiety  which  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  national- 
ities, Gallic  and  Roman,  on  the  same  soil.  Passing  aftcrwanls  to  tiie 
Ucrmnns,  tlio  author  broadly  sketches  their  political  and  nuciol  condi- 
tion in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  studies  tho  causes  and  effects  of  the  inva- 
siona  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  after  showiTig  huw  it  became  possible 
for  a  Frankish  kingdom  to  establish  itself  in  Gaul,  ho  proceeds  to 
oiplain  ita  political  and  administrative  mechanism,  and  oIohcb  with  a 
picture  of  the  condition  of  persona  and  property  under  the  Merovin- 
gians. 

Our  notions  on  the  government  and  society  of  the  early  Gallic 
population,  are,  aa  most  school-boys  know,  sufhciently  hasy,  and  are 
likely  to  rcmaiu  so,  on  accoimt  of  the  very  small  number  of  original 
authorities  on  the  subject,  and  particidarly  on  account  of  the  quality 
f  tho  few  lliat  eiist.  For  while  loyally  rendering  unto  Cresar 
:  Ili.'  things  that  are  Ccesar's,  one  may  yet  be  allowed  to  tielieve  that 
Uie  Uistorj- of  those  distuiit  times  would  appear  differently  if  the 
tt.'Btimouy  of  the  historian -general  could  be  checked  off  by  compar- 
ison with  testimony  of  Gallic  origin.  This,  however,  isnottlie  place  for 
Biilijectiiig  Cti>sar  to  eross^i  ami  nation  (which  has  moreover  l«en  done 
elsewhere),  but  only  for  very  briefly  inquiring  whether  M.  de  Cou- 
langies  has  made  tJie  most  of  his  available  sources  of  information.  Ho 
has  drawn  Tory  well  th  -  distinctions  between  the  diHerent  forms  of 
government  existing  in  luo  eighty  states  of  Gaul.  Whilst  among 
some  uf  these  is  foinid  a  legitimate,  elected  king,  magistrate  for  life, 
at    once  limited    and  completed    by   a  senate,    among  others  roy- 
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alty  appears  as  an  extraordinary  resource,  and  most  often  as  the 
result  of  a  violent  usurpation;  while  among  otheFS  again  pover 
changes  hands,  every  year  brings  a  new  "  vergobrety**  with  powen 
more  extensive  than  those  of  the  king,  to  whom  in  time  of  war  is 
added  a  military  chief.  Society  is  aristocratic  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  druids.  There 
is  a  large  rural  and  a  very  small  city  population ;  there  are  many 
men  attached  to  the  soil  and  few  proprietors,  very  little  free  labor. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  supreme  magistrate  wu 
not  the  creation  of  popular  suffrage,  although  there  is  no  positive 
proof  of  this.  In  a  word,  as  the  author  well  says,  it  is  certain  thai 
''  la  liberty  politique  plus  que  la  liberty  civile,  et  Taristocratie  plus  que 
r^galit^,  forment  le  fond  de  ce  r^^e."  From  the  very  exaggeration  ef 
the  aristocratic  regime,  of  the  exclusive  sentiment  of  the  two  priv- 
ileged classes,  the  druids  and  the  nobles,  there  rose  an  institution, 
the  clientel,  which,  while  at  first  intended  only  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  necessities  of  the  inferior  classes,  afterwards  enabled  them 
to  play  a  political  part  of  the  first  importance.  On  the  oi^ganizatkn 
and  operation  of  these  clientels  M.  de  Ooulanges  gives  no  new  infor- 
mation. The  important  point  remains  still  undetermined,  whetbir 
this  was  the  centre  about  which  gathered  and  grew  that  jbMi 
spoken  of  by  the  few  Greek  and  Latin  authors  of  this  period,  whidi, 
according  to  Cassar,  maintained,  by  its  incessant  agitation,  trouble  in 
the  heart  of  almost  al]  the  Grallio  states  (civitates).  In  regaxd  to 
the  aspirations  and*the  acts  of  the  democratic  party  in  Gaul  we  are 
far  from  having  even  the  unsatisfactory  information  that  we  have  of 
the  early  ages  of  Roman  society.  One  whole  side  of  Gallic  life,  its  civil 
institutions,  still  stands  in  the  dark.  M.  de  Ooulanges  has  well 
shown  the  absence  of  any  clear  idea  of  a  common  country  among  the 
Gauls.  The  different  shades  in  the  governments,  the  haughty  sever 
ity  of  the  privileged  classes  which  did  not  prevent  their  free  accept- 
ance of  an  alien  rule,  the  division  into  a  great  number  of  states  in- 
cessantly agitated  by  the  plobs,  —  these  causes  are  sufficient  to  explain 
the  rapid  conquest  of  Crosar.  Th^  principal  personages  of  a  con- 
quered Gallic  people  averred  that  they  fought  in  spite  of  themselves, 
and  threw  the  responsibility  on  the  multitude, — a  fact  which  is  thrown 
into  strong  relief  by  the  author.  In  pages  stamped  with  the  calm 
philosophy  of  the  historian,  and  written  in  that  sober  and  el^ant 
style  to  which  the  Cith  Antique  has  accustomed  us,  M.  de  Ooulangei 
shows  how  little  solidity  was  at  the  bottom  of  those  Gallic  leagues  whidi 
were  organized  for  revolt  against  the  foreigner,  and  how  helpleM  the 
most  brilliant  personal  qualities  were  in  the  absence  of  strong  and 
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respected  public  inatitutiona.  "  U  man([Uftit  i  Vorciii^'etorix  ce  qui  est 
In  coDditiondBsucc^dnQslesgrnndeBgueireB  ;  il  lui  manquait  de com- 
mander it  une  nation  sans  partia.  Les  divisions  qui  existent  dans  iiiifl 
aocifit^aereproduiseiit  tottjoursdd  ijuelque  taijoo  daws  lesarmSeB.  Ellea 
Be  tradiiisent  daus  rimedecliaquesoldat  porrind^ision,  rindiaaiplioe, 
le  doiitci  la  d^fi&uce,  tout  ce  qui  paralyse  le  courage  ou  le  reiid  inutile." 
(ji.  36.)  "  Duns  Jes  grandus  giierres  et  en  i>r6seuce  des  invaaions,  le 
cuurage  persouiiel  ou  sert  preaque  do  rien.  C'est  la  force  des  institii- 
tiona  publiqiiea  et  la  discipline  socittle  qui  d^fendcnt  lea  natiuus.  Li 
oil  le  lien  politique  est  trop  fnitile,  I'iiiviuiou  a  pour  premier  offet  de 
dt'sorgnniser  le  corps  de  I'^tat,  de  troubler  les  csprits,  d'^giu'cr  les 
'  uraot^'es,  et  dans  lo  d^cudre  qu'elle  r^pand  elle  est  infailliblement 
■.  .■■torieuse."  (p.  43,)  Gaul  onco  oonquerod  did  uot  8e«k  to  free  her- 
-■..■if.  At  the  touch  of  Rome  she  trnnsformed  herself  socially,  Intel- 
ti^ctually,  aiid  rauterially.  These  are  known  facts  :  what  is  less  known 
is  bow  such  a  transform atiou  could  lie  accomplished  with  ft  rapidity 
which  has  in  it  sometliiug  of  the  murvelluua.  M.  de  Coulnnges,  it 
must  be  allowed,  is  not  difficult  ou  the  choice  of  rensons.  Certainly 
Druidisni  was  one  of  the  moat  vigorous  institiitious  of  Gallic  society, 
and  yet  he  does  not  eveu  attempt  to  explain  why  it  waa  that  Dmidism 
nfTured  ao  little  rcaistiuice  to  the  cant[ue8t.  The  cunversiou  of  the 
'•iLula,  we  Are  luld,  was  the  result  neither  of  the  requirements  of  tho 
■  iiqweror  nor  of  the  servility  of  tho  couqueri'd,  Tho  Cauls  had 
<  iiough  intelligence  to  understand  that  civilization  was  worth  more 
thiiQ  iMtrbarism.  It  was  nut  so  much  Home  as  ciTilituition  itself  which 
wun  them  over,  etc.  These  seem  to  he  sentiniental  reasons  which 
ou^ht  to  be  replaced  by  ideas  founded  ou  more  exact  investigation, 
even  though  the  actuid  truth  he  not  reached  at  first.  M.  dc  Cou- 
longes  reaches  firmer  ground  when,  iu  his  second  hook,  he  describes 
the  Hooian  monarchy  and  tho  formidable  machinery  of  its  adminis- 
tration. This  government  is  the  object  of  the  author's  peculiar  ad- 
miration, Yet  his  description  seems  hardly  to  tench  anything  new  to 
those  who  hare  any  idea  of  Itomnn  public  law.  The  delicacy  of  the 
author's  genius  appears  not  so  much  here  as  in  the  chapter  where  be 
iiiaken  a  study  of  the  intellectual  conception  which  these  harbnrouB 
j.dpulations  formed  of  the  imperial  regime,  a  curious  analysis  of  tho 
psychological  condition  of  tlmse  generations,  in  which  he  shows  his 
most  brilliant  qualities.  The  people,  he  says,  came  to  ndoro  author- 
ity. There  is,  however,  nothing  in  common  between  this  u>nception 
aud  tho  doctriuo  of  divine  right  of  kings  which  belonged  to  another 
epoch.  The  authority  of  the  prince  is  divine.  Heuce  comes  the  con- 
dition of  state  religion.     Tlioukful  even  to  hallucination,  it  would 
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seem,  for  the  peace  it  enjoyed,  the  human  heart,  by  a  moTcment  which 
was  then  natural  and  instinctive,  deified  the  power  which  granted 
it.  *'  De  mcme  que  dans  les  vicux  &ges  de  Fhumanit^  on  avait  adore 
le  nuage  qui,  se  r^pandant  en  eau,  faisait  germer  la  moisson,  et  le 
soleil  qui  la  faisait  mdrir,  de  mSme  on  adora  Tautorit^  supreme  qui 
apparaissait  aux  peuples  commc  la  garantie  de  toute  paix  et  la  souree 
de  tout  bonheur,"  etc.  The  ai^guments  that  the  author  presents  to 
prove  afterwards  that  the  Koman  government  did  not  seek  to  draw  to 
itself  the  possession  of  the  soil  in  the  province,  are  not  convincing 
and  seem  to  be  contradicted  by  the  history  of  private  property  down 
to  the  period  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  The  following  chapters  con- 
tain a  concise  account  of  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  but  as  this  account  appears  to  contain  no  new  ideas,  we  will 
pass  at  once  to  the  third  book,  where  a  new  factor  in  the  old  French 
society  is  presented,  —  the  Germans. 

The  problem  which  M.  de  Coulanges  proposes  to  himself,  "de  savoir 
si  Uinvasion  a  apport^  de  grands  changements  dans  les  institutions  oa 
dans  les  id^es  politiques,  dans  I'^tat  social  ou  dans  les  moeurs  de  k 
Gaule,"  can  hardly  yet  be  solved,  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  yet  be 
scientifically  stated.  Historians  are  far  from  being  yet  in  possession 
of  materials  enough  to  allow  of  their  reconstructing  the  edifice  of 
German  institutions,  puhlic  and  private ;  but  of  this  the  author  seems 
to  be  unaware.  It  is  difficult  for  any  work  to  have  in  our  day  a  reil 
value,  unless  it  takes  into  account  the  works  which  have  preceded  it ; 
for  even  the  author  who  has  the  remarkable  gifts  of  M.  de  Coulanges, 
if  he  docs  not  seek  truth  according  to  the  rules,  undertakes  too  vast 
a  task,  exposes  himself  every  moment  to  question  results  already 
firmly  established,  and  on  the  other  hand  passes  silently  over  serious 
difficulties  without  even  suspecting  their  existence.  For  fifty  years 
past  it  is  notorious  that  Germany  has  set  itself  earnestly  to  the  task 
of  solving  the  problem  of  its  origin  ;  in  the  single  branch  embracing 
the  political  and  civil  institutions  of  the  different  peoples  of  ancient 
Germany,  one  might  collect  a  numerous  library  of  works  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  Verfassinigs-gfschichte  of  Waitz,  down  to  the  shortest  es- 
says and  contributions  (Abhandlungen,  Beitrage,  etc.).  Desirous,  no 
doubt,  to  preserve  his  originality  unimpaired,  M.  de  Coulanges  would 
seem  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  all  these  works,  even  the  most 
remarkable.  If  he  merely  wished  to  maintain  a  thesis  with  brilliam^, 
he  has  8U(;ceeded ;  his  book  in  this  second  portion  would  seem  to  have 
the  sole  merit  of  presenting  once  more  in  an  irreproachable  style  the 
system  of  the  Abbi^  Dubos,  a  system  interesting  indeed  if  considered 
in  relation  to  the  time  when  it  was  constructed,  but  which,  like  all 
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Bysteius,  alioTUd  jjivo  plnce  to  minuter  studies  when  these  aro  pftlieut, 
"iucere,  and  free  ao  far  ua  possible  from  ererj-  preconceived  opiiiiou. 
Mrireorer,  thie  second  part  ia  only  the  reprint  of  an  essay  of  M.  de 
i  "ultuiges  in  tiie  Rivue  del  ileiix  Monde*  of  May  15,  1ST2,  L'Jnva- 
>'i>/i  f/crmam^e  an  ciiiquifme  tU^lf,  and,  apart  from  German  literature, 
the  book  of  M.  Geffrey,  Home  et  la  Barharei,  which  appeared  in 
IS7j,  might,  in  its  remarkable  siith  chapter,  have  given  M.  de  Coii- 
laiiges  occikHion  fur  serious  reflectioug. 

NevertheletM,  M.  du  Cuulanges  hits  adapted  to  the  old  theme  of  the 
Abb^  DuboB  a  variation  which  is  ingeniouB  enDu^li.  "  Lea UermainV' 
saj'B  he  (p.  317),  "  qui  vnnt  89  montrer  dans  rbistoiro  au  cinqiiiJime 
sitele  et  qui  envnhirent  ('empire  romaiti,  ne  tant  pni  «n  peupU  jeiiat 
qui  vient  hurdinient  se  fnii-e  sa  place  eutre  les  peuplea.  Ce  tout  let 
rt*U»  iTiinf  race  affaiblie  qui  a  iti  assailHe  et  vuincue  encore  pendaat 
troie  siMes  par  los  Romnins,  qui  a  itii  cnsuite  assaillie  et  vniucue 
]>ar  les  Slaves  et  par  lus  Huns,  qui  a  <^te  surtout  d^hir^e  par  lea 
lutigues  luttes  iut^rieures,  qui  a  ^t6  enerviics  par  uno  s^rie  de  revolu- 
tions Bociales  «4  gat  a  jieniu  arj  inatituHoia."  Not  to  Btretch  this  no- 
tice beyond  its  liraita,  let  us  content  ourselves  nith  examining  how  he 
lieide  with  German  political  institutions  at  the  time  of  Tacitus.  There 
uiiisted,  it  appears,  no  sort  of  unity  among  the  Germans.  They  ig- 
iiured  uot  only  ceiitraliznlion,  but  even  federalism.  They  were  two- 
score  nations  absolutely  independent  and  unconnected,  etc.  (p.  284.) 
There  were  in  Germany  two  powers  rivalling  royalty,  the  priests  and 
the  inferior  chiefs  chiefs  of  cantons  and  chiefs  of  warrior  hands,  (p.  2i>5.) 
Abuut  the-  kings  there  was  a  sort  of  ariHtocratrc  senate,  very  like  that 
which  history  shows  about  tlio  ancient  kind's  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
(p,  2ti6.)  The  author  does  indeed  recognise  public  assemblies  "dans 
chaque  Iribu,"  but  one  is  at  ii  loss  to  iinderstaud  wliot  they  were  for. 
A  merely  siiperticial  reading  is  enough  to  show  that  the  author's  ideas 
arc  quite  confused  in  regard  to  several  passages  in  the  Germania  of 
'i'acitus,  on  which  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  by  works  of  our 
own  day.  It  is  certain  that  the  Oertnauic  constitution  distinguished 
iK'jirly  between  the  three  sorts  of  interests  which  all  known  peoples 
nil  to  aatifify, —  the  religioua,  the  political,  and  the  judicial.  It  pre- 
I  Dted  three  sorts  of  assemblies,  the  special  character  of  which  was 
iit.'ll  distinguished  by  Tacitiia.  Within  the  gi'eat  Germanic  family, 
:  [if  first  of  thtise  three  asscmhlies  united  by  a  natural  nud  religious 
.'.  the  peoples  who  iircserved  the  memory  of  a  closer  relntiouship, 
•  h"  grow  fVom  the  same  stem  (Tac.  Germ.  39  :  efiudem  stin'/Htnu), 
:~  ia  proved  by  their  community  of  language  and  of  sanctuaries. 
'  Ann.  51.  Genu.  40,  iS,  39.)     Delegates  from  theac  groups  provided 
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for  religious  needs.  The  second  assemblj,  within  each  people,  united 
in  one  association  all  free  men  having  the  same  political  iniereiU 
which  it  regulates  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  assembly ;  this  ii 
the  concilium  and  the  civitcu  of  Tacitus.  The  third  asaembly,  within 
each  canton,  was  the  judicial  tribunal,  presided  over  by  the  primctptj 
a  magistrate  elected  by  the  political  assembly.  (Germ.  12.)  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  priests  had  a  share  in  the  judicial  authori^. 
The  Cap.  7  and  12  of  the  Germania  attribute  to  them  a  temporary 
power  of  simple  police,  due  to  certain  circumstances,  and  which  dis- 
appeared with  these.  M.  de  Coulanges  has  not  appreciated  the  king^s 
position  at  the  time  of  Tacitus,  and  in  consequence  has  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  change  in  this  position,  caused  by  the  rise  of  the  Frank 
empire.  It  is  true  that  the  political  institutions  of  Germany  were 
profoundly  modified,  but  not  in  consequence  of  "  revolutions  sociales," 
no  trace  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  history,*  and  of  which  the  author 
offers  no  evidence.  It  is  true  that  of  the  two  first  assemblies  above 
mentioned,  one,  the  religious  assembly,  disappeared  at  once ;  the 
second  resisted  some  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Lex  Salica,  belonging  to  an  age  of  transition.  The  third  survived  for 
centuries,  because  the  circumstanees  which  caused  the  two  first  to  die- 
appear  had  no  effect  upon  the  mallum,  M.  de  Coulanges  seems  to 
be  unaware  that  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  possible  to 
deal  much  more  closely  with  all  these  subjects  than  ever  before.  He 
would  have  done  well  to  read  with  care  those  two  works  of  Professor 
Sohm,  with  which  the  readers  of  this  Review  must  now  be  fiimiliar. 
Even  supposing  he  had  refused  to  admit  some  of  that  gentleman's 
conclusions,  he  would  at  least  have  learned  the  true  situation  of  the 
question,  and  would  probably  have  shown  himself  more  circumspect 
and  more  prudent  in  the  art  of  solving  it. 

We  persist  in  believing,  with  the  great  majority  of  authors,  that 
the  Germans  took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Either  texts  have  no  meaning  and  it  is  useless  to  take  ac- 
count of  them,  or  the  title  De  divmone  terrarum  inter  Gothum  et  Bo- 
manum  (Lex  Visigoth.)  recognizes  the  ownership  by  the  Goths  of 
two  parts  of  the  lands,  the  last  third  only  being  reserved  to  the 
Romans.  So  too  among  the  Burgundians.  (Lex  Burg.  54,  cf.  51,  §  1 ; 
84,  §  2.)  As  for  the  Franks  it  is  astonishing  that  the  author  has  not 
seen  a  veritable  conquest  in  their  occupation  of  the  North  of  Gaul  in 
the  first  years  of  the  sixth  century.  The  depopulation  of  that  part 
of  Gaul  was  complete,  and  the  soil  became  property  of  the  fisc 
After  all  the  Fntnks  did  nothing  more  than  the  Roman  republic  had 
done  before.     Doubtless  the  establishment  of  a  Germanic  populati(xi 
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in  Gaul  does  not  weaken  the  fact  that  Gaul  had  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious enjoyed  the  possession  of  a  learned  and  legally  well-defined 
conception  of  property ;  but  what  the  author  has  failed  to  see  is  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Germanic  kingdom  covered  that  property  with 
a  protection  which  was  very  precisely  gi*anted  to  it  by  the  letter  of 
the  Roman  law,  but  which  was  secured  by  no  real  power  whatever  at 
the  time  of  the  invasions.  It  was  literally  "  self-interest  well  under- 
stood" which  led  the  Gallo-Roman  land-owners  to  receive  the  German 
invader  without  repugnance. 

\  In  the  vast  field  of  history  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  subject  so  inter- 
esting as  that  which  M.  de  Coulanges  has  undertaken  to  treat,  but  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  another  more  difficult  The  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  author  must  excuse  the  length  of  this  notice. 
With  a  work  of  this  nature,  the  first  object  of  criticism  should  be  to 
measure  its  scientific  value.  As  it  stands,  with  its  remarkable  style, 
this  new  book  of  M.  de  Coulanges  will  doubtless  be  agreeable  reading 
to  educated  people,  and  especially  to  that  public,  more  numerous  and 
important  in  France  than  elsewhere,  which  is  known  under  the  gen- 
eral description  of  gens  de  goUt,  but  its  life  will  be  only  a  short  one  if 
measured  by  the  memory  of  historians.  t. 


7.  —  Three  Essays  on  Religion,    By  John  Stuart  Mill.     New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  k  Co.     1874.     8vo.     pp.  xi  and  302. 

The  Essays  on  Religion,  published  after  Mr.  Mill's  death  by  his 
step-daughter,  were  written  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  and, 
Miss  Taylor  thinks,  without  any  intention  of  forming  a  consecutive 
series.  However  that  may  be,  —  and  there  are  some  indications  to 
the  contrary,  —  the  main  drift  and  the  attitude  of  mind  seem  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all,  and  the  only  differences  in  result  such  as 
come  very  naturally  from  the  greater  or  less  weight  which  a  candid 
mind  .from  time  to  time,  or  from  different  points  of  view,  may  accord 
to  what  in  any  case  are  only  conjectures.  Most  writers  on  Religion 
begin  by  assuming  their  fact,  namely,  a  supersensuous  reality,  and  even 
those  who  consider  themselves  the  most  '* radical "  commonly  leave 
this  fundamental  presupposition  untouched.  Mr.  MilPs  undertaking 
is  to  leave  out  all  presuppositions,  and  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  science,  and  not  of  reverence;  to  disengage  the 
phenomena  of  Belief  from  the  imagery  under  which  they  are  ordina- 
rily disguised,  and  to  see  what  are  the  proper  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  them. 
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One  of  these  idols  is  Nature.     To  follow  Nature  was  a  fiindaiDental 
rule  of  morals  among  the  ancients ;  and  among  the  modems,  that 
*'  Nature  enjoins  '*  any  mode  of  thinking,  feeling,  or  acting,  is  felt  to  be 
a  strong  argument  for  its  goodness.     Christian  theology  indeed  op- 
posed some  hindrance  to  this  apotheosis  of  Nature,  in  the  doctrine 
that  man  is  by  nature  wicked.     But  this  Tery  doctrine,  by  the  reac- 
tion which  it  provoked,  has  made  the  deistical  moralists  almost  unan- 
imous in  proclaiming  the  divinity  of  Nature,  and  setting  up  its  fancied 
dictates  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action.     In  his  first  Essay,  Mr. 
Mill  scrutinizes  the  collective  noun  which  has  thus  been  set  up  as  an 
object  of  worship,  and  very  readily  finds  that,  looked  at  soberly,  it  ia 
indeed  nothing  but  a  name  for  all  facts,  actual  or  possible ;  or  else, 
as,  opposed  to  Art,  a  designation  of  whatever  is  or  happens  without 
the  voluntary  agency  of  man.     In  neither  of  these  senses  can  Nature 
be  made  a  standard  of  conduct,  or  be  properly  said  to  "  enjoin  "  any- 
thing.    To  act  according  to  Nature  must  mean  either  to  do  what  we 
do,  or  else  to  act  without  forethought  or  purpose.     The  business  of 
life,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  subvert  and  abolish  Nature,  and  to  put  Art 
in  her  place.     To  dig,  to  plough,  to  build,  to  wear  clothes,  are  direct 
infringements  of  the  injunction  to  follow  Nature.     The  consciousness 
that  whatever  man  does  to  improve  his  condition  is  in  so  much  a 
censure  and  a  thwarting  of  the  spontaneous  order  of  Nature,  has  in 
aU  ages  cast  a  shade  of  religious  suspicion  upon  unprecedented  at- 
tempts at  improvement.     The  sagacity  of  priests  showed  them  a  way 
to  reconcile  the  impunity  of  particular  infringements  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  dread  of  encroaching  on  the  divine  administiv 
tion.     But  there  still  exists  a  vague  notion  that,  though  it  is  very 
proper  to  control  this  or  the  other  natural  phenomenon,  the  general 
scheme  of  nature  is  a  model  for  us  to  imitate ;  that  it  is  God's  work, 
and,  as  such,  perfect.     In  truth,  however,  nearly  all  the  things  which 
men  are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing  to  each  other,  are  Nature*8 
every-day  performances.     Killing,  the  most  criminal  act  recognised 
by  human  laws,  Nature  does  once  to  every  being  that  lives,  and -often 
after  tortures  such  as  only  the  greatest  monsters  ever  purposely  in- 
flicted  on  their  fellow-creatures.      Even   the   provisions  she  makes 
for  the  renewal  and  the  support  of  animal  life  are  so  clumsy  as  to  be 
constant  occasions  of  misery  ins'tead  of  happiness.     We  are  told  that 
under  this  appearance  of  callous  indifference  lies  hidden  a  wise  and 
beneficent  purpose.      But  in  reality  no  one  consistently  believes  in 
this  occult  beneficence  ;  else  everything  done  to  counteract  Nature's 
operations,  from  draining  a  pestilential   marsh  down  to  curing  the 
toothache  or  putting  up  an  umbrella,  ought  to  be  accounted  impioua. 
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Good,  to  lie  enre,  docB  come  Iron)  natural  calamities,  as  also  from 
biimiu)  crimes  ;  but  tliis  only  Bhows  how  nulely  made  and  copricionolj 
^vemcil  are  this  planot  and  the  life  of  its  iiihabitaiits.  And  if  it  bo 
Btiid  that  tiiG  goodnctu  cf  Uod  doea  not  couaiat  in  willing  the  happi- 
ness of  bis  creatureB,  but  their  virtue,  here,  too,  it  must  be  coufessod 
that  his  deeigns  are  completely  ba£Qed.  The  truth  is,  oil  no  tlieoi^ 
i.'nn  th(t  government  of  Nature  be  made  to  resemble  the  nork  of  a 
licing  at  once  good  and  omnipotent.  If  the  writera  on  nntiiml  the- 
olofjy,  instead  of  attempting  to  show  that  the  suffering  and  evil  in  the 
iTorld  eiiat  to  prevent  greater,  would  admit  that  the  Principle  of 
Good  caututt  at  onco  and  altogether  subdue  the  power  of  evil,  we  might 
console  ouroelvea  with  the  thought  that  wo  may  lie  the  not  iueffectual 
Biiiiliaries  of  a  Being  of  perfect  beneficence  but  limited  power.  But 
if  the  Maker  of  the  world  mn  all  that  he  wiU,  it  is  evident  that  he 
«'i!l8  misery.  Even  our  virtues  are  achieved  in  direct  contradiction 
rr>  his  inteution,  ttt  shown  in  the  impulses  he  has  implanted  in  us. ' 
"uumge,  veracity,  juiitice,  cleanlineao,  are  contrary  to  Nature,  and 
nuBt  on  this  theory  be  contrary  to  God's  wilL 

The  second  Kssny  treats  of  the  Utility  of  Religion.  Apart  from 
question  of  its  truth,  and  even  admitting  thut  the  hypothesis  of 
a  God  such  as  the  popular  theology  sets  before  us  is  logically  inco- 
tierent,  still  it  may  be  of  use,  just  as  a  guide-mark,  though  itself 
fallacious,  may  happen  to  point  in  the  direction  of  our  line  of  march, 
and,  if  it  is  more  conspicuous  and  legible,  be  of  more  real  service  to 
us  than  more  legitimate  but  faiater  indications.  Keligion  may  be 
morally  useful  without  being  intellectually  sustainable.  Religion  and 
poetry  both  supply  the  same  want  of  the  human  mind,  that  of  ideal 
conceptions  grander  and  more  beautiful  than  we  see  realiied  in  the 
prose  of  huiimu  life.  The  distinctive  mark  of  Kcligion  is  the  craving 
for  realities  answering  to  these  imaginative coiiceptictis,  iu  some  other 
world  than  ours.  Its  value,  therefore,  ns  a  source  of  personal  sutis- 
fnction  nnd  of  elevated  feelings,  is  not  to  be  despised.  But  why  is  it 
necessanr,  in  order  to  obtain  this  good,  to  travel  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  1  Many  will  eicLaira  that  the 
short  dumtion,  the  insignificance,  of  our  actual  life  make  it  impos- 
sible. But,  if  individual  life  is  short,  the  life  of  the  human  species  is 
not  short  ;  its  indefinite  duration  is  practically  equivalent  to  endless- 
ness, and  its  indefinite  capability  of  improvement  offers  an  object 
large  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  aspirations.  The  Religion  of 
Humanity  is  capable  of  fulfilling  every  important  function  of  religion, 
and  would  fulfil  them  better  than  any  form  of  supernatural  Ism.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  disinterested.     It  is  a  radical  inferiority  of  the 
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best  supernatural  religions  that  they  make  virtue  selfishy  bj  inculcat- 
ing the  expectation  of  reward  in  another  life.  Then  it  does  not 
involve  that  torpidity,  or  even  positive  twist  in  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, without  which  the  supernatural  religions  cannot  produce  their 
best  moral  effect.  It  resigns  the  belief  in  an  omnipotent  Creator ; 
but  it  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  a  struggle  between  a  beneficent 
Deity  and  an  intractable  material  or  a  Piinciple  of  Evil,  in  which  we 
may  participate  as  fellow-laborers  with  the  Highest.  It  does  not  hold 
out  an  assured  prospect  of  a  life  after  death.  But  as  mankind  grow 
happier  in  their  present  lives  they  will  care  less  and  less  for  another. 
Under  better  conditions,  not  annihilation  but  immortality  may  be. the 
burdensome  idea,  and  human  nature  may  find  comfort  and  not  sad- 
ness in  the  thought  that  it  is  not  chained  through  eternity  to  a 
conscious  existence  which*  it  cannot  be  assured  that  it  will  always 
wish  to  preserve. 

*  The  third  Essay  of  the  series,  that  entitled  Theism,  was  written 
about  ten  years  later  than  the  others,  and  never  finally  revised  for  the 
press  by  its  author.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  as  it  stands,  that  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  position  assumed  in  the  other  two ;  but  it  ap- 
proaches more  directly  what,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  is  the  most  important 
question  concerning  Religion,  namely,  whether  it  is  true.  Ideas  can 
only  prove  ideas,  not  facts ;  hopes  and  aspirations  prove  that  we 
hope  and  aspire,  but  not  that  we  have  any  ground  for  doing  so. 
Are  the  doctrines  of  religion,  then,  considered  as  scientific  theorems, 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence  ]  First  of  all,  is  the  hypothesis  that 
the  universe,  or  at  least  the  present  order  of  things,  is  the  work  of 
an  intelligent  and  beneficent  Mind,  a  legitimate  one  1  Under  proper 
limitations,  Mr.  Mill  thinks  that  it  may  be.  There  is  evidence,  he 
says,  insufficient  for  proof,  but  amounting  to  one  of  the  lower  degrees 
of  probability,  pointing  to  the  creation,  not  indeed  of  the  universe, 
but  of  the  present  order  of  it,  by  an  Intelligent  Mind,  whoso  power 
over  the  materials  was  not  absolute,  whose  love  for  his  creatures  was 
not  his  sole  actuating  inducement,  but  who  nevertheless  desired  their 
good.  The  notion  of  a  providential  government  by  an  omnipotent 
Being  for  the  good  of  his  creatines  must  be  entirely  dismissed ;  but 
it  remains  a  simple  possibility,  which  those  may  dwell  on  to  whom  it 
yields  comfort,  to  suppose  that  olessings  to  which  human  power  is  in- 
adequate may  come  from  the  bounty  of  an  intelligence  beyond  the 
human,  and  which  continuously  cares  for  man.  The  possibility  of  a 
life  afler  death  rests  on  the  same  footing,  —  of  a  boon  which  this 
powerful  Being,  who  wishes  well  to  man,  may  have  the  power  to 
grant.     In  all  our  experience,  it  is  true,  life  and  thought  are 
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ciated  with  a  perislmble  body  ;  but  this  association  is  no  motjipbysicftl 
^^^ecG&itity,  but  simply  a  conataut  coexistence  within  the  limits  of  ob- 
^^Kpvation.    There  is  a  total  absence  of  evidence  for  or  agaiust  ioiiuortal- 
^^Kg ;  but  in  this  case  the  abaeRDe  of  oridence  for  the  afBrmativa  does  not, 
^^K  in  HO  many  i-ases  it  doea,  create  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of 
^^^■0  uegative,  because  we   are    unalile    to    experiment   in    the    mat- 
^^^■p:,  and  bo  determine  whether  cerebral  action  is  a  cause  or  only  a 
^^ppndition  tine  qua  non  of  mental  operations.     In  order  to  be  oertain, 
Hi       we  alioifld  have  to  produce  an  orgunisin  and  try  whether  it  would  feel 
and  think-     This  we  cannot  do  ;    organisms  cannot  by  any  human 
means  be  produced,  they  can  only  be  developed  out  of  a  previous  or- 
ganism.    There  remains  then  the  hope  —  which  so  long  as  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  anything  more  is  not  irrational  —  that  the  supernatural 
may  be  a  reality  and  not  a  dream.     The  indulgence  of  this  hope,  in  a 
region  of  imagination  merely,  and  provided  it  goes  pari  pamu  with  the 
cultivntioQ  of  Kevero  reason,  has  no  necessary  tendency  to  pervert  the 
jud);mcnt.  and  its  benclicial  effect  is  far  from  trifling.     It  makes  life 
and  human  nature  a  far  greater  thing  to  the  feelings,  and  displaces 
the  disastrous  feeling  of  "  not  worth  while,"  by  which  our  loftier  as- 
pirations are  checked  and  kept  dowa     Then  the  idealization  of  our 
standard  of  excellence,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  even  when  that  Per- 
son is  conceived  as  merely  imaginary,  is  infinitely  precious  to  man- 
kind, by  trauslatiug  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  con- 
arete.     "  Impressions  such  as  these,  though  not  in  themselves  amount- 
^~  I  to  what  can  properly  be  called  a  religion,  seem  to  me  excellently 
i  to  aid  and  fortify  that  real  though  purely  human  religion,  which 
Biotimcs  calls  itself  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  sometimes  that  of 
"  One  elevated  feeling  this  form  of  religious  idea  admits  of, 
not  open  to  those  who  lielicve  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
1  principle  in  the  universe,  —  the  feeling  of  helping  God,  of  re- 
filling the  good  ho  has  given  by  a  voluntary  cu-opcration  which  he, 
not  being  omnipotent,  really  needs,  and  by  which  a  somewhat  nearer 
approach  may  be  made  to  the  fulQluient  of  his  purposes." 

What  sfrikes  us  first  of  all,  aa  we  follow  these  interesting  conjec- 
tures, is  that  there  is  a  drawback  attending  the  investigation  of  morals 
and  religion  by  methods  which  exclude  from  consideration  ail  hy- 
potheses involving  real  exiatenues  whieh  the  senses  give  ns  no  means 
of  imagining,  this,  namely,  that  wo  have  to  place  ourselves  out  of 
Bight  of  the  facts  we  are  investigating.      In  the  Essay  on  Nature, 

I  Mill's  definition  of  Nature  ought  to  have  shown  him  Ihat  in 
tig  bis  question  he  bad  emptied  it  of  all  meaning.  If  Nature  ia 
a  general  name  for  our  seoaations,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  cannot 
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serve  as  a  guide,  an  ideal,  or  a  rule  of  conduct.  But  the  difficulty 
remains  to  imagine  what  can  he  in  the  minds  of  those  who  (p.  110) 
still  continue  to  talk  of  the  intrinsic  capacities  of  human  nature,  as 
distinct  from  the  forms  in  which  those  capacities  happen  to  have  been 
historically  developed,  and  who-  would  make  out  of  these  non-appareDt 
capacities  the  proper  object  of  religious  worship.  Avoiding  all  a  pricri 
reasoning,  human  nature  must  be  the  sum  of  those  impressions  which 
we  have  received  from  the  people  we  have  met ;  and  these  impres- 
sions can  have  no  capacity  except  to  exist  or  be  felt ;  to  diAinguish 
what  is  intrinsic  in  them  from  what  is  actually  experienced,  is  to  sub- 
stitute imaginations  for  facts.  Evidently,  however,  Mr.  Mill,  when  he 
is  not  hindered  by  the  theory  that  the  senses  are  the  inlet  of  knowl- 
edge, feels,  as  every  one  does,  that  the  reality  of  a  thing  is  not  the 
sensuous  impression,  but  what  the  impression  presupposes  ;  the  Notion 
or  nature  which  manifests  itself  to  us  through  the  senses,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  we  understand  our  sensations,  —  that  is^  dnww  from 
them  the  proper  inferences.  Those  who  bid  us  follow  Nature  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  to  do  what  we  do,  or  what  others  do^  or  what  the 
elements  or  the  beasts  do ;  but  that  we  are  to  bring  our  lives  into 
accordance  with  that  notion  of  Man  with  which  Conscience  supplies 
us ;  as  the  plant  or  the  animal,  though  here  involuntarily,  embodies  the 
notion  of  the  genus.  Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ''  Religion  of  Humanity,"  only  that,  instead  of  hearing  in 
the  intimations  of  conscience  the  voice  of  that  divine  spirit  which  an- 
imates every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  and  makes  him  man, 
Mr.  Mill  is  forced  to  attach  them  to  an  abstraction,  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  human  beings,  whose  possible  happiness  and  indefinite 
capability  of  improvement  we  are  to  make  the  object  of  our  aspira- 
tions. But,  as  Mr.  Mill  found  in  his  own  experience,  as  related  in 
his  Autobiography,  such  a  sentiment,  however  real,  is  much  too  vague 
to  constitute  a  religion.  It  contents  itself  with  averages  and  tenden- 
cies ;  it  does  not  come  home  to  each  one  of  us  as  the  sufficient  object 
of  life. 

In  all  Mr.  Mill's  discussions  of  Religion,  we  hear  the  theories  of  an 
ingenious  and  candid  man  about  facts  which  he  cannot  overlook,  but 
which  do  not  fit  into  his  framework  of  thought  They  are  like  the 
speculations  of  a  blind  man  about  pictures,  —  or  rather  of  a  man  hav- 
ing the  power  of  sight,  but  conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  use  his 
eyes,  and  so  in  perfect  good  faith  exploring  the  surface  of  the  canvas 
with  his  fingers,  candidly  admitting  a  sort  of  attraction,  which  ought 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  endeavoring  to  hit  upon  the  particular  con- 
fusion of  thought  to  which  it  is  due.     That  there  is  no  such  matter  to 
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pretended,  he  \»  quite  clenr ;  but  then,  if  people  do  in 
iind  satisfaction  and  elevation  of  luiud  b  pacing  ttis  gollerica  and 
gtuing  nt  tbeso  pftrti-oolored  parallelo^Tams,  it  would  b«  a  pitj  to 
diatnrb  Uioni.  only  we  cannot  pretend  to  lie  taken  in  by  tlie  cant 
which  ni-tiBte  are  aikgacioiis  onongh  to  encourage  about  the  momcn- 
totia  diflereiiceB  bolweon  thin  nnd  that.  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a 
distinct  Bfttiafaetion  in  the  act  of  looking,  and  this  being  so,  there  must 
be  soDiGthing:  to  look  nt )  but  when  mankind  are  once  sufiicieutly  ed- 
~  tted,  the  bare  canvases  will  serve  the  turn  as  well,  and  make  no 
pretences. 
In  Hpitc  of  the  eaniest  and  even  religious  temper  of  those  Essays, 
something  fiiirly  comic  in  the  conception  of  a  probable  God, 
of  fimitod  capacities,  whom  we  may  perhaps  help  out  in  his  desperate 
task  of  governiuji;  the  world.  Believers  and  sceptics,  wc  think,  will 
unite  in  protesting  that  uothtu)^  can  be  more  improbable.  Wo  may 
flud  the  hypothesis  of  a,  divine  ruler  of  the  universe  inci-edible  or 
Buperfluoiis,  but  it  must  at  any  rate  be  odetiuate.  God  is  the  iieces- 
aarv  implication  of  every  fai.'t  of  our  experience,  more  oonspicuoiisly 
of  the  phenomena  of  couscicnoe,  yet  of  oil  phenomena.  We  may  de- 
cide that  the  implication  is  iinjiecessary  ;  that  the  facts  can  very  well 
take  care  of  themselves  j  but  it  cannot  bo  pnrtli/  necessary. 

But  if  there  is  no  room  in  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  for  the  idea  of 
God,  this  need  the  less  stirprise  us  wlicn  we  rememlwr  that  there  is 
either  for  tlie  idea  of  Self.  The  Self,  as  the  unity  of  the 
ite  facta  of  consciousness,  cannot,  Mr.  Mill  says,*  ho  conceived 
B  reality,  because  in  reality  they  are  seimrate  ;  a  series  of  im- 
and  emotions,  each  occupying  its  own  place  end  ite  own  mo- 
ment. The  Self  cannot  be  a  unit,  because  experience  shows  that 
it  is  tt  stream  of  feelinga,  each  of  them  capable  of  a  faiut  repe- 
tition, but  each  itself  aud  uot  any  other.  So  the  conception  of 
God  as  the  explanation  of  the  universe  ;  the  comprehensive  unity  in 
which  ail  things  live  aud  move  and  have  their  being,  contradicts  ex- 
perience, for  there  is  in  fact  no  such  Cosmos  as  it  would  suppose,  but 
mther  a  Chaos  ;  ut  least  the  only  conceivable  end  and  aim  of  sentient 
being,  happiness.  Is  attained  in  a  very  incouiplet«  and  intermittent 
fashion  in  the  world  aa  we  kuow  it.  In  the  brute  creation  wo  find  no 
distinct  provision  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  suffering  ;  still 
less  in  the  life  of  uian  any  settled  successful  purpose  to  make  him 
comfortalile ;  but  rather  the  purpose  to  lure  him  away  from  the  en- 
Lent  of  ease  and  security,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  happiness  that  is 
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never  reached.  Some  dream  of  wealth,  power,  liberty,  knowledge, 
love,  is  forever  plucking  him  up  from  his  anug  repose,  and  sending 
him  forth  to  toil  and  suffer  his  life  long,  —  and  for  what  1  Not  for 
any  gain  of  personal  satisfaction  that  we  can  discover.  Still,  in  the 
case  of  the  Self,  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do,  Mr.  Mill  decides, 
is  to  accept  the  inexplicable  fact  of  personal  identity,  without  any 
theory  of  how  it  takes  place.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  might  seem 
wisest  to  accept  the  fact  of  a  divine  order  of  the  universe,  if  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  do  so,  even  though  Creation,  if  looked  at  as 
the  work  of  a  utilitarian  philosopher,  seems  palpably  a  failure.  Espe- 
cially for  Mr.  Mill,  since  he  confesses  in  the  Essay  on  Liberty  that 
increased  freedom  to  seek  each  his  own  satisfaction  in  his  own  waj 
has  not  tended  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind,  to  bring  men 
nearer  to  the  best  thing  they  can  be,  but  rather  to  produce  a  stunted 
type  of  humanity,  incapable  of  suffering  or  of  enjoying  much,  and,  as 
he  says,  to  make  mediocrity  the  ascendant  power  among  mankind. 
Here  and  in  the  Autobiography,  and  indeed  throughout  Mr.  Mill's  later 
writings,  are  glimpses  of  a  far  different  end  for  human  life  than  hap- 
piness \  namely,  the  purpose  to  bring  human  beings  themselves  nearer 
to  "  the  ideal  conception  embodied  in  them.*'  Such  a  thought,  what- 
ever it  leaves  unaccounted  for  in  our  fortunes,  seems  fitted  to  take 
away  the  sense  of  hostility  in  the  forces  that  govern  our  lives,  and  60 
to  dispose  of  the  indictment  which  Mr.  Mill  brings  against  Provi- 
dence. Such  ideas,  however,  are  excluded  by  the  postulates  of  Mr. 
Mill's  philosophy,  and  remain  only  as  hopes,  aspirations  to  be  in- 
dulged in  the  region  of  the  imagination  ;  or  as  probabilities,  not  in 
the  sense  of  facts  imperfectly  proved,  but  in  the  sense  of  haunting 
conjectures  which  reason  can  neither  sanction  nor  shake  off,  phantoms 
to  which  passing  emotion  may  lend  the  momentary  semblance  of  life, 
not  realities  having  any  proper  place  in  the  actual  world.  Hence  the 
uncertainty  of  treatment  remarked  upon  by  disciples  and  opponents  in 
these  and  other  recent  Essays  of  Mr.  Mill.  It  seems  often  like  mere 
inconsistency,  but  it  is  only  the  legitimate  effect  of  an  exorbitant  cul- 
tivation of  the  faculties  of  analysis  and  discussion  at  the  expense  of 
the  faculty  of  perception.  Each  concrete  fact  of  experience  is  reduced 
to  a  caput  mortuum,  and  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  real  self.  The 
act  of  knowing  destroys  its  object,  which  comes  to  life  again,  but  out- 
side the  pale  of  philosophy,  so  that  we  can  never  be  sure  whether  we 
are  dealing  with  the  ghost  which  alone  can  be  proved  and  known,  or 
with  the  real  fact  which  can  be  only  hoped  for  and  aspired  after. 

To  the  American  edition  has  been  added  an  Essay  on  Berkeley  from 
the   Fortnightly  Review  ;    the  last   publication,  we  belie ve,  of  its 
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author.  It  shows  the  same  method  applied  to  Metaphysics.  Berke- 
ley, OS  a  consistent  empiricist,  saw  that  Sensation  shuts  itself  up 
within  its  own  home,  and  does  not  include  its  object.  The  object 
must  be  supplied  from  without,  and  he  supplied  it  provisionally  by 
the  name  of  God.  Mr.  Mill's  improvement  was  to  substitute  as  the 
object  "  the  permanent  possibility  of  sensations,*'  not  seeing  appar- 
ently that  this  is  another  way  of  saying  that  knowledge  is  an  illusion, 
that  we  never  really  get  beyond  our  own  sensations,  but  only  come, 
through  their  repetition,  to  fancy  that  they  are  something  more. 


8.  —  Young  Folks*  History  of  the  United  States.     By  Thomas  Went- 
WORTH  HiGGiNSON.     Bostou  :   Lco  and  Shepard.     1875. 

This  capital  little  book  solves  a  problem  that  at  first  sight  seems 
hopeless,  —  how,  in  a  small  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  pages,  to  convey  a-  clear,  true^  and  forcible  impression  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  earliest  discoveries  to 
the  present  time.  The  subject  in  itself  is  a  very  unmanageable  one. 
The  division  into  numerous  Colonies,  independent  of  each  other,  de- 
prives it  of  the  unity  of  action  almost  indispensable  to  making  an 
attractive  story  of  the  ante-Revolutionary  period,  while  the  rest  of 
the  narmtive  has  little  other  than  a  political  interest,  which  very 
rarely  commends  itself  to  **  Young  Folks."  To  put  this  incongruous 
and  complicated  history  into  a  nutshell,  and  make  it  at  the  same  time 
wholesome  and  savory,  is  an  achievement  requiring  no  little  skill. 

Mr.  Higginson  has  adopted  a  plan  of  picture-writing  in  which  the 
broad  aspects  of  his  subject  are  rapidly  sketched  out,  and  then  enli- 
vened with  a  few  striking  and  characteristic  details,  excellently  fitted 
to  impress  the  whole  strongly  and  justly  on  the  mind  of  a  youthful 
reader  or  of  an  older  one.  This  union  of  the  particular  and  the  gen- 
eral is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  book.  It  appears  espe- 
cially in  his  portraits  of  the  various  Colonies.  No  intelligent  child  can 
read  his  account  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia  without  fixing  in  his  memory  their  chief  distinctive  traits. 
Thus,  after  being  told  the  principles  on  which  Massachusetts  was 
founded,  he  is  invited  to  take  a  near  view  of  the  Puritan  settle- 
ments :  — 

^If  we  could  carry  ourse!  vo.^  back  to  those  days,  and  were  to  approach  a  New 
England  village  about  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  morniogt  we  should  hear  some 
one  beating  a  drum,  or  sounding  a  horn,  or  blowing  a  conch-shell,  or  possibly 
ringing  a  bell,  to  call  people  to  worship.    As  we  came  nearer  still,  we  should 
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we  n  flaft  wavioft  from  a  lillle  log-buill  churefa,  or  '  meeting  hnuM.* 
ing  the  village,  we  ahoitld  seu  a  strong  fvui^e  of  Etakei  around  thU  Utwlil 
boufe,  and  a  sentinel  in  nrmor  Bbtnding  near  it ;  and  we   Etionld  w 
the  men  as  they  went  In  leaving  their  muskets  under  hii  care,     li 
perhaps,  sea  a  cannon  or  two  planted  near  the  mceting-lioiiso  ;  jrnil  we  A 
also  see  some  stmnge  troailen  frames  not  far  olT,  these  btnng  Uie  stooki  udB 
pillory,  put  there  to  punish  ofTenderB.   Looking  at  this  chunrb  itMrlf. « 
see  that  it  had  very  few  glass  windows,  and  tliat  the>e  hnil  vvry  «« 
thick  panes,  diamond -shaped,  and  set  in  leaden  frames.     We  stiould 
that  the  other  windows  had  oiled  paper,  instead  of  glass ;  and  we  sh 
between  the  windows  the  heads  of  wolves  that  had  been  kill«i)  and  iliiftlaM 
there. during  the  past  year. 

"  If  we  were  to  look  inside  the  little  ehurcli.  we  should  not  e«o  Ji 
ting  together,  as  now,  but  they  would  be  distributed  according  to  ago,  or  M 
or  rank,     lu  those  days  the  old  men  sat  together  in  one  place  In  choreh,  d 
young  men  in  another,  the   young  women  in  another.     The  hoys  all  sail 
the  pulpit  stairt  and  gallery,  with  constables  to  guard  them.     Enrli  nf  li 
constables  hail  a  wand,  with  a  hare's  foot  on  one  end  and  a  haro' 
other.     These  were  to  keep  people  awake.   If  any  woman  went  to  sinep,  d 
constable  touched  her  on  her  forehead  with  the  hare's  tail;  but  if  a 
noddcii  he  was  rapped  with   the  other  end,  not  quite  so  gently. 
the  wand  was  often  used  :  for  Ihe  services  were  sometimes  three  or  fiiiir  bt 
long,  the  sexton  turning  the  hourglass  before  the  minister  at  tlic  and  of  •(« 
hour.     Tlie  only  music  consisted  of  singing  by  tile  congregation  from  a  ■ 
rical  version  of  the  Psalms,  called, '  The  Bay  Psalm   Book.*     "ITia  i ' 
number  of  tunes  known  by  the  people  did  not  exceed  ten  :  and  few  ci 
gallons  could  go  beyond  five.     This  was  the  Puritan   form  of  r«ligioai  ■ 
vice.     And  people  were  not  allowed  to  stay  at  home  from  it ;  for  n         *~ 
titliing-men  were  sent  about  tlie   town   to  look  for  those  wIh>  w*hc  A 
Klen  were  lined  for  every  unnecessary  absence  ;  and   if  they  sUy^l  awi 
month  together,  they  might  be  put  iu  ihe  stocks  or  into  a  wooden  ca^ 

"  Looking  round  at  thu  houses  of  the  Puritan  village,  we  should  • 
the  older  ones  were  made  of  earth  or  logs,  one   story  high,  with  v«ry  M 
roofs,  covered  with  thatch. 

"  Entering   any  of  these,  we   should  find   the   fireplaces  miulc  of  n 
stones,  nnd  the  chimneys  cither  of  Iwanis  or  of  short  sticks  erusaiiigei 
other,  and  smeared  with  ciny.     Here  and  there  we  should  see  n«i 
ter  houses,  made  of  wood  and  brick,  two  stories  ^igh  in  IVonl  and  one  M 
behind ;  or  houses  of  stone,  like  those  of  which  a  picture  is  given,  and  vld 
represents  the  iioiise  of  Rev  Mr.  Whitfield  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  built  Ib  l^f 
and  still  standing,  probably  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States  ni 
Florida.     We  should  see  that  the  windows  were  very  small,  antl  opaneda 
hinges ;  and  we  should  find  the  fireplaces  of  these  houses  large   onoi^gh  T 
burning  logs  four  feet  long,  and  for  the  children  to  sit  in  thu  comora  K 
up  at  the  sky.     We  should  find  the  houses  facing  exactly  soutl^  m  thl 
Bun  at  noon  might '  shine  square '  into  them,  and  the  fxniilr  miglit  k 
when  to  have  dinner." 
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Mr.  Higgiiison  begins  bis  story  with  the  era  of  the  mnmuioth ; 
then  piiBsea  to  the  muund-buitdcrs  :  then  to  thu  Indians;  then  to  the 
shndowj  exploita  of  the  Northmen  ;  then  to  Cotumbua  ;  nnd  tlien  to 
the  enrly  Spnuish,  French,  and  Knglish  explorers.  He  next  proceeds 
to  describe  the  origin  and  chamcter  of  tlio  Boveral  colonies  form- 
ing the  original  thirteen,  and  this  wo  ore  inclined  to  think  the 
beat  piirt  of  the  liooli.  Next  follona  a  condensed  but  cicnr  account  of 
the  wars  with  tlie  Indians  luid  with  the  French.  This  brings  us  to 
tie  Revolntiou,  the  tausea  of  wliich  nro  well  und  fairly  set  forth,  and 
its  chief  evonta  sharply  sketched,  after  which  wo  have  an  nccount  of 
the  Confederation  and  its  Fiiilm-o,  and  the  final  adoption  of  the  Con- 
etitiition.  The  [LdminiBtration  of  the  successive  Presidents,  from 
Washington  to  Lincoln,  with  tlio  qneationa  which  arose  and  the  dis- 
poBitioH  made  of  them,  till  the  slavery  question  overHhadowod  them 
all,  is  despatched  in  alnut  sixty  pages.  Thirty-live  more  are  given  to 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and  u  few  are  added  touching  the  present 
situation  and  future  hopes  and  dangers. 

1'here  is  no  partisan  spirit  in  t)ic  hook,  and  facte  are  presented  in  a 
"|iirit  of  candor  and  fairness.  Here  and  there  occur  errors  of  detail, 
ts.  for  example,  when  it  is  said  that  the  first  vessel  ever  built  on  this 
LMotiiient  by  Europeans  was  laimchcd  by  the  Dutch  from  Manhattan 
Island,  whereas  the  French  more  than  fift.y  years  before  hod  built  one 
near  ?ort  Koyal,  large  enough  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Tho  style  is 
simple,  direct,  clear,  and  wholly  free  from  the  vices  which  corrupt 
tha  English  of  the  rising  generation  iu.  so  many  American  books 
professing  to  be  educational.  There  aro  many  illustrations,  quito 
unworthy  of  tho  teit. 


9.  — Lodtm  og  Aarw  Huttrn.     {The  Pilot  and  kit  Wife.)     Af  Jonas 
LiK.      Copenhagen.     1874- 

SoME  three  years  ago  there  appeared  in  Copenhagen  a  rather  re- 
markable novel,  £hn  Fremij/nte  ("  Tho  Man  of  Second-Sight "),  tho 
literary  dfbiit  of  the  Norwegian  writer,  Jonas  Lie.  Since  then  this 
iiulbor  has  conquered  for  himself  a  name  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of 
Scandinavian  liifrali,  and  it  would  sound  like  a  truism  to  repeat,  at 
this  day,  tho  verdict,  then  universally  rendered,  that  he  is  a  novelist 
of  very  marked  genius.  And  still,  we  are  loath  to  admit  that  his 
second  tale,  TTtmanltren,  Fremtiilen  ("  The  Three-Master,  Future  "), 
although  in  many  respects  a  highly  croditable  production,  equalled 
"  The  Man  of  Second-Sight "  in  dramatic  intensity  and  interest.  It 
was  distinctly  an  encore  performance,  and  the  iniprcssion  of  an  encore 
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upon  the  audience  is  never  so  fresh  and  stirring  as  that  of  the  first 
ringing,  full-throated  bravura.  It  may  have  been  this  verj  conscioos- 
ness  which  prevented  the  author  from  feeling  perfectly  at  his  ease, 
and  thereby  debarred  him  from  reaching  his  own  high  standard  ci 
excellence.  To  be  sure,  it  is  only  artists  of  a  very  sensitive  oi^gan- 
ism  who,  while  varying  the  atmospheric  effects,  are  capable  of  pre- 
serving, as  it  were,  the  same  pervading  harmony  of  tone  and  color 
from  the  beginning  of  a  work  to  its  end.  And  Jonas  Lie  achieved 
something  so  extraordinary  in  this  line  in  his  '**  Seer,*'  that  we  felt 
justified  in  demanding  a  similar  degree  of  excellence  from  its  suc- 
cessor. Nevertheless,  "  The  Three-Master,  Future  "  had  one  claim  to 
attention  which  '*  The  Seer "  could  not  boast ;  it  drew  an  altogether 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  phase  of  life  within  the  literary  horizon, 
and  thereby  opened  a  fertile  field  of  labor  for  future  poets  and  novel- 
ists. As  Bjomson  discovered  the  true  type  of  the  Norse  peasant,  ao 
it  will  always  remain  the  undying  merit  of  Jonas  Lie  that  he  found 
the  genuine  typo  of  the  Norwegian,  Laplander,  and  Finn. 

It  is  in  many  respects  a  great  advantage  to  an  author  to  have  been 
bom  in  a  country  where  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  fallow  land 
which  the  aggressive  literature  of  our  century  has  not  yet  utilized. 
The  late  Mr.  Schulze,  in  his  admirable  sketches  Fra  Lofoten  og  SoUkTf 
startled  the  Scandinavian  public  by  his  revelations  of  all  the  wealth 
of  picturesqucness  and  primitive  quaintness  of  manner  which  still  laj 
hidden  in  the  remote  fjord  and  fishing  districts  of  Norway.  Jonas 
Lie,  like  Mr.  Schulze,  spent  many  years  of  his  youth  as  the  deputy 
of  a  judge  in  these  half-arctic  regions,  and  he  has  thus  hod  abundant 
opportunity  to  study  this  strange  life  in  its  pathetic  as  well  as  in  its 
humorous  aspects.  It  is  the  result  of  these  studies  which  he  has 
presented  to  the  public  in  his  previous  tales,  and  in  *'  The  Pilot  and 
his  Wife,"  although  he  there  moves  the  scene  farther  southward,  it  is 
still  the  same  grim,  baiTen,  and  apparently  forbidding  phases  of  ex- 
istence which  occupy  his  attention. 

"  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife  "  opens  with  a  scene  which  chronologicallj 
belongs,  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  tale,  but  very  near  its  end.  We 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  pilot.  Salve  Kristiansen, 
whom  we  learn  to  know  as  a  fearless,  harsh,  and  taciturn  man,  of 
high  repute  among  the  sailors,  but  a  great  tyrant  in  his  family.  We 
hear  that  he  lives  on  a  very  hostile  footing  with  his  superior,  Mr. 
Beck,  the  alderman  of  the  pilot  guild  ;  that  he  is  a  constant  visitor 
of  a  certain  obscure  brandy -shop;  and  that,  when  he  returns  from 
these  visits,  he  is  rather  dangerous  to  associate  with.  Such  a  hero, 
the  reader  will  admit,  appears  very  unpromising  indeed ;  and  when, 


in  addition  to  this,  we  consider  that  the  greator  part  of  iho  booli  ia 
occupied  in  relating  how  iho  pilot  arrived  at  this  and  stogo  of  decline, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  the  author  will  manage  to  keep  our 
iutert^st  alivQ.  It  seems  as  if  he  hud  eet  out  purposely,  or  iilmoat 
d'.ifiiintlj-,  to  prove  how  independent  lie  is  of  the  inero  eitemol  ei- 
I'itonient  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  hero's  fato  is  apt  to  vonso  ia 
till!  render.  ,  But  this  Solve  KristiRDseii,  iu  spite  of  hia  lem  laudable 
truite,  in  a  very  fascinating  Rgure,  and  the  intense  realism  of  his 
character  with  enuh  aiicccssive  olinpter  takes  n  more  powerfnl  hold 
upon  our  Hympatlir.  There  is  a  hidden  chnniher  in  his  soul  to  which 
we  grow  ever  more  anxious  to  find  the  key ;  and  as  tbe  author,  in 
Ins  own  spirited  manner,  unfuldtt  to  ua  the  scenes  of  his  past  career 
uod  traces  the  psychological  process  of  which  his  present  condition  is 
a.  passing  stage,  hut  not  the  conclusion,  wo  are  Inclined  to  judge  the 
jiilot  less  severely,  and  our  faith  in  him  grows  steadily  stronger. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  givo  iu  a  feeble  retiitne  the  delightfid  story 
'.if  Salve's  courtship  of  the  fair  Elizabeth,  especially  as  the  hook  has 
l)ccn  announced  for  publication  by  an  English  house,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  reprinted  on  this  side  of  the  oucan.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its 
chief  interest  lies  less  in  the  complication  of  the  plot  than  in  the 
pleasing  freshness  and  earuestness  with  which  it  is  treated.  There 
are  vivid  aoenes  of  sailor  life,  stirring  adventures  in  Brazil  and  on 
board  the  American  brig  "  Stars  and  Stripes,''  and  quaint  bits  of 
•/enrt  painting  of  domestic  life  in  Norway;  but  all  these  varied  at- 
tractions aasnmo  importance  only  so  far  as  they  reflect  and  shape  the 
churactei-  and  mental  history  of  the  pilot. 

The  wife,  Elizabeth,  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  literary  workman- 
■hip ;  and  what  is  more,  she  is  an  original  and  essentially  poetic  con- 
option.  Mer  early  life  on  the  island  with  her  morose  old  grandfather, 
li'.T  girlish  enthusiasm  for  unifdnns  and  naval  heroes,  and  the  embar- 
rassments which  this  latent  idealism  lends  to,  are  treated  in  a  manner 
altogether  Norse,  and  it  must  he  admitted  a  little  bit  heavy,  but  on 
the  whole  truthful  aud  eminently  realistic,  Humor  dues  not  seem  to 
1 V  the  forte  of  Norwegian  authors  ;  their  mirth  frequently  resembles 
\-«  movements  of  a  dancing  bear.  Not  that  this  applies  especially 
'  '  Jonas  Lie ;  he  has  evidently  calculated  very  accurately  the  dimen- 
aiL'Ua  of  his  genius ;  or  it  may  bo  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  him 
that  his  problems  are  capable  of  a  humorous  solutiou.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  he  paints  n  tragic  or  pirthotio  situation,  the  touches  of 
his  brush  are  unerring,  and  ho  never  fails  to  produce  the  effect  of 
stern,  almost  painful,  reality. 

Thu  story  aeems  naturally  to  fail  into  two  divisions  ;  the  first  and 
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longer  part  traces  very  convinciDgly  the  effect  of  the  wild,  reckleiB 
sailor  life  upon  a  brave,  strong,  and  uncorrupted  youth  like  SalTe, 
and  emphasizes  as  the  redeeming  feature  of  his  character,  even  after 
it  has  taken  a  very  unfavorable  turn,  the  one  strong  passion  of  his 
soul,  —  his  love  for  Elizabeth,  —  which  gives  him  a  certain  dignity  in 
his  own  as  in  the  reader's  eyes  amid  his  corrupt  and  lawlera  compan- 
ions. In  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  Salve  has  reached  thf  goal  of  his 
wishes  :  he  is  married  to  Elizabeth.  But  he  is  tormented  by  a  secret 
suspicion  that  he  has  not  been  her  first  choice;  that  she  had  con- 
tented herself  with  him  only  because  her  early  admirer,  the  navsl 
lieutenant,  Beck,  in  the  end  had  turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  her.  And 
this  suspicion  is  the  more  terrible,  because  he  is  all  the  time  ccm- 
scious  that  he  loves  her  to  distraction.  And  so  the  cloud  continues 
growing  blacker  and  thicker  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  it 
bursts  over  their  heads,  and  when  it  has  discharged  its  burden  of 
wrath,  it  vanishes  and  the  sun  breaks  forth  once  more. 

"  The  Pilot  and  his  Wife  "  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
Scandinavian  literature }  and  still  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the  author 
touched  his  highest  point  in  "  The  Seer,"  —  a  tale  which  will  long  echo 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  read  it. 


10.  —  Oriental  and  LingxiUtic  Studies,  Second  Series.  The  Ead  and 
the  West ;  Religion  and  Mythology ;  Orthography  and  Phonology ; 
Hindu  Astronomy,  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology  in  Yale  College.  New  Yorit : 
Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.     1874.     8vo.    pp.  xi,  421. 

This  new  volume  of  Professor  Whitney's  collected  essays,  promised 
conditionally  in  the  Preface  to  the  former  series,  will  be  welcomed 
first  of  all  as  evidence  of  the  success  with  which  that  volume  has  met 
Of  the  verdict  of  scholars  upon  it  there  was  never  any  question ;  and 
if  any  doubt  existed  whether  these  subjects,  by  a  clear  and  forcible 
presentation,  without  any  sacrifice  of  scientific  accuracy,  could  be 
made  to  interest  a  larger  public,  that  doubt  is  now  happily  removed. 

In  the  present  selection  all  repetition  of  the  subjects  treated  in  tha 
former  volume  has  been  avoided.  Essays  on  English  and  general 
phonology  take  the  place  there  occupied  by  discussions  of  linguistic 
theories.  One  essay  of  the  latt^  class,  however,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  interval,  "  Darwinism  and  Language,"  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  July,  1874,  we  hope  has  been  omitted  here  only  to  find  % 
place  at  an  early  day  in  a  third  volume  of  these  Studies.     Four  of 
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(lie  more  important  esaaj'B  in  the  present  vohime  fire  new  or  rewritten  j 
tiie  olhera  iirc  rcpriotcd  without  important  change. 

The  first  three  eBsaya,  the  Bubjocts  of  which  are,  "The  BritiHh  in 
IndiB,"  "China  and  the  ChincHC,"  "China  and  the  Weat,"  aro  ndmi- 
rable  aiieciiuens  of  historical  writing ;  ftnd  if  Profeeaor  Whitney  could 
1")  spared  from  more  indiapensable  work,  wc  should  beg  for  more  of 

The  reviewB  of  MUller'a  "Chipa  from  a  German  Workshop,"  Cta'a 
'■  Aryan  Mytiiology,"  Alford'a  "  Queeu's  EiigliKh,"  aud  Bell's  "  ViRible 
Speech, "  are  reprinted  from  the  pnges  of  the  Ni>rth  Amcricnn,  nnd  do 
not  require  further  notice  here.  The  review  of  Mtlllcr  has  been  ex- 
teoded  hy  n  notieo  of  the  third  volume  of  "  Chipa,"  and  of  hie  lectures 
"  On  the  Science  of  Religion." 

The  queatioQ,  "  How  ahull  we  Spell  t "  is  anawered  in  the  aeventh 
essay  us  students  of  languugo  with  hardly  nn  exception  answer  it,  but 
wo  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  caae  of  the  phonetists  so 
happily  nnd  strongly  put.  The  ndvaiitages  claimed  for  our  so-called 
"  hiitorio"  spelling  are  shown  to  be  illusory,  or,  worse,  positive  diaad- 
vantugea.  It  is  further  aliowu  that  it  violutea  the  idea  of  alphabetic 
writing,  and  in  a  return  toward  tlie  less  perfect  methods  out  of  which 
this  waa  developed ;  that  a  phonetic  reform,  instead  of  obscuring 
etymologies,  would  smooth  the  path  of  tlic  etymologist,  since  changes 
of  pronunciation  proceed  according  to  ascertained  laws,  while  our  or- 
thogriiphy  had  already  been  subjected  to  the  most  iirbitrary  and  irrcgu- 
Ijir  treatment,  and  bad  gone  astray  after  false  analogiea  Iwfore  this 
iilol  of  conservatism  was  set  up;  that,  instead  of  hastening  the  decay 
(if  the  language,  this  reform  would  have  a  strong  influence  to  unite 
and  keep  united  the  vorietiea  of  pronunciation  which  now  spring  up 
and  shelter  themselves  under  our  loosely  fitting  orthography.  The 
chief  argument,  however,  remains  the  economic  one,  that  our  present 
system  involves  such  a  sad  waste  of  labor.  Professor  Whitney,  never- 
theless, does  not  share  the  faith  of  those  who  look  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  reform.  No  doubt  his  more  serious  estimate  of  the 
rcaiatanco  to  be  overcome  is  nearer  the  truth  than  theirs ;  but  in  this, 
aa  in  all  reforms,  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  He  will  pardon  us  for 
reminding  him  that  only  a  few  years  ago  it  seemed  wellnigh  impos- 
Htblo  that  a  new  or  improved  version  of  the  Bible  could  ever  take  the 
jilnco  of  o<ir  common  version.  Now  the  idea  at  least  has  become 
iiimiliar  tn  iis,  aud  the  diihcidtieB  nrff  no  longer  formidable.  When 
Che  public  finds,  us  we  have  no  dixibt  it  will,  that  one  of  the  twin  sup- 
pcirts  of  our  republican  institutions  can  t>o  remodelled  without  danger 
to  the  Slate,  let  ua  hope  that  the  (pelling-book  also  will  bo  taken  iu 
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The  eighth  essay,  on  ''The  Elements  of  English  Pronunciation," 
which  is  here  published  for  the  first  time,  is  especially  interesting  and 
valuable,  and  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  analysis  which 
Professor  Whitney  gives  of  his  own  pronunciation,  carefully  marking 
any  deviations  from  the  prevailing  local  pronunciation  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  intended  as  a  contribution  to  the  comparative  study  of  English 
dialectic  pronunciation,  which  is  now  assuming  much  importance.  At 
the  same  time  it  serves  equally  well,  in  all  essential  points^  as  a  gen- 
eral analysis  of  English  sounds,  and  we  shall  risk  nothing  in  saying 
that  no  better  outline  of  the  subject  can  be  found.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  his  object,  as  it  is  that  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  great  work  on  "  Early 
English  Pronunciation,*'  to  give  the  history  of  each  sound  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  down,  —  his  purpose  is  more  general ;  but  the 
whole  arrangement  and  description  of  the  sounds  is  at  once  admirably 
clear  and  thoroughly  scientific.  In  some  difficult  points,  the  A  sound 
for  example,  his  analysis  seems  to  us  the  most  satisfactory  yet  offered. 
Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  essay  by  an  examination  of  a  num- 
ber of  passages  selected  from  representative  English  works  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the  several  sounds.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  a  manner  showing  the  percentage  for  each 
sound  and  for  each  class  of  sounds. 

The  ninth  essay,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Vowel  and  Consonant,''  puts 
finally  to  rest  the  vexed  question  of  the  correct  definition  of  these  two 
elements,  and  incidentally  of  the  syllable  also.  He  shows  that  from 
the  openest  vowel  to  the  closest  mute  there  is  a  continuous  series, 
without  decided  break,  of  gradually  narrowing  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs ;  and  that,  while  the  extremes  have  always  a  fixed  character, 
the  middle  positions  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  either  vowels 
or  consonants.  And  it  is  precisely  this  antithesis  of  opener  and  closer 
sounds,  as  they  arc  grouped  together  to  form  words,  which  produces 
the  syllabic  effect  with  which  the  sound  falls  upon  the  ear. 

Of  the  two  essays  which  close  the  volume,  "  On  the  Accent  in  San- 
skrit," and  "  On  the  Lunar  Zodiac  of  India,  Arabia,  and  China,"  the 
first  is  a  contribution  to  the  general  theory  and  history  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean accent ;  the  other  gives  a  new  and  connected  exposition  of  the 
author's  views  on  subjects  which  have  engaged  much  of  his  attention, 
first  in  connection  with  the  translation  of  the  Sdrtfa-SiddMnUiy  after- 
ward with  reference  to  the  opposing  views  of  Biot  and  Weber. 


Report  of  (he  Tax  Committionert. 


-I.  ComvumtMaUh  of  MattaehvtHtt.    Report  o/ the  Comminiiona-* 
titled  to  itiquire  inlo  Ike  Srptdiaxe]/ of  rtviiinff  and  ammdlng  the 
i»  reiatinff  to  Taxation  and  Exemption  therefrom.    Januaiy,  I8T5. 
jPp.  677. 

i,  Report  of  the  Tax  Commistiontr  qf  the  Commonwealth  of  Maatackv- 
KMtttfor  the  Year  ending  Decmber  31,  1874.     Pp.  167. 

TuiESE  two  documents  should  not  be  confounded.  The  former  is 
the  rep>ort  of  a  special  comniission  appointed  under  a  vote  of  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  preceding  session.  The  latter  is  the  stated  annual  report 
of  a  permanent  officer  of  the  State  government. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  the  State  govemmeuts  in  the 
United  States  were  generally  conducted  so  cheaply,  that  the  absorption 
by  the  national  goTemment  of  the  sources  of  taxation  which  in  other 
countries  yield  the  chief  public  revenues,  caused  but  little  inconven- 
ience, and,  indeed,  attracted  but  little  attention.  The  State  govero- 
mente  availed  themselves,  as  best  they  could,  of  such  resources  as  were 
left  them  i  and,  although  their  systems  of  taxation  vrere  crude,  —  in 
principle  frequently  uiyust,  and  in  operation  frequently  unequal,  - — 
tlio  sums  necessary  to  be  raised  were  comparatively  Bmall,  and  there 
was  but  little  discontent. 

The  end  of  the  war,  however,  found  the  whole  country  burdened 
with  an  onerous  system  of  taxation  for  national  purposes ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  partly  owing  to  a  depreciated  currency  and  partly  to  the 
habit  acquired  during  the  war  of  dealing  with  large  sums  ip  publio 
expenditure,  and  of  exercising  less  careful  economy  than  previously, 
towns,  counties,  and  States  not  only  bad  debts  of  their  own  upon 
which  the  interest  must  be  paid,  but  were  all  under  the  necessity  of 
raising  by  taxation  for  current  purposes  much  larger  sums  of  money 
than  those  to  which  the  people  had  formerly  been  accustomed.  The 
spirit  of  patriotism,  which  had  availed  during  the  war  to  effect  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  collection  of  taxes,  was  less  potent,  after  peace 
was  restored,  to  silence  criticism  and  complaint;  and  the  simple 
methods  which  the  States  had  successfully  employed  to  raise  the  mud- 
erate  revenues  necessary  for  the  support  of  their  own  governments  and 
I  those  of  the  counties  and  towns  within  their  limits,  wore  generally 
l^^fcind  inadequate  to  meet  the  heavy  strain  caused  by  the  new  condi- 
^^^BD  of  things. 

^^V'Thc  State  of  New  York  was  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  direction 
^^^»  public  attention  to  this  subject,  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  revise  the  laws  for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes 
70L.  CXI.  —  NO.  247.  31 
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in  the  State.  The  commissioners  appointed  were  Mesan.  Darid  A. 
Wells,  Edwin  Dodge,  and  George  W.  Cuykr.  Their  reportSi  which 
proposed  yery  radi(»l  changes  in  the  system  formerly  employed,  and 
carried  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  taxation  bade  to  fundamental 
principles,  have  not  as  yet,  we  believe,  led  to  the  actual  adoption  of 
any  measures  of  reform. 

The  Massachusetts  special  Commission,  whose  report  is  now  under 
notice,  had  its  origin  in  a  special  feature  of  the  taxation  laws  of  the 
State,  namely,  the  exemption  from  taxation  which  has  always  been 
enjoyed  by  literary,  benevolent,  charitable,  and  scientific  institutions 
incorporated  within  the  Commonwealth,  by  incorporated  agricultural 
societies,  and  by  houses  of  religious  worshi})  and  the  pews  and  furni- 
ture thereof.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  onerous  taxation  after  the 
war,  the  reasonableness  of  these  exemptions  was  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  provoked  much  discussion,  which  culminated  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  in  the  Legislature  of  1874  to  consider  the 
subject.  The  legislative  committee,  finding  the  subject  a  large  one, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  the  next  following  session.  The  terms  of  the  mandate  of 
the  commission  were  expressed  in  the  phrase,  **  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  revising  and  amending  the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
taxation  and  the  exemptions  therefrom,  with  authority  to  call  wit- 
nesses, and  to  report  in  full,  in  print,  to  the  next  General  Court"  Bv 
another  law  it  was  ordered  that  "  all  commissioners,  commissions,  and 
committees  appointed  during  the  present  session  to  make  inquiries  and 
report  to  the  next  General  Court  are  hereby  instructed  to  report  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  session."  And  the  appropriation  act  passed 
at  the  close  of  the  session  provided  ample  funds  for  the  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred  by  the  commission  on  taxation,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council,  in  taking  evidence,  including  the  compen- 
sation "  of  a  short-hand  writer,  should  it  be  deemed  expedient  (with 
such  approval)  to  employ  one." 

Under  this  legislative  authority  there  were  appointed  as  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Thomas  Hills,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  professor  in 
Amherst  College,  who  was  a  few  months  later  elected  a  member  of 
the  next  Congress ;  and  Mr.  James  M.  Barker,  an  intelligent  young 
law^-er,  who  has  several  times  represented  in  the  Legislature  the  town 
of  Pittsfield,  in  which  he  resides. 

The  title  of  the  report  of  these  Commissioners  is  given  at  the  head 
of  this  notice.  The  document  is  a  disappointment  to  those  members  of 
the  Legislature  or  others  who  may  have  expected  a  discussion  of  the 
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lncipl«9  cf  (Axation,  with  or  withrnit  special  roferenco  to  the  matter 
ucmplions,  in  a  ropnrt  In  whicli  pnins  should  be  tnkcn  to  present 
llio  opiniona  of  as  many  living  authorities  on  t.lio  Buhject  ns  ould  be 

iilainrd  by  the  simple  expedient  of  summoning  them  to  expruEB  their 
lii'ivs  in  prcsenue  of  a  ehort-hand  wriler,  and  trunsmittud  to  the 
Legialaturo  at  such  time  that  the;  might  htm  the  baais  of  legislative 
BotioD  at  the  present  MfHioD.  The  commissi  oners  appear  to  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  two  expressions  of  legislative  intent  with  rcgard 
to  their  proeeedlnga  which  we  have  last  cited  ;  at  any  rate,  they  niako 
no  reference  lo  them  in  their  report.  They  were  not  I'eaily  to  reimit 
"  the  first  week  in  the  seasioD,"  aO  that  an  extension  of  lime  was  per- 
force granted  thom,  and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  of  March  thai  printed 
i.opiw  of  iheir  rejxirt  came  iiito  the  hands  of  members.  Diaappoint- 
□lenl  niso  nwnits  those  who  expected  a  discnsaion  of  the  subject  of 
tiitation  on  broad  principles,  with  reference  to  the  applioation  of  these 
I  ii'iijciples  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  On  tho  contrary,  bo  much 
<>r  iho  document  aa  contains  the  expression  of  the  commissi  oners'  own 
'.  lows  may  be  token  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  mean,  petty,  and 
>!iijrt-sighted  in  the  administration  of  toi-laws.  The  changes  they 
lucommend  are  almost  universally  in  the  direction  of  greater  stricl- 
iicss  nud  severity  in  small  matters,  with  a  view  to  prevent  evasions 
'Oiich  the  glaring  inequalities  of  existing  laws  almost  necessarily  invite. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  of  tliis  notice,  to 
t'.'tlow  the  commissi  oners  through  the  very  minnte  detail  in  which 
'lioy  review  tho  provisions  of  existing  law.     We  must  confine  our 

i'ocial  remarks  to  two  points  in  the  text  of  tlieir  report. 
I .  Ono  of  the  oddest  notions  to  oreep  into  the  heads  of  oommissioti- 
ip's  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  revising  and  amending 
ilic  lawe  relating  to  taxation  in  Massachusetts  jb  the  idea  that  the 
]>ri'sent  svstem  of  taxation  is  so  fiiTnly  imbedded  in  the  Constitution 

if  the  Commonwealth  that  it  cannot  bo  changed.  If  such  were 
tim  true  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Uonstilution  on  the 
Hiibject,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  J-egislaturo  would  have  pcr- 
ocivcd  the  nselessness  of  providing  for  commissioners  with  a  view  tn 
ft  change  in  the  Misting  system.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  difHcult  tu 
contrive  of  language  larger  and  broader  than  that  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  MaEsachusetts  defines  the  power  of  the  Legislature  on  tho 
subject ;  and  m  it  is  always  pleasant  to  recnr  to  the  statesmanlike 
periods  of  the  charter  of  our  State  liberties,  wc  cite  the  whole  passage 
from  the  ConstitutioD  of  1780,  which  remains  unaltered  t«  this  day. 

Art.  IV.    And  fiirlbcr,  full  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and 
iti^  to  [he  said  General  Court,  from  time  to  tiuie,  to  mske,  ordain,  and 
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establish,  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statates,  and 
ordinances,  directions  and  instructions,  either  with  penalties  or  without ;  so 
as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this  Constitution,  as  thej  shaU 
judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  gOT- 
ernment  and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same,  and  for  the 
necessary  support  and  defence  of  the  government  thereof;  and  to  name  and 
settle  annually,  or  provide  by  fixed  laws  for  the  naming  and  settling,  all  cifil 
officers  within  the  said  Commonwealth,  the  election  and  constitution  of  whom 
are  not  hereafter  in  this  form  of  government  otherwise  provided  for  ;  and  to 
set  forth  the  several  duties,  powers,  and  limits  of  the  several  civil  and  mil- 
itary officers  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  forms  of  such  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions as  shall  be  respectively  administered  unto  them  for  the  execution  of 
their  several  offices  and  places,  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary 
to  this  Constitution ;  and  to  impose  and  levy  proportional  and  reasonable 
assessments,  rates,  and  taxes,  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of,  and  persons  n9- 
idcnt,  and  estates  lying,  within  the  said  Commonwealth  ;  and  also  to  impoK 
and  levy  reasonable  duties  and  excises  upon  any  produce,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, and  commodities  whatsoever,  brought  into,  produced,  manufacuirt>(i, 
or  being  within  the  same ;  to  be  issued  and  disposed  of  by  warrant,  under 
the  hand  of  the  governor  of  this  Commonwealth  for  the  time  being,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  for  the  public  service,  in  the  necessary 
df  fence  and  support  of  the  government  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  and  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  subjects  thereof,  according  to  such  acts  as 
are  or  shall  be  in  force  within  the  same. 

"  And  while  the  public  charges  of  government,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
assessed  on  polls  and  estates,  in  the  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  practised,  in 
order  that  such  assessments  may  be  made  with  equality,  there  shall  be  a  val- 
uation of  estates  within  the  Commonwealth,  taken  anew,  once  in  every  ten 
years  at  least,  and  as  much  oflener  as  the  General  Court  shall  order.** 

In  citing  the  last  paragraph  of  tliis  comprehensive  grant  of  powers, 
the  commissioners  at  page  7  of  their  report  find  it  convenient  to  omit 
l)odily,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  omitting,  the  important  clause 
**  while  the  public  charges  of  government  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be 
assessed  on  polls  and  estates  in  the  manner  that  has  hitherto  been  practised J^ 
they  connect  what  follows  with  the  word  **  And,"  without  break  of  any 
sort.  They  aro  thus  able  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires the  permanent  maintenance  of  a  system  of  taxes  based  on  a 
valuation  of  estates  (which  they  interpret  as  necessarily  meaning  es- 
tates of  personal  as  well  as  estates  of  real  property) ;  they  push  out  of 
sight  the  very  significant  expression  of  the  anticipation  that  occasion 
would  sooner  or  later  arise  for  changing  the  manner  of  meeting  *'  the 
public  charges  of  government  "  from  the  manner  that  had  "  hitherto 
been  practised  " ;  and  they  thus  pave  the  way  easily  for  the  monstrous 
deduction  at  page  19  of  their  report,  to  which  they  constantly  recur, 
that  '*  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
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FDuld  be  poBsiljIe  for  the  LegJaUtiire  to  eseaipt  pt-rsoual  property 
&Dni  tikntitioii." 

2.  \Vc  now  turn  lu  a  nmttcr  of  small  consotiitpiice  in  itaelf,  but 
wliich  will  illiiatraie  tlie  commiaBioners'  manner  of  dealiag  with  their 
>:ul]ject.  The  cilstiiig  law  providea  that  towns  and  cities,  if  they  eoe 
lit^  may  (illnw  a  discount  nt  such  a  rate  as  they  may  tlocni  expedient 
1(1  nil  [leraons  making  voliiutiuy  pnjtneDt  of  their  taxes  within  aiicli 
pi^riod  (IS  may  he  presurlLed  ;  or  they  mtiy  collect  interest  at  such  rate 
iiA  thc-y  may  think  cxpodient,  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  a  montli,  on 
iill  taxes  remaining  unpaid  after  (t  specified  time. 

It  might  fairly  lie  supposed  tliat  the  commisBionera  would  he  clear- 
lieaded  enough  to  perceive  that  whichever  of  these  altemativcs  may  be 
itttopCed,  the  effect  ia  precisely  the  same,  namely,  to  iufiiet  a  penalty 
"H  thoBo  delaying  to  make  payment  of  their  taies  at  the  prescrihud 
time. 

It  is  obvious  (altliongh  the  commigsiouers  parade  the  circumstance 
as  something  likely  to  escape  attention) .  that  the  ao-eallcd  discount 
proposed  to  be  allowed  neceasarily  afTecta  the  rate.  If  a  town  of  a 
valuation  of  {  1,1)00,000  requires  to  raise  $  20,00(1  of  effective  money, 
(Ilia  might  be  done  by  a  rate  of  $  20  on  $  1,000 ;  if,  however,  it  ia 
proposed  to  allow  a  discount  of  five  per  cent  for  prompt  payment,  as 
It  ia  prubable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  taxes  will  be  paid  in  season 
Ui  receive  the  loneHt  of  the  discount,  and  aa  it  ia  imeertain  whether 
ihe'whole  may  not  be  so  paid,  the  rata  must  bo  increased  to  $31,  or, 
inure  exactly,  to  $  21.05.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  whole  tax 
nere  paid  promptly,  the  town  wonJd  receive  exactly  the  i-eipiired 
.*  20.000;  the  nominal  rate  of  $21.05,  reduced  by  the  discount  of 
five  per  cent  thtroon,  becoming  $  20,  or  precisely  the  rate  for  tlie  re- 
qnimd  eiim. 

Now,  if  any  of  the  taxes  are  withheld  beyond  the  specified  date. 
80  thai  the  persona  from  whom  they  are  due  lose  tlie  benefit  jif  tlic 
discount,  the  subsequent  payment  of  these  taxes  at  the  full  rate  is,  in 
ofTcct,  a  penalty  for  the  delay.  The  commiaaioners,  in  the  instance 
they  use  for  illustration,  assume  that  one  fifth  of  the  whulc  amount 
will  he  thua  delaj-cd.  If  this  be  assumed  as  the  correct  proportion, 
in  the  case  wo  have  used  for  illustration,  the  payers  of  taxes  in  &r- 
rcara  (namely,  on  *  200,000)  would  be  held  to  pay  $4,210  instead  of 
$  4,00(J ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  pay  a  penalty  of  <  2 10.  equal  to  five 
nnd  a  quarter  per  cent  on  the  original  tax  assessed  upon  ihem,  or  an 
increase  iif  the  rate  ai  regardt  onliflhe  Min^utnt  tax-payerf  to  $  21.05, 
jnsfcrtd  (if  $  20,  tho  rate  paid  by  those  who  are  prompt.  Thuae  who 
lire  prompt  receive  no  advantage,  except  as  their  condition  is  ooni' 
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pared  with  those  who  are  delinquent ;  the  town  is  at  no  nnusual 
expense  for  interest ;  it  sustains  no  loss  and  receives  no  adyantage 
except,  perhaps,  as  the  operation  of  the  rule  allowing  a  diaoount  may 
tend  to  prevent  the  total  loss,  in  the  end,  of  a  portion  of  the  taxes. 

And  yet  the  commissioners  have  so  fiu*  allowed  their  minds  to  be 
obscured  b^  the  elements  of  this  simple  problem,  that,  having  assumed 
as  an  illustration  an  instance  in  which  the  discount  allowed  is  taken 
as  high  as  ten  per  cent  (implying  a  penalty  to  the  delinquent  of  eleven 
and  one  ninth  per  cent),  they  aver  that  "  in  many  towns,"  the  allow- 
ance of  the  discount  '*  is  equivalent  to  the  payment  of  interest  at  forty 
per  cent  per  annum."  Although  this  statement  is  made  as  true  of 
"  many  towns,''  no  town  is  mentioned  where  a  discount  is  offered  at 
so  high  a  rate  as  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  alternative  allowed  by  law  of  imposing 
a  penalty  for  delay  proportioned  to  the  extent  thereof,  by  a  charge  of 
interest,  rather  than  in  the  other  mode  by  a  premium  for  prompt 
payment,  is  more  equitable.;  but  we  suspect  it  is  less  efficacious  for 
the  purpose  desired.  And  whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not  is  preciaelj 
one  of  those  questions  which  may  best  be  left  where  the  existing  law 
leaves  it,  to  wit,  with  the  shrewd  Yankees  of  the  several  towns  in 
town  meeting  assembled.  In  the  city  of  Boston  the  views  of  the 
chairman  of  the  assessors  have  prevailed,  and  no  discount  is  allowed ; 
from  which  it  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  1873  and  1874,  that  many 
large  tax-payers  deliberately  delayed  the  payment  of  their  taxes  ;*  the 
use  of  the  money,  in  the  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  period  of 
the  year  when  taxes  were  due  and  payable,  being  more  valuable  to 
them  than  the  interest  charged  as  penalty  for  delay. 

We  have  thus  referred  particularly  to  but  two  points  in  the  text  of 
the  commissioners'  report.  We  must  describe  it  more  concisely  in 
its  other  aspects.  The  commissioners  give  us  their  own  lucubra- 
tions to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages  of  large  tyjje, 
with  a  minority  report  by  Mr.  Hills  on  the  single  subject  of  exemp- 
tion, covering  twenty  pages  additional.  Then  we  have,  in  further 
execution  of  the  order  to  consider  the  expediency  of  "revising  and 
amending"  the  laws  relating  to  taxation,  and  the  exemptions  there- 
from, a  compilation  of  the  laws  on  that  subject  cu  they  notp  fjifl,  the 
preparation  of  which  must  have  involved  a  vast  deal  of  labor,  ami 
the  value  of  which  of  course  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  care 
with  which  that  labor  was  performed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
laws  have  not  been  garbled  as  badly  as  the  Constitution  in  the  case 
wo  have  already  cited  at  page  7  of  the  text  of  the  report.  This 
compilation,  printed  in  still  larger  type  than  the  commissioners'  text, 
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and  with  great  wealth  of  marginal  notes  and  refsrences,  occupies  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  pages.  Some  more  legislative  acts  follow,  and 
lead  the  way  to  the  briefest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  document, 
to  which  just  one  hundred  pages  are  allowed,  distinguished  by  the 
smaller  type  in  which  they  are  printed  ;  here  are  the  separate  papers 
contributed  by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Rev. 
Francis  K  Abbot,  respectively  supporting  and  opposing  the  policy  of 
exempting  from  taxation  church  property  and  the  property  of  educa- 
tional, literary,  and  charitable  institutions  ;  a  paper  by  William  Endi- 
cott,  Jr.,  on  "  The  Taxation  only  of  Tangible  Things " ;  one  by 
Professor  Perry  of  Williams  College,  on  "  Extra-Territorial  Taxa- 
tion *' ;  several  papers  by  competent  hands  upon  the  Income  Tax  as  it 
is  administered  in  Massachusetts ;  and  some  observations  by  assessors 
on  the  allowance  of  discounts  to  secure  prompt  payment  of  taxes,  —  a 
topic  to  which  the  commissioners  in  their  own  report  have  given 
more  attention  than  it  deserves.  There  is  also  a  paper  on  the  *'  Tax- 
ation of  Life-Insurance  Companies,"  and  the  document  closes  with  a 
variety  of  tables  of  figures,  which  for  the  most  part  are  pertinent 
and  valuable. 

The  report  gives  us  no  means  of  distinguishing  which  of  the  com- 
missioners are  responsible  for  different  portions  of  the  text,  except  so 
far  as  the  separate  views  of  Mr.  Hills  on  the  subject  of  exemption  are 
expressed  in  his  minority  report.  We  are  ready  to  believe  that  the 
commissioners  did  not  deliberately  agree  to  misquote  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  would  fain  hope  that  in  other  matters  as  well  as  in  that, 
two  of  the  number  may  have  in  mistaken  confidence  followed  the 
lead  of  a  third.  It  is  none  the  less  to  be  regretted  that  the  report 
is  not  of  a  character  to  be  of  essential  assistance  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  in  dealing  in  some  comprehensive  manner  with  a 
very  difficult  and  intricate  subject. 

There  is  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  symmetrical  system 
of  taxation  within  the  State ;  an  obstacle  of  such  a  nature  that  its 
removal  will  be  difficult  so  long  as  the  system  of  town  government 
remains  in  force  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  is  something  which  nobody 
wishes  to  disturb.  It  is  part  of  the  essence  of  that  system  that  each 
city  and  town  makes  its  own  expenditures  and  votes  its  own  taxes ; 
and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  the  rate  of  taxation  for  municipal 
purposes  in  the  separate  cities  and  towns  varies  between  wide  limits  ; 
that  is,  according  to  the  returns  for  1874,  between  $5  on  $  1,000  in 
Nahaut  in  Essex  County,  and  $  41  on  $  1,000  in  Munroe  in  Franklin 
County.  To  this  must  be  added  the  rate  of  taxation  for  county  pur- 
poses, which  varies  in  the  different  counties,  averaging  perhaps  $1.50 
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on  $  1,000 ;  and  that  for  tho  State  tax,  which  in  recent  years  has 
heen  somewhere  between  $  1  and  $1.50  on  $1,000  of  the  city  or 
town  valuation ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while  the  assessment 
upon  individual  tax-payers  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  is  made 
upon  a  municipal  valuation  taken  anew  every  year,  the  apportionment 
of  the  county  tax  among  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  countj, 
and  of  the  State  tax  among  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State, 
is  made  according  to  a  State  valuation,  which  is  taken  at  less  fre- 
quent intervals;  "once  in  every  ten  years  at  leasts  and  as  much 
oflener  as  the  General  Court  shall  order."  While  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  the  State  treasury  in  what  city  or  town  a  particular  kind 
of  property  should  be  taxed,  and  while  the  loss  by  the  exemption  of 
particular  kinds  of  property,  not  considerable  in  amount  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  wealth  of  the  Commonwealth,  might  be  easily  borne  by 
the  State  treasury,  these  are  things  which  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  several  cities  and  towns.  In  the  case  of  mort- 
gaged property,  for  instance,  real  estate  which  is  mortgaged  is 
situated  in  nearly  every  town  of  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  mort- 
gages are  most  likely  to  be  held,  or  at  any  rate  in  undue  proportion, 
in  the  cities  and  the  larger  towns  where  savings  banks  are  situated 
and  where  money-lenders  most  abide.  The  confusion  caused  by  this 
inequality  of  rates  is  recognized  in  the  laws  for  taxing  corporations 
and  banks  by  the  provision  for  reimbursing  cities  and  towns  for  the 
amount  of  tax  on  the  shares  owned  by  their  citizens,  at  the  varioos 
rates  of  taxation  therein,  the  surplus  going  into  the  State  treasury. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  practical  objection  to  many  schemes  for  reform  in 
taxation,  that  while  they  appear  to  be  feasible  as  methods  for  equal- 
izing the  burden,  they  would  if  carried  into  effect  leave  the  smaller 
and  poorer  municipalities  with  nothing  to  tax,  except  their  miserably 
improductivo  real  estate.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  objection 
could  be  wholly  obviated  without  a  variety  of  complicated  arrange- 
ments, unless  taxation  for  all  purposes,  municipal  as  well  as  State  and 
county,  were  assumed  by  the  central  authority,  a  plan  which  would 
be  utterly  subversive  of  local  independency,  and  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of;  but  it  is  an  objection  that  lies  at  the  threshold  of  all 
radical  change  in  the  existing  system  of  taxation  in  Massachusetts. 
It  receives  no  notice  at  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  although  in 
some  of  their  recommendations  they  appear  to  favor  a  certain  degree 
of  regulation  and  control  at  the  State  House  over  local  assessments 
in  the  cities  and  towns. 
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